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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  present  Volume,  entitled  '  Studies  of  Shakspere,'  will  consist  of  a  republication,  with 
additions  and  corrections,  of  the  critical  Notices  that  are  scattered  through  my  editions  of 
Shakspere^  known  as  '  the  Pictorial*  and  '  the  library.'  These  Notices  are  not  included  in 
my  edition  in  one  Tolume,  nor  in  my  '  Cabinet'  edition. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  presumptuous  that  I  should  derote  a  volume  of  a  '  National 
Library  of  Select  literature'  to  a  republication  of  my  own  writings.  I  haye  seriously 
weighed  this  possible  objection,  and  I  thus  meet  it.  There  are  yery  few  readers  who  haye 
not  access  to  some  edition  of  the  works  of  "  the  greatest  in  our  literature— the  greatest  in  all 
literature."  But  there  are  a  yast  number  who  haye  no  aids  in  the  proper  appreciation  of 
Shakspere's  ezoeUence,  dependent  as  such  a  judgment  is  upon  an  adequate  comprehen- 
sion of  his  principles  of  art.  In  deyeloping  those  principles  I  haye  felt  it  necessary,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  combat  some  opinions  of  former  editors  which  were  addressed  to  an  age  nearly 
without  poetry ;  which  looked  upon  the  age  of  Shakspere  as  equally  remarkable  for  the  rude- 
ness as  for  the  yigour  of  its  literature ;  and  which  considered  Shakspere  himself  under  the 
yulgar  aspect  of  the  miraculous, — a  genius  perfectly  untaught  and  unregulated.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  haye  as  sedulously  brought  forward  and  enforced  the  doctrines  of  that  more  recent 
school  of  nsthetics  which  holds  that  ^  the  Englishman  who,  without  reyerence,  a  proud  and 
affectionate  reyerence,  can  utter  the  name  of  William  Shakspere,  stands  disqualified  for  the 
office  of  critic."  These  Essays,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  receiyed  as  the  opinions  of  an  indi- 
yidual,  but. as  an  embodiment  of  the  genial  spirit  of  the  new  school  of  Shaksperean  criticism, 
as  &r  as  a  humble  disciple  may  interpret  that  spirit. 

But  eyen  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  critical  editions  of  Shakspere,  and  with  the 
great  mass  of  critical  writings  upon  Shakspere,  the  present  yolume  will  have  the  yalue  of  a 
comprehensiye  arrangement.  It  will  exhibit  the  rude  beginnings  of  the  Drama  previous  to 
Shakspere's  appearance ;  it  will  trace  the  growth  of  his  powers,  as  &r  as  can  be  gathered 
from  positive  and  circumstantial  evidence,  in  his  earliest  works ;  it  will  carry  forward  the 
same  analysis  through  the  second  period  of  his  meridian  splendour ;  it  will  show,  in  like 
manner,  the  glory  of  his  mature  day,  and  the  sober  lustre  of  his  evening.  In  each  of  these 
peripds  the  characters  and  productions  of  his  dramatic  contemporaries  will  be  examined. 
The  reader  will  proceed  step  by  step  in  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  Shaksperean  Art, 


U  ADYERTISEMENT. 


and  view  it  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  which  attended  it  in  each  sucoessiye  stage 
of  its  advancement. 

Since  the  completion  of  my  larger  editions  of  Shakspere  max)y  new  materials  for  the 
Histoiy  of  our  Dramatic  Literature  have  been  published  by  'The  Shakespeare  Society,' 
and  by  indiyidual  critics  and  antiquaries.  It  will  be  my  duty  to  consult  these 
authorities,  so  that  this  work  may  be  rendered  of  some  additional  value  to  those  friends 
who,  possessing  my  'Pictorial'  or  'Library'  editions,  have  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the 
*  Notices^  of  each  play  in  a  oelleeted  ftHsn,  and  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  as  to  form  a  Com- 
panion Volume  to  the  many  thousand  copies  of  Shakspere  which  are  diffused  amongst  our 
coimtiymen. 

CHARLES  KNIGHT. 
Jakuabt  1,  1849. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


PAGEANTS  AND  MYSTERIES. 


Thb  cifcy  of  Ooyentrjy  within  *  moderate 
distance  of  Stntford  upon  Atod,  was 
amongit  the  last  places  which  retained  the 
ancient  pageants.  Before  the  Reformatioii, 
these  pageants,  ''acted  with  mighty  state 
and  reyerenoe  by  the  fidais  of  this  house 
[the  Qrey  Friars],  had  theatres  for  the  seyeral 
scenes,  veiy  large  and  high,  placed  upon 
wheels^  and  drawn  to  all  the  eminent  parts 
of  the  city  for  the  better  advantage  of  spec- 
tatoxs ;  and  contained  the  story  of  the  New 
Testament  composed  into  old  English  rhyme, 
as  appeareth  by  an  ancient  manuscript  en- 
titled iMdMM  Corporis  Christiy  or  Ludtu  Co- 
vetUriof.^^*  Heniy  Y.  and  his  nobles  took 
great  delight  in  seeing  the  pageants ;  Queen 
Margaret^  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity, 
came  itom  Kemlworth  to  Coventry  privily 
to  see  the  play,  and  saw  all  the  pageants 
played  save  one^  which  could  not  be  played 
because  night  drew  <m;  the  triumphant 
Bichaid  IIL  came  to  see  the  Corpus  Christi 
plays ;  and  Henxy  YIL  much  commended 
thiont.  In  these  Corpus  Christi  plays  there 
were  passages  which  had  a  vigorous  sim- 
plicity, fit  for  the  teaching  of  an  unin- 
structed  people.  In  the  play  of  '  The  Crea- 
tion,* the  pride  of  Lucifer  disdained  the  wor- 
ship of  the  angels,  and  he  was  cast  down — 


"With 


and  joy  never  mere  to  mdL" 


t  See  Sharp's  quoUtioat  tnm  tbm  manuKxipt  Aniwlt  of 
Coventry,  <  DimuUtSam,'  page  4. 


In.  the  play  of  '  The  Fall,*  Eve  sang— 

"  In  this  garden  I  will  go  see 
AH  the  flowers  of  fiur  beauty, 
And  tasten  the  froitB  of  great  plenty 
Tliatbein 


In  the  same  play  .we  have  a  hymn  of  Abel, 
vay  sweet  in  its  musk : — 

"  Almighty  <9od,  and  ftill  of  might. 

By  whom  all  thing  is  made  of  nought, 
To  thee  my  heart  le  ready  dight> 
For  upon  thee  is  all  my  thought.'* 

In  the  play  of  'Noah,*  when  the  dove  re- 
turned to  the  ark  with  the  olive-branch, 
there  was  a  joyful  chorus : — 

*  Mare  vldit  et  fngit, 
Jordanis  converBos  est  retronnim, 
Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis, 
fied  nomini  too  da  gloriam." 

These  ancient  Coventry  plays  were  forty- 
three  in  number^.  The  general  spread  of 
knowledge  might  have  brou£^t  other  teach- 
ing, but  they  familiarised  the  people  with 
the  gnat  scriptural  truths ;  they  gave  them 
amusements  of  a  higher  nature  than  mili- 
tary games,  and  contentions  of  mere  brute 
force.  In  the  boyhood  of  Shakspere  the 
same  class  of  subjects  was  handled  by  rude 
artifican.    Let  us,attempt  to  describe  such 

t  See  the '  Lndaf  Ctyrcntite/  pvbtMied  Ivy  the  '  Shake- 
ipeare  Sodety.' 
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a  scene  as  the  great  city  of  the  Black  Prince 
would  have  presented  during  the  boyhood 
of  Shakspere. 

The  morning  of  Corpus  Christi  comes,  and 
soon  after  sunrise  there  is  stir  in  the 
streets  of  Coventry.  The  old  ordinances  for 
this  solemnity  require  that  the  Quilds  should 
be  at  their  posts  at  five  o'clock.  There  is  to 
be  a  solemn  procession — ^formerly,  indeed, 
after  the  performance  of  the  pageant — and 
then,  with  hundreds  of  torches  burning 
around  the  figures  of  our  Lady  and  St.  John, 
candlesticks  and  chalices  of  silyer,  banners 
of  Telyet  and  canopies  of  silk,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Trinity  Quild  and  the  Corpus 
Christi  Guild  bearing  their  crucifixes  and 
candlesticks,  with  personations  of  the  angel 
Gabriel  lifting  up  the  lily,  the  twelye  apos- 
tles, and  renowned  virgins,  especially  St. 
CaUierine  and  St.  Margaret.  The  Reforma- 
tion has,  of  course,  destroyed  much  of  the 
ceremonial ;  and,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  it  has 
in  great  part  evaporated.  But  now,  issuing 
from  the  many  ways  that  lead  to  the  Cross, 
there  is  heard  the  melody  of  harpers  and 
the  voice  of  minstrelsy;  trumpets  sound, 
banners  wave,  riding-men  come  thick  from 
their  several  halls ;  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
in  their  robes,  the  city  servants  in  proper 
liveries,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and 
Herod  on  horseback.  The  bells  ring,  boughs 
are  strewed  in  the  streets,  tapestry  is  hung 
out  of  the  windows,  ofiicers  in  scarlet  coats 
struggle  in  the  crowd  while  the  procession 
is  marshalling.  The  crafts  are  getting  into 
their  ancient  order,  each  craft  with  its 
streamer  and  its  men  in  harness.  There  are 
"  Fysshers  and  Cokes, — ^Bazters  and  Milners, 
— Bochers, — Whittawers  and  Glovers, — Pyn- 
ners,  Tylers,  and  Wrightes, — Skynners, — 
Barkers, — Corvy  sers, — Smythes, — Wevers,  — 
Wirdrawers, — Cardemakers,  Sadelers,  Peyn- 
tours,  and  Masons, — Gurdelers, — ^Tay lours, 
Walkers,  and  Sherman, — ^Deysters, — ^Drapers, 
Mercers."*  At  length  the  procession  is  ar- 
ranged. It  parades  through  the  principal 
lines  of  the  city,  from  Bishopgate  on  the 
north  to  the  Grey  Friars*  Gate  on  the  south, 
and  from  Broadgate  on  the  west  to  Gosford 
Gate  on  the  east.    The  crowd  is  thronging 

*  Shwp*s '  Dbaertatlon/  pagt  160. 


to  the  wide  area  on  the  north  of  Trinity 
Church  and  St.  MichaeFs,  for  there  is  the 
pageant  to  be  first  perfonned.  There  was  a 
high  house  or  carriage  which  stood  upon 
six  wheels ;  it  was  divided  into  two  rooms, 
one  above  the  other.  In  the  lower  room 
were  the  performers  ;  the  upper  was  the 
stage.  This  ponderous  vehicle  was  painted 
and  gilt,  surmounted  with  burnished  vanes 
and  streamers,  and  decorated  with  imagery  ; 
it  was  hung  round  with  curtains,  and  a 
painted  cloth  presented  a  picture  of  the 
subject  that  was  to  be  performed.  This 
simple  stage  had  its  machinery,  too ;  it  was 
fitted  for  the  representation  of  an  earth- 
quake or  a  stonn ;  and  the  pageant  in  most 
cases  was  concluded  in  the  noise  and  flame 
of  fireworks.  It  is  the  pageant  of  the  com- 
pany of  Shearmen  and  Tailors,  which  is  to 
be  performed,  —  the  subject  the  Birth  of 
Christ  and  Offering  of  the  Magi,  with  the 
Flight  into  Egypt  and  Murder  of  the  Inno- 
cents. The  eager  multitudes  are  permitted 
to  crowd  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
car.  There  is  a  moveable  scaffold  erected 
for  the  more  distinguished  spectators.  The 
men  of  the  Guilds  sit  finn  on  their  horses. 
Amidst  the  sound  of  harp  and  trumpet  the 
curtains  are  withdrawn,  and  Isaiah  appears, 
prophesying  the  blessing  which  is  to  come 
upon  the  earth.  Chibriel  announces  to  Mary 
the  embassage  upon  which  he  is  sent  frx)m 
Heaven.  Then  a  dialogue  between  Mary 
and  Joseph,  and  the  scene  changes  to  the 
field  where  shepherds  are  abiding  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night — a  night  so  dark  that 
they  know  not  where  their  sheep  may  be ; 
they  are  cold  and  in  great  heaviness.  Then 
the  star  shines,  and  they  hear  the  song  of 
"  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo."  A  soft  melody  of 
concealed  music  hushes  even  the  whispers  of 
the  Coventry  audience ;  and  three  songs  are 
sung,  such  as  may  abide  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  people,  and  be  repeated  by  them  at 
their  Christmas  festivals.  ''The  first  the 
shepherds  sing :" — 

"  As  I  rode  out  this  endersf  night, 
Of  three  jolly  shepherds  I  saw  a  sight, 
And  all  about  their  fold  a  star  shone  bright; 

t  Airfovfi^gM— iMtnigbt. 
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They  sang  terli  terlow : 

6e  merrily  the  ahepherda  their  pipes  cui  blow." 

There  Ib  then  a  song  ^  the  women  sing :" — 

"  Lully,  lulla,  you  little  tiny  child ; 
By,  by,  lully,  lullay,  you  little  tiny  child: 

By,  by,  lully,  luUay. 

O  siBteTB  two,  how  may  we  do 

For  to  preserve  thia  day 

This  poor  youngling,  for  whom  we  do  sing 

By,  by,  luUy,  luUayl 

Herod  the  king,  in  his  raging; 
Charged  he  hath  this  day 
His  men  of  might,  in  his  own  sight, 
All  young  children  to  slay. 

That  woe  ia  me,  poor  child,  for  thee. 
And  ever  mourn  and  say,         « 
For  thy  parting  neither  say  nor  sing 
By,  by,  luUy,  lulUy." 

The  shepherds  again  take  up  the  song : — 

"  Down  from  hearen,  from  heayen  so  hi|^ 
Of  angels  there  came  a  great  company, 
With  mirth,  and  joy,  and  great  solemnity : 
They  sang  terly,  terlow : 
So  merrily  the  shepherds  their  pipes  can  blow." 

The  simple  melody  of  these  songs  has  come 
down  to  us  :  they  are  part  songs,  each  hav- 
ing the  treble,  the  tenor,  and  the  bass*. 
The  star  conducts  the  shepherds  to  the 
"  crib  of  poor  repast,"  where  the  child  lies  ; 
and,  with  a  simplicity  which  is  highly  cha- 
racteristic, one  presents  the  child  his  pipe, 
the  second  his  hat,  and  the  third  his  mittens. 
Prophets  now  come,  who  declare  in  length- 
ened rhyme  the  wonder  and  the  blessing : — 

"  Neither  in  halls  nor  yet  in  bowers 
Bom  would  he  not  be, 
Neither  in  castles  nor  yet  in  towers 
That  seemly  were  to  see." 

The  messenger  of  Herod  succeeds  ;  and  very 
curious  it  is,  and  characteristic  of  a  period 
when  the  king's  laws  were  delivered  in  the 
language  of  the  Conqueror,  that  he  speaks 
in  French.    This  circumstance  would  cany 

*  Thit  Tery  cttrioot  ptfeuitf  awDtially  dllftrent  firom 
the  same  portion  of  $criptur»-hlttory  in  tha  '  Lueliw  Oh 
vtntrUt,  is  printed  tntir*  in  Mr.  Sbarp'i  *  DlawTUtkm.'  m 
well  at  the  toore  of  these  longi. 


back  the  date  of  the  play  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  though  the  language  is  occa- 
sionally modernized.  We  have  then  the 
three  kings  with  their  gifts.  They  are 
brought  before  Herod,  who  treats  them 
courteously,  but  is  inexorable  in  his  cruel 
decree.  Herod  rages  in  the  streets;  but 
the  flight  into  Egypt  takes  place,  and  then 
the  massacre.  The  address  of  the  women  to 
the  pitiless  soldiers,  imploring,  defying,  is 
not  the  least  curious  part  of  the  perform- 
ance ;  for  example— 

"  Sir  knightes,  of  your'courtesy. 
This  day  shame  not  your  chivalry. 
But  on  my  child  have  pity," 

is  the  mild  address  of  one  mother.    Another 


'*  He  that  slays  my  child  in  sight,  ' 
If  that  my  strokes  on  him  may  lights 
Be  he  squire  or  knight,  ;, 

I  hold  him  but  lost" 

The  fury  of  a  third  is  more  excessive  : — 

_  "  Sit  he  never  so  high  in  saddle. 
But  1  shall  make  his  brains  addle. 
And  here  with  my  pot  ladle 
With  him  wiU  I  fight" 

We  have  little  doubt  that  he  who  described 
the  horrors  of  a  siege, — 

"  Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  con- 
fused 
Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry 
At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtentten,"t— 

had  heard  the  bowlings  of  the  women  in  the 
Coventry  pageant.  And  so  ^fynM  lude  de 
taylars  and  scharmen.^ 

The  pageants  thus  performed  by  the 
Guilds  of  Coventry  were  of  various  subjects, 
but  all  scriptural.  The  Smiths'  pageant 
was  the  Crucifixion ;  and  most  curious  are 
their  accounts,  from  1449  till  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  for  expenses  of  hel- 
mets for  Herod,  and  cloaks  for  Pilate ;  of 
tabards  for  Caiaphas,  and  gear  for  Pilate*s 
wife ;  of  a  staff  for  the  Demon,  and  a  beard 
for  Judas.  There  are  payments,  too,  to  a 
man  for  hanging  Judas,  and  for  cock-crow- 
ing.   The  subject  of  the  Cappers'  pageant 

t  Henry  V.»  Act  ifi.»  Scene  in. 
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was  the  BMUireciioiL  Thej  haite  duurgei 
for  making  the  plaj-book  and  priddag  the 
songs;  for  money  spent  at  the  fizst  leheanal 
and  the  second  reheanal ;  for  supper  on  the 
play-day,  for  hxeakfissts  and  for  dinners. 
The  Bul^t  ef  the  Drapers'  pageant  was 
that  of  Doomsday ;  and  one  of  their  artidee 
of  machinezy  sufficiently  expUdns  the  cha- 
racter <^  their  performance — ^'^  A  link  to  set 
the  world  on  fire,'*  Sdlowing  ''Paid  for  the 
barrel  for  the  earthquake;"  We  may  readily 
believe  that  the  time  was  fiuit  approaching 
when  such  pageants  would  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  performances  of  the  Quilds  were  origin- 
ally subordinate  to  those  of  the  Qrej  Friars ; 
perhaps  deyised  and  supported  by  the  paro- 
chial clergy*.  But  when  the  Church  be- 
came opposed  to  such  representations — when, 
indeed,  they  were  incempatihle  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age— it  is  dear  that  the  efforts 
of  the  laity  to  uphold  them  could  not'  long 
be  successful.  They  would  be  certainly  per- 
formed without  the  reverence  which  once 
belonged  to  them.  Their  rude  action  and 
simple  language  would  be  ridiculed ;  and, 
when  the  feeling  of  ridicule  crept  in,  their 
nature  would  be  altered,  and  they  would  be- 
come essentially  profane.  There  is  a  very 
curious  circumstance  connected  with  the 
Coventry  pageants,  which  shows  the  struggle 
that  was  made  to  keep  the  dramatic  spirit 
of  the  people  in  this  direction.  In  1584  the 
Smiths  perfotmed,  after  many  preparations 
and  rehearsals,  a  new  pageant,  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  The  Smiths  applied  to 
one  who  had  been  educated  in  their  own 
town,  in  the  Free  School  of  Coventry,  and 
who  in  1584  belonged  to  St.  John's,  Oxford, 
to  write  this  new  play  for  them.  The  fol- 
lowing entry  appears  in  the  city  accounts : — 

"  Paid  to  M'  Smythe  of  Oxford  the  xv^^  daye 
of  aprill  1584  for  hya  paynea  for  writing  of  the 
tragedye — ^xiy*,  ^■,  viij*." 

We  regret  that  this  play,  so  liberally  paid 
for  when  compared  with  subsequent  pay- 
ments to  the  Jimsons  and  D^kers  of  the 

*  It  is  clear,  we  think,  th*t  the  pageants  pcrfonned  by 
the  Guilds  were  altogether  cUftrent  flRnn  the  '  Ludus 
Coventrise/  whjkdi  Dugdale  expressly  tells  us  were  per- 
formed by  the  Grey  Friars. 


true  drama,  has  not  been  preserved.  It 
would  be  eorious  to  ceiiUnt  it  with  the 
beautiful  dramatic  poem  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  an  accomplished  scholar  of  our  own 
day,  also  a  member  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. But  the  list  of  diaracters  remains, 
which  shows  that  the  play  was  essentially 
historical,  exhibiting  tike  contests  of  the 
Jewish  factions  as  described  by  Joeephus. 
The  accounts  manifest  that  the  play  was  got 
up  with  great  magnificence  in  1684 ;  bat  it 
was  not  played  again  until  1591,  when  it 
was  once  more  performed  along  with  the 
famous  Hock  Tuesday.  It  was  then  ordered 
that  no  other  plays  whatever  should  be  per- 
formed ;  and  the  same  order,  which  makes 
this  conoassion  ^  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mons," directs  ^  that  all  the  May-poles  that 
now  are  standing  in  this  citj  shall  be  taken 
down  before  Whitsunday  next,  and  none 
hereafter  to  be  set  up."  In  that  year  Co- 
ventry saw  the  last  of  its  pageants.  But 
Marlowe  and  Shakspero  were  in  London, 
building  up  something  more  adapted  to  that 
age ;  more  universal :  dramas  that  no  change 
of  manners  or  policies' can  destroy. 

The  pageant  of  <The  Nine  Worthies* 
was  often  perfonned  by  the  dramatic  body 
of  the  Coventry  Grammar  School ;  the  an- 
cient pageant,  such  as  was  presented  to 
Henry  YI.  and  his  Queen  in  1455,  and  of 
which  the  Leet-book  contains  the  fjuthful 
copyt.  The  lofty  speeches  which  the  three 
Hebrews,  Joshua,  David,  and  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus ;  the  three  Infidels,  Hector,  Alexan- 
der, and  Julius  Caesar ;  and  the  three  Chris- 
tians, Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne,  utter  in  this  composition,  are 
singular  specimens  of  the  mock  heroic. 
Hector  thus  speaks  : — 

**  Most  pleasant  princes^  recorded  that  may  be, 
I,  Hector  of  Troy,  that  am  chief  conqueror, 
Lowly  will  obey  you,  and  kaeel  on  my  knee.** 

And  Alexander  thus : — 

''I,  Alexander,  that  for  chivalry  beareth  the 

ball, 
Most  coangeoos  in  conquest   throogfa  the 

world  em  1  named, — 
Welcome  you  priaeea.'' 

t  Sharp,  page  14& 
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And  Jttliiu  Cemm  ihuft : — 

**  1,  JBlhn  Cmmr,  nyenign  «f  knlgbthood 
And  emperor  of  xaorlal  meAy  most  higl 

mighty. 
Welcome  y oiv  priaeWb  moit  beniga  and  good." 

Svrdy  it  ipm  liitie  I«8f  tiiiaa  plagiary,  if  it 
unero  BOt  seaat  for  dowmight  parody,  whea, 
in  a  pogeaat  of  'The  Kine  Worthies'  pre- 
sented a  few  yeins  after*,  Hector  comes  in 
to  say— 
"  The  aimipoteBt  Man,  of  lances  the  altaiighty, 

Gam  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  ef  Hion : 
A  man  so  bicathed,  that  certain  he  iroidd 
*i^t>yc% 

FrooL  mom  ta  night  out  of  his  periUoB. 


CHAPTER  II. 
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We  iiave  Yeiy  distinct  evidence  that  stoxies 
firom  the  Saared  Scriptures^  in  character  per- 
haps Tery  little  different  from  the  ancient 
MystericM,  were  pexfozmed  upon  the  London 
stage  at  a  period  when  clasaical  histories, 
romantic  legends^  and  c(»nedies  of  intziguey 
attracted  numerous  audiences  both,  in  the 
o^tal  and  the  proTinces.  At  the  period 
which  immediateLj  preceded  the  true  drama 
there  was  a  fierce  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  theatrical  exhibitions ;  and  from  the 
very  rare  tracts  then  published  we  are  en^- 
abled  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate 
of  the  character  id  the  eazlj  theatre.  In 
one  of  theae  tracts,  which  appeared  in  1580, 
entitled  <  A  Second  and  Third  Bkst  of  Re- 
trait  from  Plaies  and  Theaters,'  we  hare  the 
foUowing  passage : — *^  The  reverend  word  of 
Ood,  and  histories  of  the  Bible,  set  forth  on 
the  stage  bj  these  blasphemous  players,  are 
so  corrupted  bj  their  gpestuzes  of  scuxzility, 
and  so  interlaced  with  unelean  and  whorish 
speeches,  that  it  ie  not  possible  to  draw  any 
profit  out  of  the  doctrine  of  their  spiritual 
moeaiities.  For  that  thej  exhibit  under 
latching  thai  whi^  oi^^  to  be  taught 
amd  received  revereadly.    So  that  their  avt- 

*  '  lamr%Labnt*B  Loat*'  Act. t. 


ditory  may  return  made  merxy  in  mind, 
but  none  conies  away  refocmed  in  manners. 
And  of  all  abuses  this  is  most  undecent 
and  intolerable^  to  suffer  holy  things  to  be 
handled  by  men  so  profane,  and  defiled  by 
interposition  of  dissolute  words."  (Page  103.) 
Those  who  have  read  the  ancient  Mysteries, 
and  even  the  productions  of  Bishop  Bale 
which  appeased  not  thirty  years  before 
this  was  written,  will  agree  that  the  players 
ought  not  wholly  to  have  the  blame  of  the 
"  interposition  of  dissolute  words."  But  un- 
questionably it  was  a  great  abuse  to  have 
"histories  of  the  Bible  set  forth  on  the 
stage;"  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  such 
dramatic  histories  had  altogether  ceased. 
Indeed,  although  scriptural  subjects  might 
have  continued  to  have  been  represented  in 
1580,  we  ai^^srehend  that  they  were  princi- 
pally taken  from  apodyphal  stories^  which 
were  regarded  with  little  reverence  even  by 
those  who  were  most  earnest  in  their  hos- 
tility to  the  stage.  Of  such  a  character 
is  the  very  curious  play,  printed  in  1565, 
entitled  *  A  pretie  new  Bnterlode,  both 
pithie  and  pleasaunt,  of  the  story  of  King 
Daiyus,  being  taken  out  of  the  third  and 
fourth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Esdras.' 


I  am  that  flower." 

And  Alexander : — 

"  When  in  the  world  I  lived,  I  was  the  world's 

commander; 
By  east^  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my 

conquering  might : 
My  'scoteheon  plain  declares  that  I  am  Alis- 

ander.** 

And  Pompey,  usurping  the  just  honours  of 
his  triumphant  rival : — 

"  I,  Pompey  am,  Pompey  somamed  the  Great, 
That  oft  in  field,  with  targe  and  riiield,  did 
make  n^  fee  to  sweat."  ^ 
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**  The  Prolocutor "  first  comes  forward  to 
explain  the  object  of  '^  The  worthy  Enter- 
tainment of  King  DaiyuB :" 

"  Good  people,  hark,  and  g^ve  ear  awhile, 
For  of  this  enterlade  I  will  declare  the  style. 

•  •  •  • 

4 

A  certain  king  to  you  we  shall  bring  in 
Whose  name  was  Darius,  good  and  virtuous; 
This  king  commanded  a  feast  to  be  made. 

And  at  that  banquet  many  people  had. 

•  •  •  • 

And  when  the  king  in  counsel  was  set 
Two  lords  commanded  he  to  be  fet^ 
As  concerning  matters  of  three  young  men; 
Which  briefly  showed  their  fimtasy  then: 
In  writings  tiieir  meanings  they  did  decUre, 
And  to  give  them  to  the  king  they  did  not 

spare. 

•  •  •  • 

Now  silence  I  desire  you  therefore. 
For  the  Vice  is  entering  at  the  door." 

The  stage-direction  then  says,  ^The  Pro- 
logue goeth  out  and  Iniquity  comes  in.'* 
This  is  <<the  formal  Vice  Iniquity"  of 
'Richard  III.;'  the  ^Yetus  Iniquitas"  of 
'  The  Devil  is  an  Ass;'  the  Iniquity  with 
a  <' wooden  dagger,"  and  ''a  juggler's  jerkin 
with  false  skirts,"  of  '  The  Staple  of  News.' 
But  in  the  interlude  of  '  Daiius '  he  has  less 
complex  offices  than  are  assigned  him  by 
Qifford — ^  to  instigate  the  hero  of  the  piece 
to  wickedness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  devil,  whom  he  was  per- 
mitted to  buffet  and  baffle  with  his  wooden 
sword,  till  the  process  of  the  story  required 
that  both  the  protector  and  the  protected 
should  be  carried  off  by  the  fiend,  or  the 
latter  driven  roaring  from  the  stage  by  some 
miraculous  interposition  in  favour  of  the  re- 
pentant offender."*  The  first  words  which 
Iniquity  utters  indicate,  however,  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  audience,  and  the 
audience  familiar  with  him :— 

"How  now,  my  masters;  how  goeth  the  world 
nowl 
I  come  gladly  to  talk  with  you." 

And  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  he 
does  talk ;  swaggering  and  bullying  as  if 
the  whole  world  was  at  his  command,  till 

*  Ba  Jonaon't  Works.  Note  on  '  The  Devil  li  aa  Am.*    | 


Oharity  comes  in,  and  reads  him  a  very 
severe  lecture  upon  the  impropriety  of  his 
deportment.  It  is  of  little  avail ;  for  two 
friends  of  Iniquity — ^Importunity  and  Par- 
tiality— come  to  his  assistance,  and  frbirly 
drive  Charity  off  the  stage.  Then  Equity 
enters  to  take  up  the  quarrel  against 
Iniquity  and  his  fellows ;  but  Equity  is 
no  match  for  them,  and  they  all  make  way 
for  King  Darius.  This  veiy  long  scene  hu 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  main  ac^ 
tion  of  the  piece,  or  rather  what  professes  to 
be  its  action.  Its  tediousness  is  relieved  by 
the  Vice,  who,  however  dull  was  his  profligacy, 
contrived  to  make  the  audience  laugh  by  the 
whisking  of  his  tail  and  the  brandishing  of 
his  sword,  assisted  no  doubt  by  some  well- 
known  chuckle  like  that  of  the  Punch  of  our 
own  days.  King  Darius,  however,  at  length 
comes  with  all  his  Council ;  and  most  capi- 
tal names  do  his  chief  councillors  bear,  not 
unworthy  to  be  adopted  even  in  courts  of 
greater  refinement — ^Perplexity  and  Curiosity. 
The  whole  business  of  this  scene  of  King 
Darius  is  to  present  a  feast  to  the  admiring 
spectators.  Up  to  the  present  day  the 
English  audience  delights  in  a  feast,  and 
will  endure  that  two  men  should  sit  upon 
the  stage  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  uttering 
the  most  unrepeatable  stupidity,  provided 
they  seem  to  pick  real  chicken-bones  and 
drink  real  port.  The  Darius  of  the  inter- 
lude feasted  whole  nations — ^upon  the  repre- 
sentative system ;  and  here  Ethiopia,  Persia, 
Judah,  and  Media  eat  their  fid,  and  are  very 
gratefril.  But  feasts  must  have  their  end ; 
and  so  the  curtain  closes  upon  the  eaters, 
and  Iniquity  ^'cometh  in  singing:" — 

"  La,  soule,  soule,  fi^  my,  re,  re, 
I  miss  a  note  I  dare  well  say : 
I  should  have  been  low  when  I  was  so  high; 
I  shall  have  it  right  anon  verily." 

Again  come  his  bottle4iolders.  Importunity 
and  Partiality ;  and  in  the  course  of  their 
gabble  Iniquity  tells  them  that  the  Pope 
is  his  father.  Unhappily  his  supporters  go 
out ;  and  then  Equity  attacks  him  alone. 
Loud  is  their  debate ;  and  ^ter  and  more 
furious  is  the  talk  when  Constancy  and 
Charity  come  in.      The   matter,   however, 
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ends  serioualy ;  and,  they  resolTing  that  it  is 
ugelees  to  argue  longer  with  this  impenitent 
sinner, '' somebody  casts  fire  to  Iniquity,"  and 
he  departs  in  a  tempest  of  squibs  and  crackers. 
The  business  of  the  play  now  at  length  begins. 
Darius  tells  his  attendants  that  the  three  men 
who  kept  his  chamber  while  he  slept  woke 
him  by  their  disputing  and  murmuring, — 

''  Eveiy  man  to  say  a  weightier  matter  than  the 
other." 

The  subject  of  their  dispute  was,  what  is  the 
strongest  thing ;  and  their  answers,  as  we  are 
informed  by  the  King's  attendants,  had  been 
reduced  to  writing : — 

"  The  sentence  of  the  first  man  is  this, 
Wine  a  very  strong  thing  is; 
The  second  also  I  will  declare  to  yon, 
That  the  king  is  stronger  than  any  other 

thing  verily; 
The  third  al^o  I  will  declare— 
Women,  saith  he,  is  the  strongest  of  all, 
Though  by  women  we  had  a  faXV 

Of  their  respective  texts  the  three  young 
men  are  then  called  in  to  make  exposition ; 
and  certainly,  whatever  defects  of  manners 
were  exhibited  by  the  audiences  of  that  day, 
they  must  have  possessed  the  virtue  of  pa- 
tience in  a  remarkable  degree  to  have  en- 
abled, them  to  sit  out  these  most  prolix 
harangues.  But  they  have  an  end;  and 
the  king  declares  Zorobabel  to  be  deserv- 
ing of  signal  honours,  in  his  demonstration 
that,  of  all  things,  woman  is  the  strongest 
A  metrical  prayer  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  ut- 
tered by  Constancy,  dismisses  the  audience 
to  their  homes*. 

The  most  precise  and  interesting  account 
which  we  possess  of  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  theatrical  performances  is  from  the  re- 
collection of  a  man  who  was  bom  in  the 
same  year  as  William  Shakspere.  In  1639 
R.  W.  (K  Willis),  stating  his  age  to  be  se- 
venty-five, published  a  little  volume,  called 
'  Mount  Tabor,'  which  contains  a  passage 
which  is  essential  to  be  given  in  any  his- 
tory or  sketch  of  the  early  stage : — 

*  There  ii  a  copy  of  thli  Tery  curlooi  production  In  the 
Oanick  Collection  of  Playt  in  the  British  Mueeum ;  and  a 
tianecript  of  Oairick'i  eopy  if  in  the  Bodloan  Library. 


"Upon  a' Stage  Play,  which  I  saw  whew 
I  WAS  A  Child. 

<'  In  the  city  of  Gloucester  the  manner  is 
(as  I  think  it  is  in  other  like  corporations) 
that,  when  players  of  interludes  come  to  town, 
they  first  attend  the  mayor  to  inform  him 
what  nobleman's  servants  they  are,  and  so 
to  get  license  for  their  public  playing ;  and 
if  the  mayor  like  the  actors,  or  would  show 
respect  to  their  lord  and  master,  he  appoints 
them  to  play  their  first  play  before  himself 
and  the  aldermen  and  common  council  of 
the  city ;  and  that  is  called  the  mayor's  play, 
where  every  one  that  will  comes  in  without 
money,  the  mayor  giving  the  players  a  re- 
ward as  he  thinks  fit,  to  show  respect  unto 
them.  At  such  a  play  my  father  took  me 
with  bim^  and  made  me  stand  between  his 
legs,  as  he  sat  upon  one  of  the  benches, 
where  we  saw  and  heard  very  well.  The 
play  was  called  'The  Cradle  of  Security,' 
wherein  was  personated  a  king  or  some  great 
prince,  with  his  courtiers  of  several  kinds, 
amongst  which  three  ladies  were  in  special 
grace  with  him,  and  they,  keeping  him  in 
delight  and  pleasures,  drew  him  from  his 
graver  couns^ors,  hearing  of  sermons,  and 
listening  to  good  counsel  and  admonitions, 
that  in  the  end  they  got  him  to  lie  down  in 
a  cradle  upon  the  stage,  where  these  three 
ladies,  joining  in  a  sweet  song,  rocked  him 
asleep,  that  he  snorted  again,  and  in  the 
mean  time  closely  conveyed  under  the  clothes 
wherewithal  he  was  covered  a  vizard  like  a 
swine's  snout  upon  his  face,  with  three  wire 
chains  fastened  thereunto,  the  other  end 
whereof  being  holden  severally  by  those 
three  ladies,  who  fall  to  singing  again,  and 
then  discovered  his  fiace,  that  the  spectator 
might  see  how  they  had  transformed  hun 
going  on  with  their  singing.  Whilst  all  this 
was  acting,  there  came  forth  of  another  door 
at  the  farthest  end  of  the  stage  two  old  men, 
the  one  in  blue,  with  a  sergeant-at-arms  his 
mace  on  his  shoulder,  the  other  in  red,  with 
a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  leaning  with 
the  other  hand  upon  the  other's  shoulder, 
and  so  they  two  went  along  in  a  soft  pace, 
round  about  by  the  skirt  of  the  stage,  till  at 
last  they  came  to  the  cradle,  when  all  the 
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court  was  in  greatest  jollity,  and  then  the 
foremost  old  man  irith  his  mace  stroke  a 
fearful  blow  upon  the  cradle,  whereat  all 
the  courtierB)  with  the  three  ladies  and  the 
Tizard,  all  ranished ;  and  the  desolate  prince, 
starting  up  haareCaced,  and  finding  himaelf 
thus  sent  for  to  judgment,  made  a  lament- 
able complaint  of  hia  miserable  case,  and  so 
was  cankd  away  by  wicked  spirits..  ThiB 
prince  did  personate  in  the  moral  the 
wicked  of  the  worid ;  the  three  ladies, 
pride,  coyetonsness^  and  luxuiy;  the  two 
did  men  the  end  of  the  wcudd  and  the  last 
judgment.    ^Thia  sight  took  soch  impiefr- 


sion  in  me^  that  when  I  came  townds  man*B 
estate  it  was  as  firesh  in  my  memory  a*  if 
I  had  seen  it  newly  acted."  f 

tit  would  appear  from  Willis's  descrip- 
tion that  <The  Cradle  of  Security'  was  for 
the  most  part  dumb  show.  It  is  probable 
that  he  waa  present  at  its  performance  at 
Qloucester  when  he  was  six  or  seren  years 
of  age.  It  eyidently  belongs  to  that  class 
of  moral  plays  which  were  of  the  simplest 
construction.  And  yet  it  was  popular  long 
after  the  English  dimma  had  reached  its 
highest  eminence. 


CHAPTER  III: 

ITINERANT  PLAYERa 


Iir  a  later  period  of  the  stage,  when  the 
actors  chiefly  depended  upon  the  large  sup- 
port of  the  puUic,  instead  of  receiring 
the  wages  of  noblemen,  howerer  wealthy 
and  powerful,  the  connection  of  a  company 
of  players  with  a  great  personage,  whose 
^'seryants"  they  were  called,  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  licence  to  act  without  the  in- 
terference of  the  magistrate.  But,  in  the 
period  of  the  stage  whidi  we  are  now  de- 
scribing, it  would  appear  that  the  players 
were  literally  the  retainers  of  powerful 
lords,  who  employed  them  for  their  own 
recreation,  and  allowed  them  to  deriye  a 
profit  £rom  occasional  public  exhibitions. 
In  'The  Third  Blast  of  Retreat  from  Pkys 
and  Theatres'  we  haye  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  appears  deeisiye  upon  this  point : 
— **  What  credit  can  return  to  the  noblenuui 
to  countenance  his  men  to  exercise  that 
quality  which  is  not  sufferable  in  any  com- 
monweal ?  Whereas,  it  was  an  ancient  cus- 
tom that  no  man  of  honour  should  retain 
any  man  but  such  as  was  as  excellent  in 
some  one  good  quality  or  another,  whereby, 
if  occasion  so  seryed,  he  might  get  his  own 
liying.  Then  was  eyery  nobleman's  house  a 
OHnmonweal  in  itself.  But  since  the  retain- 
ing of  these  caterpillan  the  credit  of  noU»- 


men  hath  decayed,  and  they  are  thought 
to  be  coyetous  by  permitting  their  seryants, 
which  cannot  Hye  by  themselyes,  and  whom 
for  nearness  they  will  net  maintain,  to  liye 
on  the  deyoti<m  or  afans  of  other  men,  past- 
ing from  countiy  to  country,  from  one  gentle- 
man's house  to  another,  offerijig  their  seryioe, 
which  is  a  kind  of  b^gary.  Who,  indeed, 
to  speak  more  truly,  are  become  beggars  for 
their  seryants.  For  conmonly  the  goodrwill 
men  bear  to  their  lords  makes  them  draw 
the  strings  of  their  p«r86s  to  extend  their 
liberality  to  them,  where  otherwise  they 
would  not."  Speaking  of  the  writers  of 
plays,  the  same  author  adds,-— ^  But  some 
perhaps  will  say  the  nobleman  delighteth 
in  sudi  things,  whose  humours  muat  be  con- 
tented, partly  for  fear  and  partly  for  com- 
modity ;  and  if  they  write  matters  pleasant 
they  are  best  prefured  in  Court  among  the 
cunning  heads.'*  In  the  old  play  of  '  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew'  the  players  in  the  ' In- 
duction *  are  presented  to  us  in  yery  homely 
guise.    The  messenger  tells  the  lord — 

"  Tour  players  be  come, 
And  do  attend  your  honour^s  pleasure  here." 

The  stage-direction  then  says,  ''Enter  two 
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of  the  plftyetB  wiik  fodu  at  their  baeksy  9ad 
a  boj."    To  the  gnatioii  of  the  lord, — 

"  Noir,  siiB,  irhat  store  of  plays  have  yonl" — 

the  Gown  answers,  ^  Marry,  my  lord,  you 
may  haye  a  tragical  or  a  commodify,  or 
what  you  will  ;**  for  which  ignorance  the 
other  player  rebukes  the  Gown,  saying, 
"  A  comedy,  thou  shouldst  say :  zoimds ! 
thou  It  shame  us  alL**  Whether  this  pic- 
ture belongs  to  an  earlier  period  of  the 
stage  than  the  similar  scene  in  Shakspere^s 
'  Induction,*  or  whether  Shakspere  was  fiir 
miliar  with  a  better  order  of  players,  it  is 
dear  that  in  his  scene  the  players  appear 
as  persons  of  somewhat  more  importuice, 
and  are  treated  with  more  respect  :— 

"  LarcL  Sinah,  go  see  what  trnmpet  't  is 
that  sounds: 
Belike,  some  noble  gentleman,  that  means, 
TiaYQlling  some  jouzney,  to  repose  him  here. 
He-enter  a  Servant 

How  nowl  who  is  iti 

Serv.  An  it  please  your  honour. 

Players,  that  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 

Lord.  Bid  them  come  near. 

jBin^fr  Players. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome 

Players.  We  thank  your  honour. 

Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to- 
night? 

2  Plajf.  So  please  your  lordship  to  aoc^t 
our  duty. 

Lord.  With  all  my  heart" 

The  lord,  howeyer,  eyen  in  this  scene,  gives 
his  order,  '^Take  them  to  the  buttery,** — 
a  proof  that  the  itinerant  companies  were 
classed  little  above  menials. 

Of  the  performaocee  of  an  itinerant  oecn- 
pany  at  this  period  we  will  eeleet  an  example 
of  "Comedy.** 

^  A  Pleasant  Comedie  called  Common  Con- 
ditions'  is  neither  a  Mystery  nor  a  Moral 
Play.  It  cKspenses  with  impersonatioiis  of 
Qood  and  Evil;  Iniijaity  holds  no  con- 
troversy with  Charity,  and  the  Devil  is 
not  brought  in  to  baifiBt  or  to  be  buffeted. 
The  play  is  written  in  rhymed  verse^  and 
very  amlntioasly  written.  The  matter  is 
"  set  out  with  sweetness  of  words^  itne« 
of  epithets,  witik  metaphon^  allegories,  hy- 


periboles;,  amphibologies,  aimilitiide.**  *  It 
is  a  dramatiied  romance,  of  whidi  the  title 
expresses  that  it  represents  a  possible  aspect 
of  human  life ;  and  the  name  of  the  chief 
diaracter,  Common  Conditions,  from  which 
the  play  derives  its  title,  would  import  that 
he  does  not  belong  to  the  supernatural  or  al- 
legorical class  of  personages.  Mr.  Collier,  in 
his  '  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,'  expresses 
an  opinion  that  the  character  of  Common 
Conditions  is  the  Vice  of  ^the  performance. 
It  appears  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
ordinary  craft  of  a  cunning  knave — a  little, 
restless,  tricky  servant— works  out  all  the 
action,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Vice 
had  fonnevly  interfered  with  it  in  the 
moral  plays;  but  that  he  is  essentially 
and  purposely  distinguished  frem  the  Yice. 
Mr.  Collier  also  caUs  this  play  merely  an 
interiude :  it  appears  to  us  in  its  ou^tard 
form  to  be  as  much  a  comedy  as  the 
'Winter's  Tale.' 

Three  tinkers  appear  upon  the  stage, 
singing, 

"  Hey  tisty  toisty,  tinken  good  fellows  they  be; 
In  stopping  of  one  hole,  they  used  to  make 
three." 

These  worthies  are  called  Drift,  Unthrift, 
and  Shift;  and,  trade  being  bad  with  them, 
they  agree  to  better  it  by  a  little  robbing. 
Unthrift  tells  his  companions, 

«  But,  masters,  wot  ye  what  1  I  have  heard  news 

about  the  court  this  day. 
That  there  is  a  gentleman  with  a  lady  gone 

away; 
And  have  with  them  a  little  parasite  fiiU  of 

money  and  coin." 

These  travellers  the  tinkers  agree  to  rob; 
and  we  have  heie  an  example  of  the  readi- 
ness oi  the  stage  to  indulge  in  satire.  The 
purveyoiB  who,  a  few  years  later,  were  de> 
nouBoed  in  Parliament^  axe^  we  suj^pose^  here 
pointed  ai    Shift  says, 

"  We  will  take  away  their  purses,  and  say  we  do 
it  by  commMam  f 

to  which  Drift  replies, 

'^  Who  made  a  comimmcmer  of  yoa  ? 
If  thou  make  nobetter'answer  at  the  bar,  thou 
wilt  hang,  I  tell  thee  trM." 

*  OoMon.   *  PUti  Oonftattd,*  tcoend  tetkni. 
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The  genUeman  and  lady  firom  the  court, 
Sedmond  and  Olariiuay  then  come  out  of 
the  wood,  accompanied  by  their  servant, 
Oonditions.  It  appears  that  their  father 
has  long  been  absent,  and  they  are  travel- 
ling to  seek  him.  Glarisia  is  heavy-hearted ; 
and  her  brother  thus  consoles  her,  after  the 
£uhion  of  ^  epithets,  metaphors,  and  hyper- 
boles:''— 

"  You  see  the  chirping  birds  begin  you  melody 

to  make, 
But  you,  ungrateful  unto  them,  their  pleasant 

voice  forsake : 
You  see  the  nightingale  also,  with  sweet  and 

pleasant  lay, 
Bound  forth  her  voice  in  chirping  wise  to  ba- 
nish care  away. 
You  see  Dame  Tellns,  she  with  mantle  fresh 

and  green. 
For  to  display  everywhere  most  comely  to  be 

seen; 
You  see  Dame  Flora,  she  with  flowers  fresh 

and  gay. 
Both  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  her 

banners  to  display." 

The  lady  wUl  have  no  comfort  She  replies 
to  her  brother  in  a  long  echo  to  his  speech, 
ending — 

"  And  therefore,  brother,  leave  off  talk ;  in  vain 
you  seem  to  prate : 
Not  all  the  talk  you  utter  can,  my  sorrows  can 
abate.** 

Conditions  imgallantly  takes  part  against  the 
lady,  by  a  declamation  in  dispraise  of  women ; 
which  is  happily  cut  short  by  the  tinkers 
rushing  in.  Now  indeed  we  have  movement 
which  will  stir  the  audience.  The  brother 
escapes ;  the  lady  is  bound  to  a  tree ;  Con- 
ditions is  to  be  hanged ;  but  his  adroitness, 
which  is  excessively  diverting,  altogether  re- 
minding one  of  another  little  knave,  the  Flib- 
bertigibbet of  Scott,  sets  the  audience  in  a 
roar.  They  are  realizing  the  description  of 
Qosson, — ^  In  the  theatres  they  generally 
take  up  a  wonderful  laughter,  and  shout  alto- 
gether with  one  voice  when  they  see  some 
notable  cozenage  practised."*  When  the 
tinkers  have  the  noose  round  the  neck  of 
Conditions,  he  persuades  them  to  let  him 

*  '  Pl«y>  Conftited,*  Ace. 


hang  himself,  and  to  help  him  up  in  the 
tree  to  accomplish  his  determination.  They 
consent,  axguing  that  if  he  hangs  himself 
they  shall  be  free  frrom  the  penalty  of  hang- 
ing him ;  and  so  into  the  tree  he  goes.  Up 
the  branches  he  runs  like  a  squirrel,  halloo- 
ing for  help,  whilst  the  heavy  tinkers  have 
no  chance  against  his  activity  and  his  Shef- 
field knife.  They  finally  make  off;  and  Con- 
ditions releases  his  mistress.  The  next  scene 
presents  us  Sedmond,  the  brother,  alone.  He 
laments  the  separation  frx)m  his  sister,  and 
the  imcertainty  which  he  has  of  ever  finding 
his  father: 

**  But  farewell  now,  my  coursers  brave,  attrapped 

to  the  ground; 
Farewell,  adieu,  all  pleasures  eke,  with  comely 

hawk  and  hound : 
Farewell,  ye  nobles  all;  fiu^well  each  martial 

knight; 
Farewell,  ye  fiunous  ladies  all,  in  whom  I  did 

delight" 

Sedmond,  continuing  his  lament,  says, — 

''Adieu,  my  native  soil;  adieu,  Arbaccas  king; 
Adieu,  each  wight  and  martial  knight;  adieu, 

each  living  thing : 
Adieu,  my  woful  sire,  and  sister  in  like  case, 
Whom  never  I  shall  see  again  each  other  to 

embrace; 
For  now  I  will  betake  myself  a  wandering 

knight  to  be. 
Into  some  strange  and  foreign  land,  their 

comeliness  to  see." 

When  Conditions  released  the  lady,  we  learnt 
that  the  scene  was  Arabia: — 

"And,  lady,  it  is  not  best  for  us  in  Arabia 
longer  to  tarry." 

It  is  to  Arabia,  his  native  soil,  that  Sedmond 
bids  adieu.  But  the  audience  learn  by  a  very 
simple  expedient  that  a  change  is  to  take 
place:  a  board  is  stuck  up  with  the  word 
«  Phrygia"  upon  it,  and  a  new  character, 
Galiarbus,  entereth  "  out  of  Phrygia."  He 
is  the  father  of  the  fugitives,  who,  banished 
from  Arabia,  has  become  rich,  and  obtained 
a  lordship  from  the  Duke  of  Phrygia ;  but  he 
thinks  of  his  children,  and  bitterly  laments 
that  they  must  never  meet  Those  children 
have  arrived  in  Phrygia ;  for  a  new  character 
appears,  Lamphedon,  the  son  of  the  Duke, 
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who  has  fidlen  yiolently  in  love  with  a  lady 
whom  we  know  bj  his  description  to  be 
Glarisia.  Conditions  has  discoyered  that  his 
mistress  is  equally  in  loTe  with  Lamphedon ; 
all  which  circimistances  are  described  and 
not  rendered  dramatic:  and  then  Conditions, 
for  his  own  adyantage,  brings  the  two  loyers 
together,  and  they  plight  their  troth,  and  are 
finally  married.  The  lost  brother,  Sedmond, 
next  makes  his  appearance  under  the  name 
of  Nomides ;  and  with  him  a  Phrygian  lady, 
Sabia,  has  fieJlen  in  loye.  But  her  loye  is 
imrequited;  she  is  rejected,  and  the  un- 
courteous  knight  flies  from  her.  Lamphedon 
and  Clarisia  are  happy  at  the  Duke*s  court ; 
but  Conditions,  as  it  obscurely  appears,  want- 
ing to  be  travelling  again,  has  irritated  the 
Duchess  against  her  daughter-in-law,  and 
they  both,  accompanied  by  Conditions,  fly  to 
take  ship  for  Thracia.  They  fall  in  with 
pirates,  who  reoeiye  them  on  ship-board,  hay- 
ing been  secretly  promised  by  Conditions  that 
they  will  afford  a  good  booty.  We  soon  learn, 
by  the  appearance  of  Lamphedon,  that  they 
haye  thrown  him  oyerboard,  and  that  he  has 
lost  his  lady;  but  the  pirates,  who  are  by  no 
means  bad  specimens  of  the  English  mariner, 
soon  present  themselyes  again,  with  a  sea- 
song,  which  we  transcribe ;  for  assuredly  it 
was  fitted  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  play- 
goers of  a  maritime  nation  :— 

Lustily,  lustily,  lustily,  let  us  sail  forth ; 
The  wind  trim  doth  serve  us,  it  blows  from 
the  north. 

All  things  we  have  ready  and  nothing  we  want 
To  furnish  our  ship  that  rideth  hereby ; 

Victuals  and  weapons  they  be  nothing  scant ; 
Like  worthy  mariners  ourselyes  we  will  tiy. 

Lustily,  lustily,  &c. 

Her  flags  be  new  trimmed,  set  flaunting  aloft; 
Our  ship  for  swift  swimming,  oh,  she  doth 
excel: 
We  fear  no  enemies,  we  haye  escaped  them  oft: 
Of  all  ships  that  swimmeth,  she  beareth  the 
belL 

Lustily,  lustily,  Ac 

And  here  is  a  master  excelleth  in  skill, 
And  our  master^s  mate  he  is  not  to  seek ; 

And  here  ia  a  boatewain  will  do  his  good  will, 
And  here  is  a  ship,  boy,  we  neyer  had  leak. 

Loatily,  lustily,  Ac 


it 


If  Fortune  then  ikil  not^  and  our  next  yoyage 

proye, 

We  will  return  merrily  and  make  good  cheer, 

And  hold  altogether  as  friends  link'd  in  lore; 

The  cans  shall  be  filled  with  wine,  ale,  and 

beer. 

Lustily,  lustily,"  Ac. 

The  action  of  this  comedy  is  conducted  for 
the  most  part  by  description ;  an  easier  thing 
than  the  dramatic  deyelopment  of  plot  and 
character.  Lamphedon  fidls  in  with  the 
pirates,  and  by  force  of  arms  he  compels  them 
to  tell  him  of  the  fate  of  his  wife.  She  has 
been  taken,  it  seems,  by  Conditions,  to  be 
sold  to  Cardolus,  an  island  chief;  and  then 
Lamphedon  goes  to  fight  Cardolus,  and  he 
does  fight  him,  but  finds  not  the  lady.  Con- 
ditions has  howeyer  got  rid  of  his  charge,  by 
persuading  her  to  assume  the  name  of  Me- 
trsoa,  and  enter  the  seryice  of  Leosthines. 
Hardship  must  haye  wonderfully  changed 
her;  for  after  a  time  her  brother,  Redmond, 
arriyes  under  his  assumed  name,  and  becomes 
a  candidate  for  her  affections.  The  good  old 
man  under  whose  protection  she  remains  has 
adopted  her  as  his  daughter.  Lamphedon  is 
on  the  way  to  seek  her,  accompanied  by  Con- 
ditions ;  and  thus  by  accident,  and  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  knayish  servant,  all  those  are 
reunited  who  haye  suffered  in  separation :  for 
Leosthines  is  the  banished  father*.  How 
Conditions  is  disposed  of  is  not  so  clear.  He 
is  constantly  calling  himself  a  little  knaye, 
and  a  crafty  knaye,  a  parasite,  a  turncoat ; 
and  he  says, 

"  Conditions  t  nay,  double  Conditions  is  my 
name. 
That  for  my  own  advantage  such  dealings  can 
frame." 

It  is  diflKcult  to  discover  what  advantage  he 
derives  from  his  trickiness,  yet  he  has  al- 
ways a  new  trick.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  personated  by  some  diminutive  per- 
former, whose  grimaces  and  ugliness  would 
make  the  audience  roar  with  delight.  The 
tinkers  in  the  first  scene  say  they  know  not 
what  to  do  with  him,  except  to  "  set  him  to 
keep  crows."   The  object  of  the  writer  of  the 

*  A  leaf  or  two  It  kMt  of  the  original  copy,  but  enough 
remeinstoletusMehowtheplotwfllend.  Welcuntiut 
Nomldct  lepentf  of  hit  njectfam  of  Sabla. 
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canoij,  if  be  had  any  object,  yrwM  appear 
to  be  to  Bbow'^that  the  purposes  of  craft  may 
produoe  results  eatiniy  unexpected  by  the 
crafty  oney  and  that  happmets  may  be  finally 
obtained  through  the  drcumstaDces  which 
appear  most  to  impede  its  attainment.  This 
comedy  is  remarkable  for  containing  none  of 
the  ribaldry  which  was  so  properly  ol>jected 
to  in  the  plays  of  the  early  stage.  It  is  cha- 
racterised, also^  by  the  absence  of  that  melo- 
dramatic extravagance  which  bdonged  to 
this  period,  exhibiting  powec,  indeed,  but  not 
the  power  of  real  art.  These  extravagances 
are  well  described  by  the  author  of*  ^1^ 
Third  Blast  of  Retreat  firom  Hays  and  Thea- 
tres;* although  his  notion  that  an  effort  of 
imagination,  and  a  lie^  are  the  same  thing  is 
▼exy  characteristic: — ^^'The  writas  of  our 
time  are  so  led  away  with  vain  glory  that 
their  only  endeavour  is  to  pleasure  the  hu- 
mour of  men,  and  rather  with  vanity  to  con- 
tent their  minds  than  to  profit  them  with 
good  ensample.  The  notahlest  liar  is  become 
the  best  poet;  he  that  can  make  the  most 
notorious  lie,  and  disguise  &lsehood  in  such 
sort  that  he  may  pass  unperoeived,  is  held 
the  best  writer.  For  the  strangest  comedy 
brings  greatest  delectati<Mi  and  pleasure. 
Our  nation  is  led  away  with  vanity,  which 
the  author  perceiving,  frames  himself  with 
novelties  and  strange  trifles  to  content  the 
vain  humours  of  his  rude  auditors,  feigning 
countries  neyer  heard  o^  monsters  and  pro- 
digious creatures  that  are  not:  as  of  the 
Arimaspie,  of  the  Grips,  the  Pigmies,  the 
Cranes,  and  other  such  notorious  lies."  Sid- 
ney, writing  of  the  same  period  of  the  drama, 
speaks  of  the  apparition  of  "  a  hideous  mon- 
ster with  fire  and  smoke.''*  And  Qosson, 
having  direct  reference  to  some  romantic 

*  'Deftnoeof  Poeiy.' 


dramas  formed  upon  nmiances  and  kgenduy 
tales,  as  'Common  Conditions'  was,  says, 
^  Sometimes  you  shall  see  nothing  but  the 
adventures  of  an  amorous  knight,  passing 
from  country  to  country  for  the  love  of  his 
lady,  encountering  many  a  temUe  numster 
made  of  brown  paper;  and  at  his  return  is 
so  wonderfully  changed,  tiiat  he  cannot  be 
known  but  by  sMne  posy  in  his  taUet,  or  by 
a  broken  ring,  or  a  handkerchi^  or  a  piece 
of  cockle-shell."  t  When  the  true  masters  of 
the  romantic  drama  arose^  they  found  the 
people  prepared  for  the  traDsformation  of  the 
ridiculous  into  the  poeticaL  We  haye  ana- 
lysed this  Tory  curious  comedy  frxmi  the 
transcript  in  the  Bodleian  library  made 
under  the  direction  of  Malone  from  the  tmij 
printed  copy,  and  that  an  imperfect  one, 
which  is  suj^oeed  to  exist  In  the  page 
which  contains  the  passage  '^  Farewell,  ye 
nobles  all,"  dtc,  Malone  has  inserted  the  fol- 
lowing foot-note,  after  quoting  the  celebrated 
lines  in  Othello,  *' Farewell  the  tranquil 
mind,"  drc. : — ^  The  coincidence  is  so  striking 
that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  think  that 
Shakspeare  had  read  this  wretched  piece." 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  point  out 
how  constantly  the  date  of  a  play  must  be 
bonie  in  mind  to  allow  us  to  form  any  fair 
opinion  of  its  merits.  Malone  himself  o<mi- 
siders  that  this  play  was  printed  about  the 
year  1570,  although  we  believe  that  this  con- 
jecture fixes  the  date  at  least  ten  years  too 
early.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  is  a  remark- 
able production  even  for  1580;  and  if,  as  a 
work  of  art,  it  be  of  little  worth,  it  certainly 
contains  the  elements  of  the  romantic  drama, 
except  the  true  poetical  element,  which  could 
only  be  the  result  of  extraordinary  indi- 
vidual genius. 

t  'PliiyfConAited.* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  LAWFULNESS  OF  PLAYS. 


The  ooBtrorergy  upwi  the  lawfmlnen  of  stege- 
playB  was  %  tmuakMe  le«t«re  of  tbe  period 
wfakii  we  am  now  descrilmig;  and  paxaphleCs 
were  to  that  age  what  Bewspapcn  are  to  ovrs. 
nie  dispute  about  tiie  Theatre  was  a  contest 
between  the  h<4ders  of  opposite  opmioDs  in 
reUgioxL  The  Paiitaas,  who  even  at  that 
time  were  strong  in  their  leal  if  not  in  tiieir 
numbers,  made  the  Theatre  tlie  especiiU  ob- 
ject of  their  indignation ;  for  its  unquestion- 
ahle  abuses  allowed  them  so  to  frame  theb 
inrectiyes  that  thej  might  tell  with  doaUe 
foKe  against  every  description  of  pnbUc 
amusement,  against  poetry  in  general,  against 
nrasic,  against  dancing,  associated  as  they 
were  with  the  excesses  of  an  ilkregnlaied 
stage.  A  Treatise  of  John  Northbrooke,  li- 
censed for  the  press  in  1577,  is  directed 
against  **  dicing,  dancing,  vain  plays,  or  in- 
terhides.''  Gosson,  who  had  been  a  student 
of  Ghristchuich,  Oxford,  had  himself  written 
two  or  three  plays  preyious  to  his  publica- 
tion, in  1579,  of  'The  School  of  Abuse,  con- 
taining a  Pleasant  Inreethro  against  Poets, 
Pipers,  Flayers,  Jesters,  and  such-like  Cater- 
pillars of  a  Commonwealth.*  Q%is  book,  writ- 
ten witii  considerable  ostentation  of  leaxning, 
and  indeed  with  no  common  vigour  and  oc- 
casional eloquence,  defeats  its  own  purposes 
by  too  large  an  aim.  Poets,  whatever  be  tiie 
character  of  their  poetry,  are  the  objects  of 
Gosson*s  new-b(Mrn  hostility:— ''^ Tiberius  the 
Eknperor  saw  somewhat  when  he  judged 
Seanms  to  death  for  writing  a  tragedy ;  Au- 
gustus when  he  banished  Grid;  and  Nero 
when  he  diarged  Lucan  to  put  up  his  pipes, 
to  stay  his  pen,  and  write  no  more.^'  Muric 
conies  in  for  the  same  denunciation,  upon  the 
authority  of  Pythagoras,  who  ^'condenms 
them  for  fo(4s  that  judge  music  by  sound 
and  ear."  The  three  abuses  of  the  time  are 
held  to  be  inseparaMe: — ^As  poetry  and 
piping  are  oovrin-geimans,  so  piping  and 
playing  are  of  great  affinity,  and  all  three 
diained  in  links  of  abuse."    It  is  not  to  be 


thought  Ihat  dedamaticm  like  this  would 
produce  any  great  eiect  in  turning  a  poeti- 
cal mind  from  poetry,  or  that  even  Master 
€k>8son's  contrast  of  the  ^manners  of  Bng- 
Umd  in  old  time"  and  ^'Ijlew  England," 
would  go  for  to  move  a  patriotic  indignation 
against  modem  refinements.  We  hare^  on 
one  hand,  Dion's  description  how  BngtiA- 
men  '^  went  naJced  and  were  good  soldiers ; 
they  fed  upon  roots  and  barks  of  trees ;  they 
would  stand  up  to  the  chin  many  days  in 
marshes  without  rictuab  ;*'  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  ^  but  the  exercise  that  is  now  aanong 
us  is  banqueting,  pUying,  pi^g,  a^d  danc- 
ing, and  all  such  delists  as  may  win  us  to 
Measure,  or  rock  us  in  sleep.  Quantitm  ma- 
tatw  ab  iUoT  In  this  his  first  tract  the 
worthy  man  has  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the 
Theatre  which  he  can  with  difiiculty  suppress : 
— ^^  As  some  of  the  players  are  for  from  abuse, 
so  some  of  their  j^ys  are  without  rebuke, 
which  are  easily  remembered,  as  quickly 
reckoned.  The  two  prose  books  played  at 
the  Bel  Sarage,  where  you  shall  ftsd  nerer 
a  word  without  wit,  never  a  line  without 
pith,  never  a  letter  placed  in  vain.  ^The 
Jew,'  and  *  FUAemj,^  shown  at  the  Bull ;  the 
one  representing  the  greediness  of  worldly 
choosers,  and  bloody  minds  of  usurers ;  the 
other  very  lively  describing  how  seditious 
estates  vMi  their  own  devices,  hUae  friends 
with  thdr  own  swords,  and  rebellious  com- 
mons in'  th^  own  snares,  are  overthrown ; 
neither  with  amorous  gesture  wounding  the 
eye,  nor  vrith  slovenly  talk  hurting  the  ears, 
of  the  chaste  hearers.  'The  Macknnith's 
Daughter,'  and  *  Catiline's  Conspiracies,' 
usually  brou^t  in  at  the  1%«atre :  the  first 
contakdng  the  treachery  of  Tuifa,  the  ho- 
nourable bounty  of  a  noble  mind,  the  shining 
of  virtue  in  distress.  The  last,  because  it  is 
known  to  be  a  pig  of  mine  own  sow,  I  vrill 
speak  the  less  of  it ;  only  givmg  you  to  un- 
derstand that  tiie  whole  mark  which  I  shot 
at  in  that  work  was  to  show  the  reward  of 
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traitors  in  Catiline,  and  the  necessary  go- 
yemment  of  learned  men  in  the  person  of 
Cicero,  which  foresees  eyery  danger  that  is 
likely  to  happen,  and  forestalls  it  continu- 
aUy  ere  it  take  effect." 

The  praise  of  the  "  two  prose  hooks  at  the 
Bel  Sayage,"  that  contained  ^'neyer  a  word 
without  wit,  neyer  a  line  without  pith,  neyer 
a  letter  placed  in  yain,"  is  quite  sufficient  to 
show  us  that  these  prose  hooks  exhibited  nei- 
ther character  nor  passion.  The  '  Ptolemy ' 
and  the  '  Catiline,'  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
were  composed  of  a  succession  of  tedious 
monologues,  haying  nothing  of  the  principle 
of  dramatic  art  in  them,  although  in  their 
outward  form  they  appeared  to  be  dramas. 
Gosson  says,  ''These  plays  are  good  plays 
and  sweet  plays,  and  of  all  plays  the  best 
plays,  and  most  to  be  liked,  worthy  to  be 
sung  of  the  Muses,  or  set  out  with  the  cim- 
ning  of  Roscius  himself ;  ye^  are  they  not  fit 
for  every  marCs  dietj  neither  ought  they  comr 
monly  to  he  shovm,^^  It  is  clear  that  these 
good  plays  and  sweet  plays  had  not  in  them- 
selyes  any  of  the  elements  of  popularity ; 
therefore  they  were  utterly  barren  of  real 
poetry.  The  highest  poetry  is  essentially 
the  popular  poetiy :  it  is  uniyersal  in  its 
range,  it  is  imlimited  in  its  duration.  The 
lowest  poetry  (if  poetry  it  can  be  called)  is 
conyentional ;  it  liyes  for  a  little  while  in 
narrow  comers,  the  pet  thing  of  fashion  or 
of  pedantry.  When  Gosson  wrote,  the  poetry 
of  the  English  drama  was  not  yet  bom ;  and 
the  people  contented  themselyes  with  some- 
thing else  that  was  nearer  poetry  than  the 
plays  which  were  "  not  fit  for  eyery  man's 
diet."  Gosson,  in  his  second  tract,  which, 
proyoked  by  the  answer  of  Lodge  to  his 
'  School  of  Abuse,'  is  written  with  much 
more  yirulence  against  plays  especially,  thus 
describes  what  the  people  most  delighted  in : 
''As  the  deyil  hath  brought  in  all  that  Poetry 
can  sing,  so  hath  he  sought  out  eyery  strain 
that  Music  is  able  to  pipe,  and  drawn  aU 
kinds  of  instruments  into  that  compass, 
simple  and  mixed.  For  the  eye,  beside  the 
beauty  of  the  houses  and  the  stages,  he 
sendeth  in  garish  apparel,  masks,  yaulting, 
tiunbling,  dancing  of  jigs,  gailiards,  moriscos, 
hobby-horses,  showing  of  juggling  casts ;  no- 


thing forgot  that  might  senre  to  set  out  the 
matter  with  pomp,  or  rayish  the  beholders 
with  yariety  of  pleasure."    Lodge,  in  his  re- 
ply to  Gosson's  'School  of  Abuse,'  had  indi- 
rectly acknowledged  the  want  of  moral  pur- 
pose in  the  stage  exhibitions ;  but  he  con- 
tends that,  as   the  ancient   satirists   were 
reformers  of  manners,  so  might  plays   be 
properly  directed  to  the  same  end.    "  Sureh 
we  want  not  a  Roscius,  neither  are  ther 
great  scarcity  of  Terence's  profession :  bu^ 
yet  our  men  dare  not  nowadays  presume  sc 
much  as  the  old  poets  might :  and  therefore, 
they  apply  their  vfriHnge  to  the  people^ e  vein; 
whereas,  if  in  the  beginning  they  had  ruled, 
we  should  nowadays  haye  found  small  spec- 
tacles of  folly,  but  of  truth.    ....     Tou 
say,  unless  the  thing  be  taken  away,  the  yice 
will  continue ;  nay,  I  say,  if  the  etyle  were 
changed,  the  practice  would  profit."    To  this 
argument,  that  the  Theatre  might  become 
the  censor  of  manners,  Gosson  thus  replies  : 
"  If  the  common  people  which  resort  to  the- 
atres, being  but  an  assembly  of  tailors,  tink- 
ers, cordwainers,  sailors,   old   men,   young 
men,  women,  boys,  g^ls,  and  such-like,  be 
the  judges  of  faults  there  pointed  out,  the 
rebuking  of  manners  in  that  place  is  neither 
lawfiil  nor  conyenient,  but  to  be  held  for  a 
kind  of  libelling  and  defiuning."     The  no- 
tion which  appears  to  haye  possessed  the 
minds  of  the  writers  against  the  stage  at 
this  period  is,  that  a  fiction  and  a  lie  were 
the  same.     Gosson   says,  "The  perfectest 
image  is  that  which  maketh  the  thing  to 
seem  neither  greater  nor  less  than  indeed 
it  is;  but,  in  plays,  either  the  things  are 
feigned  that  neyer  were,  as  Cupid  and  Psyche 
played  at  Paul's,  and  a  great  many  come- 
dies more  at  the  Blackfriars,  and  in  eyery 
playhouse  in  London,  which,  for  breyity  sake, 
I  oyerskip ;  or,  if  a  true  history  be  taken  in 
hand,  it  is  made  like  our  shadows,  longest  at 
the  rising  and  fedl  of  the  sun ;  shortest  of  all 
at  high  noon." 

It  has  scarcely,  we  think,  been  noticed  that 
the  justly  celebrated  work  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney forms  an  important  part  of  the  contro- 
yersy,  not  only  against  the  Stage,  but  against 
Poetry  and  Music,  that  appears  to  haye  com- 
menced in  England  a  little  prerious  to  1580. 
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.  EkissoD,  w  we  hkve  smd,  kttacki  the  Stage, 
I  not  only  foi  ita  especial  sbiuef,  but  beckuse 
;  it  partakes  of  the  general  iufuDj  of  Poetry. 
'  According  to  thia  declaimer,  it  is  "the  whole 
;  practice  of  poets,  either  with  fables  to  show 
y  I  their  abuses,  oi  with  plain  terms  to  unfold 
i  their  mischief  discover  their  shame,  discro- 
Idit  themselves,  and  disperse  their  poison 
(throughout  the  world."  Qossoa  dedicated 
f  'diB  '  School  of  Abuse '  to  Sidney  ;  and  Spen- 
\<er,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Qabriel  Harvey, 


Now  for  the  poet,  he  nothing  affirmeth,  and 
therefore  never  lieth ;  for,  as  I  take  it,  to  lie 
is  to  affirm  that  to  be  true  which  is  &1m  :  So 
as  the  other  artists,  and  especially  the  his- 
torian, affirming  many  things,  *>aw,  in  the 
cloudy  knowledge  of  mankind,  hardly  escape 
from  many  lies :  But  the  poet,  as  I  s^d  be- 
fore, never  affirmeth,  the  poet  never  maketh 
any  circles  about  your  imagination  to  con- 
jure you  to  believe  for  true  what  he  writeth: 
He  citeth  not  authorities  of  other  histories, 
1  the  sweet 


fou  what  is 
Duld  not  be. 
it  things  not 
Ikem  not  for 
ill  say  that 
«  alleged,  to 
durst  scarce 
luld  say  that 
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thej  xmMk  histoiy  attractiye  by  ehanging  it 
into  a  melo-drama : — **  The  poets  dnre  it 
(a  true  history)  most  commonly  imto  such 
points  as  may  best  show  the  majesty  of  their 
pen  in  tragical  speeches,  or  set  the  heroes 
agog  with  discourses  of  loye,  <v  paint  a  few 
antics  to  fit  their  own  humours  with  scoffii 
and  taunts,  or  bring  in  a  show  to  furnish  the 
stage  when  it  is  bare.  When  the  matter  of 
itself  comes  short  of  this,  they  follow  the 
practice  of  the  cobbler,  and  set  their  teeth 
to  the  leather  to  pull  it  out.  So  was  the 
history  of  *  Oaesar  and  Pompey,"  and  the  play 
of  *  The  Fabii,*  at  the  theatre  both  amplified 
there  where  the  drams  might  walk  or  the 
pen  ruffle.  When  the  history  swelled  or  ran 
too  high  for  the  number  of  the  persons  who 
should  play  it,  the  poet  with  Proteus  cut  the 
same  to  his  own  measure :  when  it  afforded 
no  pomp  at  all,  he  brought  it  to  the  rack  to 
make  it  scire.  Which  iuTincibly  proveth  <m 
my  side  that  plays  are  no  images  of  truth."^ 
The  author  of  'The  Bhist  of  Retreat,'  who 
describes  himself  as  formerly  ^a  great  af- 
fector  of  that  Tain  art  of  play-making," 
charges  the  authors  of  historical  plays  not 
only  with  expanding  and  curtailing  the 
action,  so  as  to  render  l^kem  no  images  of 
truth,  but  with  changing  the  historical  &ets 
altogether : — *^  If  they  write  of  histories  that 
are  known,  as  the  life  of  Pompey,  the  mar- 
tial affairs  of  Cs&sar,  and  other  worthies,  tliey 
giye  tiiem  a  new  face,  and  turn  them  out 
like  counterfeits  to  show  themseWes  on  the 
stage.'*  From  the  author  of  '  The  Blast  of 
Retreat'  we  deriye  the  most  accurate  ac- 
count of  those  comedies  of  intrigue  of  which 
none  have  come  down  to  us  from  this  eariy 
period  of  the  drama.  We  might  Umcj  he 
was  describing  the  productions  of  Mrs.  Behn 
or  Mrs.  Oentliyre,  in  sentences  that  might 
appear  to  be  quoted  from  Jeremy  Collier's 
attacks  upon  the  stage  more  than  a  century 
later : — **  Some,  by  taking  pity  upon  the  de- 
ceitful tears  of  the  stage-loyers,  haye  been 
moved  by  their  complaint  to  rue  on  their 


secret  friends,  whom  they  haye  thou^t  to 
haye  tasted  like  torment:  some,  hayii^ 
noted  the  ensamples  how  maidens  restrained 
from  the  marriage  of  those  whom  their 
friends  haye  misliked,  haye  there  learned 
a  policy  to  preyent  their  parents  by  steal- 
ing them  away :  some,  seeing  by  ensample  of 
the  stage-player  one  carried  with  too  much 
liking  of  another  man's  wife,  baring  noted 
by  what  practice  she  has  been  assailed  and 
oyertaken,  haye  not  fiuled  to  put  the  like  in 
effect  in  earnest  that  was  afbre  shown  in  jest. 

The  derice  of  carrying  and  recarryinp 

letters  by  laundresses,  practising  with  pedlars 
to  transport  their  tokens  by  cc^ourable  means 
to  sell  their  merchandise,  and  other  kind  of 
policies  to  beguile  fathers  of  their  children, 
husbands  of  their  wiyes,  guardians  of  their 
wards,  and  masters  of  their  servants,  is  it  not 
aptly  taught  in  'The  School  of  Abuse ?'"• 
Perhaps  the  worst  abuse  of  the  stage  of  this 
period  was  the  licence  of  the  clown  or  fool 
— an  abuse  which  the  greatest  and  the  most 
successful  of  dramatic  writers  found  it  es- 
sential to  denounce  and  put  down.  The  au- 
thor of  '  The  Blast  of  Retreat '  has  described 
this  riyidly : — "  And  all  be  [although]  these 
pastimes  were  not,  as  they  are,  to  be  con- 
demned simply  of  their  own  nature,  yet  be- 
cause they  are  so  abused  they  axe  abominable. 
For  the  Fool  no  sooner  showeth  himself  in 
his  colours,  to  make  men  merry,  but  straight- 
way lightly  there  followetlL  some  vanity,  not 
only  superfluous,  but  beastly  and  wicked. 
Tet  we,  so  carried  away  by  his  unseemly 
gesture  and  unreverenced  scorning,  that  we 
seem  only  to  be  delighted  in  him,  and  are 
not  content  to  sport  ourselyes  with  modest 
mirth,  as  the  matter  gives  occasion,  unless 
it  be  intermixed  with  knavery,  drunken 
merriments,  crafty  cunnings,  undecent  jug- 
glings,  clownish  conceits,  and  such  other 
cursed  mirth,  as  is  both  odious  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  off^isiye  to  honest  ears." 

*  The  editor  of  the  tract  appends  anote :— "  He  meaneth 
playc,  who  are  not  unfitly  lo  caHed." 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  EARLIEST  HISTORICAL  DRAMA. 


Wbki  tlie  aneiest  pftgesnts  and  myBieries 
had  been  pui  down  bj  the  force  of  public 
opimoB, — when  spectacles  of  a  dramatic  cha- 
racter had  ceased  to  be  employed  as  instni- 
ments  of  zeligioms  inBtruetion, — the  profes- 
sional plajen  who  had  sprung  up  founded 
their  popularitj  for  a  long  period  upon  the 
old  habits  and  associations  of  the  people. 
Our  drama  was  essentially  formed  by  a  course 
of  steady  i^ogress^  and  not  by  rapid  tran- 
sition. We  are  aceast<»ned  to  say  that  the 
dnma  was  created  by  8hakspere^  Marlow, 
Ghreene,  Kyd,  and  a  few  others  of  distin- 
guished genius ;  but  they  all  of  them  worked 
upon  a  rough  foundation  which  was  ready 
for  them.  The  superstructure  of  real  tra- 
gedy and  onnedyhad  to  be  erected  upon  the 
moral  plays,  the  romances,  the  histories, 
which  were  beginning  to  be  popular  in  the 
Texy  first  days  of  Queen  Eiiaabethy  and  con- 
tinued to  be  80,  even  in  their  veiy  rude 
forms^  beyond  the  close  of  her  long  reign. 

In  the  controTersial  writers  who,  about 
1580,  attacked  and  defended  the  early  Stage, 
we  find  no  direct  mention  of  those  Histories, 
^  bonrowed  out  of  our  Fing^tah  Chronicles, 
wherdn  our  forefathers*  valiant  acts,  that 
have  been  long  buried  in  rusty  brass  and 
wonn-eaten  bo<^  are  reviTed,  and  they 
themselves  raised  from  the  grave  of  oblivion, 
and  btought  to  plead  their  aged  honours  in 
open  presenoei"  This  is  a  description  of  the 
ttriy  Chronicle  Histories  of  the  stage,  as 
given  by  Thomas  Nashe,  in  1593.  Kashe 
goes  on  to  say :— '^  In  plays,  all  cosenages,  all 
conning  drifts,  over-gilded  with  outward  ho- 
liness, all  stratagems  of  war,  all  the  canker- 
woxms  that  breed  in  the  rust  of  peace, 
axe  most  lively  anatomised.  They  show  the 
ill  saccess  of  treason,  the  fall  of  hasty 
dimbers,  the  wretdied  end  of  usurpers^  the 
misery  of  civil  dissention,  and  how  just  Cfod 
is  erermoie  in  punishing  murder.  And  to 
ptove  every  one  of  these  allegations  could  I 
pcopound  the  cireumstanees  nf  tkis  fiay  and 


tkat.^  In  the  same  pamphlet  Nashe  de- 
scribes the  plays  to  the  performance  of  which 
^in  the  afternoon"  resetted  '^men  that  are 
their  own  masters,  as  gentlemen  of  the  court, 
the  inns  of  court,  and  the  nomber  of  captains 
and  soldiers  about  London."  To  this  audi- 
ence, then, — ^not  the  rudest  or  least  refined, 
however  idle  and  dissipated, — ^the  represent- 
ation of  some  series  of  events  connected 
with  the  history  of  their  country  had  a  charm 
which,  according  to  Nashc^  was  to  divert 
them  from  grosser  excitements.  In  another 
passage  the  same  writer  says,  *^  What  a  glo- 
rious thing  it  is  to  have  King  Henry  Y. 
represented  on  the  stage  leading  the  French 
king  prisoner,  and  forcing  both  him  and  the 
IXauphin  to  swear  fealty."  Something  like 
this  dramatic  action  is  to  be  found  in  one  of 
those  elder  historical  plays  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  '  The  Famous  Victories  of 
Henry  Y.,  containing  the  Honourable  Battle 
of  Agincourt.'  Nothing  can  be  ruder  or 
more  inartificial  than  the  dramatic  conduct 
of  *  The  Famous  Yictories  :*  nothing  grosser 
than  the  taste  of  many  of  its  dialogues.  The 
old  Coventry  play  of  'Hock  Tuesday,'  ex- 
hibited before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  KenHworth 
Castle,  in  1575,  did  not  more  essentially 
differ  in  the  conduct  of  its  action  from  the 
structure  of  a  r^ular  historical  drama,  than 
such  a  play  as  '  The  Famous  Yictories*  dif- 
fered, in  all  that  constitutes  dramatic  beauty 
and  propriety,  from  the  almost  contemporary 
histories  of  Marlow  and  Shakspere.  To  un- 
derstand what  Shakspere  especially  did  for 
English  History,  we  may  well  bestow  a  little 
study  upon  this  extraonfinary  compodtion. 

'  The  Famous  Yictories'  is  a  regal  story ; 
its  scenes  changing  from  the  tavern  to  the 
palace,  from  England  to  France ;  now  ex- 
hibitiiq^  the  wild  Prince  striking  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  frither  on  the  seat  of  justice, 
and  then,  after  a  little  while,  the  same 
Prince  a  hero  and  a  conqueror.  A  raised 
floor  famishes  ample  room  for  all  these  dis- 
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plays.  A  painted  board  leads  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  audience  from  one  country  to 
another ;  and  vrhen  the  honourable  battle  of 
Agincourt  is  to  be  fought,  ^  two  armies  fly 
in,  represented  with  four  swords  and  buck- 
lers, and  then  what  hard  heart  will  not  re- 
ceive it  for  a  pitched  field  1 "  (Sidney — '  De- 
fence of  Poesy.')  The  curtain  is  remoyed, 
and  without  preparation  we  encounter  the 
Prince  in  the  midst  of  his  profligacy.  Ned 
and  Tom  are  his  companions  ;  and  when  the 
Prince  says,  ^  Think  you  not  that  it  was  a 
yillainous  part  of  me  to  rob  my  father's  re- 
ceivers?" Ned  very  charitably  answers, 
"  Why  no,  my  lord,  it  was  but  a  trick  of 
youth."  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  who  passes  by 
the  familiar  name  of  Jockey,  joins  this  plea- 
sant company,  and  he  informs  the  Prince 
that  the  town  of  Deptford  has  risen  with 
hue  and  cry  after  the  Prince's  man  who  has 
robbed  a  poor  carrier.  The  accomplished 
Prince  then  meets  with  the  receivers  whom 
he  has  robbed;  and,  after  bestowing  upon 
them  the  names  of  villains  and  rascals, 
he  drives  them  oflT  with  a  threat  that  if  they 
say  a  word  about  the  robbery  he  will  have 
them  hanged.  With  their  booty,  then, 
will  they  go  to  the  tavern  in  Eastcheap, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  Prince: — ^**We 
are  all  fellows,  I  tell  you,  sirs  ;  an  the  king 
my  father  were  dead,  we  Would  be  all  kings." 
The  scene  is  now  London,  with  John  Gob- 
bler, Robin  Pewterer,  and  Lawrence  Coster- 
monger  keeping  watch  and  ward  in  the  ac- 
customed style  of  going  to  sleep.  There  is 
short  rest  for  them ;  for  Derrick,  the  carrier 
who  has  been  robbed  by  the  Prince's  ser- 
vant, is  come  to  London  to  seek  his  goods. 
Tarleton,  the  famous  Clown,  plays  the  Kent- 
ish carrier.  It  matters  little  what  the  author 
of  the  play  has  written  down  for  him,  for 
his  ''wondrous  plentiful  pleasant  ex  temporal 
wit"  will  do  much  better  for  the  amusement 
of  his  audience  than  the  dull  dialogue  of 
the  prompt-books.  In  the  scene  before  us 
he  has  to  catch  the  thief,  and  to  take  bitn 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice ;  and  when 
the  Court  is  set  in  order,  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice cries/  *'  Qaoler,  bring  the  prisoner  to  the 
bar,"  Derrick  speaks  according  to  the  book, 
— "  Hear  you,  my  lord,  I  pray  you  bring  the 


bar  to  the  prisoner ;"  but  what  he  adds, 
having  this  hint  for  a  clown's  licence,  soon 
renders  the  Chief  Justice  a  very  insignificant 
personage.  The  real  wit  of  Tarleton  pro- 
bably did  much  to  render  the  dullness  of 
the  early  stage  endurable  by  persons  of  any 
refinement.  Henry  Chettle,  in  his  curious 
production,  'Eind-Hartes  Dreame,'  written 
about  four  years  after  Tarleton's  death,  thus 
describes  his  appearance  in  a  vision; — ^''The 
next,  by  his  suit  of  russet,  his  buttoned  cap, 
his  tabor,  his  standing  on  the  toe,  and  other 
tricks,  I  knew  to  be  either  the  body  or  re- 
semblance of  Tarleton,  who,  living,  for  his 
pleasant  conceits  was  of  all  men  liked,  and, 
dying,  for  mirth  left  not  his  fellow."  The 
I^ince  enters  and  demands  the  release  of 
his  servant,  which  the  Chief  Justice  refuses. 
The  scene  which  ensues  when  the  Prince 
strikes  the  Chief  Justice  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  poetical  poverty  of  the  early 
stage.  In  the  representation,  the  action 
would  of  course  be  exciting,  but  the  dialogue 
which  accompanies  it  is  beyond  comparison 
bald  and  meaningless.  The  audience  was, 
however,  compensated  by  Tarleton's  iteration 
of  the  scene: — ^'^ Faith,  John,  I'll  tell  thee 
what :  thou  shalt  be  my  lord  chief  justice, 
and  thou  shalt  sit  in  the  chair ;  and  I  '11  be 
the  young  prince,  and  hit  thee  a  box  on  the 
ear  ;  and  then  thou  shalt  say.  To  teach  you 
what  prerogatives  mean,  I  commit  you  to 
the  Fleet."  The  Prince  is  next  presented 
really  in  prison,  where  he  is  visited  by  Sir 
John  Oldcastle.  The  Prince,  in  his  dialogue 
with  Jockey,  Ned,  and  Tom,  again  exhibits 
himself  as  the  basest  and  most  vulgar  of 
ruflians ;  but,  hearing  his  father  is  sick,  he 
goes  to  Court,  and  the  bully,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  becomes  a  saintly  hypocrite : 
— '*  Pardon  me,  sweet  father,  pardon  me  : 
good  my  lord  of  Exeter,  speak  for  me  ;  par- 
don me,  pardon,  good  father :  not  a  word : 
ah,  he  will  not  speak  one  word :  ah,  Harry, 
now  thrice  unhappy  Harry.  But  what  shall 
I  do  ?  I  will  go  take  me  into  some  solitary 
place,  and  there  lament  my  sinful  life, 
and,  when  I  have  done,  I  will  lay  me  down 
and  die".  The  scene  where  tiie  Prince 
removes  the  crown  possesses  a  higher  in- 
terest, when  we  recollect  the  great  parallel 
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scene  of  Shalupere*!  Heniy  lY.  Part  II., 
beginniDg 

"  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again." 

'The  Famous  Victories'  was  printed  in 
1694.  In  that  copy  much  of  the  prose  is 
chopped  up  into  lines  of  yarious  lengths,  in 
order  to  look  like  some  kind  of  measure  : — 

Hen.  V.  Most  soYereign  lord,  and  well-beloved 

&ther, 
I  came  into  your  chamber  to  comfort  the  melan- 
choly 
Soul  of  your  body,  and  finding  you  at  that  time 
Past  all  recovery,  and  dead  to  my  thinking, 
God  is  my  witness,  and  what  should  I  do. 
But  with  weeping  tears  lament  the  death  of  you, 

my  father; 
And  after  that,  seeing  the  crown,  1  took  it 
And  tell  me,  my  fiither,  who  might  better  take 

it  than  I, 
After  your  deathi  but,  seeing  you  live, 
I  meet  humbly  render  it  into  your  miyesty's 

hands. 
And  the  happiest  man  alive  that  my  fiither  lives; 
And  live  my  lord  and  fiither  for  ever ! 

Hen.  IV.  Stand  up,  my  son; 
Thine  answer  hath  sounded  well  in  mine  ears, 
For  I  must  needs  confess  that  I  was  in  a  vexy 

sound  sleep. 
And  altogether  unmindful  of  thy  coming : 
But  come  near,  my  son. 

And  let  me  put  thee  in  posseasion  whilst  I  live. 
That  none  deprive  thee  of  it  after  my  death. 
Hen.  V.  Well  may  I  take  it  at  your  nuyesty's 

hands. 
But  it  shall  never  touch  my  head  so  long  as  my 

fiither  lives.  [He  taketh  the  crown. 

Hen.  IV.  God  give  thee  Joy,  my  son ; 
God  bless  thee  and  make  thee  his  servant, 
And  send  thee  a  prosperous  reign; 
For  God  knows,  my  son,  how  hardly  I  came  by  it, 
And  how  hardly  I  have  maintained  it. 
Hen.  V.  Howsoever  you  came  by  it  I  know 

not; 
And  now  I  have  it  from  you,  and  from  you  I 

will  keep  it : 
And  he  that  seeks  to  take  the  crown  from  my 

head, 
Let  him  look  that  his  armour  be  thicker  than 

mine, 
Or  I  will  pierce  him  to  the  heart. 
Were  it  harder  than  bxass  or  bullion. 
Hen.  IV.  Nobly  spoken,  and  like  a  king. 


Now  trust  me,  my  lords,  I  fear  not  but  my  son 
Will  be  as  warlike  and  victorious  a  prince 
As  ever  reigned  in  England." 

Henry  IV.  dies ;  Henry  V.  is  crowned ; 
the  evil  companions  are  cast  off;  the  Chief 
Justice  is  forgiven ;  and  the  expedition  to 
France  is  resolved  upon.  To  trace  the  course 
of  the  war  would  be  too  much  for  the  patience 
of  our  readers.  The  clashing  of  the  four 
swords  and  bucklers  might  have  rendered  its 
stage  representation  endurable. 

<  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  III.'  is  the 
only  other  History,  of  which  we  possess  a 
printed  copy,  that  we  can  assign  to  the  period 
before  the  first  real  dramatists.  This  old  play 
is  a  work  of  higher  pretension  than  'The 
Famous  Victories.*  Like  that  play,  it  con- 
tains many  prose  speeches  which  are  printed 
to  have  some  resemblance  to  measured  lines ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  pas- 
sages of  legitimate  verse  which  are  run  to- 
gether as  prose.  The  most  ambitious  part  of 
the  whole  performance  is  a  speech  of  Richard 
before  the  battle :  and  this  we  transcribe : — 

"  King.  The  hell  of  life  that  hangs  upon  the 
crown. 
The  daily  cares,  the  nightly  dreams, 
The  wretched  crews,  the  treason  of  the  foe. 
And  horror  of  my  bloody  practice  past, 
Strikes  such  a  terror  to  my  wounded  conscience. 
That,  sleep  I,  wake  I,  or  whatsoever  I  do, 
Methinks  their  ghosts  come  gaping  for  revenge 
Whom  I  have  slain  in  reaching  for  a  crown. 
Clarence  complains  and  crieth  for  revenge ; 
My  nephews'  bloods,  Revenge !  revenge !  doth 

ciy; 

The  headless  peers  come  pressing  for  revenge; 

And  every  one  cries.  Let  the  tyrant  die. 

The  sun  by  day  shines  hotly  for  revenge; 

The  moon  by  night  eclipseth  for  revenge; 

The  stars  are  tum'd  to  comets  for  revenge; 

The  planets  change  their  courses  for  revenge; 

The  birds  sing  not,  but  sorrow  for  revenge; 

The  silly  Uimbs  sit  bleating  for  revenge; 

The  screeching  raven  sits  croaking  for  revenge; 

Whole  heads  of  beasts  come  bellowing  for  re- 
venge; 

And  all,  yea,  all  the  world,  I  think, 

Cries  for  revenge,  and  nothing  but  revenge : 

But  to  conclude,  I  have  deserv'd  revenge. 

In  company  I  dare  not  trust  my  friend; 

Being  alone,  I  dread  the  secret  foe; 
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I  donbt  my  food,  lest  pousn  Irak  thereiii; 

My  bed  is  oncoth,  rest  refrains  my  hesd. 

Then  such  a  life  I  coont  fsr  worse  to  be 

Than  thousand  deaths  unto  a  damned  death ! 

How !  was  't  death,  I  said  1  who  dare  attempt 
my  death] 

Kay,  who  dare  so  much  as  once  to  think  my 
death? 

Though  enemies  there  be  that  would  my  1)ody 
kin, 

Yet  shall  they  leave  a  never-dying  mind. 

But  you,  villains,  rebels,  tnutors  as  you  are. 

How  came  the  foe  in,  pressing  so  nearl 

Where,  where  slept  the  ganison  that  should  a 
beat  them  backl 

Where  was  our  friends  to  intercept  the  foet 

All  gone,  quite  fled,  his  loyalty  quite  laid  a-bed. 

Then  vengesnoe,  mischief,  boiror,  with  mis- 
chance. 

Wild-fire,  with  whirlwinds,  Ught  upon  your  heads, 

That  thus  betray'd  your  prince  by  your  untruth  J" 

There  is  not  &  trace  in  the  elder  play  of  the 
iAaraoter  of  Shakspere's  Richard: — ^in  that 
{day  he  is  a  coarse  ruffian  only — an  intellec- 
tual villain.  The  author  has  not  even  had 
the  skill  to  copy  the  dramatic  narrative  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  scene  of  the  arrest 
of  Hastings.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  to  make 
Richard  display  the  brute  force  of  the  tyrant 
The  affected  complacency,  the  mock  passion, 
the  bitter  sarcasm  of  the  Richard  of  the  his- 
torian, were  left  for  Shakspere  to  imitate  and 
improve. 

Rude  as  is  the  dramatic  construction,  and 
coarse  the  execution,  of  these  two  relics  of 
the  period  which  preceded  the  transition 
state  of  the  stage,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  had  their  ruder  predecessors, — 
dumb-shows,  with  here  and  there  explana- 
tory rhymes  adapted  to  the  same  gross  po- 
pular taste  that  had  so  long  delighted  in 
the  Mysteries  and  Moralities  which  even 
still  held  a  divided  empire.  The  growing 
love  of  the  people  for  '^  the  stonal  shows," 
as  Laneham  calls  the  Coventry  play  of 
'Hock  Tuesday,'  was  the  naturid  result  of 
the  energetic  and  inquiring  spirit  of  the  age. 
There  were  many  who  went  to  the  theatre  to 
be  instructed.  In  the  prologue  to  '  Henry 
yill.'  we  find  that  tiiis  great  source  of  the 
popularity  of  the  early  Histories  was  still 
active : — 


"  9iich  SB  ^e 
Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe, 
May  here  find  truth  too." 

Heywood^  in  his  '  Apology  for  Actors,'  thus 
writes  in  1612 :— -"  Plays  have  made  the 
ignorant  more  apprehensive,  taught  the 
unlearned  the  knowledge  of  many  famouB 
histories,  instructed  such  as  cannot  read 
in  the  discovery  of  our  English  Chronicles: 
and  what  man  have  you  now  of  that  weak 
capacity  that  cannot  discourse  of  any  no- 
table thing  recorded  even  from  William  the 
Conqueror,  nay,  from  the  landing  of  Brute, 
until  this  day,  being  possessed  of  their 
true  use?"  There  is  a  tradition  reported 
by  Gildon,  (which  Percy  believes,  though 
Malone  pronounces  it  to  be  a  fiction,)  Umt 
Shakspere,  in  a  conversation  with  Ben 
Jonson  upon  the  subject  of  his  historical 
plays,  said  that,  ''finding  the  nation  ge- 
nerally very  ignorant  of  history,  he  wrote 
them  in  order  to  instruct  the  people  in  that 
particular."  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  credit  or  discredit  this  anecdote,  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  Shakspere 
first  became  personally  interested  in  pro- 
viding entertainment  and  instruction  for  the 
people,  there  was  a  great  demand  already 
existing  for  that  species  of  drama,  which 
subsequently  became  important  enough  to 
constitute  a  class  apart  from  Tragedy  or 
Comedy. 


The  Legendary  History  of  England  was 
seized  upon  at  an  early  period,  as  possess- 
ing dramatic  capabilities ;  and  in  '  Ferrex 
and  Porrex,'  (sometimes  called  '  Gorboduc,') 
we  have  the  work  of  two  poetical  minds, 
labouring,  however,  upon  false  principles. 
This  drama  was  acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth 
as  early  as  1562.  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord 
Buckhurst,  its  joint  author  with  Thomas 
Norton,  was  a  man  of  real  genius ;  yet  the 
dramatic  form  ovennasteied  his  poetical 
capacity.  Stately  harangues  stand  in  the 
place  of  earnest  passion ;  rhetorical  descrip- 
tion thrusts  out  scenic  action.  Some  of  the 
lines,  no  doubt,  are  forcible  and  impressive, 
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sach  as  those  on  the  causes  and  misexxes  of 
dwil  war: 


« 


And  thou,  O  Britain !  whilom  in  renown, 
Whilom  in  wealth  snd  fame,  ahalt  thus  be  torn, 
Diamember'd  thus,  and  thus  be  rent  in  twain, 
Thus  wasted  and  defiic'd,  spoU'd  and  destroyed: 
These  be  the  fruits  your  dvil  wars  will  bring. 
Hereto  it  comes,  when  kings  will  not  consent 
To  gnve  advice,  but  follow  wilful  wilL 
This  is  the  end,  when  in  fond  princes'  hearts 
Flattery  prevails,  and  sage  rede  hath  no  place. 
These  are  the  plagues,  when  murder  is  the 

mean  • 

To  make  new  heirs  unto  the  royal  crown. 
Thus  wreak  the  gods,  when  that  the  mother's 

wrath 
Nought  but  the  blood  of  her  own  child  may 

These  miBchie&  spring  when  rebels  will  arise. 
To  work  revenge,  and  judge  their  prince's  fact. 
This,  this  ensues,  when  noble  men  do  &il 
In  loyal  truth,  and  subjects  will  be  kings. 
And  this  doth  grow,  when  lo !  unto  the  prince, 
Whom  death  or  sudden  hap  of  life  bereaves, 
No  certain  heir  remains ;  such  certain  heir 
As  not  all  only  is  the  rightful  heir. 
But  to  the  realm  is  so  made  known  to  be. 
And  truth  thereby  vested  in  subjects'  hearts." 


To  the  Legends  of  England  belongs  '  Lo- 
OBnra/  a  play  fiJsely  ascribed  to  8hakiq>ere 
.  himself,  and  Shakspere's  own  *  Lear.'  The 
'Lear'  wholly  belongs  to  the  Tragic  Drama, 
"  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  dnunatic 
art  existing  in  the  world.'*  '  Locbue  '  may 
here  daim  a  slig^  notice : — 

The  subject  of  this  tragedy  was  a  fayourite 
with  the  eaxly  poets.  We  find  it  in  '  The 
Minor  of  Magistrates,*  in  Spenser,  and  in 
Pisyton ;  occupying  seven  stanzas  of  '  The 
Faery  Queen'  (Book  IL,  Oanto  10),  and  fiffy 
lines  of  the  '  Poly-Olbaon.'  The  legend  of 
Brutus  is  cixcumstantially  related  in  Milton's 
'  History  of  England,'  where  the  story  of 
Locrine  is  told  with  the  power  of  a  poet : — 

*^  Afber  this,  Brutus,  in  a  chosen  pLaee, 
builds  Troja  NoTa,  changed  in  time  to 
Trinovantum,  now  London,  and  began  to 
enact  laws,  Heli  being  then  high  priest  in 
Judsea ;  sad,  having  governed  the  whole 


isle  twenty-four  years,  died,  and  was  buried 
in  his  new  Troy.  His  three  sons,  Locrine, 
Albanact,  and  Oamber,  divide  the  land  by 
consent.  Locrine  has  the  middle  part, 
Loegria ;  Camber  possessed  Oambria,  or 
Wales ;  Albanact,  Albania,  now  Scotland. 
But  he  in  the  end,  by  Humber,  king  of 
the  Hunns,  who  with  a  fleet  invaded  that 
land,  was  slain  in  fight,  and  his  people  drove 
back  into  Loegria.  Locrine  and  his  brother 
go  out  against  Humber ;  who,  now  march- 
ing onwards,  was  by  them  defeated,  and  in 
a  river  drowned,  which  to  this  day  retains 
his  name.  Among  the  spoils  of  his  camp 
and  navy  were  found  certain  young  maids, 
and  Estrildis  above  the  rest,  passing  fair, 
the  daughter  of  a  king  in  Germany ;  from 
whence  Humber,  as  he  went  wasting  the  sea 
coast,  had  led  her  captive;  whom  Locrine, 
though  before  contracted  to  the  daughter 
of  Oorineus,  resolves  to  many.  But  being 
forced  and  threatened  by  Gorineus,  whose 
authority  and  power  he  feared,  Guendolen 
the  daughter  he  yields  to  marry,  but  in  se- 
cret loves  the  other:  and  ofttimes  retiring, 
as  to  some  private  sacrifice,  throng  vaults 
and  passages  made  under  ground,  and  seven 
years  thus  enjoyiog  her,  had  by  her  a  daugh- 
ter equally  fair,  whose  name  was  Sabra.  But 
when  once  his  fear  was  off  by  the  death  of 
Corineus,  not  content  with  secret  enjoyment, 
divorcing  Guendolen,  he  made  Estrildis  now 
his  queen.  Guendolen,  all  in  rage,  departs 
into  Cornwall,  where  Madan,  the  son  she 
had  by  Locrine,  was  hitherto  brought  up  by 
Corineus,  his  grandfather.  And  gathering 
an  army  of  her  father's  friends  and  subjects, 
gives  battle  to  her  husband  by  the  river 
Sture ;  wherein  Locrine,  shot  with  an  arrow, 
ends  his  life.  But  not  so  ends  the  fury  of 
Guendolen ;  for  Estrildis,  and  her  daughter 
Sabra,  she  throws  into  a  river ;  and,  to  leave 
a  monument  of  revenge,  proclaims  that  the 
stream  be  thenceforth  called  after  the  dam- 
sel's name,  which,  by  length  of  time,  is 
changed  now  to  Sabrina,  or  Severn." 

In  'Comus*  Milton  lingers  with  delight 
about  the  same  story : — 
"  There  is  a  gentle  nymph  not  in  from  hence. 

That  with  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn 
stream. 
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Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  Yirgin.  pure ; 
Whilome  she  was  the  (laughter  of  Locrine, 
That  had  the  sceptre  from  his  &ther  Brute. 
She,  guiltless  damsel,  flying  the  mad  pursuit 
Of  her  enraged  stepdame,  Guendolen, 
Commended  her  Mr  innocence  to  the  flood. 
That  stay'd  her  flight  with  his  cross-flowing 
course." 

The  dumb-show,  as  it  is  called,  of  'Lo- 
crine*  is  tolerably  decisire  as  to  the  date  of 
the  performance.  It  belongs  essentially  to 
that  period  when  the  respective  powers  of 
action  and  of  words  were  imperfecUy  under- 
stood ;  when  what  was  exhibited  to  the  eye 
required  to  be  explained,  and  what  was  con- 
veyed to  the  imagination  of  the  audience  by 
speech  was  to  be  made  more  intelligible  by  a 
sign-painting  pantomime.  Nothing  could  be 
more  characteristic  of  a  very  rude  state  of 
art,  almost  the  rudest,  than  the  dumb-shows 
which  introduce  each  act  of '  Locrine.'  Act  I. 
is  thus  heralded : — 

"  Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter  Ate  in  black, 
with  a  burning  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  bloody 
sword  in  the  other.  Presently  let  there  come 
forth  a  lion  running  after  a  bear;  then  come 
forth  an  archer,  who  must  kill  the  lion  in  a 
dumb  show,  and  then  depart    Ate  remains." 

Ate  then  tells  us,  in  good  set  verse,  that  a 
mighty  lion  was  killed  by  a  dreadful  archer ; 
and  the  seventeen  lines  in  which  we  are  told 
this  are  filled  with  a  very  choice  description 
of  the  lion  before  he  was  shot,  and  after  he 
was  shot.  And  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
subject  of  the  play  ?  It  is  an  acted  simile : — 

"  So  valiant  Brute,  the  terror  of  the  world. 
Whose  only  looks  did  scare  his  enemies. 
The  archer  Death  brought  to  his  latest  end. 
0,  what  may  long  abide  above  this  g^und, 
In  state  of  bliss  and  healthful  happiness  V 

In  the  second  act  we  have  a  dumb-show  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda;  in  the  third  "a 
crocodile  sitting  on  a  river's  bank,  and  a 
little  snake  stinging  it;"  in  the  fourth  Om- 
phale  and  Hercules;  in  the  fifth  Jason, 
Medea,  and  Creon's  daughter.  Ate,  who  is 
the  great  show-woman  of  these  scenes,  intro- 
duces her  puppets  on  each  occasion  with  a 
line  or  two  of  Latin,  and  always  concludes 
her  address  with  «>&"— "So  valiant  Brute" 


— "So  fares  it  with  young  Locrine" — ^'^So 
Humber"  — "So  martial  Locrine"  — "So 
Gkiendolen."  A  writer  in  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review'  most  justly  calls  Locrine  "a  cha- 
racteristic work  of  its  time."  If  we  were  to 
regard  these  dumb-^hows  as  the  most  deci- 
sive marks  of  its  chronology,  we  should  carry 
the  play  back  to  the  age  when  the  form  of 
the  moralities  was  in  some  degree  indispen- 
sable to  a  dramatic  performance ;  when  the 
action  could  not  move  and  develop  itself 
without  the  assistance  of  something  ap- 
proaching to  the  chanRster  of  a  chorus.  Thus 
in  '  Tancred  and  Qismunda,'  originally  acted 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1568,  previous  to 
the  first  act  "  Cupid  cometh  out  of  the 
heavens  in  a  cradle  of  flowers,  drawing  forth 
upon  the  stage,  in  a  blue  twist  of  silk,  from 
his  left  hand.  Tain  Hope,  Brittle  Joy ;  and 
with  a  carnation  twist  of  silk  from  his  right 
hand.  Fair  Resemblance,  Late  Repentance." 
We  have  their  choruses  at  the  conclusion  of 
other  acts ;  and,  previous  to  the  fourth  act, 
not  only  "  Megsara  riseth  out  of  hell,  with 
the  other  furies,"  but  she  subsequently  mixes 
in  the  main  action,  and  throws  her  snake 
upon  Tancred.  Whatever  period  therefore 
we  may  assign  to  '  Locrine,'  varying  between 
the  date  of '  Tancred  and  Gismunda'  and  its 
original  publication  in  1594,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  had  not 
power  enough  to  break  through  the  tram- 
mels of  the  early  stage.  He  had  not  that 
confidence  in  the  force  of  natural  action  and 
just  characterization  which  would  allow  a 
drama  to  be  wholly  dramatic.  He  wanted 
that  high  gift  of  imagination  which  conceives 
and  produces  these  qualities  of  a  drama; 
and  he  therefore  dealt  as  with  an  unimagi- 
native audience.  The  same  want  of  the 
dramatic  power  renders  his  play  a  succession 
of  harangues,  in  which  the  last  thing  thought 
of  is  the  appropriateness  of  language  to  situa- 
tion. The  first  English  dramatists,  and 
those  who  worked  upon  their  model,  appear 
to  have  gone  upon  the  principle  that  they 
produced  the  most  perfect  work  of  art  when 
they  took  their  art  entirely  out  of  the  pro- 
vince of  nature.  The  highest  art  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  Nature  in  her  very  highest  forms ; 
something  which  is  above  common  reality, 
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but  at  the  same  time  real.  The  lowest  art 
embodies  a  principle  opposite  to  nature ; 
something  purely  oonTentional,  and  conse- 
quently always  uninteresting,  often  grotesque 
and  ridiculous.  *  Locrine*  fundshes  abundant 
examples  of  the  characteristics  of  a  school  of 
art  which  may  be  considered  as  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  school  of  Shakspere. 

We  hopelessly  look  for  any  close  parallel 
of  the  fustian  of  '  Locrine*  in  the  accredited 
works  of  Greene,  or  Marlowe,  or  Kyd,  who 
redeemed  their  pedantry  and  their  extrara- 
gance  by  occasional  grandeur  and  sweetness. 
The  diaJogue  from  first  to  last  is  inflated 
beyond  all  comparison  with  any  contempo- 
rary performance  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Most  readers  are  familiar  with  a 
gentleman  who,  when  he  is  entreated  to 
go  do?m,  says,  "  to  Pluto's  damned  lake,  to 
the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus  and  toiv 
tures  Tile  also."  The  valiant  Pistol  had,  no 
doubt,  diligently  studied  *  Locrine  ;*  but  he 
was  a  faint  copyist  of  such  sublime  as  the 
following:— 

"  You  ugly  spirits  that  in  Cocytns  moorn, 
And  gnash  your  teeth  with  dolorous  laments; 
You  fearful  dogs  that  in  black  Lethe  howl, 
And  scare  the  ghosts  with  your  wide-open 

throats; 
You  ugly  ghosts,  that  flying  from  these  dogs 
Do  plunge  yourselres  in  Puiyflegethon ; 
Come  all  of  you,  and  with  your  shrieking  notes 
Accompany  the  Britons'  conquering  host 
Come,  fierce  Erinnys,  horrible  with  snakes; 
Come,  ugly  furies,  armed  with  your  whips; 
You  threefold  judges  of  black  Tartarus, 
And  all  the  army  of  your  hellish  fiends, 
With  new-found  tonnentsrack  proud  Locrine*s 
bones!** 

The  speech  of  Sabren,  before  she  "  com- 
mended her  fiur  innocence  to  the  flood," 
with  other  scattered  passages  here  and  there, 
aflTord  evidence  that,  if  the  author  possessed 
little  or  nothing  of  what  may  be  properly 
called  dramatic  power,  he  might,  could  he 
have  shaken  off  the  hlse  learning  and  ex- 
travagance of  his  school,  have  produced 
something  which  with  proper  culture  might 
have  ripened  into  poetiy : 

"  You  mountain  nymphs  which  in  these  deserts 
reign. 


I  Cease  off  your  hasty  chase  of  savage  beasts  \ 
Prepare  to  see  a  heart  oppress'd  with  care; 
Address  your  ears  to  hear  a  moumfal  style ! 
No  human  strength,  no  work  can  work  my 

weal. 
Care  in  my  heart  so  tyrant-like  doth  deal. 
You  Diyades  and  lightfoot  Satyri, 
You  gracious  fairies,  which  at  oven-tide 
Your  closets  leave,  with  heavenly  beauty  stored. 
And  on  your  shoulders  spread  your  golden 

locks; 
You  savage  bears,  in  caves  and  darken'd  dens, 
Come  wail  with  me  the  martial  Locrine*s 

death; 
Come  mourn  with  me  for  beauteous  Estrild's 

death! 
Ah !  loving  parents,  little  do  you  know 
VThat  sorrow  Sabren  sufiers  for  your  thrall.' 


» 


According  to  Tieck,  ^  Locrine '  is  the 
earliest  of  8hakspere*s  dramas.  He  has  a 
theory  that  it  has  altogether  a  political 
tendency :  ''  It  seems  to  have  reference 
to  the  times  when  England  was  suffering 
through  the  parties  formed  in  favour  of 
Mary  Stuart,  and  to  have  been  written 
before  her  execution,  while  attacks  were 
feared  at  home,  and  invasions  from  abroad." 
It  was  corrected  by  the  author,  and  printed, 
he  further  says,  in  1695,  when  another 
Spanish  invasion  was  feared.  We  confess 
ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss  to  recognise  in 
'  Locrine '  the  mode  in  which  Shakspere 
usually  awakens  the  love  of  country.  The 
management  in  this  particular  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  '  King  John '  and 
'  Henry  V .'  '  Locrine  *  is  one  of  the  works 
which  Tieck  has  translated,  and  his  trans- 
lation is  no  doubt  a  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  opinions ;  yet  he  says,  frankly  enough, 
''  It  bears  the  marks  of  a  young  poet  un- 
acquainted with  the  stage,  who  endeavours 
to  sustain  himself  constantly  in  a  posture 
of  elevation,  who  purposely  neglects  the 
necessary  rising  and  sinking  of  tone  and 
effect,  and  who,  with  wonderful  energy,  en- 
deavours from  beginning  to  end  to  make  his 
personages  speak  in  the  same  highly-wrought 
and  poetical  language,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  shakes  out  all  his  school-learning 
on  every  possible  occasion."  To  reduce  this 
very  just  account  of  the  play  to  elementary 
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diticum,  Tieck  sajBy  fint,  that  the  action 
of  ^e  play  is  not  conducted  upon  dnona- 
tic  principles ;  second,  that  the  language  is 
not  raried  with  the  chaaracter  and  situation  ; 
third,  that  the  poetry  is  essentially  eonyen- 
tional,  being  the  reflection  of  the  author's 
school-learning.  It  must  be  evident  to  all 
our  readers  that  these  characteristics  are  the 
yery  reverse  of  Shakspere.  Schlegel  says  of 
'  Locrine/  ^  The  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of 
this  piece  are  not  altogether  unambiguous ; 
the  grounds  for  doubt,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  entitled  to  attention.  However,  this 
question  is  immediately  connected  with  that 
respecting  '  Titus  Andronicus,*  and  must  be 
at  the  same  time  resolved  in  the  affirmative 
or  negative.'*  We  dissent  entirely  from  this 
opinion.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  differences 
are  as  strikingly  maiked  between  '  Locrine ' 
and  'Titus  Andronicus'  as  between  'Titus 
Andronicus'  and  'Othello.*  Those  produc- 
tions were  separated  by  at  least  twenty  yean. 
The  youth  might  have  produced  Aaron ;  the 
perfect  master  of  his  art,  lago.  There  is  the 
broad  mark  of  originality  in  the  characteri- 
SEation  and  language  of  '  Titus  Andronicus.' 
The  terrible  passions  which  are  there  de- 
veloped by  the  action  find  their  vent  in  the 
appropriate  language  of  passion,  the  bold 
and  sometimes  rude  outpourings  of  nature. 
The  dutracters  of  'Lociine'  are  moved  to 


passioii,  but  first  and  last  they  speak  out 
of  books.  In  Shakspece,  high  poetry  is  the 
meet  natural  language  of  passion.  It  be- 
longs to  the  state  of  excitement  in  which  the 
character  is  placed ;  ithannonizes  with  the 
excited  state  of  the  reader  or  of  the  audience. 
But  the  whole  imagery  of  *  Locrine '  is  my- 
thological. In  a  speech  of  twenty  lines 
we  have  Rhadamanthus,  Hercules,  Eurydice, 
Erebus,  Pluto,  Mors,  Tantalus,  Pelops,  Ti- 
thonuB,  Minos,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Tisiphone. 
The  mythological  pedantry  is  carried  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  play,  though  unquestion- 
ably written  in  sober  sadness,  is  a  perfect 
tiavesty  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  early 
dramatists.  Conventional  as  Greene  and 
Marlowe  are  in  their  imagery,  a  single  act 
of  'Locrine'  contains  more  of  iMs  tinsel 
than  all  their  plays  put  together,  prone 
as  they  are  to  this  species  of  decoration. 
In  the  author  of  'Locrine'  it  becomes  so 
entirely  ridiculous,  that  this  quality  alone 
would  decide  us  to  say  ihsJi  Marlowe  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  Greene  either. 
It  belongs,  if  not  to  a  period  scarcely  re- 
moved from  the  rude  art  of  the  early  stages, 
at  least  to  a  period  when  the  principles  of 
real  dramatic  poetry  had  not  been  generally 
received.  It  is  essentially  of  the  first  tran- 
sition state,  in  point  of  conception  and  exe- 
cution. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  DRAMATISTS  OP  SHAKSPERE'S  FIRST  PERIOD. 


The  royal  patent  of  1574  authorized  in  the 
exercise  of  their  art  and  faculty  "James 
Burbadge,  John  Pwkyn,  John  Tjanbam,  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  and  Robert  Wilson,"  who  are 
described  as  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Although  on  the  early  stage  the 
characters  were  frequently  doubled,  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  that  these  ^yg  persons  were 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  form  a  company 
of  comedians.  They  had,  no  doubt,  subordi- 
nate actors  in  their  pay ;  they  being  the 


proprietors  or  shareholders  in  the  general 
adventure.  Of  these  ^e  original  patentees, 
four  remained  as  the  "  sharers  in  the  Black- 
friars  Playhouse"  in  1589,  the  name  only  of 
John  Perkyn  being  absent  from  the  sub- 
scribers to  a  certificate  to  the  Privy  Council, 
that  the  company  acting  at  the  Blackfriars 
"have  never  given  cause  of  displeasure  in 
that  they  have  brought  into  their  plays  mat- 
ters of  state  and  religion."  This  certificate 
— which  bears  the  date  of  November,  1589 — 
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exhibits  to  us  tlie  list  of  the  profesaioiial 
companions  of  Shakspeore  in  an  early  stage 
of  hJiB  career,  thongh  certainly  not  in  the 
very  earliest.  The  certificate  represents  the 
persons  subscribing  it  as  ^her  Majesty's 
poor  players,"  and  sets  forth  that  they  are 
"  all  of  them  sharers  in  the  Blackfriars  Play- 
house.*' Their  names  are  presented  in  the 
following  order : — 

1.  James  Burbadge. 

2.  Richard  Burbadge. 

3.  John  Laneham. 

4.  Thomas  Greene. 

5.  Robert  Wilson. 

6.  John  Taylor. 

7.  Anth.  Wadeson. 
6.  Thomas  Pope. 
9.  George  Peele. 

10.  Augustine  Phillipps. 

11.  Nicholas  Towley. 

12.  William  Shakespeare. 

13.  William  Kempe. 

14.  William  Johnson. 

15.  Baptiste  Goodale. 

16.  Robert  Armyn. 

In  the  *  Account  of  GBoaaa  Pesls  and  his 
Writings/  prefixed  to  Mr.  Dyce's  valuable 
edition  of  his  works  (1829),  the  editor  says, 
''  I  think  it  very  probable  that  Peele  occa- 
sionally tried  his  histrionic  talents,  particu- 
larly at  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
but  that  he  was  ever  engaged  as  a  regular 
actor  I  altogether  disbelieye."  But  the  pub- 
lication, in  1835,  by  Mr.  Collier,  of  the  above 
certificate  of  the  good  conduct  in  1689  of 
the  Blackfiriars  company,  which  he  discovered 
amongst  the  Bridgewater  Papers,  would  ap- 
pear to  determine  the  question  contrary  to 
the  belief  of  Mr.  Dyoe.  Mr.  Collier,  in  the 
tract  in  which  he  first  published  this  im- 
portant document''^,  says,  with  referenoe  to 
the  enumeration  of  Peele  in  the  certificate, 
^  George  Peele  was  unquestionably  the  dra- 
matic poet,  who,  I  conjectured  some  years 
ago,  was  upon  the  stage  early  in  life."  The 
name  of  George  Peele  stands  ninth  on  this 
list ;  that  of  William  Shakespeare  the  twelfth. 
The  name  of  William  Kempe  immediately 
follows  that  of  Shakspere.  Kempe  must 
have  become  of  importance  to  the  company 

*  *  New  Fact<i  regarding  the  Ltfeof  Shakespeare.* 


at  least  a  year  before  the  date  of  this  certi- 
ficate ;  fi»r  he  was  the  successor  of  Tarieton 
in  the  most  attractive  line  of  chaiaeters,  and 
Taj'leton  died  in  1568.  We  hold  that  »iak- 
spere  had  won  his  position  in  this  company 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  by  his  success  as  a 
dramatic  writer ;  and  we  consider  that  in 
the  same  manner  George  Peek  had  preceded 
him,  and  had  acquired  rank  and  property 
amongst  the  shareholders,  chiefly  by  the 
exercise  of  his  talents  as  a  dramatic  poet. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  upon  the 
early  stage,  the  occupations  of  actor  and 
**  maker  of  plays"  for  the  most  part  went  to- 
gether. The  dialogue  was  less  regarded 
than  the  action.  A  plot  was  hastily  got  up, 
with  rude  shows  and  startling  incidents. 
The  characters  were  little  discriminated ; 
one  actor  iock  the  tyrant  line,  and  another 
the  lover;  and  ready  words  were  at  hand 
for  the  one  to  rant  with  and  the  other  to 
whine.  The  actors  were  not  very  solicitous 
about  the  words,  and  often  discharged  their 
mimic  passions  in  extemporaneous  eloquence. 
In  a  few  years  the  necessity  of  pleasing  more 
refined  audiences  changed  the  economy  of 
the  stage.  Men  of  high  talent  sought  the 
theatre  as  a  ready  mode  of  maintenance  by 
their  writings  ;  but  their  connexion  with  the 
stage  would  naturally  begin  in  acting  rather 
than  in  authorship.  The  managers,  them- 
selves actors,  would  think,  and  perhaps 
rightly,  that  an  actor  would  be  the  best 
judge  of  dramatic  effect ;  and  a  Master  of 
Arts,  unless  he  were  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  business  of  the  stage,  might  better 
cany  his  taffeta  phrases  to  the  publishers  of 
sonnets.  The  rewards  of  authorship  through 
the  medium  of  the  press  were  in  those  days 
small  indeed  ;  and  paltry  as  was  the  draifia- 
tist's  fee,  the  players  were  far  better  pay- 
masters than  the  stationers.  To  become  a 
sharer  in  a  theatrical  speculation  offered  a 
reasonable  chance  of  competence,  if  not  of 
wealth.  If  a  sharer  existed  who  was  ^^  ex- 
cellent" enough  in  ^the  quality"  he  pro- 
fessed to  fill  the  stage  creditably,  and  added 
to  that  quality  ^  a  fiu^tious  grace  in  writ- 
ing," there  is  no  doubt  that  with  "  upright- 
ness of  dealing"  he  would,  in  such  a  com- 
pany as  that  of  the  BlackMars,  advance 
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rapidly  to  distmction,  and  have  the  counte- 
nance and  friendship  of  ^  diyen  of  worship." 
Such  was  the  character  given  to  Shakspere 
himself  in  1592.  One  of  the  early  puritani- 
cal attacks  upon  the  stage  has  this  coarse 
invectiye  against  players :  ^^  Are  they  not 
notoriously  known  to  be  those  men  in  their 
life  abroad,  as  they  are  on  the  stage,  roysters, 
brawlers,  ill-dealers,  boasters,  loyers,  loiterers, 
ruffians  ?  So  that  they  are  always  exercised 
in  playing  their  parts  and  practising  wicked- 
ness ;  making  that  an  art,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  the  better  gesture  it  in  their 
parts  ?  *'  By  the  side  of  this  silly  abuse  may 
be  placed  the  modest  answer  of  Thomas  Hey- 
wood,  the  most  prolific  of  writers,  himself  an 
actor  :  "  I  also  could  wish  that  such  as  are 
condemned  for  their  licentiousness  might  by 
a  general  consent  be  quite  excluded  our 
society ;  for,  as  we  are  men  that  stand  in  the 
broad  eye  of  the  world,  so  should  our  man- 
ners, gestures,  and  behaviours,  savour  of  such 
government  and  modesty,  to  deserve  the 
good  thoughts  and  reports  of  all  men,  and  to 
abide  the  sharpest  censure  even  of  those  that 
are  the  greatest  opposites  to  the  quality. 
Many  amongst  us  I  know  to  be  of  substance, 
of  government,  of  sober  lives,  and  temperate 
carriages,  housekeepers,  and  contributory  to 
all  duties  enjoined  them,  equally  with  them 
that  are  ranked  with  the  most  bountiful ; 
and  if,  amongst  so  many  of  sort,  there  be 
any  few  degenerate  from  the  rest  in  that 
good  demeanour  which  is  both  requisite  and 
expected  from  their  hands,  let  me  entreat 
you  not  to  censure  hardly  of  all  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  some,  but  rather  to  excuse  us,  as 
Ovid  doth  the  generality  of  women : — 

'  Parcite  paucarnm  difiimdere  crimen  in  omnes; 
S^>ectetur  mentis  quaeque  paella  suis.*"* 

Those  of  Peele*s  dramatic  works  which  have 
come  down  to  us  afbid  evidence  that  he  pos- 
sessed great  flexibility  and  rhetorical  power, 
without  much  invention,  with  very  little  dis- 
crimination of  character,  and  with  that  ten- 
'  dency  to  extravagance  in  the  management 
of  his  incidents  which  exhibits  small  ac- 
quaintance with  the  higher  principles  of  the 
dramatic  art.  He  no  doubt  became  a  writer 
for  the  stage  earlier  than  Shakspere.  He 
*  *  Apology  tor  Aeton.' 


brought  to  the  task  a  higher  poetical  feeling, 
and  more  scholarship,  than  had  been  pre- 
viously employed  in  the  rude  dialogue  which 
varied  the  primitive  melodramatic  exhibi- 
tions, which  afforded  a  rare  delight  to  au- 
diences with  whom  the  novel  excitement  of 
the  entertainment  compensated  for  many  of 
its  grossnesses  and  deficiencies.  Thomas 
Nash,  in  his  address  ^  To  the  Gentlemen  Stu- 
dents of  both  Universities,'  prefixed  to 
Qreene's  'Menaphon,*  mentions  Peele  amongst 
the  most  celebrated  poets  of  the  day,  "  as 
the  chief  supporter  of  pleasance  now  living, 
the  Atlas  of  poetry,  and  primus  verhorum 
artifex;  whose  first  increase,  the  'Arraign- 
ment of  Paris,'  might  plead  to  your  opinions 
his  pregnant  dexterity  of  wit,  and  manifold 
variety  of  invention,  wherein  {me  judice)  he 
goeth  a  step  beyond  all  that  write."  '  The 
Arraignment  of  Paris,'  which  Kash  describes 
as  Peele*8  first  increase,  or  first  production, 
was  performed  before  the  Queen  in  1584,  by 
the  children  of  her  chapel.  It  is  called  in 
the  title-page  ''a  pastoral.'*  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  favour  with  which  this 
mythological  story  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris 
was  received  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth 
might  in  some  degree  have  given  Peele  his 
rank  in  the  company  of  the  Queen's  players, 
who  appear  to  have  had  some  joint  interest  I 
with  the  children  of  the  chapel.  The  pas- 
toral possesses  little  of  the  dramatic  spirit ; 
but  we  occasionally  meet  with  passages  of 
great  descriptive  elegance,  rich  in  fancy, 
though  somewhat  overlaboured.  The  god- 
desses, however,  talk  with  great  freedom,  we 
might  say  with  a  slight  touch  of  mortal  vul- 
garity. This  would  scarcely  displease  the 
courtly  throng;  but  the  approbation  would 
be  overpowering  at  the  close,  when  Diana 
bestows  the  golden  ball,  and  Venus,  Pallas, 
and  Juno  cheerfully  resign  their  pretensions 
in  favour  of  the  superior  beauty,  wisdom, 
and  princely  state,  of  the  great  Eliza.  Such 
scenes  were  probably  not  for  the  multitude 
who  thronged  to  the  Blackfriars.  Peele  was 
the  poet  of  the  City  as  weU  as  of  the  Court. 
He  produced  a  Lord  Mayor's  Pageant  in 
1585,  when  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie  was  chief  ma- 
gistrate, in  which  London,  Magnanimity, 
Loyalty,  the  Country,  the  Thames,  the  Sol- 
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dier,  the  Sailor,  Science,  and  a  qtiatemion  of 
nymphs,  gratnlate  the  City  in  melodious 
verse.  Another  of  his  pageants  before  "  Mr. 
William  Web,  Lord  Mayor,"  in  1691,  has 
come  down  to  us.  He  was  ready  with  his 
verses  when  Sir  Henry  Lee  resigned  the 
office  of  Queen's  Champion  in  1690 ;  and  upon 
the  occasion  also  of  an  Installation  at  Windsor 
in  1693.  When  Elizabeth  visited  Theobalds 
in  1691,  Peele  produced  the  speeches  with 
which  the  Queen  was  received,  in  the  absence 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  by  members  of  his  house- 
j  hold,  in  the  characters  of  a  hermit,  a  gar- 
'  dener,  and  a  mole-catcher.  In  all  these 
\  productions  we  find  the  facility  which  dis- 
tinguished his  dramatic  writings,  but  nothing 
of  that  real  power  which  was  to  breathe  a  new 
life  into  the  entertainments  for  the  people. 
The  early  play  of  'Sir  Glyomon  and  Sir 
Glamydes'  is  considered  by  Mr.  Dyce  to  be 
the  production  of  Peele.  It  is  a  most  tedious 
drama,  in  the  old  twelve-syllable  rhyming 
verse,  in  which  the  principle  of  alliteration  is 
carried  into  the  most  ludicrous  absurdity, 
and  the  pathos  is  scarcely  more  moving  than 
the  woes  of  Pyramus  and  Thisby  in  A  'Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream.*  One  example  of  a 
lady  in  distress  may  suffice : — 


(( 


The  sword  of  this  my  loving  knight,  behold,  I 

here  do  take. 
Of  this  my  woeful  corpse,  alas,  a  final  end  to 

make  ! 
Tet,  ere  I  strike  that  deadly  stroke  that  shall 

my  life  deprave. 
Ye,  Muses,  aid  me  to  the  gods  for  mercy  first 

to  crave  r 


In  a  few  years,  perhaps  by  the  aid  of  better 
examples,  Peele  worked  himself  out  of  many 
of  the  absurdities  of  the  early  stage;  but  he 
had  not  strength  wholly  to  cast  them  off. 
We  'shall  notice  his  historical  play  of  ^  Ed- 
ward I.'  in  the  examination  of  the  theory 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  three  Parts  of 
Henry  YI.  in  their  original  state;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  us  here  to  enter  more 
minutely  into  the  question  of  his  dramatic 
ability.  It  is  pretty  manifest  that  a  new 
race  of  writers,  with  Shakspere  at  their  head, 
was  rising  up  to  push  Peele  from  the  posi- 
tion which  he  held  in  the  Blackfriars  com- 


pany in  1689.  He  is  one  of  the  three  to 
whom  Robert  Greene  in  1692  addressed  his 
dying  warning.  Peele  was,  according  to  the 
repentant  profligate,  driven,  like  himself  to 
extreme  shifts.  He  was  in  danger,  like 
Greene,  of  being  forsaken  by  the  puppets 
^  that  speak  from  our  mouths."  The  reason 
that  the  players  are  not  to  be  trusted  is 
because  their  place  is  supplied  by  another : 
"  Tes,  trust  them  not ;  for  there  is  an  upstart 
crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that,  with 
his  tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  player's  hide, 
supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a 
blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you ;  and,  being  an 
absolute  Johannes  fiictotum,  is  in  his  own 
conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country.'* 

Robert  Gbsbnb  has  been  described  by  his 
friend  Henry  Ghettle  as  a  *'  man  of  indifferent 
years,  of  ft^ce  amiable,  of  body  well-propor- 
tioned, his  attire  affcer  the  habit  of  a  scholar- 
like gentleman,  only  his  hair  somewhat  long." 
Greene  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
at  Cambridge  in  1678,  and  his  Master's  degree 
in  1683.  The  *' somewhat  long  hair"  is 
scai^cely  incompatible  with  the  *^  attire  after 
the  habit  of  a  scholar."  Chettle's  description 
of  the  outward  appearance  of  the  man  would 
scarcely  lead  us  to  imagine,  what  he  has 
himself  told  us,  that  ^his  company  were 
lightly  the  lewdest  persons  in  the  land."  In 
one  of  his  posthumous  tracts,  '  The  Repent- 
ance of  Robert  Greene,'  which  Mr.  Dyce,  the 
editor  of  his  works,  holds  to  be  genuine,  he 
says,  ^I  left  the  University  and  away  to 
London,  where  (after  I  had  continued  some 
short  time,  and  driven  myself  out  of  credit 
with  sundry  of  my  friends)  I  became  an 
author  of  plays,  and  a  penner  of  love  pam- 
phlets, so  that  I  soon  grew  fiimous  in  that 
quality,  that  who  for  that  trade  grown  so 
ordinal  about  London  as  Robin  Greene  ? 
Young  yet  in  years,  though  old  in  wicked- 
ness, I  began  to  resolve  that  there  was  no- 
thing bad  that  was  profitable :  whereupon  I 
grew  so  rooted  in  all  mischief,  that  I  had  as 
great  a  delight  in  wickedness  as  sundry  hath 
in  godliness ;  and  as  much  felicity  I  took  in 
villainy  as  others  had  in  honesty."  The 
whole  story  of  Greene's  life  renders  it  too 
probable  that  Gabriel  Harvey's  spiteful  cari- 
cature of  him  had  much  of  that  real  re- 
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■embkace  which  renders  a  caxicftture  most 
effective:  ^'I  was  aHogether  unacquaiBied 
with  the  man,  and  never  once  sftluted  him 
bj  name :  but  who  in  Lond<m  hath  Bot  heard 
of  ^lis  di88<^ute  and  licentious  living ;  his 
fond  disguising  of  a  Master  of  Art  with 
ruffianly  hair,  unseemly  aj^^arel,  and  more 
unseemly  company;  his  vainglinrious  and 
Thrasonical  braving;  his  Mpperly  extem- 
porizing and  Tarletonizing ;  his  apish  coun- 
t^eiting  of  every  ridiculous  and  absurd  toy ; 
his  fine  coiening  of  jugglers,  and  finer  jug- 
gling with  cozeners ;  his  villainous  cogging 
and  foisting;  his  monstrous  swearing  and 
horxiye  forswearing ;  his  impious  profsiiing 
of  sacred  tests ;  his  other  scaadalous  and 
blasphemous  raving;  his  riotous  and  out- 
rageous surfeiting ;  his  continual  shifting  of 
lodgings ;  his  plausible  mustering  and  ban- 
queting of  roysterly  acquaintance  at  his  first 
coming;  his  beggarly  departing  in  every 
hostess's  debt ;  his  infamous  resorting  to  the 
Banksidey  Shoreditch,  Southwark,  and  other 
filthy  haunts  ;  his  obscure  lurking  in  basest 
comers ;  his  pawning  of  his  sword,  doak,  and 
what  not,  when  money  came  short ;  his  im- 
pudent pamphleting,  fantastical  interluding, 
and  desperate  libelling,  when  other  cozening 
shifts  failed?*'*  This  is  the  bitterness  of 
revenge,  not  softened  even  by  the  penalty 
which  the  wretched  man  had  paid  for  ius 
oiience,  dyiBg  prematundy  in  mi««y  «d 
ac^tariness,  and  writing  from  his  lodging  at 
a  poor  shoemaker's  these  last  touching  lines 
to  the  wife  whom  he  had  abandoned :  ''  Doll, 
I  charge  thee  by  the  love  of  our  youth,  and 
by  my  soul's  rest,  that  thou  wilt  see  this  man 
paid :  for  if  he  and  his  wife  had  not  succoured 
me,  I  had  died  in  the  streets."  As  a  writ» 
he  was  one  amongst  the  most  popular  of  his 
day.  His  little  romances  of  some  fifty  pages 
each  were  the  delight  of  readers  icx  amuse- 
ment, for  half  a  century.  They  were  the 
companions  of  the  courtly  and  the  humble, 
•7-eagerIy  perused  by  the  scholar  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  apprentice  of  the  City.  They 
reached  the  extreme  range  of  pc^ularity. 
In  Anthony  Wood's  time  they  were  '*  mostly 
sold  on  ballad-monger's  stalls;"  and  8ii 
Thomas  Overbury  describes  his  Ghambenaaid 

*  «FoiirLetlen,teMlAa' 


''  Greene's  works  over  and  over." 
Some  of  these  tales  are  full  of  genius,  ill- 
regulated  no  doubt,  but  so  pr^pumt  with  in- 
vention, that  Siakspere  in  the  height  of  his 
fiune  did  not  disdain  to  avail  himself  of  the 
stories  of  his  early  contemporary.  The  dra^ 
matic  works  of  Greene  were  probaUy  much 
more  numerous  than  the  few  which  have 
come  down  to  us ;  and  the  personal  character 
of  the  man  is  not  unaptly  represented  in 
these  productionsL  They  exhibit  great  pomp 
and  force  of  language ;  passages  which  de- 
generate into  pure  bomlmst  from  their  am- 
bitious attempts  to  display  the  power  of 
words;  slight  discrimination  of  character; 
incoherence  of  incident ;  and  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  that  judgment  which  results  in  har- 
mony and  proportion.  His  extravagant 
pomp  of  language  was  the  characteristic 
of  all  the  writers  of  the  early  stage  except 
Shakspere;  and  equally  so  were  those  a^ 
tempts  to  be  humorous  which  sank  into  the 
lowest  bufifoonezy.  In  the  lyrical  pieces 
which  are  scattered  up  and  down  Greene's 
novels,  there  is  occasionally  a  quiet  beauty 
which  exhibits  the  res!  depths  of  the  man's 
genius.  Amidst  all  his  imperfections  of  cha- 
racter, that  genius  is  fully  acknowledged  by 
the  best  of  his  contemporaries. 

Thomas  Lopob  was  Greene's  senior  in  age, 
and  greatly  his  superior  in  conduct.  He 
had  been  a  graduate  of  Oxford ;  next  a 
player,  though  probably  for  a  short  time ; 
was  a  member  of  Lincoln^s  Inn ;  and,  finally, 
a  successful  physician  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Lodg^  is  held  to  be  identical  with  Lodge 
the  poet.  He  was  the  author  of  a  tn^dy, 
'The  Wounds  of  Civil  War:  lively  set  forth 
in  the  true  Tragedies  of  Marius  and  Sylla.' 
He  had  become  a  writer  for  tiie  stage  before 
the  real  power  of  dramatic  blank  verse  had 
been  adequately  conceived.  His  lines  pos- 
sess not  the  subtest  approadi  to  flexibility; 
they  invariably  consist  of  ten  syllaUes^  with 
a  pause  at  the  end  of  eveiy  line-— ''each  alley 
like  its  brother ;"  the  occasional  use  of  the 
triplet  is  the  only  variety.  Lodge's  tragedy 
has  the  appearance  of  a  most  correct  and  la- 
boured performance ;  and  the  result  is  that 
of  insufferable  tediousness.  In  conjunction 
Greene  he  wrote  '  A  Looking  Glass  for 
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London,'  one  of  the  most  exirmordkury  pro- 
ductions of  thai  period  of  the  stage,  the  cha- 
racter of  which  is  OTidently  derived  not  from 
any  desire  of  the  writers  to  accommodate 
thcmselyes  to  the  taste  of  an  unrefined' au- 
dience, but  from  an  utter  deficiency  of  that 
common  sense  which  could  alone  ?ecommend 
their  learning  and  their  satire  to  the  popular 
apprehension.  For  pedantry  and  absurdity 
'The  Looking  Glass  for  London'  is  unsur- 
passed. Lodge,  as  well  as  Qreene,  was  a 
writer  of  little  romances ;  and  here  he  does 
not  disdain  the  powers  of  nature  and  sin^li- 
city.  The  early  writers  for  the  stage,  indeed, 
seem  one  and  all  to  have  considered  that 
the  language  of  the  drama  was  couTentional; 
that  the  expressions  of  real  passion  ought 
never  there  to  find  a  place ;  that  grief  should 
discharge  itself  in  long  soliloquies^  and  anger 
explode  in  orations  set  forth  upon  the  most 
approved  forms  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  There 
is  some  of  this  certainly  in  the  prose  ro- 
mances of  Qreene  and  Lodge.  Lovers  make 
very  long  protestations,  which  are  far  more 
calculated  to  display  their  learning  than 
their  affection.  This  is  the  sin  of  most  pas- 
torals. But  nature  sometimes  prevails,  and 
we  meet  with  a  touching  simplicity,  which 
is  the  best  evidence  of  real  power.  Lodge, 
as  well  as  Greene,  gave  a  fable  to  Shak- 
spere. 

Another  of  the  chosen  companions  of 
Robert  Greene  was  Thomas  Nash,  who  in  his 
'*  beardless  years ''  had  thrown  himself  upon 
the  town,  having  forfeited  the  honours  which 
his  talents  would  have  commanded  in  the 
due  course  of  his  University  studies.  In  an 
age  before  that  of  newspapers  and  reviews, 
this  young  man  was  a  pamphleteering  critic; 
and  very  sharp,  and  to  a  great  extent  very 
just,  is  his  criticism.  The  drama»  even  at 
this  early  period,  is  the  bow  of  Apollo  for 
all  ambitious  poets.  It  is  Nash  who,  in  the 
days  of  Locrine,  and  Tamburlaine,  and  per- 
haps Andronicus,  is  the  first  to  laugh  at 
« the  servile  imitation  of  vainglorious  tra- 
gedians, who  contend  not  so  seriously  to  ex- 
cel in  action,  as  to  embowel  the  clouds  in  a 
speech  of  comparison ;  thinking  themselves 
more  than  initiated  in  poets*  immortaKty  if 
they  but  once  ^t  Boreas  by  the  beard,  and 


the  heavenly  Bull  by  the  dewlap.*'*    It  is 
he  who  despises  the  ''idiot  art-BMMters  thai 
mtrude  themsdves  to  our  ears  as  the  alchy* 
mists  of  eloquence,  who,  mounted  on  the 
stage  of  arrogance,  think  to  outbrave  better 
pens  with  the  swelling  bombast  of  bragging 
blank  verse.'*t    In  a  year  or  two  Nash  was 
the  foremost  of  controversialists.    There  are 
few  thing?  in  our  language  written  in  a 
bitterer  spirit  than  his  pamphlets  in  the 
*'  Marprelate  "  controversy,  and  his  letters  to 
Gabriel  Harvey.    Greene,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
upon  his  deathbed  warned  Nash  of  the  dan- 
ger of  his  course:  ''With  thee  [Marlowe] 
I  j<nB  young  Juvenal,  that  biting  satirist, 
that  lastly  with  me  together  writ  a  comedy. 
Sweet  boy,  might  I  advise  thee,  be  advised, 
and  get  not  many  enemies  by  bitter  words : 
inveigh  against  vain  men,  for  thou  canst  do 
it»  no  man  better,  no  man  so  weU :  thou  hast 
a  liberty  to  reprove  all,  and  name  none :  for 
one  being  spoken  to,  all  are  offended ;  none 
being  blamcNl,  no  man  is  iDJured.   Stop  shal- 
low water  still  running,  it  will  rage ;  tread 
on  a  worm,  and  it  will  turn :  then  blame  not 
scholars  who  are  vexed  with  sharp  and  bitter 
lines,  if  they  reprove  thy  too  much  liberty  of 
reproof."    It  is  usual  to  state  that  Thomas 
Lodge  is  the  person  thus  addressed.      So 
say  Malone  and  IVIr.  Dyce.    The  expression, 
"that  lastly  with  me  together  writ  a  comedy," 
is  supposed  to  point  to  the  union  of  Greene 
and  Lodge  in  the  composition  of  '  The  Look- 
ing-Glass  for  London.*   But  it  is  much  easier 
to  believe  that  Greene  and  Nash  wrote  a 
comedy  which  is  unknown  to  us»  than  that 
Greene  should  address  Lodge,  some  years  his 
elder,  as  "  young  Juvenal,"  and  "sweet  boy.*' 
Neither  have  we  any  evidence  that  Lodge 
was  a  "biting  satirist,"  and  used  "bitter 
words"  and  personalities  never  to  be  for- 
given. We  hold  that  the  warning  was  meant 
for  Nash.    It  was  given  in  vain ;  for  he  spent 
his  high  talents  in  calling  others  rogue  and 
fool,  and  having  the  words  returned  upon  him 
with  interest ;  bespattering,  and  bespattered. 
That  impatient  spirit,  with  the  flashing  eye 
and  the  lofty  brow,  is  Christopheb  Marlowe. 
It  is  he  who  addressed  his  first  audience  in 

*  Eptitle  prefixed  to  Qneat^  '  Menaphon.* 
f  Ibid. 
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words  which  told  them  that  ono  of  high  pre- 
tensions was  come  to  rescue  the  stage  from 
the  dominion  of  feebleness  and  buffooneiy : — 

"  From  jiggling  yeins  of  rhyming  mother  wits, 
As  such  conceits  as  clownage  keeps  in  pay. 
We  11  lead  you  to  the  stately  tent  of  war. 
Where  you  shall  hear  the  Scythian  Tambur- 

laine, 
Threat'ning  the  world  with  high  astounding 

terms."* 

His  daring  was  successful  It  is  he  who. is 
accounted  the  ^^£EUDiousgraoerof  tragedians."t 
It  is  he  who  has  ''gorgeously  inyested  with 
rare  ornaments  and  splendid  habiliments  the 
English  tongue."  t  It  is  he  who,  after  his 
tragical  end,  was  held 

"  Fit  to  write  passions  for  the  souls  below."! 

It  is  he] of  the  ''mighty  l]ne."||  The  name 
of  Tamburlaine  was  applied  to  Marlowe  him- 
self by  his  contemporaries.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  he  might  be  such  a  man  as 
he  has  delighted  to  describe  in  his  Scythian 
Shepherd : — 

"  Of  stature  tall,  and  straightly  fiishioned. 
Like  his  desire  lift  upward  and  divine ; 
So  large  of  limbs,  his  joints  so  strongly  knit, 
Such  breadth  of  shoulders  as  might  mainly 

bear 
Old  Atlas'  burthen. 
Pale  of  complexion,  wrought  in  him  with 

passion, 
Thirsting  with  sovereignty  and  love  of  arms. 
His  lofty  brows  in  folds  do  figure  death. 
And  in  their  smoothness  amity  and  life ; 
About  them  hangs  a  knot  of  amber  hair. 
Wrapped  in  curls,  as  fierce  Achilles'  was. 
On  which  the  breath  of  heaven  delights  to 

play, 
Making  it  dance  with  wanton  miyesty. 
His  arms  and  fingers,  long  and  snowy-white, 
Betokening  valour  and  excess  of  strength."  IF 

The  essential  character  of  his  mind  was  that 
of  a  lofty  extravagance,  shaping  itself  into 
words  that  may  be  likened  to  the  trumpet 
in  music,  and  the  scarlet  in  painting — ^per- 


*  Prologue  to  '  Tamburlaine  the  Great.'       f  Greene. 
l  Merei.  {  Peele.  |  Jonion. 

if  '  Tamburlaine,'  Part  I.,  Act  ir. 


petual  trumpet,  perpetual  scarlet.  One  of 
the  courtiers  of  Tamburlaine  says, — 

"Tou  see,  my  lord,  what  working  words  he 
hath." 

Hear  a  few  of  these  "  working  words :" — 

"  The  god  of  war  resigns  his  room  to  me. 
Meaning  to  make  me  general  of  the  world : 
Jove,  viewing  me  in  anns,  looks  pale  and  wan. 
Fearing  my  power  should  pull  him  from  his 

throne. 
Where'er  I  come  the  fiital  sisters  sweat, 
And  grisly  death,  by  running  to  and  fro. 
To  do  their  ceaseless  homage  to  my  sword ; 
And  here,  in  Afric,  where  it  seldom  rains, 
Since  I  arriv'd  with  my  triumphant  host, 
Have  swelling  clouds,  drawn  from  wide-gasp- 
ing wounds, 
Been  oft  resolv'd  in  bloody,  purple  showers, 
A  meteor  that  might  terrify  the  earth. 
And  make  it  quake  at  every  drop  it  drinks."** 

Through  five  thousand  lines  have  we  the 
same  pompous  monotony,  the  same  splendid 
exaggeration,  the  same  want  of  truthful 
simplicity.  But  the  man  was  in  earnest 
His  poetical  power  had  nothing  in  it  of  af- 
fectation and  pretence.  There  is  one  speech 
of  Tamburlaine  which  unveils  the  inmost 
mind  of  Tamburlaine's  author.  It  is  by  far 
the  highest  passage  in  the  play,  revealing  to 
us  something  nobler  than  the  verses  which 
"jet  on  the  stage  in  tragical  buskins,  every 
word  filling  the  mouth  like  the  faburden  of 
Bow-BeU."— 

"  Nature  that  form'd  us  of  four  elements. 
Warring  within  our  breasts  for  regiment. 
Doth  teach  us  all  to  have  aspiring  minds; 
Our  souls,  whose  faculties  can  comprehend 
The  wondrous  architecture  of  the  world. 
And  measure  every  wandering  planet's  course, 
Still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite, 
And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres. 
Will  us  to  wear  ourselves,  and  never  rest, 
Until  we  reach  the  ripest  fruit  of  all."ii- 

The  "  ripest  fruit  of  all,"  with  Tamburlaine, 
was  an  "earthly  crown ;"  but  with  Marlowe, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  "  climbing  after 
knowledge  infinite  "  was  to  be  rewarded  with 
wisdom,  and  peace,  the  fruit  of  wisdom.  But 
he  sought  for  the  "  fruit "  in  dark  and  for- 

**  •  Tamburlaine/  Part  L,  Act  v.    ft  Ibid.  Part  I..  Act  ii. 
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bidden  paths.  He  plunged  into  the  haunts 
of  wild  and  profligate  men,  lighting  up  their 
murky  caves  with  his  poetical  torch,  and 
gaining  nothing  from  them  but  the  renewed 
power  of  scorning  the  unspiritual  things  of 
our  being,  without  the  resolution  to  seek  for 
wisdom  in  the  daylight  track  which  every 
man  may  tread.  If  his  life  had  not  been 
&tally  cut  short,  the  fiery  spirit  might  have 
learnt  the  value  of  meekness,  and  the  daring 
sceptic  have  cast  away  the  bitter  '< fruit" 
of  half-knowledge.  He  did  not  long  survive 
the  fearful  exhortation  of  his  dying  com- 
panion, the  unhappy  Greene: — ^''Wonder  not, 
thou  famous  gracer  of  tragedians,  that  Greene, 
who  hath  said  with  thee,  like  the  fool  in  his 
heart,  there  is  no  God,  should  now  give  gloiy 
imto  His  greatness :  for  penetrating  is  His 
power.  His  hand  lies  heavy  upon  me,  He  hath 
spoken  imto  me  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  and 
I  have  felt  He  is  a  God  that  can  punish  ene- 
mies. Why  should  thy  excellent  wit.  His  gift, 
be  so  blinded  that  thoushouldest  give  no  glory 
to  the  giver?"  Marlowe  resented  the  accu- 
sation which  Greene's  words  conveyed.  We 
may  hope  that  he  did  more ;  that  he  felt, 
to  use  other  words  of  the  same  memorable 
exhortation,  that  the  '^ liberty"  which  he 
sought  was  an  ^  infernal  bondage." 

^Eloquent  and  witty  Johh  Ltlt"*  was 
called,  by  a  bookseller  who  collected  his 
plays  some  forty  years  or  more  after  their 
appearance,  ^the  only  rare  poet  of  that 
time,  the  witty,  comical,  facetiously  quick, 
and  tmparalleled  John  Lyly,  Master  of  Arts." 
Such  is  the  puflf-direct  of  a  title-page  of 
1632.  The  title-pi^es  and  the  puflfs  have 
parted  company  in  our  day,  to  carry  on  their 
partnership  in  separate  fields,  and  sometimes 
looking  loftily  on  each  other,  as  if  they  were 
not  twin-brothers.  He  it  was  that  took  hold 
of  the  somewhat  battered  and  clipped  but 
sterling  coin  of  our  old  language,  and,  mint- 
ing it  afresh,  with  a  very  sufficient  quantity 
of  alloy,  produced  a  sparkling  currency,  the 
very  counters  of  court  compliment.  It  was 
truly  said,  and  it  was  meant  for  praise,  that 
he  ^  hath  stepped  one  step  further  than  any 
either  before  or  since  he  first  began  the  witty 
discourse  of  his  'Kuphues.'"t    According 

*  Mem.     t  Webbe'i '  Dtoooone  of  English  Pioetrsr,'  1586. 


to  Nash,  ^  he  is  but  a  little  fellow,  but  he 
hath  one  of  the  best  wits  in  England."]! 
The  little  man  knew 

"  What  heU  it  is  in  stung  long  to  bide." 

He  had  been  a  dreary  time  waiting  and  pe- 
titioning for  the  place  of  Master  of  the 
Revels.  In  his  own  peculiar  phraseology  he 
tells  the  Queen,  in  one  of  his  petitions, — 
*^  For  these  ten  years  I  have  attended  with 
an  unwearied  patience,  and  now  I  know  not 
what  crab  took  me  for  an  oyster,  that  in  the 
middest  of  your  sunshine,  of  your  most  gra- 
cious aspect,  hath  thrust  a  stone  between  the 
shells  to  rate  me  alive  that  only  live  on  dead 
hopes."  §  Drayton  described  him  truly,  at  a 
later  period,  when  poetry  had  asserted  her 
proper  rights,  as 

*'  Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  flies, 
Playing  with  woids,  and  idle  similies." 

Lyly  was  undoubtedly  the  predecessor  of 
Shi^spere.  His  '  Alexander  and  Gampaspe,' 
acted  not  only  at  Court  but  at  the  Black- 
friars,  was  printed  as  early  as  1584.  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  a  popular  au- 
dience could  ever  have  sat  it  out ;  but  the 
incomprehensible  and  the  excellent  are  some- 
times confounded.  What  should  we  think 
of  a  prologue,  addressed  to  a  gaping  pit,  and 
hushing  the  cracking  of  nuts  into  silence, 
which  commences  thus  ? — "  They  that  fear 
the  stinging  of  wasps  make  fans  of  peacocks* 
tails,  whose  spots  are  like  eyes  :  and  Lepidus, 
which  could  not  sleep  for  the  chattering  of 
birds,  set  up  a  beast  whose  head  was  like  a 
dragon :  and  we,  which  stand  in  awe  of  re- 
port, are  compelled  to  set  before  our  owl 
Pallas*s  shield,  thinking  by  her  virtue  to 
cover  the  other*s  deformity."  Shakspere 
was  a  naturalist,  and  a  true  one  ;  but  Lyly 
was  the  more  inventive,  for  he  made  his  own 
natural  history.  The  epilogue  to  the  same 
play  informs  the  confiding  audience  that 
''Where  the  rainbow  toucheth  the  tree  no 
caterpillars  will  hang  on  the  leaves ;  where 
the  glow-worm  creepeth  in  the  night  no 
adder  will  go  in  the  day."  '  Alexander  and 
Oampaspe'  is  in  prose.    The  action  is  little, 


t '  Apology  of  Plem  Penoih 
I  P«titioii  to  the  Queen  in  the  Harleian  MSS. :  Dods- 
left  Old  Playt,  189S,  toL  it 
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ike  talk  is  eTerytking.  Hephsesdon  exhorts 
Alexander  against  the  danger  of  loye,  in  a 
speech  that  with  yery  slight  elaboration 
would  be  long  enough  for  a  sexmcm.  i^lles 
soliloquizes  upon  his  own  love  for  Campaspe 
in  a  style  so  insufferably  tedious,  that  we 
could  wish  to  thrust  the  picture  that  he 
sighs  oyer  down  his  rhetorical  throat  (eyen 
as  Pistol  was  made  to  swallow  the  leek)^  if 
he  did  not  close  his  oration  with  one  of  the 
prettiest  songs  of  our  old  poetry : — 

'*  Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play'd 
At  cards  for  kisses,  Cupid  paid; 
He  stakes  his  quiyer,  bow,  and  arrowsy 
His  mothefa  doves  and  team  of  sparrows; 
Loses  them,  too;  then  down  he  throws 
The  coral  of  his  lip,  the  rose 
Growing  on 's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how), 
With  these  the  errstal  of  his  brow. 
And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin ; 
All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win. 
At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes, 
&he  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 
O  Love !  has  she  done  this  to  theel 
What  shall,  alas !  become  of  mel" 

The  dramatic  system  of  Lyly  is  a  thing 
unique  in  its  kind.  He  neyer  attempts  to 
deal  with  realitiea  He  reyels  in  pastoral 
and  mythological  subjects.  He  makes  his 
gods  and  goddesses,  his  nymphs  and  sh^ 
herds,  all  speak  a  hmguage  which  common 
mortals  would  disdain  to  use.  In  prose  or  in 
yerse,  they  are  all  the  deyerest  of  the  cleyer. 
They  are^  one  and  all,  passionless  beings, 
with  no  yoioe  but  that  of  their  showman. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  hew  a  man  of  consider- 
able talent  would  hold  such  things  to  be 
the  proper  refinements  to  banish  for  eyer 
the  yulgarities  of  the  old  comedy.  He  had 
not  the  genius  to  discoyer  that  the  highest 
^rama  was  essentially  for  the  people ;  and 
that  its  foundations  must  rest  upon  the  de- 
mortal  properties  of  mankind,  whether  to 
produee  tears  or  laughter  that  should  com- 
mand a  lasting  and  uniyersal  sympathy. 
Lyly  came  too  early,  or  too  late,  to  gather 
any  enduring  fiune ;  and  he  lived  t»  see  a 
new  race  of  writers,  and  one  towering  aboye 
the  rest,  who  cleared  the  stage  of  his  tin- 
selled puppets,  and  filled  the  scene  with 
noble  copies  of  humanity.    His  £ate 


hard  one.  Without  the  yices  of  men  of 
higher  talent,  he  had  to  endure  poverty  and 
disappointmoit,  doomed  to  spin  his  ^  pithj 
sentences  and  gallant  tropes  "  for  a  thank- 
less Court  and  a  neglectful  multitude  ;  and, 
with  a  tearful  merriment,  writing  to  his 
Queen,  ''In  all  humility  I  intreat  that  I 
mtkj  dedicate  to  your  Sacred  Majesty  Lyly 
de  IMstibns,  wherein  shall  be  seen  patience, 
labours,  and  misfortunes." 

T&oxAS  Ktd  was  the  author  of  ^Jero- 
nimo^'  which  men  long  held  as  the  only  best 
and  judiciously  peniMed  play  in  Europe,"* 
Wherey«r  performed  originally,  the  prin- 
cipal character  was  adapted  to  an  actor  of 
very  small  stature.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
a  precocious  boy,  one  of  the  diildren  of 
Pkiul's,  mi^t  have  filled  the  character. 
Joronimo  the  Spanish  marshal,  and  Bal- 
thazar the  Prince  of  Portugal,  thus  exchange 
compliments : — 

"  Balthcaar.  Thou  inch  of  Spain, 
Thou  man,  from  thy  hose  downward  scarce  so 

much. 
Thou  very  little  longer  than  thy  beard, 
Speak  not  such  big  words;  they  11  throw  thee 

down. 
Little  Jeronimo:  words  greater  thanihyself ! 
It  must  be. 
Jeronimo.   And  thoa,  long  thing  <^  Por- 
tugal, why  net  ? 
Thou  that  art  fnll  as  taU 
As  an  EngUsh  gallows,  upper  beam  and  all, 
Devourer  of  apparel,  thou  huge  swallower. 
My  hose  will  scarce  make  thee  a  standing 

collar: 
What !  have  I  almost  quited  your 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  'Jeronimo,* 
whatever  remodelling  it  may  have  received, 
belongs  essentially  to  the  early  stage.  There 
is  killing  beyond  all  reasonable  measure. 
Lorenzo  kills  Pedro,  and  Alexandro  kills 
Rogero :  Andrea  is  also  killed,  but  he  does 
not  so  readily  quit  the  scene.  After  a  decent 
interval,  occupied  by  talk  and  fighting,  the 
man  comes  again  in  the  shape  of  his  own 
ghost,  according  to  the  following  stage- 
direction  :  — "  Enter  two,  dragging  of  en- 
signs ;  then  the  funeral  of  Andrea :  next 

*  Jtonaon'fr  rnduetfoB  to  'Cynthia's  Rerels.' 
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Hontio  and  Lonuo  Itadrng  P^nBce  Ski- 
thaaEur  captive :  tben  the  Lovd  QeBsral,  ^th 
others,  moQiniag:  a  gnai  cry  wxthin,  CSiaaa, 
a  boaty  a  boat :  tiicn  enter  Chajron  aad  the 
Ghost  of  Andrea."  ChaFon,  HevcBge,  and 
the  Qhost  have  a  little  plcatant  dialogue ; 
and  the  Ghost  then  yankhes  vitk  the  folr 
lowing  triumphant  vords : — 

'^  I  am  a  happy  ghost ; 
Revenge,  my  passage  now  cannot  be  crossed  r 
Come,  Charon;  come,  hell's  aculler,  waft  me 
o'er 


Yoar  sable  stresBU  which  ieok  like  moHen 

pitch; 
My  foneral  rites  axe  made,  my  heanehnBgnclL'* 

Hbvbt  Crettlx,  a  friend  of  Greene,  but 
who  seems  to  hare  been  a  man  of  higher 
morals,  if  of  inferior  genins ;  and  An tho5T 
MirnnAT,  who  was  called  by  Meres  *^  the  best 
plotter**  (by  whidi  he  |Mrobably  means  a 
mannfkctnrer  of  dumb  shows),  are  the  only 
remaining  dramatists,  whose  names  have 
escaped  obfiyion,  that  can  be  called  con- 
temporaries of  Sbakspere  in  his  early  days 
at  the  Blackfriars. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ON  TH£  CH&ONOLOGT  OF  SHAKSPESS'S  PLAYS. 


The  order  in  which  the  thirty-six  plays  con- 
tained in  the  folio  of  1623  are  presented  to 
the  reader  is  contained  in  the  foUowiog'  list, 
which  forms  a  leaf  of  that  edition  : — 
''a  ca'calooue  of  the  sayuAL  ooanoB,  h»- 

TOBIEB,  AND  TOAflKnnW  OQ2ITAI2KD  IS  THIS 
yOLUXS. 

Comedies. 
The  Tempest 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
The  Merry  Wiyes  of  Windsor. 
Measare  for  Measure. 
The  Comedy  of  Errors.  '' 

Mndi  Ado  about  Nothing. 
Loye^s  Labour's  Lost. 
Micbmmmer  Night's  Dream^^^ 
The  Merchant  of  Venie& 
As  You  Like  It^ 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 
Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  WUl. 
The  Winter's  Tale. 

Histories. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  King  JofaoL 
The  Life  and  Death  of  King  SLchard  II. 
The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  lY. 
The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 
The  Life  of  King  Henry  V. 
The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VL 
The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VL 
The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VL 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  IIL 
The  Life  of  King  Henry  VllL 


Tra{fedie3, 
Troihis  and  Cressida. 
The  Tragedy  of  Coriolanus. 
Titus  Andronicus. 
Romeo  and  Juliet.^*-*^ 
Timon  of  Athens. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Julius  Ciesar. 
The  Tiagedy  of  Macbeth. 
The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet. 
King  Lear. 

Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice. 
Antony  and  deopatra. 
Cymheline,  King  of  Britain." 

The  gcttend  diyision  here  giyen  of  the 
plays  into  thcee  classes  is  manifestly  a  dis^ 
criminating  and  a  just  one.  The  editors 
were  theron^^y  cognizant  of  the  distinction 
which  Shakspere  drew  between  his  Histories 
and  Tragedies,  as  works  of  art.  Subsequent 
edkera  haye  not  so  accurately  seen  this  dis- 
tinction ;  lor  they  haye  inserted  'Macbeth' 
immediately  alter  the  Come^es,  and  pre- 
ceding '  King  John,'  as  if  it  were  a  History, 
talcing  its  place  in  the  chronological  order 
of  eyents.  It  will  be  ohsenred,  also,  that 
the  original  editors  had  a  just  regard  to  the 
order  of  eyents  in  their  arrangement  of  the 
Histories,  properly  so  called.  But  the  order 
of  succession  in  the  Comedies  and  Tragedies 
mnst  be  considered  an  arbitraiy  one.  Sub- 
sequent editors  haye  introduced  an  order 
still  more  arbitrary;  and  to  Malone  belongs 
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the  credit  of  haTing  endeayoured  to  place 
the  Comedies  and  Tragedies  in  the  order  in 
which  he  supposed  them  to  have  been  writ- 
ten. This  arrangement  took  place  in  his 
posthumous  edition ;  but,  his  preliminary 
notices  to  each  play  consisting  of  the  yarious 
opinions  of  the  commentators  generally,  the 
advantage  of  considering  each  with  refer- 
ence to  the  supposed  epoch  of  its  production 
was  yery  imperfectly  attained  m  that  edi- 
tion. We  therefore  resolyed,  preyious  to  the 
commencement  of  our  'Pictorial  Edition,* 
to  establish  in  our  own  minds  certain  prin- 
ciples, which  should  become  to  us  a  ge- 
neral guide  as  to  the  order  in  which  we 
should  publish  the  Comedies  and  Tragedies  ; 
still,  howeyer,  keeping  the  classes  separate, 
and  not  mixing  them,  according  to  their 
supposed  dates,  as  Malone  had  done.  But 
we  did  not  pretend,  nor  eyen  desire,  to  esta- 
blish an  exact  date  for  the  original  produc- 
tion of  each  play.  We  attempted  only  to 
obtain  a  general  notion  of  the  date  of  their 
production  in  several  groups.  There  would, 
of  course,  occur,  with  reference  to  each  play, 
some  detailed  investigation,  which  would 
exhibit  &.cts  having  a  tendency  to  approxi- 
mate that  play  to  a  particular  year  ;  but  we 
knew,  and  we  have  subsequently  shown, 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  the 
confident  chronological  orders  of  Malone, 
and  Chalmers,  and  Drake,  have  been  little 
more  than  guesses,  sometimes  ingenious  and 
plausible,  but  oftener  unsatisfactory  and 
almost  childish.  But  it  appeared  to  us  that 
there  were  certain  broad  principles  to  be 
kept  in  view,  which  would  offer  no  incon- 
siderable assistance  in  forming  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  growth  of  the  poet*s  powers, 
and  of  his  peculiarities  of  thought  and  style 
at  different  periods  of  his  life.  It  is  obvious 
that,  upon  some  such  estimate  as  this,  how- 
ever imperfect,  much  that  is  most  valuable 
in  any  critical  analysis  of  his  works,  and 
especially  in  any  comparison  with  the  works 
of  his  contemporaries,  must  in  a  large  degree 
depend.  The  general  views  which  we  have 
taken  differ  considerably  from  those  of  our 
predecessors ;  and  ihey  do  so,  for  the  most 
part,  because  we  have  more  fiicts  to  g^de 
us, — and  especially  the  one  fact  that  he  was 


established  in  London,  as  a  shareholder  in 
the  leiyling  company  of  players,  as  early  as 
the  year  1689.  We  begin,  therefore,  by  as- 
suming that  he  was  a  writer  for  the  stage 
five  years  at  least  before  the  period  usually 
assigned  for  the  commencement  of  his  career 
as  a  dramatic  poet  It  may  be  convenient 
here  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  reasons  for 
this  opinion,  which  we  shall  have  to  enforce 
in  many  subsequent  passages  of  these  "  stu- 
dies." 

We  shall  first  present  an  Abstract  of  Ma- 
lone's  last  Chronological  Order,  as  a  case 
upon  which  to  ground  our  argument 


1.  First  Part  of  King  Henxy  VI.    . 

2.  Second  Put  of  King  Heniy  Y  I. 
8.  Third  Ptot  of  King  Henry  VI.  . 

4.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona     .    . 

5.  Comedy  of  Errors 

6.  King  Richard  II 

7.  King  Richaid  III 

8.  Love's  Labour's  Lost     .... 

9.  Merchant  of  Venice 

10.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  .    . 

11.  Taming  of  the  Shrew    .    .    .    . 

12.  Romeo  and  Juliet 

18.  King  John 

14.  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.    . 

15.  Second  Part  of  King  Heniy  IV. 

16.  As  you  lake  It 

17.  King  Heniy  V 

18.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing     .    . 

19.  Hamlet 

20.  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor  .    .    . 

21.  Troilus  and  Cressida     .... 

22.  Measure  for  Measure     .... 

28.  9eniyVIII 

24.  Othello 

26.  Lear 

26.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well     .    . 

27.  Macbeth 

28.  Julius  Cesar 

29.  Twelfth  Night 

80.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  .... 

81.  Cymbeline 

82.  Coriolanua 

88.  Timon  of  Athens 

84.  Winter's  Tale 

85.  Tempest 

86.  Pericles    ...    .1  Omitted  as 

87.  Titus  Andronicus  .  j     donbtiuL 


29 


Poet'* 

1589    25 
1591) 
1591  \  27 

1591  ] 

1592  28 
1598\ 

1598  j 
1594] 
1594  [  80 
1594  j 
1596) 

1596  I  82 
1596) 

1597  83 
1599' 

1599  85 
1599 
1600 
1600 

1601  37 

1602  88 
1608 
1608 

1604  40 

1605  41 
1606 
1606 
1607 
1607 

1608  44 

1609  45 
1610\ 

1610  P^ 
1611 
1611 


:} 


:} 


} 


86 


89 


42 


48 
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In  1698  Fnuicis  Meres  published  his 
^PaUadU  Tamia,  Wit's  Tieksury/  which 
contftiiis  the  most  important  notice  of  Shak- 
spere  of  any  contemporary  writer: — ^^'As 
Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best 
for  comedy  and  tragedy  among  the  Latins, 
so  Shakespeare,  among  the  English,  is  the 
most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage : 
for  comedy,  witness  his  '  QenUemen  of  Ve- 
rona,* his '  Errors,*  his  *  Love's  Labour's  Lost,' 
his  '  Love  Labours  Won,'  his  '  Mid-summer's 
Night  Dream,'  and  his  '  Merchant  of  Venice  ;' 
for  tragedy,  his  '  Richard  U^  '  Richard  III ^ 
'  Henry  IV^  '  King  John,'  '  Titus  Andio- 
nicus,'  and  his  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  " 

This  notice  fixes  the  date  of  thirteen  plays, 
as  hanng  been  produced  up  to  1598.  But 
this  list  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  a 
complete  one.  The  expression  which  Meres 
uses,  ''for  comedy  witnessj'^  implies  that  he 
selects  particular  examples  of  excellence. 
We  know  that  the  three  parts  of '  Henry  VI.' 
existed  before  1598 :  we  beHeve  that  <  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew'  was  amongst  the  early 
plays ;  and  that  the  original  sketch  of 
'  Hamlet '  had  been  produced  at  the  yery 
outset  of  Shakspere's  dramatic  career.  'All's 
Well  that  finds  Well,'  we  belieTe,  also,  to 
hare  been  an  early  play,  known  to  Meres  as 
'Loye's  Labour's  Won.'  But  carry  the  list 
of  Meres  forward  two  years,  and  we  haye  to 
add  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing'  and  '  Henry 
V.,'  which  were  then  prinUd,  The  account, 
therefore,  stands  thus  in  1600 : — 

Plays  mentioned   by  Meres,  considexing 

Henry  IV.  sa  Two  Parts 18 

Heniy  VL,  Three  Parts 8 

Taming  of  the  Shrew  1  .   *.      2 

Hamlet  (sketch)  j 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing  ) 2 

HeniyV.  j 

20 

We  haye  now  seyenteen  plays,  including 
'  Pericles,'  left  for  the  seyenteenth  century ; 
but  some  of  these  haye  established  their 
claim  to  an  earlier  date  than  has  been  usually 
assigned  to  them.  'Twelfth  Night'  and 
'  Othello'  were  performed  in  1602.  Under 
the  usual  chronological  order  we  are  com- 
pelled, according  to  the  analysis  which  we 


haye  just  giyen,  to  crowd  twenty  plays  into 
ten  years.  But,  putting  aside  '  Titus  Andro- 
nicus,'  Meres  giyes  us  a  list  of  twelye  original 
plays  existing  when  his  book  was  printed  in 
1598 — ^twelye  plays  which  we  would  not  ex- 
change for  all  the  contemporary  dramatic 
literature  produced  in  the  years  between 
1593  and  1598.  In  support  of  these  asser- 
tions, and  these  computations,  not  the  slight- 
est direct  eyidence  has  oyer  been  offered. 
The  indirect  eyidence  constantly  alleged 
against  Shakspere  being  a  writer  before  he 
was  twenty-seyen  years  old  is  that  he  had 
obtained  no  reputation,  and  is  not  eyen  men- 
tioned by  any  contemporary,  preyiously  to 
the  satirical  notice  of  him  in  the  last  pro- 
duction of  Robert  Greene,  who  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1592,  in  which  he  is  called  "the 
only  Shake-scene  in  the  coimtry."  The  yery 
terms  used  by  Greene  would  imply  that  the 
successful  author  of  whom  he  was  enyious 
had  acquired  a  reputation.  But  this  is  not 
the  usual  construction  put  on  the  words. 
The  silence  of  other  writers  with  regard  to 
Shakspere  is  minutely  set  forth  by  Malone  ; 
and  his  opinions,  as  it  appears  to  us,  haye 
been  much  too  implicitly  receiyed — some- 
times indolently — sometimes  for  the  support 
of  a  theory  that  would  recognise  Shakspere 
as  a  mere  actor,  or,  at  most,  as  the  repairer 
of  other  men's  works — ^whilst  the  original 
genius  of  Marlowe,  and  half  a  dozen  inferior 
writers,  was  in  fiill  actiyity  aroimd  him.  The 
omission  of  all  notice  of  Shakspere  by  Webbe, 
Puttenham,  Harrington,  Sidney,  are  brought 
forward  by  Malone  as  unquestionable  proo£B 
that  our  poet  had  not  written  before  1591  or 
1592.  He  says  that  in  Webbe's  '  Discourse 
of  English  Poetry,'  published  in  1586,  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
poets  of  that  time,  particularly  those  of  the 
dramatic  writers  Whetstone  and  Munday ; 
but  that  we  find  no  trace  of  Shakspere  or  of 
his  works.  But  Malone  does  not  teU  us  that 
Webbe  makes  a  general  apology  for  his  omis- 
sions, saying, "  Neither  is  my  abiding  in  such 
place  where  I  can  with  facility  get  know- 
ledge of  their  works."  *'  Three  years  afler^ 
wards,"  continues  Malone,  "Puttenham 
printed  his  'Art  of  English  Poesy  ;'  and  in 
that  work  also  we  look  in  yain  for  the  name 
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of  Shakspere."  The  book  speaks  of  the  ooe- 
aad-thiity  years*  space  of  £lual>eth*8  reign, 
and  thus  puts  the  date  of  the  writmg  a  year 
earlier  than  the  printing.  But  we  here  kmk 
in  vain  fur  some  other  illastciotu  names 
besides  that  of  Shakspeva.  Malone  hM  not 
tokl  us  that  the  name  of  Edmund  Spenser  is 
not  found  in  Puttenham ;  nor,  what  is  still 
more  uneandid,  that  not  one  «f  Shakspeve^s 
early  dramatic  ooBtempocaiies  is  inaitk>ned 
— ^neither  Mailowe,  nor  Qmene,  aor  Pe^ 
nor  Kydy  nor  Lyly.  The  author  eyidontly 
derives  his  knowledge  of  "  poets  and  poesy  ** 
from  a  mudii  earlier  period  than  that  in 
which  he  publishes.  He  does  not  mention 
Spenser  by  tusmUj  but  he  does  *^  that  other 
gentleman  who  wrote  the  late  'Shq^herd^s 
Calendar;  "  The  'Shepherd's  Calendar 'of 
Spenser  was  published  in  the  year  1579. 
Malone  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  omission 
of  Shakspere's  name,  or  any  notice  of  his 
works,  in  Sir  John  Harrington's  '  Apology  of 
Poetry,'  printed  in  1591,  in  widch  ""  he  takes 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  theaire,  and  men- 
tions some  of  the  celebrated  dramas  of  that 
time,"  is  a  proof  that  none  of  Shakspet«'s 
dramatic  compositions  had  then  appeared. 
The  ^  celebrated  dramas"  whk^  Hairington 
mentions  are  Latin  plays,  and  an  old  London 
comedy  called  '  Play  of  the  Cards.'  Does  he 
mention  '  Tamburlaine,'  or  'Faustns,'  or 
'The  Massacre  of  Paris,'  or  *l!be  Jew  of 
Malta  V  As  he  does  not,  it  may  be  assumed 
with  equal  justice  that  none  of  Marlowe's 
compositions  had  appeared  in  1591 ;  and  yet 
we  know  that  he  died  in  1593.  So  of  Lyiy's 
'  Galathea,' '  Alexander  and  Campaspe,' '  £n- 
dymion,'  &c  So  of  Greene's  'Orlando 
Furioso,' '  Friar  Baoon,'  <  James  IV.'  So  of 
the'Jeionimo' of  Kyd.  The  truth  is,  that 
Harrington  in  his  notice  of  celebrated 
dramas  was  even  more  antiquated  than  Put- 
tenham ;  and  his  evidence,  therefore,  in  tiiis 
Bkatter  is  utterly  worthless.  But  Malone  has 
given  his  crowning  proof  that  Shakspeie  had 
not  written  before  1591,  in  the  following 
words  : — *^  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  '  Defenoe 
of  Poesie,*  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  low 
state  of  dramatic  literature  at  the  time  he 
composed  this  treatise,  but  has  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  Shakspwe,  whose  plays, 


had  they  then  appeared,  would  doubtless 
havce  rescued  the  English  stage  from  the 
contempt  whidi  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
accomplished  writer,  and  to  which  it  was 
justly  exposed  by  the  wretched  oompositkms 
of  those  who  preceded  our  poet  *  The  Be- 
fence  of  Peene'  was  not  published  till  1595, 
but  must  have  been  written  some  years  be- 
fore." There  is  one  lAight  objection  to  this 
argument :  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Zulphen,  in  the  year  1586 ;  and 
it  is  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  'The 
Defence  of  Poesie'  was  written  m  the  year 
1581. 

If  the  indirect  evidence  that  ^akspere 
had  not  acquired  any  reputation  in  1591 
thus  breaks  down,  we  may  venture  to  inquiro 
whether  the  same  authority  has  not  been 
equidly  unsuccessful  in  rejecting  the  belief, 
which  was  imj^icitiy  adopted  by  Dryden  and 
Rowe,  that  the  reputation  of  Shakspere  as  a 
comic  poet  was  ^distinctly  recognised  by 
Spenser  in  hui '  Thalia,'  in  1591  *. 

What,  then,  is  the  theory  which  we  build 
upon  the  various  circumstances  we  have 
brought  together,  and  which  we  oppose  to 
the  prevuling  theory  in  England  as  to  the 
dates  of  ^ak^ere*s  works  t  We  wk  that 
the  author  of  twenty  fleufs,  existing  in  1600, 
which  com^tely  changed  the  frice  of  the 
dramatic  literature  of  England,  should  be 
supposed  to  have  begun  to  write  a  litde 
eariier  ^an  the  age  of  twenty-seven ;  that 
we  should  assign  some  iGew  of  those  plays  to 
a  period  antecedent  to  1590.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that,  up  to  the  dose  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  Shakspere  was  busied  as  an 
actor  as  well  as  an  author.  It  is  something 
too  much  to  expect,  then,  even  from  the 
fertility  of  his  genius,  occupied  as  he  waa, 
that  he  should  have  produced  twenty  plays 
in  nine  years  ;  and  it  is  still  more  unreason- 
able to  believe  that  the  consciousness  of 
power  which  he  must  hav«  possessed  should 
not  have  prompted  him  to  enter  the  lists 
with  other  dramatists  (whose  highest  pro- 
ductions may,  wilhout  exaggeration,  be 
stated  as  eveiy  way  infenor  to  his  lawest), 


*  Thif  poem  of  ' Thalia'  la  noUced  in  'The  Life  and 
Writings  of  Shakspere,*  in  Knight^s  *  Cabinet*  and  One 
Volume  editioai«f  ShakMptn. 
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until  he  had  gone  through  %  probation  of  4Ba^ 
or  seven  jears'  acquaintance  with  the  stage 
as  an  humble  actor.  We  cannot  reconcile  it 
to  probability  that  he  who  ceased  to  be  an 
actor  when  he  was  forty  should  hare  been 
contented  to  hare  been  only  an  actor  till  he 
was  twenty-seven.  We  cling  to  the  belief 
that  Shakspere,  by  ooaanencing  his  career  as 
a  dramatic  writer  some  four  or  five  years 
earlier  than  is  generally  maintained,  may 
claim,  in  common  with  his  less  iUustrious 
early  contemporaries,  the  praise  of  being  one 
of  the  great  founders  of  our  dramatic  litera- 
ture, instead  of  heing  the  mere  follower  and 
improver  of  Marlowe,  and  Greene,  and  Peele, 
and  Kyd. 

Our  belief  then,  as  to  the  periods  of  the 
original  production  of  Shakspere's  Plays, 
shapes  itself  into  something  like  the  follow- 
ing arrangement : — 

F1B8T  Period,  1585  to  1593.    From  his  2l8t 
year  to  his  29th. 

Titus  Andronicus. 
Hamlet.    The  first  sketch. 
Henry  VI.    Three  Parts. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
Comedy  of  Emrs. 
Love's  Laboui's  Lost. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  (perhaps  imper- 
fect). 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  (the  same). 

Sbcokd  Period,  1594  to  1600.     From  his 
30th  year  to  his  36th. 

Kichaid  III. 

Bichard  II. 

Henry  IV.    Two  Parts. 

Henry  V. 

King  John. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Borneo  and  Juliet 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Hoch  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Third  Period,  1601  to  1607.     From  his 
37th  year  to  his  43rd. 

As  You  Like  It. 

Twelfth  Night 

Measure  for  Measure.  • 

Hamlet  (complete).  ' . 

Othella 

Lear. 


Macbeth. 

Timon  of  Athens  (probably  revision  of  an 
earlier  play). 

Fourth  Period,  1608  to  1616.    From  his 
44th  year  to  his  death. 

C^'mbeline  (probably  revision  of  an  earlier 

play). 
A  Wintci's  Tale. 
Pericles  (probably  revision  of  an  eariier 

play). 
The  Tempest 
Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Heniy  Vlll. 
Ooriolanus. 
JuUdb  Cffisar. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  the  chro- 
nological order  of  Shak^)ere's  plays  may  be 
regarded :  and  we  think  that  it  presents  a 
key  to  the  workings  of  his  genius,  in  con- 
nexion with  that  desire  which  men  of  the 
highest  genius  only  entertain,  when  a  con- 
stant succession  of  new  productions  is  de- 
manded of  them  by  the  popular  appetite — 
namely,  to  generalise  their  works  by  certain 
principles  of  art,  producing  novd  combina- 
tions ;  which  principles  impart  to  groups  of 
them  belonging  to  the  same  period  a  oozre- 
sponding  identity.  In  Shakspere  this  is  to 
be  regarded  more  especially  w^ith  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  dramatic  action.  We 
put  down  these  groups,  rather  as  materials 
for  thought  in  the  reader,  than  as  a  decided 
expression  of  our  own  conviction ;  because 
all  such  circumstances  and  relations  must 
be  modified  by  other  facts  of  which  we  have 
an  incomplete  knowledge. 

THB  tragedy  op  HORRORS. 

Titus  Andronicus  ^  Earliest    pe- 

Hamlet    Firet  sketch  Y  riod;— 1586 

Eomeo  and  Juliet  First  sketch*  J    to  1688. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

0/a  Traffic  CasL 
Henry  VL    Three  Parts  -|  Second  early 

Richard  III.  I  period;  — 

Richard  11.  J    1589tol6dS. 

*  Our  TCtsoni  for  considering  the  first  *  Hamlet '  and 
'  Romeo  and  Juliet*  to  bdong  to  this  dase  are  given  in 
the  nest  chapter,  on '  Titus  Andronicus,' 
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Of  Mixed  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 


King  John 

Henry  IV.    Two  Parte 

Henry  V. 

OOXXDT. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Y  erona 
Comedy  of  Errors 
Love's  Labour's  Lost 
Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well 
Taming  of  the  Shrew 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
Merchant  of  Yenice 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing 
Meny  Wives  of  Windsor 
Twelfth  Night 


>  1596  to  1699; 
I  —  middle 
J    period. 


Second  early 
period;  — 
1589tol593. 


Komeo  and  Juliet  (complete) 


1594  to  1699; 
'  middle    pe- 
riod. 


THB  TBAOEDT  OF  FAflBIOM   AND  CHABACTKB. 

Hamlet  (complete) 

Othello 

Lear 

Macbeth 


I  First  matured 
period;  — 
1600tol608. 


THE  FOBnOAL  LBOENDABT  TALK,  OB  BOMANTIO 

DBAMA. 


As  You  Like  It 
Cymbeline 
Winter's  Tale 
Tempest 
Pericles 


I  Firstmatured 
}■  period;  — 
1600tol608. 


TBAOI-COMEDT. 


Measure  for  Measure 
Troilus  and  Cressida 
Timon  of  Athens 

BOlfAN  PLAT& 

Coriolanus 
Julius  Caesar 
Antony  and  Cleopatra 


Heniy  YIII. 


Second  ma- 
tured period; 
—  1609   to 
1615. 


^  Second   ma- 
tured period; 
—1609    to 
1615. 


We  subjoin  a  (Thronological  Table  of  Shak- 
8pere*8  Plays,  which  we  have  constructed 
with  some  care,  showing  the  ponttve  facts 
which  determine  dates  prtvuma  to  which 
they  were  produced. 
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H«nry  VI.,  Part  I.  . 
Henry  VI.,  Part  II.  . 
Henry  VI.,  Part  III.. 


Rlchanl  II.        .       . 
Richard  III.      . 
Romeo  and  Juliet 
Love'i  Labour's  Loet 
Henry  IV.,  Part  I.    . 
Henry  IV.,  Part  II.  . 


Alluded  to  by  Nadie  in 
<  Pierce  PcnnUene/     . 

Printedai  *The  First  Part 
of  the  Contention,' 

Printed  as  *Tbe  True 
Trufedy  of  Richard 
DukeofYorli,'    .       . 

Printed     .      ■       .      • 

Printed     .... 

Printed     .       *       .       . 

Printed     .... 

Printed     .... 

Printed     .... 


1M8 
UB4 


ino 

1507 
1W7 
1897 
1MB 


Henry  V Printed     .... 

Merchant  of  Venice.       .  Printed  16I)D.    Mentioned 

by  Mercs       ... 

Midsununer  Night* s  Dream  Printed  1000.  Mentioned 

by  Meres 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing  Printed     .... 

As  You  Like  It .  .  Entered    at    Statiooen' 

Hall       .... 

AU's  WeQ  that  Ends  WeU  Held  to  be  mentioned  by 

Mens  as  'Love's  La- 
bour's Won' . 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  Mentioned  by  Meres 

Comedy  of  Errors    .       .  Mentioned  by  Meres 

King  John.  .  Mentioned  by  Mens 

Titus  Andronicus  .  Printed     .... 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor   Printed     .... 


Hamlet 

Twelfth  Night  .      . 

Othello 

Measure  for  Measure 


Taming  of  the  Shrei 


Troilus  and  Cressida 

Pericles 

The  Tempest    . 
The  Winter's  Tale    . 
Henry  VIII. 


Printed     .... 

Acted  in  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple Hail .... 

Acted  at  Harelield  . 

Acted  at  WhitehaU.       . 

Printed  1608.  Acted  at 
WhitehaU     .       .       . 

Snppoaed  to  have  been 
acted  at  Henslow'i  The- 
atre, ISD3.  Entered  at 
Statiooerr  HaU  . 

Printed  1000.  Previously 
acted  at  Court 

Printed     .... 

Acted  at  Whitehall.       . 

Acted  at  WhitehaU  . 

Acted  as  a  new  play  when 
the  Globe  was  buned  . 


lOOO 

1600 

IdM 

loe 
leos 

10OO 


15W 

i»e 

IMS 
1W6 
1000 
1O08 
1008 

lOOB 
1O08 
1004 

1607 


1007 

1009 
1006 
1611 
1611 

1613 


Out  of  the  thirty-seven  Plays  of  Shakspere, 
the  dates  of  thirty-one  are  thus  to  some  ex- 
tent fixed  in  epochs.  These  dates  are,  of 
course,  to  be  modified  by  other  circumstances. 
There  are  only  six  Plays  remaining,  whose 
dates  are  not  thus  limited  by  publication,  by 
the  notice  of  contemporaries,  or  by  the  record 
of  their  perfoxmances ;  and  these  certainly 
belong  to  the  poet's  latter  period.    They  are 

Macbeth.  Julius  Cnsar. 

Cymbeline.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Timon  of  Athens.    '  CoriolaniB. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


Tbb  external  evidence  that  bears  upon  the 
authorship  of  *  Titus  Andronicus*  is  of  two 
kinds: — 

1.  The  testimony  which  assigns  the  plaj 
to  Shakspere,  whoUy  or  in  part 

2.  The  testimony  which  fixes  the  period  of 
its  original  production. 

The  direct  testimony  of  the  first  kind  is 
unimpeachable :  Francis  Meres,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Shakspere — a  man  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  literary  history  of  his  day 
— ^not  writing  even  in  the  kiter  period  of 
Shakspere^s  life,  but  as  early  as  1598— com- 
pares, for  tragedy,  the  excellence  of  Shak- 
spere among  the  English,  with  Seneca  among 
the  Latins,  and  says,  witness,  ^  for  tragedy, 
*  his  Richard  IL,'  *  Richaid  m.,'  *  Henry  IV.,' 
'King  John,'  'Titus  Andronicus,'  and  his 
'  Bomeo  and  Juliet.' " 

The  indirtct  testimony  is  nearly  as  im- 
portant. The  play  is  printed  in  the  first 
folio  edition  of  the  poet's  collected  works — 
an  edition  published  within  seven  years  after 
his  death  by  his  intimate  friends  and  "  fel- 
lows;" and  that  edition  contains  an  entire 
scene  not  found  in  either  of  the  previous 
quarto  editions  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
That  edition  does  not  contain  a  single  other 
play  upon  which  a  doubt  of  the  authorship 
has  been  raised ;  for  even  those  who  deny 
the  entire  authorship  of  'Henry  YL'  to 
Shakspere  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  partial 
authorship. 

Against  this  testimony  of  the  editors  of 
the  first  folio,  that  Shakspere  was  the  author 
of  'Titus  Andronicus,'  there  is  only  one  fiict 
to  be  opposed — that  his  name  is  not  on  the 
title-page  of  either  of  the  quarto  editions, 
although  those  editions  show  us  that  it  was 
acted  by  the  company  to  which  Shakspere 


belonged.  But  neither  was  the  name  of 
Shakspere  affixed  to  the  first  editions  of 
'  Richard  II.,' '  Richard  III.,'  and  '  Henry  IV., 
Part  I. ; '  nor  to  the  first  three  editions  of 
'  Romeo  and  Juliet ;'  nor  to '  Henry  V.'  These 
similar  facts,  therefore,  leave  the  testimony 
of  Homing^  and  Condell  unimpeached. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  point — ^the 
testimony  which  fixes  the  date  of  the  original 
production  of '  Titus  Andronicus.'  There  are 
two  modes  of  viewing  this  portion  of  the 
evidence;  and  we  first  present  it  with  the 
interpretation  which  deduces  from  it  that  the 
tragedy  was  not  written  by  Shakspere. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Induction  to  his  '  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,'  first  acted  in  1614,  says — 
"He  that  will  swear  'Jeronimo,'  or  'An- 
dronicus,' are  the  best  plays  yet,  shall  pass 
unexoepted  at  here,  as  a  man  whose  judg- 
ment shows  it  is  constant,  and  hath  stood 
still  these  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Though  it  be  an  ignorance,  it  is  a  virtuous 
and  staid  ignorance;  and,  next  to  truth,  a 
confirmed  error  does  well."  Percy  ofiers 
the  following  comment  upon  this  passage,  in 
his  'Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry:'— "There 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  this  play  was 
rather  improved  by  Shakespeare  with  a  few 
fine  touches  of  his  pen,  than  originally  written 
by  him :  for,  not  to  mention  that  the  style  is 
less  figurative  than  his  others  generally  are^ 
this  tragedy  is  mentioned  with  discredit  in 
the  Induction  to  Ben  Jonson's  '  Bartholomew 
Fair,'  in  1614,  as  one  that  had  been  then  ex- 
hibited '  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years;' 
which,  if  we  take  the  lowest  number,  throws 
it  back  to  the  year  1689,  at  which  time 
Shakespeare  was  but  25 :  an  earlier  date  than 
can  be  found  for  any  otiier  of  his  pieces." 
With  the  views  we  eatertain  as  to  the  com- 
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mencement  of  Shakspere*8  career  as  a  dra- 
matic  author,  the  proof  against  his  author- 
ship of  ^  Titus  Andronicus,*  thus  brought 
forward  by  Percy,  is  to  us  amongst  the  most 
convincing  reasons  for  not  hastily  adopting 
the  opinion  that  he  was  not  its  author.  The 
external  evidence  of  the  authorship,  and  the 
external  evidence  of  the  date  of  the  author- 
ship, entirely  coincide :  each  supports  the 
other.  The  continuation  of  the  atgument^ 
derived  from  the  early  date  of  the  play 
natarally  runs  into  the  izttenul  evideaoe  of 
its  authenticity.  The  £act  of  its  cax^  dvtt 
is  indisputable;  and  h«re,  for  ibe  pKaent, 
we  leare  it. 

We  can  scaioely  mibscribe  to  Mr.  fialiam's 
strong  opinion,  given  with  xeferenoe  to  this  , 
question  of  tke  authon^p  of  ^Tltits  An- 
droBieas,'  that,  *^  in  criticism  of  all  kinds,  we 
must  acquire  a  dogged  habit  of  resistiBg 
testimony,  wiien  res  ipaa  per  se  vociferatnr  to 
the  oontnry."*  The  res  ipsa  may  be  looked 
upon  through  yeiy  different  media  by  dif- 
ferent minds:  testimomfj  when  it  is  dear,  and 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  an  intei^ested  bias, 
although  it  appear  to  sulitate  agaimst  con- 
clusions that,  howerer  strong,  are  not  in- 
fallible, became  they  depend  upon  very  nice 
analysis  and  comparison,  must  be  received, 
m(»e  or  less,  and  canmst  be  do^^dly  resisted. 
Mr.  Hallam  says,  ^  ^Titns  Andronieus*  is  now, 
by  common  consent,  denied  to  be,  in  any 
sense,  a  production  of  Sfaakspeare."  Who 
are  the  interpreten  of  the  ^oommen  oq»- 
sent?"  Theobald,  J<Jmson,  Farmer,  Stee- 
yens,  Malone,  M.  Mason.  These  critics  are 
wholly  of  one  school ;  and  we  admit  that  they 
represent  the  '^oommon  consent"  of  their 
own  school  of  English  liteiaiure  upon  this 
point — ^till  within  a  few  years  the  only  school. 
But  there  is  another  school  of  criticism,  which 
iDuntain.  tiatt  <  Titus  Aiidromcus^  ia  in  c«»9 
sense  a  production  of  Shakspere.  The  Qer- 
man  critics,  from  W.  Schlegel  to  Ulxici,  agree 
to  rtject  the  '^oommon  consult"  of  the  Eng- 
lish critics.  The  subject,  therefore,  cannot 
be  hastily  dismissed ;  the  external  testimony 
cannot  be  doggedly  resisted.  But,  in  enter- 
ing upon  the  examination  of  this  qiiestion 
with  ike  best  care  we  can  bestow,  we  con- 

*  *  Ut)Ritttrt«r  Bmoiw,*  toL  tL  p.  38S. 


sider  that  it  possesses  an  importance  much 
higher  than  belongs  to  the  proof,  or  disproof, 
from  the  internal  evidence,  that  this  painful 
tragedy  was  written  by  Shakspere.  The 
question  is  not  an  isolated  one.  It  requires 
to  be  treated  with  a  constant  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  early  English  drama, — ^the 
probable  tendencies  of  the  poet's  own  mind 
at  the  period  of  his  first  dramatic  produc- 
tions,— the  circumstances  amidst  which  he 
was  placed  with  reference  to  his  audiences, — 
the  struggle  whidi  he  must  have  undergone 
to  reconcile  the  contending  princii^es  of  the 
practical  and  the  ideal,  the  popular  and  tiie 
tme, — the  tentatire  process  by  which  he 
must  have  advanced  to  his  immeasurable 
superiority  over  every  contemp<nary.  It  is 
easy  to  place  *  Titus  Andronieus*  by  the  side 
of  '  Hamlet,"  and  to  say, — the  one  is  «  low 
work  of  art,  the  oUier  a  work  of  the  highest 
art.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  versification 
of  *  Titus  AndronicQs*  is  not  the  versificadon 
of  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Bream.'  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  Titus  raves  and  denounces 
without  moving  ieiror  or  pity ;  but  that  Lear 
tears  up  tibe  whole  heart,  and  lays  bare  all 
the  hidden  springs  of  thought  and  passion 
that  elevate  madness  into  sublimity.  But 
this,  we  venture  to  think,  is  not  just  criticism. 
We  may  be  tempted,  pexftiaps,  to  refine  too 
much  in  rejecting  all  sneh  sweeping  com- 
parisons ;  but  what  we  have  first  to  trace  is 
relation,  and  not  likeness: — ^if  we  find  like- 
ness in  a  single  ^  trick  or  line,^'  we  may  in- 
deed  add  it  to  the  evidence  of  rdation.  But 
Illation  may  be  establidied  even  out  of  dis- 
similarity. No  one  who  has  deeply  contem- 
plated the  progress  of  the  greet  intellects  of 
the  world,  and  has  traced  the  doubts,  and 
fears,  and  throes,  and  desperate  plunges  of 
genius,  can  hesitate  to  believe  that  exoellenoe 
in  aH  is  to  be  attained  by  ihe  same  process 
through  which  we  may  hope  to  reach  excel- 
lence in  morals — ^by  contest,  and  purification, 
— ^until  hahitual  confidence  and  repose  suc- 
ceed to  convulsive  exertions  and  <^stracting 
aims.  He  that  would  rank  amongst  the  heroes 
must  have  fought  the  good  fight.  Bmergy  d 
all  kinds  has  to  ymtk  out  its  own  subjection 
to  principles,  without  which  it  can  never  be- 
oome  power.    In  the  course  of  this  struggle 
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wkat  it  prodiioes  maty  be  essentially  enlike 
to  the  fr«its  of  its  mftei'-pettoefvlness : — for 
the  good  has  to  he  reaehed  through  ike  «ril 
— the  true  tfarragh  the  ftise — ^the  -mdYennJ 
through  the  partial  The  passage  we  msB^ 
jam  is  from  Fraous  Horn ;  aiiid  we  think  that 
it  demands  a  i«spectf«l  oensideratiaft  .^ 

"  A  nedioere,  poor,  and  tame  nature  jMb 
iUdf  easily.  It  soon  azrires,  when  it  enBea- 
▼ovrs  eaoBtestly,  at  «  knowledge  ef  what  at 
<9an  acoompliih,  atnd  what  it  cannot  Its 
poetical  tones  ave  single  and  gentle  spring- 
hreathings ;  widi  which  we  are  weQ  pleaeed, 
hnt  which  pass  oyer  ns  almost  tracklesB.  A 
very  diffsreBt  conSiat  has  the  higher  and 
richer  nature  to  maintain  with  itself;  and 
the  more  splendid  the  peace,  and  the  brighter 
^e  clearness,  which  it  reaches  through  this 
combat,  tha  more  monstrons  the  fight  winbh 
mast  hare  been  incessantly  maintained. 

"Let  us  "Consider  the  richest  and  most 
powerfnl  poetic  nature  that  the  world  has 
ever  yet  seen  ;  let  ns  consider  ^hakspere,  «w 
hoy  and  youth,  in  his  chrcumscribed  extemnl 
situation, — without  onediscriminating  friend, 
wkhout  a  patron,  without  «  teacher, — ^with- 
ont  the  possession  of  andent  or  modem  lan- 
gaages, — in  his  lonelmess  at  Stratford,  fol- 
lowing an  uncongenial  employment ;   and 
then,  in  the  strange  whiri  of  ^e  so^alled 
great  world  of  London,  contending  for  long 
years  with  im&vourable  eixcumstanoes, — in 
wearisome  interooaiee  with  this  great  world, 
which  is,  howeiner,  oUten  fvaad  to  be  iittie ; 
— but  nlso  with  n«tare,  with  himself^  and 
with  Ood : — What  materials  lor  the  deepest 
oontempktion  !    This  rich  nature,  thus  dp- 
cumstanced,  desiies  to  explain  the  enigma  of 
the  boman  being  and  the  snrronnding  weild. 
Bat  it  is  not  yet  disclosed  to  himself.  Ong^t 
hte  to  wait  lor  this  ripe  time  hefove  he  Ten- 
tores  to  dmnatise  ?    Let  us  not  demand 
anything  super-hmnan :  for,  through  the  ex- 
pression of  error  in  song,  will  he  find  what 
aooelerates  the  trutli ;  and  wdl  for  him  that 
he  has  no  o^Mr  sms  to  answer  for  than  poeti- 
cal ones,  i^ieh  inter  in  life  he  has  atoned 
&r  by  Ube  most  gWrions  excellences ! 

''The  elegiac  tone  of  ids  jnyenile  poems 
allows  us  to  imagine  Tery  deep  passions  in 
the  yeixthfnl  Shakspere.     But  this  single 


tone  was  not  long  sufficient  for  him.    He 
Boon  denred,  itom  that  irt;age  '  which  dgni- 
fies  the  world'  (an  expression  that  SohiUer 
might  properly  have  invented  fo  Shakspere), 
to  epeak  aloiKl  what  the  werid  eeemed  to 
ham,— to  him,  the  youth  who  was  not  yet 
able  thoronghly  to  penetmte  this  seenung. 
Qan  there  be  here  a  want  of  colossal  enors  ? 
Not  merely  «ng]e  errors.    No;  we  should 
have  a  whole  drama  whic^  is  diseased  at  its 
very  root, — ^whioh  rests  upon  one  single  mon- 
steous  error.    Such  a  drama  U  this  *  Titus.* 
The  poet  had  here  notiiing  less  in  his  mind 
than  to  give  ns  a  grand  Doomsday-drama. 
But  what,  as  a  man,  was  possible  to  lam  in 
*  Leac,*  the  youth  could  not  aooomplish.    He 
gives  ns  n  tom-to-pieoes  vrorld,  about  which 
Fate  wanders  like  a  bkM>dthizaty  lion,  or  as 
a  more  refined  or  more  cruel  tiger,  tearing 
mankind,  good  and  evil  alike,  and  blindly 
treading  down  every  flower  of  joy.    Never- 
theless a  better  feeling  reminds  him  that 
some  repose  mast  be  given;  but  he  is  not 
sufficiently  confident  of  this,  and  what  he 
dees  in  this  regard  is  of  little  power.    The 
penonages  of  the  piece  are  not  zaemly  hea- 
thens, but  most  of  them  embittered  and 
blind  in  their  heathenism ;  and  only  some 
single  aspirations  of  eooething  bettor  can 
ariae  from  n  far  of  the  beat  among  them ; — 
aiprations  which  are  breathed  so  gently  as 
scarcely  to  be  heard  amidst  the  cries  of 
desperation  finm  the  bloody  waves  that  roar 
almost  deafcrnngiy." 

Tha  doquent  critic  adds,  in  a  note, — "  Is 
it  not  as  if  there  sounded  through  the  whole 
piece  a  oomfertlees  complaint  of  the  incom- 
pnhensiye  and  hard  lot  of  all  earthly  ?  Is 
it  not  as  if  we  heard  the  poet  speaking  with 
Fanst — ^Ali  the  miseries  of  mankind  seiae 
upon  me  ?*    Or  with  his  own  'Hamlet,' — 

'  How  weary,  etale,  flat,  and  napnofitaUe 
Beem  to  me  aH  the  ases  «f  this  world ! 
Fieon*t!  0,fie!  t  is  an  unweeded  garden 
!%at  grows  to  seed;  thix^  rank  and  gross  in 

nature 
Possess  it  merely.' 

"  And  now,  kt  us  bethink  ourselves,  in  oppo- 
ntion  to  this  terrible  feeling,  of  the  sweet 
blessed  peaceininess  which  speaks  fi«n  ont 
of  all  the  poet's  more  xaatumd  dramas :  for 
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instanoe,  from  the  inexhaustibly  joyful- 
minded  'As  Tou  Like  It.'  Such  a  contest 
followed  by  such  a  yictoxy ! " 

It  is  scarcely  neoessaiy  to  point  out  that 
this  argument  of  the  German  critic  is 
founded  upon  the  simple  and  intelligible 
belief  that  Shakspere  is,  in  ewiry  sense  of 
the  word,  the  author  of  'Titus  Andronicus.' 
Here  is  no  attempt  to  compromise  the  ques- 
tion, by  the  common  Bnglish  babble  that 
''  Shakspere  may  haye  written  a  few  lines  in 
this  play,  or  giyen  some  assistance  to  the 
author  in  reyising  it."  This  is  Malone's 
opinion,  founded  upon  an  idle  tradition,  men- 
tioned by  Rayenscroft  in  the  time  of  James 
II., — a  tradition  contradicted  by  Rayenscroft 
himself,  who,  in  a  prologue  to  his  alteration 
of  '  Titus  Andronicus,* 


"  To-day  the  poet  does  not  fear  your  nge ; 
Shakespear,  by  him  revived,  now  treads  the 
stage." 

In  Malone's  posthumous  edition,  by  Boswell, 
"  those  passages  in  which  he  supposed  the 
hand  of  Shakspere  may  be  traced  are  marked 
with  inyerted  commas."  This  was  the  sys- 
tem which  Malone  pursued  with  'Henry 
YI.  ;*  and,  as  we  fully  belieye,  it  was  founded 
upon  a  most  egregious  fallacy.  The  drama 
belongs  to  the  proyince  of  the  very  highest 
poetical  art ;  because  a  play  which  fully 
realizes  the  objects  of  a  scenic  exhibition 
requires  a  nicer  combination  of  excellences, 
and  inyolyes  higher  difficulties,  than  belong 
to  any  other  species  of  poetry.  Taking  the 
qualities  of  inyention,  power  of  language, 
yersification,  to  be  equal  in  two  men,  one 
deyoting  himself  to  dramatic  poetry,  and 
the  other  to  naixatiye  poetry,  the  dramatic 
poet  has  chances  of  failure  which  the  nar^ 
ratiye  poet  may  entirely  ayoid.  The  diar 
logue,  and  especially  the  imagery,  of  the 
dramatic  poet  are  secondary  to  the  inyention 
of  the  plot,  the  management  of  the  action, 
and  the  conception  of  the  characters.  Lan- 
guage is  but  the  drapery  of  the  beings  that 
the  dramatic  poet*s  imagination  has  created. 
They  must  be  placed  by  the  poet's  power  of 
combination  in  the  yarious  relations  which 
they  must  maintain  through  a  long  and 
sometimes  complicated  action :  he  must  see 


the  whole  of  that  action  yiyidly,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  capacity  of  manifesting  itself 
distinctly  to  an  audience,  so  that  eyen  the 
deaf  should  partially  comprehend :  the 
pantomime  must  be  acted  oyer  and  oyer 
again  in  his  mind,  before  the  wand  of  the 
magician  giyes  the  agents  yoice.  When  all 
this  is  done,  all  contradictions  reconciled,  all 
obscurities  made  clear,  the  interest  prolonged 
and  heightened,  and  the  catastrophe  natu- 
rally eyolyed  and  matured,  the  poet,  to  use 
the  terms  of  a  sister«rt,  has  completed  that 
design  which  colour  and  expression  are  to 
make  manifest  to  others  with  something 
like  the  distinctness  with  which  he  himself 
has  seen  it.  We  haye  no  hesitation  in  be- 
lieving that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  Shak- 
spere's  immeasurable  superiority  to  other 
dramatists  is  that  all-^»enetrating  power  of 
combination  by  which  the  action  of  his 
dramas  is  constantly  sustained ;  whilst  in 
the  best  pieces  of  his  contemporaries,  with 
rare  exceptions,  it  flags  or  breaks  down  into 
description,— or  is  carried  off  by  imagery, — 
or  the  force  of  conception  in  one  character 
overpowers  the  management  of  the  other 
instruments— cases  equally  eyidendng  that 
the  poet  has  not  attained  the  most  difficult 
art  of  controlling  his  own  conceptions.  And 
thus  it  is  that  we  so  often  hear  Christopher 
Marlowe,  or  Philip  Massinger, — to  name  the 
yery  best  of  them, — speaking  themselyes 
out  of  the  mouths  of  their  puppets,  whilst 
the  characterisation  is  lost,  and  the  action  is 
forgotten.  But  when  do  we  eyer  hear  the 
individual  yoice  of  the  man  William  Shak- 
spere %  When  does  he  come  forward  to  bow 
to  the  audience,  as  it  were,  between  the 
scenes  ?  Neyer  is  there  any  pause  with  him, 
that  we  may  see  the  complacent  author 
whispering  to  his  auditory — "  This  is  not  ex- 
actly what  I  meant ;  my  inspiration  carried 
me  away  ;  but  is  it  not  fine  f "  The  great  dra- 
matic poet  sits  out  of  mortal  ken.  He  rolls 
away  the  clouds  and  exhibits  his  world. 
There  is  calm  and  storm,  and  light  and 
darkness ;  and  the  material  scene  becomes 
aliye  ;  and  we  see  a  higher  life  than  that  of 
our  ordinary  nature :  and  the  whole  soul  is 
elevated  ;  and  man  and  his  actions  are  pre- 
sented under  aspects  more  real  than  reality. 
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And  our  control  oyer  tears  or  laughter  u 
taken  away  from  us  ;  and,  if  the  poet  be  a 
philosopher,  —  and  without  philosophy  he 
cannot  be  a  poet^— deep  truths,  before  dimly 
seen,  enter  into  our  minds  and  abide  there. 
Why  do  we  state  all  this  ?  Utterly  to  reject 
the  belief  that  Bhakspere  was  a  line-maker  : 
that,  like  Gray,  for  example,  he  was  a  manu- 
facturer of  mosaic  poetry; — ^that  he  made 
rerses  to  order  :--and  that  his  verses  could 
be  produced  by  some  other  process  than  an 
entire  conception  o^  and  power  oyer,  the 
design  of  a  drama.  It  is  this  mistake  which 
Ifes  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten and  belieyed  about  the  two  Parts  of 
'  The  Contention  of  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster'  being  polished  by  Shakspere  into 
the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  '  Henry  YL' 
The  elder  plays — ^which  the  English  anti- 
quarian critics  persist  in  ascribing  to  Mar- 
lowe, or  Qreene,  or  Peele,  or  all  of  them— 
contain  all  the  action,  even  to  the  exact  suc- 
cession of  the  scenes,  all  the  characterisa- 
tion, a  very  great  deal  of  the  dialogue,  in- 
cluding the  most  vigorous  thoughts :  and 
then  Shakspere  was  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  add  a  thousand  lines  or  two  up 
and  down,  correct  an  epithet  here  and  there, 
and  do  all  this  without  the  slightest  exercise 
of  invention,  either  in  movement  or  charac- 
terization ;  producing  fine  lines  without 
passing  through  that  process  of  inspiration 
by  which  lines  having  dramatic  beauty  and 
propriety  can  alone  be  produced.  We  say 
this,  after  much  deliberation,  not  only  wiUi 
reference  to  the  ^  Henry  YL'  and  to  the  play 
before  us,  but  with  regard  to  the  general 
belief  that  Shakspere,  in  the  outset  of  his 
career,  was  a  mender  of  the  plays  of  other 
men.  'Timon,'  according  to  our  belief,  is 
the  only  exception  ;  and  we  regard  that  not 
as  an  exception  to  the  principle,  because 
there  the  characterization  of  Thnon  himself 
is  tiie  Shaksperian  creation ;  and  that  de- 
pends extremely  little  upon  the  general  ac- 
tion, which,  to  a  large  extent,  is  episodical 

But  we  must  guard  ourselves  from  being 
understood  to  deny  that  many  of  the  earliest 
plays  of  Shakspere  were  founded  upon  some 
rude  production  of  the  primitive  stage.  An- 
dronicus  had,  no  doubt,  its  dramatic  ances- 


tor, who  exhibited  the  same  Gothic  view  of 
Roman  history,  and  whose  scenes  of  blood 
were  equally  agreeable  to  an  audience  re- 
quiring strong  excitement.  '  Perides,*  how- 
ever remodelled  at  an  after  period,  belonged, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt,  to  Shakspere's  first 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  some  popular 
dramatic  exhibition  which  he  found  ready 
to  his  hand.  So  of  'The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,*  of  which  we  may  without  any  vio- 
lence assume  that  a  common  'model  existed 
both  for  that  and  for  the  other  play  with  a 
very  similar  name,  which  appears  to  belong 
to  the  same  period.  From  the  first,  Shak- 
spere, with  that  consummate  judgment  which 
gave  a  fitness  to  everything  that  he  did,  or 
proposed  to  do,  held  his  genius  in  subjection 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  people,  till  he 
felt  secure  of  their  capability  to  appreciate 
the  highest  excellence.  In  his  case,  as  in 
that  of  every  great  artist,  perfection  could 
only  be  attained  by  repeated  efforts.  He 
had  no  models  to  work  upon;  and  in  the 
very  days  in  which  he  lived  the  English 
drama  began  to  be  created.  It  was  not 
^Learning's  triumph  o*er  her  barbarous 
foes"  which  ^  first  rear'd  the  stage,"  but  a 
singular  combination  of  circumstances  which 
for  the  most  part  grew  out  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion.  He  took  the  thing  as  he 
found  it.  The  dramatic  power  was  in  him 
so  supreme  that,  compared  with  the  feeble 
personifications  of  other  men,  it  looks  like 
instinct.  He  seized  upon  the  vague  abstrac- 
tions which  he  found  in  the  histories  and 
comedies  of  the  Blackfriars  and  the  Bel 
Savage,  and  the  scene  was  henceforth  filled 
with  living  beings.  But  not  as  yet  were 
these  individualities  surrounded  with  the 
glowing  atmosphere  of  burning  poetry.  The 
philosophy  wUch  invests  their  sayings  with 
an  universal  wisdom  that  enters  the  mind 
and  becomes  its  loadstar  was  scarcely  yet 
evoked  out  of  that  profound  contemplation 
of  human  actions  and  of  the  higher  things 
dimly  revealed  in  human  nature,  which  be- 
longed to  the  maturity  of  his  wondrous 
mind.  The  wit  was  there  in  some  degree 
from  the  first,  for  it  was  irrepressible ;  but 
it  was  then  as  the  polished  metal,  which 
dazzlingly  gives  back  the  brightness  of  the 
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i*  WM  as  ike  dkb- 
moBcl,  which  r^«cts  crerTthmg,  and  yei  a^ 
pears  to  be  self-irradiated  m  its  Instroos 
depths.  If  these  qualitiasy  and  if  the  hmuNv 
which  seems  more  especially  the  ripened 
growth  of  the  mental  facultj,  eould  have 
been  produced  in  the  onset  of  Shakspere's 
career,  it  is  probable  that  the  career  wonld 
net  have  been  a  successfal  one.    He  had  to 
make  his  audience.    He  himself  has  teU  us 
of  a  play  of  his  earliest  period^  that  *'  I  re- 
member pleased   not    the   miUaon ;    'twas 
canarie  to  the  general :  but  it  was  (as  I  re- 
ceired  it,  aad  otifeers,  whose  judgments  in 
8«ch  matters  cried  in  the  top  of  mine)  an 
excellent  play  ;  well  digested  in  the  scenes ; 
set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as  cnnniBg:, 
I  r^nembery  one  said  these  wese  no  sallets 
in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  saTOury ;  nor 
no  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  in<Mte 
the  author  of  affectation ;  but  called  it  an 
honest  method,  as  wholesome  as  swecM^,  and 
by  very  mwch  more  handsome  than  fine."  * 
Was  this  play  an  attempt  of  Shakqiere  him- 
self to  depart  &ora  the  popular  trade  ?    If  it 
were,  we  probably  owe  much  to  the  million. 
We  hold,  then,  that  Malone's  principle  of 
marking  with  inverted  commas  those  pas- 
sages in  which  he  supposed  the  hand  of 
Shakspere  might  be  traced  in  this  play  ef 
*  Titus  Andronicus*  is  based  upon  a  vital 
eiror.    It  is  not  with  us  a  question  whether 
the  passages  which  Malene  has  maiked  ex- 
hibit, or  not,  the  critic's  poetical  taste :  we 
say  that  the  passages  could  not  have  been 
written  except  by  the  man,  whoever  he  be, 
who  conceived  the  action  and  tiie  characteri- 
sation.    Take  the  single  exam^e  of  the 
character  of  Tsmora.    She  is  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  piece ;  and  in  her  we  see,  as 
we  believe,  the  outbseak  of  that  woBderful 
conception  of  the  union  of  powerful  intellect 
and  moral  depravity  which  Shakspere  was 
afterwards  to  make  manifest  with  such,  con- 
summate wisdom.     Stzeng  passions,  ready 
wit,  p^ect  s^-possesrion,  and  a  sort  of 
oriental  imagination,  take  TamMa  ont  of  the 
class  of  ordinary  women.    It  is  in  her  mouth 
that  we  find,  for  the  most  part,  what  readers 
of  Malone's  school  wcfuld.  call  the  poetical 

*  « namtet,'  Act  rr.,  Se.  n. 


language  of  the  play.     We  will  select  a  £ev 
specimens  (Act  IL,  Scene  3) : — 

"  The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush ; 
The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  eheerfiil  son ;    ' 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  eooling  wind. 
And  mA9  ^  efaeqaer'd  shades  on  the  groond : 
Under  their  sweet  shadSy  Aaren,  let  as  mi. 
And — ^whilst  the  bsbbHng  edw  modes  the 

hounds^ 
Beplyiag  shrilly  to  the  well-tunsd  homSk. 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once —   ^  ^ 
Let  as  sit  down." 


dn,  m,  the  same  scene : — 

"  A  barren  detested  vale,  yoa  see,  it  is: 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  Ibrlem  and 

lean, 
CKersome  with  moss  sad  balsftd  misseltee. 
Here  never  shinaB  the  son.;  here  nothing 

beeedsy. 
Unless  the  nightly  owl»  or  &tal  raven. 
And,  ii4ien  they  show'd  me  this  abhorred  pit. 
They  told  me,  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  nighty 
A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes. 
Ten  thoussnd  sweiliag  toads,  as  many  urchins. 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries. 
As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it. 
Should  straight  MI  mad,  or  else  die  sud- 
denly.'* 

In  Act  IV.,  Scene  4 : — 

"King^  be  thy  thoughts  imperious^  like  thy 
name. 
Is  the  sun  dimm'd,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it] 
The  eagle  suffeis  little  birds  to  sing, 

And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby; 
Knowing  that,  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing, 
He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody." 

And»  lastly,  where  the  lines  are  associated 
with  the  high  imaginative  conception  of  the 
^eaker,  that  she  was  to  personate  Ke- 
venge : — 

"  Know  thou,  ssd  man,  1  am  not  Tamora; 
She  is  thy  enemy,  snd  I  thy  Mend: 
I  am  Bevenge;  sent  firam  the  i^mal  king- 

dom. 
To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind^ 
By  working  wieakfbl  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 
Come  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's 
light" 

The  first  two  of  these  passages  are  marked 
by  Malone  as  the  additions  of  ^bnkspere  to 
the  woric  of  an  inferior  poet.     If  we  had 
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adopted  MakmeV  theory,  we  skouM  have 
marked  the  two  other  passages ;  and  haye 
gone  eycn  farther  in  our  selection  of  the 
poetical  lises  spokot  by  Tan^a.  But  ire 
hold  that  the  lines  conM  not  haye  been  pro- 
dneedy  wceoigdxag  to  Malone^s  the<»ry,  even  by 
Shakspere.  Poetry,  and  ei^ecially  dramatic 
poetry,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  bit  of 
joiner',  work-^,  if  you  please.  ..  »  lAir 
of  jewelling  and  enameling.  The  lines 
which  we  haye  qnoted  may  net  be  amengst 
l^iakspere's  highest  things ;  Imt  they  conld 
not  haye  been  produced  except  under  the 
excit^nent  of  the  fiill  swing  o£  his  dramatic 
power — ^bright  touches  dashed  i»  at  the  yery 
hour  when  the  whole  desigB  was  growing 
into  shape  upon  the  cMiyass,  and  the  feim  of 
Tamera  was  beeoming  aliye  with  colour  and 
expression.  To  imagine  that  the  great  pas- 
sages of  a  drama  are  produced  Ifte  "  a  copy 
of  yerses,**  under  any  other  influence  than 
the  large  and  general  inspiration  which 
creates  the  whole  drama,  is,  we  belieye, 
utterly  to  mistake  the  essential  nature  of 
dramatic  poetry.  It  would  be  equally  just 
to  say  that  the  nice  but  well-defined  traits 
of  character,  which  stand  out  from  the  phy- 
sical horrors  of  this  play,  when  it  is  carefully 
studied,  were  superadded  by  Shakspere  to 
the  coarser  delineations  of  some  other  man. 
Aaron,  the  Moor,  in  his  general  conceptk>n 
is  an  unmitigated  yillain — something  alien 
from  humanity — a  fioid,  and  therefore  only 
to  be  detested.  But  Shakspere,  by  that  in- 
sight which,  howeyer  imperfectly  deyeloped, 
must  haye  distinguished  his  earliest  eiforts, 
brings  Aaron  into  the  circle  of  humanity ; 
and  then  he  is  a  thing  which  moyes  us,  and 
his  punishment  is  poetical  justice.  One 
touch  does  this — ^his  affection  for  his  child  : 

"  Come  on,  you  thick-l^ip'd  slaye,  I  '11  bear  yov 

hence; 
For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts : 
1 11  make  you  feed  on  berries,  and  on  roots. 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck  the 

goat, 
And  cabin  in  a  caye;  and  bring  you  up 
To  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp." 

Did  Shakspere  put  in  these  lines,  and  the 
preyioufl  ones  which  eyoLye  the  same  feeling, 
under  the  system  of  a  cool  editorial 


of  a  second  man's  work  ?  The  system  may 
do  for  an  artide;  but  a  play  is  another 
thing.  Bid  Shakspere  put  these  lines  into 
the  mouth  of  Lucius,  when  he  caBs  to  his 
son  to  weep  oyer  the  body  of  Titus  7 — 

"  Come  hither,  boy;  come,  come,  and  learn  of  us 
To  melt  in  showers :  Thy  grandsire  loVd  thee 

well : 
Many  a  time  he  danced  thee  on  his  knee, 
Sung  thee  asleep,  bis  loring  breast  thy  pillow; 
Many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee, 
Meet  and  agreeing  with  thine  infimcy ; 
In  that  reeqpeet  then,  like  a  leiring  ehild, 
l^ed  yet  some  araall  drops  from  thy  tender 

qpring, 
Because  kind  nature  deth  require  it  so."  < 

Malone  has  not  marked  these  ;  they  are  too 
simple  to  be  included  in  his  poetical  gems. 
But  are  they  not  full  to  oyerflowing  of  those 
deep  thoughts  of  human  loye  which  the 
great  poet  of  the  affections  has  sent  into  so 
many  welcoming  hearts  7  Malone  marks 
with  his  commas  the  address  to  the  tribunes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act.  The  lines 
are  lofty  and  rhetorical ;  and  a  poet  who  had 
undertaken  to  make  set  speeches  to  another 
man*s  characters  might  perhaps  haye  added 
these.  Dryden  and  Tate  did  this  seryice  for 
Shakspere  himself.  But  Malone  does  not 
mark  one  line  which  has  no  rhetoric  in  it, 
and  does  not  looi:  like  poetry.  The  old  man 
has  giyen  his  hand  to  the  treacherous  Aaron, 
that  he  may  saye  the  lives  of  his  sons  ;  but 
the  messenger  brings  him  the  heads  of  those 
sons.  It  is  for  Marcus  and  Lucius  to  burst 
into  passion.  The  father,  for  some  space, 
speaks  not ;  and  then  he  speaks  but  one 
line : — 

"  WJten  vrill  ^is  fearful  dumher  have  an  end?" 

Did  Shakspere  make  this  line  to  order  ?  The 
poet  who  wrote  the  line  conceiyed  the  whole 
situation,  and  he  could  not  haye  conceiyed 
the  situation  unless  the  whole  dramatic 
moyement  had  equally  been  hh  eoBception. 
Such  things  must  be  wrought  out  of  the  red- 
heat  of  the  whole  material — ^not  filled  up 
out  of  coM  fragments. 

Accepting  ^Titus'  as  a  play  produced 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
decade  of  the  sixteenth  centmry,  it  possesses 
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other  peculiarities  than  such  as  we  have 
noticed,  which,  upon  the  system  of  Malone*s 
inverted  commas,  would  take  away  a  yeiy 
considerable  number  from  the  supposed 
original  fabricator  of  the  drama,  and  bestow 
them  upon  the  reviser.  We  must  extract  a 
passage  firom  Malone  before  we  proceed  to 
point  out  these  other  peculiarities : — '^  To 
enter  into  a  long  disquisition  to  prove  this 
piece  not  to  have  been  written  by  Shakspere 
would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time.  To  those 
who  are  not  conversant  with  his  writings,  if 
particular  passages  were  examined,  more 
words  would  be  necessary  than  the  subject  is 
worth  ;  those  who  are  well  acqmdnted  with 
his  works  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  on  the 
question.  I  will,  however,  mention  one  mode 
by  which  it  may  be  easily  ascertained.  Let 
the  reader  only  peruse  a  few  lines  of '  Appius 
and  Virginia,'  'Tancred  and  Gismund,*  <  The 
Battle  of  Alcazar,* '  Jeronimo,* '  Selimus,  Em- 
peror of  the  Turks,'  *  The  Wounds  of  Civil 
War,'  *  The  Wars  of  Cyrus,' '  Locrine,*  *  Arden 
of  Feversham,'  'King  Edward  I.,'  *The 
Spanish  Tragedy,'  'Solyman  and  Perseda,' 
'King  Leir,'  the  old  *King  John,'  or  any 
other  of  the  pieces  that  were  exhibited  be- 
fore the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  he  will  at 
once  perceive  that  '  Titus  Andronicus  *  was 
coined  in  the  same  mint."  What  Malone 
requests  to  be  perused  is  limited  to  '*  a  few 
lines  "  of  these  old  plays ;  if  he  could  have 
bestowed  many  words  upon  the  subject,  he 
would  have  examined  ^'particular  passages." 
Such  an  examination  has  of  course  reference 
only  to  the  versification.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  we  do  not  agree  with  the 
assumption  that  the  pieces  Malone  has  men- 
tioned were  exhibited  ''  before  the  time  of 
Shakspeare."  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  settle  the  exact  time  of  many  of 
these  ;  but  we  do  know  that  one  of  the  plays 
here  mentioned  belongs  to  the  same  epoch 
as  *  Titus  Andronicus.'  ''  He  that  will  swear 
'Jeronimo,'  or  'Andronicus,'  are  the  best 
piays  yet,  shall  pass  unexcepted  at  here,  as 
a  man  whose  judgment  shows  it  is  constant, 
and  hath  stood  still  these  five-and-twenty 
or  thirty  years."  We  shall  confine,  therefore, 
any  comparison  of  the  versification  of '  Titus 
Andronicus '  entirely  to  that  of '  Jeronimo.' 


'Titus  Andronicus'  contains  very  fi 
couplets,  a  remarkable  thing  in  so  early 
play.  Of '  Jeronimo'  one-half  is  rhyme, 
the  blank  verse  of  'Jeronimo'  we  will  quo 
a  passage  which  is,  perhaps,  the  least  mono 
tonous  of  that  tragedy,  and  which  Mr.  OoV 
lier  has  quoted  in  his  '  History  of  Dramati 
Poetry,'  pointing  out  that  "Here  we 
trochees  used  at  the  ends  of  the  lines,  an 
the  pauses  are  even  artfully  managed  ;  w 
redundant  syllables  are  inserted,  and  lin 
left  defective,  stUl  farther  to  add  to  th« 


variety :  — 

"  Come,  valiant  spirits*;  yoa  peers  of  Portugal, 
That  owe  your  livesi,  your  fiuths,  and  services, 
To  set  you  tree  from  base  captivity: 
O  let  our  &ther^s  scandal  ne'er  be  seen 
As  a  base  blush  upon  our  firee-bom  cheeks : 
Let  all  the  tribute  that  proud  Spain  received 
Of  those  all  captive  Portugales  deceased, 
Turn  into  chafe,  and  choke  their  insolence. 
Methinks  no  moiety,  not  one  little  thought. 
Of  them  whose  servile  acts  live  in  their  graves, 
But  should  raise  spleens  big  as  a  cannon- 
bullet 
Within  your  bosoms :  0  for  honour. 
Tour  countiy's  reputation,  your  lives*  freedom, 
Indeed  your  all  that  may  be  term'd  revenge, 
Now  let  your  bloods  be  liberal  as  the  sea ; 
And  all  those  wounds  that  you  receive  of 

Spain, 
Let  theirs  be  equal  to  quit  yours  again. 
Speak,  Portugales:  are  you  resolved  as  I, 
To  live  like  captives,  or  as  free-bom  dieV 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  (in  opposi- 
tion to  Malone's  opinion)  that  the  freedom 
of  versification  which  is  discovered  in  '  Titus 
Andronicus '  is  carried  a  great  deal  further 
than  even  this  specimen  of  'Jeronimo  ;'  and 
we  cannot  have  a  better  proof  of  our  as-  ^ 
sertion  than  this — ^that  Steevens  anxiously  j 
desired,  and  indeed  succeeded,  in  reducing 
several  of  the  lines  to  the  exact  dimen- 
sions of  his  ten-syllable  measuring-tape. 
The  Shaksperian  versification  is  sufiiciently 
marked  in  'Titus,*  even  to  the  point  of  of- 
fending the  critic  who  did  not  understand  it. 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  com- 
parison of  the  versification  of  'Titus'  with 

*  Ofdfauurfly  prooounoed  in  etily  dnmatic  poetry  u  a 
monosyllable. 
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the  old  plays  mentioned  by  Malone  is  al- 
together a  fitllacy.  Like  the  'Henry  VI.' 
it  wants,  for  the  most  part,  the 

"  Linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out." 

of  the  later  plays,  and  so  do  'The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  and  'The  Ck>medy  of 
Errors.'  But  to  compare  the  play,  as  a  whole, 
even  with  '  Jeronimo '  (and  Kyd,  in  freedom 
and  yariety  of  rhythm,  whatever  he  may  want 
in  majesty,  is  superior  to  Marlowe)  argues, 
we  think,  an  incompetent  knowledge  of  the 
things  compared.  To  compare  it  with  the 
old  '  King  Leir,'  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  plays  in  Malone's  list,  is  to  compare  the 
movement  of  the  hunter  with  that  of  the 
horse  in  the  mill.  The  truth  is,  that,  after 
the  first  scene  of '  Andronicus,'  in  which  the 
author  sets  out  with  the  stately  pace  of  his 
time,  we  are  very  soon  carried  away,  by  the 
power  of  the  language,  the  yariety  of  the 
pause,  and  the  especial  freedom  with  which 
trochees  are  used  at  the  ends  of  lines,  to 
forget  that  the  versification  is  not  aUogether 
upon  the  best  Shaksperean  model.  There  is 
the  same  instrument,  but  the  performer  has 
not  yet  thoroughly  learnt  its  scope  and  its 
power. 

Horn  has  a  very  just  remark  on  the  lan- 
guage of  'Titus  Andronicus:' — "Foremost 
we  may  recognise  with  praise  the  almost 
never- wearying  power  of  the  language,, 
wherein  no  shift  is  ever  used.  We  know 
too  well  how  often,  in  many  French  and 
Grerman  tragedies,  the  princes  and  princesses 
satisfy  themselves  to  silence  with  a  necessary 
7/^*/  Oh  CidI  0  ScKichod!  (0  Fate !)  and 
similar  cheap  outcries  :  but  Shakspere  is 
quite  another  man,  who,  for  every  degree 
of  pain,  knew  how  to  give  the  right  tone 
and  the  right  colour.  In  the  bloody  sea  of 
this  drama,  in  which  men  can  scarcely  keep 
themselves  afloat,  this,  without  doubt,  must 
have  been  peculiarly  difBcult."  We  regard 
this  decided  language,  this  absence  of  stage 
conventionalities,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
power  which  the  poet  possessed  of  distinctly 
conceiving  his  situations  with  reference  to 
his  characters.  The  Oh»!  and  Aha!  and 
Heaveru/  of  the  English  stage,  As  well  as 
the  0  Cid!  of  the  French,  are  a  consequence 


of  feebleness,  exhibiting  itself  in  common- 
places. The  greater  number  of  the  eld 
English  dramatists,  to  do  them  justice,  had 
the  same  power  as  the  author  of  'Titus 
Andronicus '  of  grappling  with  words  which 
they  thought  fitting  to  the  situations.  But 
their  besetting  sin  was  in  the  constant  use 
of  that  "  hufiBng,  braggart,  puft "  language, 
which  Shakspere  never  employs  in  the 
dramas  which  all  agree  to  call  his,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  very  sparing  portion  even 
in  'Titus  Andronictis.'  The  temptation  to 
employ  it  must  have  been  great  indeed ;  for 
when,  in  every  scene,  the  fearful  energies  of 
the  action 

"  On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate/' 

it  must  have  required  no  conmion  forbearance, 
and  therefore  no  common  power,  to  prescribe 
that  the  words  of  the  actors  should  not 

"  Outface  the  brow  of  bragging  horror." 

The  son  of  Tamora  is  to  be  lulled ;  as  he  is 
led  away,  she  exclaims — 

"  Oh !  cruel,  irreligious  piety  !** 

Titus  kills  Mutius :  the  young  man's  brother 
earnestly  says — 

"  My  lord,  you  are  uiyust." 

When  Tamora  prescribes  their  terrible 
wickedness  to  her  sons,  Lavinia  remon- 
strates— 


u 


0 1  Tamora,  thou  bear'st  a  woman's  fiice." 


When  Marcus  encounters  his  mutilated 
niece,  there  is  much  poetry,  but  no  raving. 
When  woe  upon  woe  is  heaped  upon  Titus, 
we  have  no  imprecations : — 

"  For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environ'd  with  a  wilderness  of  sea; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by 

wave, 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  suigc 
Will  in  Ms  brinish  bowels  swallow  him." 

In  one  situation,  after  Titus  has  lost  his  hand, 
Marcus  says — 

"  Oh  i  brother,  speak  with  poesibilities. 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes." 

What  are  the  deep  extremes  ?   The  unhappy 
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man  has  scarcdj  risen  into  metaphor,  much 
less  into  braggardism : — 

"  O,  here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven, 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth : 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears, 
To  that  I  call:— What>  wilt  thou  kneel  with 

mel  [7V»  Lavinia. 

Do  then,  dear  heart ;  for  hearen  shall  hear  our 

prayers: 
Or  with  our 'sighs  we  '11  breathe  the  welkin 

dim, 
And  stain  the  son  with  fog,  as  sometime 

clouds, 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting 

bosoms.'* 

And  in  his  veiy  crowning  agony  we  hear 
only— 

"  Why,  I  have  not  another  tear  to  shed." 

It  has  been  said,  ^  There  is  not  a  shade  of 
difference  between  the  two  Moors,  Eleazar 
and  Aaron.'^^  Eleazar  is  a  character  in 
'  Lust's  Dominion,*  incorrectly  attributed  to 
Marlowe.  Trace  the  cool,  determined,  sarcas- 
tic, remorseless  villain,  Aaron,  through  these 
blood-spilling  scenes,  and  see  if  he  speaks  in 
'^  King  Cambyses*  vein,"  as  Eleazar  speaks  in 
the  foUowlDg  lines : — 

"  Now,  Tragedy,  thou  minion  of  the  night, 
Rhamnusia's  pew-fellow,  to  thee  I  '11  sing 
Upon  an  harp  made  of  dead  Spanish  bones — 
The  proudest  instrument  the  world  affords ; 
When  thou  in  crimson  jollity  shall  bathe 
Thy  limbs,  as  black  as  mine,  in  springs  of 

blood 
Still  gushing  from  the  conduit-head  of  Spain. 
To  thee  that  never  blushest,  though  thy  cheeks 
Are  full  of  blood,  0  Saint  Revenge,  to  thee 
I  consecrate  my  murders,  all  my  stabs, 
My  bloody  labours,  tortures,  stratagems. 
The  volume  of  all] wounds  that  wound  firom 

me, — 
Mine  is  the  Stage,  thine  the  Tragedy." 

But  enough  of  this.  It  appears  to  us  ma- 
nifest that,  although  the  author  of  'Titus 
Andronicus'  did  choose— in  common  with  the 
best  and  the  most  popular  of  those  who  wrote 
for  the  early  stage,  but  contiary  to  his  after- 
practice— a  subject  which  should  present  to 
his  comparatively  rude  audiences  the  ezcite- 

*  C.  A.  Brown*! '  Autobiognphkal  Pocmi  of  Shikspcte.* 


ment  of  a  succession  of  physical  horrors,  he 
was  so  far  under  the  control  of  his  higher 
judgment,  that,  avoiding  their  practice,  he 
steadily  abstained  firom  making  his  'Werses 
jet  on  the  stage  in  tragical  buskins ;  every 
word  filling  the  mouth  like  the  faburden  of 
Bow-Bell,  daring  God  out  of  heaven  with  that 
atheist  Tamburlaine,  or  blaspheming  with  the 
mad  priest  of  the  sun."t 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  Shakspere,  at 
the  period  when  he  first  entered  upon  those 
labours  which  were  to  build  up  a  glorious 
fabric  out  of  materials  that  had  been  pre- 
viously used  for  the  basest  purposes, — with- 
out models, — at  first,  perhaps,  not  volunta- 
rily choosing  his  task,  but  taking  the  busi- 
ness that  lay  before  him  so  as  to  command 
popular  success, — ^ignorant,  to  a  great  degree, 
of  the  height  and  depth  of  his  own  inteUeo- 
tual  resources, — ^not  seeing,  or  dimly  seeing, 
how  poetry  and  philosophy  were  to  elevate 
and  purify  the  common  staple  of  the  coarse 
drama  about  him, — it  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  a  story  of  fearful  bloodshed  should  force 
itself  upon  him  as  a  thing  that  he  could 
work  into  something  better  than  the  dumb 
show  and  fiery  words  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries.  It  was  in  after-years  that 
he  had  to  create  the  tragedy  of  passion. 
Lamb  has  beautifully  described  Webster,  as 
almost  alone  having  the  power  'Uo  move  a 
horror  skilfully,  to  touch  a  soul  to  the  quick, 
to  lay  upon  fear  as  much  as  it  can  bear,  to 
wean  and  weary  a  life  till  it  is  ready  to  drop, 
and  then  step  in  with  mortal  instruments  to 
take  its  last  forfeit."  Lamb  adds, "  Writers  of 
inferior  genius  mistake  quantity  for  quality." 
The  remark  is  quite  true, — when  examples  of 
the  higher  tragedy  are  accessible,  and  when 
the  people  have  learnt  better  than  to  require  , 
the  grosser  stimulant.  Before  Webster  had 
written  *  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  *  and  ^  Y ittoria 
Corombona,'  Shakspere  had  produced  ^  Lear  * 
and  ^  Othello.'  But  there  were  writers,  not  of 
inferior  genius,  who  had  committed  the  same 
mistake  as  the  author  of  ^  Titus  Andronicus ' 
' — who  use  blood  as  they  would  '^  the  paint  of 
the  property-man  in  the  theatre."  Need  we 
mention  other  names  than  Marlowe  and  Eyd  1 
The  **  old  Jeronimo,"  as  Ben  Jonson  calls  it, 

t  Greene,  188S, 
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— ^perhaps  the  most  popular  play  of  ih»  early 
stage,  and,  in  many*  reepects,  a  work  of  great 

j  power, — ^thus  concludes^  with  a  sort  of  Chorus 

j  spoken  by  a  ghost : — 

'*  Ay,  now  my  hopes  hare  end  in  their  effects, 
When  blood  and  sorrow  finish  my  desires. 
Horatio  mnrdef  d  in  his  &ther^s  bower ; 
Vile  Serberine  by  Pedringano  slain; 
False  Pedringano  hanged  by  quaint  device; 
Fair  Isabella  by  herself  misdone ; 
Prince  Rftlthaiar  by  Belimperia  stabb'd; 
The  Duke  of  Castille,  and  his  wicked  son. 
Both  done  to  death  by  old  Hieronimo, 
By  Belimperia  fallen,  as  Dido  fell; 
And  g^od  Hieronimo  slain  by  himself: 
Ay,  these  were  spectacles  to  please  my  souL'* 

Here  is  murder  enough  to  match  even 
'Andronicus.'  This  slaughtering  work  was 
accompanied  with  another  peculiarity  of  the 
unformed  drama — ^the  dumb  show.  Words 
were  sometimes  scarcely  necessary  for  the  ex- 
position of  the  story ;  and,  when  they  were, 
no  great  care  was  taken  that  they  should  be 
very  appropriate  or  beautiful  in  themselves. 
Thomas  Heywood,  himself  a  prodigious  ma- 
nufacturer of  plays  in  a  more  advanced  pe- 
riod, writing  as  late  as  1612,  seems  to  look 
upon  these  semi-pageants,  full  of  what  the 
actors  call  "  bustle,*'  as  the  wonderful  things 
of  the  modem  stage: — ^''To  see,  as  I  have 
seen,  Hercules,  in  his  own  shape,  hunting 
the  boar,  knocking  down  the  bull,  taming 
the  hart,  fighting  with  Hydra,  murdering 
Qeryon,  slaughtering  Diomed,  wounding  the 
Stymphalides,  killing  the  Centaurs,  pash- 
ing  the  lion,  squeezing  the  dragon,  dragging 
Cerberus  in  chains,  and,  lastly,  on  his  high 
pyramides  writing  NU  ultra — oh,  these  were 
sights  to  make  an  Alexander."*  With  a 
stage  that  presented  attractions  like  these 
to  the  multitude,  is  it  wonderful  that  the 
young  Shakspere  should  have  written  a 
Tragedy  of  Horrors  t 

But  Shakspere,  it  is  maintained,  has  given 
us  no  other  tragedy  constructed  upon  the 
principle  of  'Titus  Andronicus.'  Are  we 
quite  sure?  Do  we  know  what  the  first 
*  Hamlet '  was  ?  We  have  one  sketch,  which 
may  be  most  instructively  compared  with 

*  » Att  ApoloKT  te  AelOfK* 


the  finished  perfonnance;  but  it  has  been 
oonjectored,  and  we  think  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, that  the  'Hamlet'  which  was  on  the 
stage  in  1589,  and  then  sneered  at  by  Nash, 
"  has  perished,  and  that  the  quarto  of  1603 
gives  us  the  woik  in  an  intennediate  state 
between  the  rude  youthful  sketch  and  the 
pwfected  'Hamlet,'  which  was  published 
in  1604."  t  All  the  action  of  the  perfect 
'  Hamlet '  is  to  be  found  in  the  sketch 
published  in  1603 ;  but  the  profundity  of 
the  character  is  not  all  there, — very  far 
from  it.  We  have  little  of  the  thought- 
ful philosophy,  of  the  morbid  feeelings,  of 
Hamlet.  But  let  us  imagine  an  earlier 
sketch,  where  that  wonderful  creation  of 
Hamlet's  character  may  have  been  still 
more  unfonned ;  where  the  poet  may  have 
simply  proposed  to  exhibit  in  the  young 
man  a  desire  for  revenge,  combined  with 
irresolution — ^perhaps  even  actual  madness. 
Make  Hamlet  a  common  .dramatic  charac- 
ter, instead  of  one  of  the  subtilest  of  meta- 
physical problems,  and  what  is  the  tragedy  f 
A  tragedy  of  blood.  It  offends  us  not  now, 
softened  as  it  is,  and  almost  hidden,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  poetry  and  philos(^hy  which 
surrounds  it.  But  look  at  it  merely  with  re- 
ference to  the  action;  and  of  what  materials 
is  it  madet  A  ghost  described ;  a  ghost  i^ 
peaiing ;  the  play  within  a  play,  and  that  a 
play  of  «nurder ;  Polonius  killed ;  the  ghost 
again ;  Ophelia  mad  and  self-destroyed  ;  the 
struggle  at  the  grave  between  Hamlet  and 
Laertes ;  the  queen  poisoned ;  Laertes  killed 
with  a  poisoned  rapier ;  the  king  killed  by 
Hamlet;  and,  last  of  all,  Hamlet's  death. 
No  wonder  Fortinbras  exclaims — 

**  This  quarry  cries  on  havoc- 
Again,  take  another  early  tragedy,  of  which 
we  may  well  believe  that  there  was  an  earlier 
sketch  than  that  published  in  1597 — 'Romeo 
and  Juliet.'  We  may  say  of  the  delicious 
poetry,  as  Bomeo  says  of  Juliet's  beauty, 
that  it  makes  the  chamel-house  "a  feast- 
ing presence  full  of  light."  But  imagine 
a  '  Bomeo  and  Juliet '  conceived  in  the  im- 
maturity of  the  young  Shakspere's  power — 
a  tale  d  love,  hat  auntmnded  with  horror. 

t  •  Satebeisli  Rtvltw,*  mL  UzL  p.  47S. 
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There  is  enough  for  the  excitement  of  an 
uninstructed  audience:  the  contest  between 
the  houses;  Mercutio  killed;  Tybalt  killed; 
the  apparent  death  of  Juliet ;  Paris  killed  in 
the  churchyard ;  Romeo  swallowing  poison ; 
Juliet  stabbing  herself.  The  marrel  is,  that 
the  surpassing  power  of  the  poet  should  make 
us  forget  that  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  can  pre- 
sent such  an  aspect.    AU  the  changes  which 


we  know  Shakspere  made  in  'Hamlet,*  and 
'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  were  to  work  out  the 
peculiar  theory  of  his  mature  judgment — 
that  the  terrible  should  be  held,  as  it  were, 
in  solution  by  the  beautiful,  so  as  to  produce 
a  tragic  consistent  with  pleasurable  emotion. 
Herein  he  goes  far  beyond  Webster.  His  art 
is  a  higher  art. 


CHAPTER  II. 
PERICLES. 


The  external  testimony  that  Shakspere  was 
the  author  of '  Pericles '  would  appear  to  rest 
upon  strong  evidence ;  it  was  published  with 
Shakspere's  name  as  the  author  during  his 
lifetime.  But  this  evidence  is  not  decisive. 
In  160O  was  printed  'The  first  part  of  the 
true  and  honourable  history  of  the  Life  of 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  &c.  Written  by  William 
Shakespeare ;'  *  and  we  should  be  entitled  to 
receive  that  representation  of  the  writer  of 
'  Sir  John  Oldcastle  *  as  good  evidence  of  the 
authorship,  were  we  not  in  possession  of  a 
fact  which  entirely  outweighs  the  bookseller's 
insertion  of  a  popular  name  in  his  title-page. 
In  the  manuscript  diary  of  Philip  Henslowe, 
preserved  at  Dulwich  College,  is  the  follow- 
ing entry : — "  This  16  of  October,  99,  Receved 
by  me,  Thomas  Downton,  of  Phillip  Henslow, 
to  pay  Mr.  Monday,  Mr.  Drayton,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Hathway,  for  the  first  pte  of  the 
Lyfe  of  Sr  Jhon  Ouldcasstell,  and  in  earnest 
of  the  Second  Pte,  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
payny,  ten  pownd,  I  say  receved  lOlL^t 
The  title-page  of  'Pericles,'  in  1609,  might 
I  have  been  as  fraudulent  as  that  of '  Sir  John 
Oldcastle' in  1600. 

The  play  of  '  Pericles,'  as  we  learn  by  the 
original  title-page,  was  "  sundry  times  acted 
by  his  Majesty's  servants  at  the  Globe." 
The  proprietary  interest  in  the  play  for  the 
purposes  of  the  stage  (whoever  wrote  it)  no 

*  "Some  of  the  copies  have  not  Shakeipeaze'c  name  on 
the  title."    Collibii. 
t  '  Diary  of  Philip  Henslowe  ;*  edited  by  J.  Payne  CoUier. 


doubt  remained  in  1623  with  the  proprietors 
of  the  Globe  Theatre— Shakspere's  fellow- 
shareholders.  Of  the  popularity  of 'Pericles' 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  was  printed  three 
times  separately  before  the  publication  of  the 
folio  of  1623  ;  and  it  would  have  been  to  the 
interest  of  the  proprietors  of  that  edition  to 
have  included  it  amongst  Shakspere's  works. 
Did  they  reject  it  because  they  could  not 
conscientiously  affirm  it  to  be  written  by 
him,  or  were  they  unable  to  make  terms 
with  those  who  had  the  right  of  publica- 
tion? 

It  is  a  most  important  circumstance, 
with  reference  to  the  authenticity  of  '  Titus 
Andronicus,'  that  Meres,  in  1599,  ascribed 
that  play  to  Shakspere.  We  have  no  such 
testimony  in  the  case  of  'Pericles ;'  but  the 
tradition  which  assigns  it  to  Shakspere 
is  pretty  constant.  Malone  has  quoted  a 
passage  from  'The  Times  displayed,  in  Six 
Sestiads,'  a  poem  published  in  1646,  and 
dedicated  by  S.  Shephard  to  Philip,  Earl  of 
Pembroke : — 

"  See  him,  whose  txagic  scenes  Earipides 
Doth  equal,  and  with  Sophocles  we  may 
Compare  great  Shakspeare :  Aristophanes 
Never  like  him  his  iuxaj  could  display' : 
Witness  The  Prince  of  Tyre,  his  Pericles: 
His  sweet  and  his  to  be  admired  lay 
He  wrote  of  lustful  Tarquin's  rape,  shows  he 
Did  understand  the  depth  of  poesie." 

Six  years  later,  another  writer,  J.  Tatham, 
in  verses  prefixed  to  Richard  Brome's  'Jovial 
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Crew,*  1652,  speaks  slightingly  of  Shakspere, 
and  of  this  particular  drama : — 

"  But  Shakespeare,  the  plebeian  driller,  was 
Foundered  in  his  Pericles,  and  must  not  pass." 

Dryden,  in  his  prologue  to  Charles  Dayenant's 
'  Circe,'  in  1675,  has  these  lines : — 

"  Your  Ben  and  Fletcher,  in  their  first  young 
flight. 
Did  no  Yolpone,  nor  no  Arbaoes,  write; 
Bat  hopp'd  about,  and  short  ezcursions  made 
From  bough  to  bough,  as  if  they  were  afraid, 
And  each  was  guilty  of  some  slighted  maid. 
Shakspeare's  own  Muse  his  Pericles  first  bore; 
The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moor. 
T  is  miracle  to  see  a  first  good  play : 
All  hawthorns  do  not  bloom  on  Christmas- 
day." 

The  mention  of  Shakspere  as  the  author  of 
'  Pericles  *  in  the  poems  printed  in  1646  and 
1652  may  in  some  respect  be  called  tradi- 
tionary ;  for  the  play  was  not  printed  after 
1635,  till  it  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1664. 
Dryden,  most  probably,  read  the  play  in  that 
folio  edition.  Mr.  Collier  says,  "  I  do  not  at 
all  rely  upon  Dryden's  eyidence  farther  than 
to  establish  the  belief  as  to  the  authorship 
entertained  by  persons  engaged  in  theatrical 
affairs  after  the  Restoration."  But  is  such 
evidence  whoUy  to  be  despised?  and  must 
the  belief  be  necessarily  dated  <<  after  the 
Restoration  ?  "  Dryden  was  himself  forty-four 
years  of  age  when  he  wrote  "  Shakspeare's 
own  Muse,"  ^c.  He  had  been  a  writer  for  the 
stage  twelve  years.  He-  was  the  friend  of 
Davenant,  who  wrote  for  the  stage  in  1626. 
Of  the  original  actors  in  Shakspere's  plays 
Dryden  himself  might  have  known,  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  John  Lowin,  who  kept  the 
Three  Pigeons  Inn  at  Brentford,  and  died 
very  old,  a  little  before  the  Restoration ;  and 
Joseph  Taylor,  who  died  in  1653,  although, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  stage,  he 
was  old  enough  to  have  played  Hamlet  un- 
der Shakspere's  immediate  instruction ;  and 
Richard  Robinson,  who  serred  in  the  army 
of  Charles  I.,  and  has  an  historical  import- 
ance through  haying  been  shot  to  death  by 
Harrison,  after  he  had  laid  down  his  arms, 
with  this  exclamation  from  the  stem  repub- 
lican, *^  Cursed  is  he  that  doth  the  work  of 


the  Lord  negligently."  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  then  that  Dryden  was  a  competent  re- 
porter of  the  traditions  of  the  stage,  and  not 
necessarily  of  the  traditions  that  suiriyed 
after  the  Restoration.  We  can  picture  the 
young  poet,  naturally  anxious  to  approach 
as  closely  to  Shakspere  as  possible,  taking  a 
cheerful  cup  with  poor  Lowin  in  his  humble 
inn,  and  listening  to  the  old  man's  recital  of 
the  recollections  of  his  youth  amidst  those 
scenes  from  which  he  was  banished  by  the 
violence  of  civil  war  and  the  fury  of  purita- 
nical intolerance.  We  accept,  then,  Dryden's 
assertion  with  little  doubt ;  and  we  approach 
to  the  examination  of  the  irUemal  evidence 
of  the  authenticity  of  *  Pericles '  with  the  con- 
viction that,  if  it  be  the  work  of  Shakspere, 
the  foundations  of  it  were  laid  when  his  art 
was  imperfect,  and  he  laboured  somewhat 
in  subjection  to  the  influence  of  those  ruder 
models  for  which  he  eventually  substituted 
his  own  splendid  examples  of  dramatic  ex- 
cellence. 

There  is  a  very  striking  passage  in  Sidney's 
'Defence  of  Poesy,'  which  may  be  taken  pretty 
accurately  to  describe  the  infancy  of  the  dra- 
matic art  in  England,  being  written  some  four 
or  five  years  before  we  can  trace  any  connec- 
tion of  Shakspere  with  the  stage.  The  passage 
is  long,  but  it  is  deserving  of  attentive  con- 
sideration : — 

'^  But  they  will  say,  how  then  shall  we 
set  forth  a  story  which  contains  both  many 
places  and  many  times?  And  do  they  not 
know  that  a  tragedy  is  tied  to  the  laws  of 
Poesy,  and  not  of  History,  not  bound  to  fol- 
low the  story,  but  having  liberty  either  to 
feign  a  quite  new  matter,  or  to  frame  the 
history  to  the  most  tragical  convenience? 
Again,  many  things  may  be  told  which  can- 
not be  showed :  if  they  know  the  difference 
betwixt  reporting  and  representing.  As  for 
example,  I  may  speak,  though  I  am  here, 
of  Peru,  and  in  speech  digress  from  that  to 
the  description  of  Calecut :  but  in  action  I 
cannot  represent  it  without  Pacolet's  horse. 
And  so  was  the  manner  the  ancients  took 
by  some  NutiHuSf  to  recount  things  done  in 
former  time,  or  other  place. 

"  Lastly,  if  they  will  represent  an  History, 
they  must  not  (as  Horace  saith)  begin  above, 
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but  thej  must  come  to  the  principal  point 
of  that  one  action  which  they  will  represent. 
By  example  this  will  be  best  expressed.  I 
hj>ve  a  story  of  yoimg  Polydorus,  delirered, 
for  safety's  sake,  with  great  riches,  by  his  ^ 
ther  Priamus,  to  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace, 
in  the  Trojan  war  time.  He,  after  some  years, 
hearing  of  the  overthrow  of  Priamus,  for  to 
make  the  treasure  his  own,  murthereth  the 
child ;  the  body  of  the  child  is  taken  up ; 
Hecuba,  she,  the  same  day,  findeth  a  sleight 
to  be  revenged  most  cruelly  of  the  tyrant. 
Where,  now,  would  one  of  our  tragedy-writers 
begin,  but.  with  the  delivery  of  the  child  1 
Then  should  he  sail  over  into  Thrace,  and 
to  spend  I  know  not  how  many  years,  and 
travel  numbers  of  places.  But  where  doth 
Euripides?  Even  with  the  finding  of  the 
body,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  told  by  the  spirit 
of  Polydorus.  This  needs  no  farther  to  be 
enlarged  ;  the  dullest  wit  may  conceive  it." 

Between  this  notion  which  Sidney  had 
formed  of  the  propriety  of  a  tragedy  which 
should  understand  ^the  difference  betwixt 
reporting  and  representing,^'  there  was  a  long 
space  to  be  travelled  over,  before  we  should 
arrive  at  a  tragedy  which  should  make  the 
whole  action  manifest,  and  keep  the  interest 
alive  from  the  first  line  to  the  last  without 
any  "reporting"  at  all.  When  *  Hamlet' 
and  'Othello'  and  'Lear*  were  perfected,  this 
culminating  point  of  the  dramatic  art  had 
been  reached.  But  it  is  evident  that  Sidney 
described  a  state  of  things  in  which  even 
the  very  inartificial  expedient  of  imiting  de- 
scription with  representation  had  not  been 
thoroughly  understood,  or  at  least  had  not 
been  generally  practised.  The  "tragedy- 
writers"  begin  with  the  delivery  of  the 
yoimg  Polydorus,  and  travel  on  with  him 
from  place  to  place,  till  his  final  murder. 
At  this  point  Euripides  begins  the  story, 
leaving  something  to  be  told  by  the  spirit 
of  Polydorus.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
a  young  dramatic  poet  looking  to  something 
beyond  the  "tragedy-writers"  of  his  own  day, 
and,  upon  taking  up  a  popular  story,  invent- 
ing a  machinery  for  "reporting,"  which  should 
emulate  the  ingenious  device  of  Euripides  in 
making  the  ghost  of  Polydorus  briefly  tell  the 
histoxy  which  a  ruder  stage  would  have  exhi- 


l»ted  in  detail.  There  was  a  book  no  doubt 
familiar  to  that  young  poet ;  it  was  the  'Oonr 
fessio  Amantis,  the  Confessyon  of  the  Louer,' 
of  John  Gower,  printed  by  Caxton  in  1493, 
and  by  Berthelet  in  1532  and  1554.  That 
the  book  was  popular,  the  fact  of  the  publi- 
cation of  three  editions  in  little  more  than 
half  a  century  will  sufficiently  manifest. 
That  it  was  a  book  to  be  devoured  by  a 
youth  of  poetical  aspirations,  who  can  doubt? 
That  a  Chaucer  and  a  Gower  were  accessible 
to  a  young  man  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  at  Stratford,  we  may  readily  believe. 
That  was  not  a  day  of  rare  copies  ;  the  boun- 
tiful press  of  the  early  English  printers  was 
for  the  people,  and  the  people  eagerly  de- 
voured the  intellectual  food  which  that  press 
bestowed  upon  them.  '  Appollinus,  The  Prince 
of  Tyr,*  is  one  of  the  most  sustained,  and,  per- 
haps, altogether  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
of  the  old  narratives  which  Gower  introduced 
into  the  poetical  form.  What  did  it  matter 
to  the  young  and  enthusiastic  reader  that 
there  were  Latin  manuscripts  of  this  story 
as  early  as  the  tenth  century ;  that  there  is 
an  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  it ;  that  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  stories  of  the  'Gesta 
Ronumorum?'  What  does  all  this  matter 
even  to  us,  with  regard  to  the  play  before 
us  ?  Mr.  Collier  says,  "The  immediate  source 
to  which  Shakespeare  resorted  was  probably 
Laurence  Twine's  version  of  the  novel  of 
'  Appollonius,  King  of  Tyre,'  which  first  came 
out  in  1576,  and  was  afterwards  several  times 
reprinted.  I  have  before  me  an  edition  with- 
out date, '  Imprinted  at  London  by  Valentine 
Simmes  for  the  widow  Newman,'  which  very 
likely  was  that  used  by  our  great  dramatist."  * 
Mr.  Collier  has  reprinted  this  story  of  Laurence 
Twine  with  the  title — *  Appollonius,  Prince  of 
Tyre :  upon  which  Shakespeare  founded  Pe- 
ricles.' We  cannot  understand  this.  We  have 
looked  in  vain  throughout  this  story  to  find 
a  single  incident  in  '  Pericles,'  suggested  by 
Twine's  relation,  which  might  not  have  been 
equally  suggested  by  Gower's  poem.  We  will 
not  weary  our  readers,  therefore,  with  any  ex- 
tracts from  this  narrative.  That  the  author 
of  'Pericles'  had  Gower  in  his  thoughts^  and^ 
what  is  more  important,  that  he  felt  that 

*  *  nuther  Paiticttlan,'  p.  33. 
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his  audience  were  fiEunili&r  with  Gower,  is, 
we  think,  sufficiently  apparent.  Upon  what 
other  principle  can  Gower  perpetually  take 
up  the  dropped  threads  of  the  action  ?  Upon 
what  other  principle  are  the  yerseB  spoken  hy 
Gower,  amounting  to  several  hundred  lines, 
formed  upon  a  careful  imitation  of  his  style ; 
so  as  to  present  to  an  audience  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  some  notion  of 
a  poet  about  two  centuries  older  1  It  is  per- 
fectly evident  to  us  that  Grower,  and  Gower 
only,  was  in  the  thoughts  of  the  author  of 
'  Pericles.' 

We  call  the  play  before  us  by  the  name  of 
'Pericles,*  because  it  was  so  called  in  the 
first  rudely  printed  copies,  and  because  the 
contemporaries  of  the  writer,  following  the 
printed  copies,  so  called  it  in  their  printed 
books.  But  Malone  has  given  us  an  epigram 
of  Richard  Flecknoe,  1670,  '  On  the  Play  of 
the  Life  of  Ptrocleb.*  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  we  think,  as  Steevens  has  very  justly 
argued,  that  Pyrocles  was  the  name  of  the 
hero  of  this  play.  For  who  was  Pyrocles? 
The  hero  of  Sidney's  'Arcadia.'  Steevens 
says,  '^  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  our 
ancient  writers  were  ambitious  to  exhibit 
Sidney's  worthies  on  the  stage ;  and,  when 
his  subordinate  agents  were  advanced  to 
such  honour,  how  happened  it  that  Pyrocles, 
their  leader,  should  be  overlooked?"  To  a 
yoimg  poet,  who,  probably,  had  access  to  the 
*  Arcadia,'  in  manuscript,  before  its  publi- 
cation in  1690,  the  name  of  Pyrocles  would 
naturally  present  itself  as  worthy  to  succeed 
the  somewhat  unmanageable  Appollinus  of 
Gower;  and  that  name  would  recommend 
itself  to  an  audience  who,  if  they  were  of 
the  privileged  circles,  such  as  the  actors  of 
the  Blaekfriars  often  addressed,  were  familiar 
with  the  'Arcadia'  before  its  publication. 
After  1590  the  '  Arcadia '  was  the  most  po- 
pular work  of  the  age. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  we  advocate  the 
belief  that  < Pyrocles,'  or  'Pericles,'  was  a 
very  early  work  of  Shakspere,  in  some  form, 
however  different  from  that  which  we  possess. 
That  it  was  an  early  work,  we  are  constrained 
to  believe ;  not  from  the  evidence  of  particular 
passages,  which  may  be  deficient  ib  power,  or 
devoid  of  refinement,  but  from  the  entire  con- 


struction of  the  dramatic  action.  The  play  is 
essentially  one  of  movement,  which  is  a  great 
requisite  for  dramatic  success ;  but  that  move- 
ment is  not  held  in  subjection  to  a  unity  of 
idea.  The  writer,  in  constructing  the  plot, 
had  not  arrived  to  a  perfect  conception  of  the 
principle  "That  a  tragedy  is  tied  to  the  laws 
of  Poesy,  and  not  of  History,  not  bound  to 
follow  the  story,  but  having  liberty  either  to 
feign  a  quite  new  matter,  or  to  frame  the 
history  to  the  most  tragical  convenience." 
But  with  this  essential  disadvantage  we  can- 
not doubt  that,  even  with  very  imperfect 
dialogue,  the  action  presented  a  succession 
of  scenes  of  very  absorbing  interest.  The 
introduction  of  Gower,  however  inartificial  it 
may  seem,  was  the  result  of  very  profound 
skill.  The  presence  of  Gower  supplied  the 
unity  of  idea  which  the  desultory  nature 
of  the  story  wanted ;  and  thus  it  is  that, 
in  "  the  true  history  "  formed  upon  the  play 
which  Mr.  Collier  has  analysed,  the  unity 
of  idea  is  kept  in  the  expression  of  the 
title-page,  "  as  it  was  lately  presented  by 
the  worthy  and  ancient  poet,  John  Gower," 
Nevertheless,  such  a  story  we  believe  could 
not  have  been  chosen  by  Shakspere  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  his  art  was  fully 
developed  in  all  its  wondrous  powers  and 
combinations.  With  his  perfect  mastery  of 
the  faculty  of  representing,  instead  of  record- 
ing, the  treatment  of  a  story  which  would 
have  required  perpetual  explanation  and 
connection  would  have  been  painful  to  him, 
if  not  impossible. 

Dr.  Drake  has  bestowed  very  considerable 
attention  upon  the  endeavour  to  prove  that 
'  Pericles'  ought  to  be  received  as  the  indis- 
putable work  of  Shakspere.  Yet  his  argu- 
ments, after  all,  amoimt  only  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  following  theory:  —  "No 
play,  in  fitct,  more  openly  discloses  the  hand 
of  Shakspeare  than '  Pericles,'  and  fortunately 
his  share  in  its  composition  appears  to  have 
been  very  considerable :  he  may  be  distinctly, 
though  not  frequently,  traced  in  the  first 
and  second  acts  ;  after  ithich,  fedinff  the  in- 
eompetenct/  of  his  fiUofo4a6ourer,  he  seems 
to  have  assumed  almost  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  remainder,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  acts  bearing  in- 
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disputable  testimoiiy  to  the  genius  and  exe- 
cution of  the  great  master."  *  This  theory 
of  companionship  in  the  production  of  the 
play  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  theory  of 
Steevens  :  ''  The  'pwjpwrti  panni  are  Shak- 
speare^s,  and  the  rest  the  productions  of  some 
inglorious  and  forgotten  play-wright."  We 
have  no  faith  ivhatever  in  this  very  easy 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  authorship  of  a 
doubtful  play — of  leaving  entirely  out  of 
view  the  most  important  part  of  every  drama^ 
its  action,  its  characterization,  looking  at 
the  whole  merely  as  a  collection  of  passages, 
of  which  the  worst  are  to  be  assigned  to 
some  dme  damnSe,  and  the  best  triumph- 
antly claimed  for  Shakspere.  There  are 
some,  however,  who  judge  of  such  matters 
upon  broader  principles.  Mr.  Hallam  says, 
'^Pericles  u  generally  reckoned  to  be  in 
part,  and  only  in  part,  the  work  of  Shak- 
speare.  From  the  poverty  and  bad  manage- 
ment of  the  fable,  the  want  of  any  effective 
or  distinguishable  character  (for  Marina  is 
no  more  than  the  common  form  of  female 
virtue,  such  as  all  the  dramatists  of  that 
age  could  draw),  and  a  general  feebleness  of 
the  tragedy  as  a  whole,  I  should  not  be- 
lieve the  structure  to  have  been  Shakspeare's. 
But  many  passages  are  far  more  in  his  man- 
ner than  in  that  of  any  contemporary  writer 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted."  t  Here  **  the 
poverty  and  bad  management  of  the  fable" 
— ^  the  want  of  any  effective  or  distinguish- 
able character,"  are  assigned  for  the  belief 
that  the  structure  could  not  have  been  Shak- 
spere's.  But  let  us  accept  Dryden^s  opinion, 
that 

"  Shakspeare's  own  muse  his  Pericles  first  bore/' 

with  reference  to  the  original  structure  of 
the  play,  and  the  difficulty  vanishes.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  character  of  the 
early  drama  should  not  have  been  impressed 
upon  Shakspere's  earliest  efforts.  Sidney 
has  given  us  a  most  distinct  description  of 
that  drama ;  and  we  can  thus  understand 
how  the  author  of  ^  Pericles*  improved  upon 
what  he  found.  Do  we  therefore  think  that 
the  drama,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is 

*  *  Shakspeara  and  hit  Tttnes,'  vol.  il.  p.  268. 
t  '  Hiitory  of  Lltenture/  vol.  iii.  p.  560. 


presented  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  first 
written  ?  By  no  means.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Hallam  that  in  parts  the  language  seems 
rather  that  of  Shakspere's  **  second  or  third 
manner  than  of  his  first."  But  this  belief 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  that  the 
original  structure  was  Shakspere's.  No  other 
poet  that  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy — perhaps  no  poet  that 
came  after  that  period,  whether  Massinger, 
or  Fletcher,  or  Webster— could  have  written 
the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  act.  Coarse  as 
the  comic  scenes  are,  there  are  touches  in 
them  unlike  any  other  writer  but  Shakspere. 
Horn,  with  the  eye  of  a  real  critic,  has 
pointed  out  the  deep  poetical  profundity  of 
one  apparently  slight  passage  in  these  un- 
pleasant scenes : — 

"  Mar.  Are  j'ou  a  woman? 
Bawd.  What  would  yon  have  me  be,  an  I  be 

not  a  woman  ? 
Mar.  A  n  honest  woman,  or  not  a  woman.** 

Touches  such  as  these  are  not  put  into  the 
work  of  other  men.  Who  but  Shakspere 
could  have  written 

"  The  blind  mole  casts 
Copp*d  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell,  the  earth 

is  throng'd 
By  man's  oppression ;  and  the  poor  worm 

doth  die  for  'f 

And  yet  this  passage  comes  naturally  enough 
in  a  speech  of  no  very  high  excellence.  The 
purpurei  panni  must  be  fitted  to  a  body,  as 
well  for  use  as  for  adornment.  We  think 
that  Shakspere  would  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  produce  these  costly  robes  for  the 
decoration  of  what  another  had  essentially 
created.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that, 
even  in  the  very  height  of  his  fame,  he 
would  have  bestowed  any  amount  of  labour 
for  the  improvement  of  an  early  production 
of  his  own,  if  the  taste  of  his  audiences  had 
from  time  to  time  demanded  its  continuance 
upon  the  stage.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  think  that  ^Pericles,'  which  appears  to 
have  been  in  some  respects  a  new  play  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  the  revival  of  a  play  written  by  Shak- 
spere some  twenty  years  earlier. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE  HAMLET  OP  1603. 


The  earliest  edition  of  '  Hamlet*  known  to 
exist  is  that  of  1603.  It  bean  the  following 
title :  <  The  Tragicall  Historie  of  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmarke,  by  William  Shake- 
speare. As  it  hath  beene  diverse  times  acted 
by  his  Highnesse  servants  in  the  Cittie  of 
London :  as  also  in  the  two  Universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  elsewhere.  At 
London,  printed  for  N.  L.  and  John  Trun- 
dell,  1603.'  The  only  known  copy  of  this 
edition  is  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  ;  and  that  copy  is  not  quite  per^ 
feet.    It  was  reprinted  in  1625. 

The  second  edition  of  'Hamlet*  was 
printed  in  1604,  under  the  following  title : 
'The  Tragicall  Historie  of  Hamlet,  Prince 
of  Denmarke.  By  William  Shakespeare. 
Newly  imprinted  and  enlarged  to  almosC  as 
mvch  againe  as  it  was,  according  to  the  true 
and  perfect  coppie.' 

In  the  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1603,  it  is 
stated  to  be ''  the  only  known  copy  of  this 
tragedy,  as  originaUy  written  hy  Shakespeare^ 
which  he  afterwards  altered  and  enlarged.** 
We  believe  that  this  description  is  correct ; 
that  this  remarkable  copy  gives  us  the  play 
as  originally  written  by  Shakspere.  It  may 
have  been  piratical,  and  we  think  it  was  so. 
It  may,  as  Mr.  Collier  says,  have  been  ^  pub- 
lished in  haste  from  a  short-hand  copy,  taken 
from  the  mouths  of  the  players.**  But  this 
process  was  not  applied  to  the  finished '  Ham- 
let;* the  'Hamlet'  of  1603  is  a  sketch  of 
the  perfect '  Hamlet,'  and  probably  a  corrupt 
copy  of  that  sketch.  Mr.  Caldecott  believes 
that  this  copy  exhibits,  ^  in  that  which  was 
afterwards  wrought  into  a  splendid  drama, 
the  first  conception,  and  comparatively  fee- 
Ue  expression,  of  a  great  mind.'*  We  think, 
further,  that  this  first  conc^tion  was  an 
early  conception ;  that  it  was  remodelled, — 
"enlarged  to  almost  as  much  againe  as  it 
was,"  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century ; 
and  that  this  original  copy,  being  then  of 
comparatively  little  value,  was  piratically 
published. 


The  interest  of  this  edition  of  1603  con- 
sists, as  we  believe,  in  the  opportunity  which 
it  affords  of  studying  the  growth,  not  only 
of  our  great  poet*s  oonunand  over  language 
— ^not  only  of  his  dramatical  skill, — ^but  of 
the  higher  qualities  of  his  intellect — ^his 
profound  philosophy,  his  wonderful  penetra- 
tion into  what  is  most  hidden  and  obscuM 
in  men*s  characters  and  motives.  W&  re- 
quest the  reader's  indulgence  whilst  we 
attempt  to  point  out  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant considerations  which  have  suggested 
themselves  to  us,  in  a  careful  study  of  this 
original  edition. 

And,  first,  let  us  state  that  all  the  action 
of  the  amended  '  Hamlet  *  is  to  be  found  in 
the  first  sketch.  The  play  opens  with  the 
scene  in  which  the  Qhost  appears  to  Horatio 
and  Marcellus.  The  order  of  the  dialogue 
is  the  same  ;  but,  in  the  quarto  of  1604,  it 
is  a  little  elaborated.  The  grand  passage 
beginning — 

"  In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome,** 
is  not  found  in  this  copy ;  and  it  is  omitted 
in  the  folio.  The  second  scene  introduces 
us,  as  at  present,  to  the  King,  Queen,  Ham- 
let, Polonius,  and  Laertes,  but  in  this  copy 
Polonius  is  called  Corambis.  The  dialogue 
here  is  much  extended  in  the  perfect  copy. 
We  will  give  an  example  : — 

QUABTO  OF  1603. 

"  Ham,  My  lord,  't  is  not  the  sable  suit  I  wear; 
No,  nor  the  tears  that  still  stand  in  my  eyes, 
Nor  the  distracted  'haviour  in  the  visage. 
Nor  altogether  mixt  with  outward  semblance, 
Is  equal  to  the  sorrow  of  my  heart; 
Him  have  I  lost  I  must  of  force  forgo. 
These,  but  the  ornaments  and  suits  of  woe." 

Quarto  of  1604. 

"Ham.  'T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good 
mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solenm  black. 
Nor  windy  susplration  of  forced  breath, 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 
Nor  the  dejected  'haviour  of  the  visage. 
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Together  with  all  fomiB,  modes,  shows  of 

grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly:  these,  indeed,  seem, 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play; 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show; 
These,  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe." 

We  would  ask  if  it  is  possible  that  such  a 
careful  woiicing  up  of  the  first  idea  could 
have  been  imy  other  work  than  that  of  the 
poet  himself?  Can  the  alterations  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  the  principle  that  the  first 
edition  was  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  com- 
plete play,  '*  published  in  haste  from  a  short- 
hand copy  taken  from  the  mouths  of  the 
players  V*  Could  the  players  have  trans- 
formed the  line — 

"  But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show,** 

into, 

**  Him  have  I  lost  I  must  of  force  forgo." 

The  haste  of  short-hand  does  not  account 
for  what  is  truly  the  refinement  of  the  poeti- 
cal art.  The  same  nice  elaboration  is  to  be 
found  in  Hamlet's  soliloquy  in  the  same 
scene.  In  the  first  copy  we  have  not  the 
passage  so  characteristic  of  Hamlet's  mind, 

"  How  weaiy,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable, 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world.'' 

Neither  have  we  the  noble  comparison  of 
**  Hyperion  to  a  satyr.**  The  fine  Shaksperean 
phrase,  so  deep  in  its  metaphysical  truth, 
"  a  beast  that  wants  discourse  of  reason,"  is, 
in  the  first  copy,  "a  beast  devoid  of  reason," 
Shakspere  must  have  dropt  verse  from  his 
mouth,  as  the  fairy  in  the  Arabian  tales 
dropt  pearls.  It  appears  to  have  been  no 
effort  to  him  to  have  changed  the  whole  ar*- 
rangement  of  a  poetical  sentence,  and  to 
have  inverted  its  different  members  ;  he  did 
this  as  readily  as  if  he  were  dealing  with 
prose.  In  the  first  copy  we  have  these 
lines, — 

"  Why,  she  would  hang  on  him  as  if  increase 
Of  appetite  had  grown  by  what  it  look'd  on." 

In  the  amended  copy  we  have — 


M 


Must  I  remember  1  Why,  she  would  hang  on 

him 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on." 


Such  changes  are  not  the  work  of  short- 
hand writers. 

The  interview  of  Horatio,  Bernardo,  and 
Marcellus,  with  Hamlet,  succeeds  as  in  the 
perfect  copy,  and  the  change  here  is  very 
slight.  The  scene  between  Laertes  and 
Ophelia  in  the  same  manner  follows.  Here 
again  there  is  a  great  extension.  The  in- 
junction of  Laertes  in  the  first  copy  is  con- 
tained in  these  few  lines  : — 

"  I  sec  Prince  Hamlet  makes  a  show  of  love. 
Beware,  Ophelia ;  do  not  trust  his  vows. 
Perhaps  he  loves  you  now,  and  now  his  tongue 
Speaks  from  his  heart;  but  yet  take  heed,  my 

sister. 
The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon ; 
Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  thoughts : 
Believe  %  Ophelia;  therefore  keep  aloof, 
Lest  that  he  trip  thy  honour  and  thy  fiune." 

Compare  this  with  the  splendid  passage 
which  we  now  have.  Look  especially  at  the 
following  lines,  in  which  we  see  the  deep 
philosophic  spirit  of  the  mature  Shak- 
spere : — 

"  For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews,  and  bulk ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes, 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal."      *- 

Polonius  and  his  few  precepts  next  occur ; 
and  here  again  there  is  slight  difference. 
The  lecture  of  the  old  courtier  to  his  daugh- 
ter is  somewhat  extended.  In  the  next  scene, 
where  Hamlet  encounters  the  Ghost,  there 
is  very  little  change.  The  character  of 
Hamlet  is  fully  conceived  in  the  original 
"play,  whenever  he  is  in  action,  as  in  this 
scene.  It  is  the  contemplative  part  of  his 
nature  which  is  elaborated  in  the  perfect 
copy.  This  great  scene,  as  it  was  first 
written,  appeared  to  the  poet  to  have  been 
scarcely  capable  of  improvement. 

The  character  of  Polonius,  under  the 
name  of  Corambis,  presents  itself  in  the 
original  copy  with  little  variation.  We  have 
extension,  but  not  change.  As  we  proceed, 
we  find  that  Shakspere  in  the  first  copy 
more  emphatically  marked  the  supposed 
madness  of  Hamlet  than  he  thought  fit  to 
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do  in  the  amdnded  copy.  Thus  Ophelia 
does  not,  as  now^  say, — 

"Alsa  my  lord,  my  lord,  I  have  been  so  af- 
frighted;" 

but  she  comes  at  once  to  proclaim  Hamlet 
mad : — 

/'  O  my  dear  father,  such  a  change  in  nature. 
So  great  an  alteration  in  a  prince ! 
He  is  bereft  of  all  the  wealth  he  had; 
The  jewel  that  adom'd  his  feature  most 
Is  filch'd  and  stolen  away — ^his  wit*s  bereft 
him.'' 

Again,  in  the  nest  scene,  when  the  King 
communicates  his  wishes  to  Bosencrantz  and 
Guildenstem,  he  does  not  speak  of  Hamlet 
as  merely  put  "from  the  understanding  of 
himself  ;*'  but  in  this  first  copy  he  says — 

"  Our  dear  cousin  Hamlet 
Hath  lost  the  very  heart  of  all  his  sense." 

In  the  description  which  Polonius,  in  the 
same  scene,  gives  of  Hamlet*s  madness  for 
Ophelia's  love,  the  symptoms  are  made  much 
stronger  in  the  original  copy  : — 

"  He  straightway  grew  into  a  melancholy; 

From  that  unto  a  fast;  then  unto  distraction; 

Then  into  a  sadness;  from  that  unto  a  mad- 
ness; 

And  so,  by  continuance  and  weakness  of  the 
brain. 

Into  this  frenzy  which  now  possesses  him." 

It  is  curious  that,  in  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,'  we  have  the  stages  of  melan- 
choly, madness,  and  frenzy,  indicated  as 
described  by  Oelsus ;  and  Burton  himself 
mentions  frenzy  as  the  worst  stage  of  mad- 
ness, "clamorous,  continual.*'  In  the  first 
copy,  therefore,  Hamlet,  according  to  the 
description  of  Polonius,  is  not  only  the 
prey  of  melancholy  and  madness,  but,  "  by 
continuance,"  of  frrenzy.  In  the  amended 
copy  the  symptoms,  according  to  the  same 
description,  are  much  milder  ;— a  sadness — 
a  fast — a  watch — a  weakness — a  lightness — 
and  a  madness.  The  reason  of  this  change 
appears  to  us  tolerably  clear.  Shakspere 
did  not,  either  in  his  first  sketch  or  his 
amended  copy,  intend  his  audience  to  be- 
lieve that  Hamlet  was  essentially  mad  ;  and 
he  removed,  therefore,  the  strong  expressions 
which  might  encourage  that  belief. 


Immediately  after  the  scene  of  the  origi- 
nal copy  in  which  Polonius  describes  Ham- 
let's frenzy,  Hamlet  comes  in  and  speaks 
the  celebrated  soliloquy.  In  the  amended 
copy  this  passage,  as  well  as  the  scene  with 
Ophelia  which  follows  (it,  is  placed  after 
Hamlet's  interview  with  the  players.  The 
soliloquy  in  the  first  copy  is  evidently  given 
with  great  corruptions,  and  some  of  the 
lines  appear  transposed  by  the  printer :  on 
the  contrary,  the  scene  with  Ophelia  is  very 
slightly  altered.  The  scene  with  Polonius, 
now  the  second  scene  of  the  second  act,  fol- 
lows that  with  Ophelia  in  the  first  copy.  In 
the  interview  with  Guildenstem  and  Bosen- 
crantz the  dialogue  is  greatly  elaborated  in 
the  amended  copy ;  we  have  the  mere  germ 
of  the  fine  passage,  "  This  goodly  frame,  the 
earth,"  &c. — ^prose  with  almost  more  than 
the  music  of  poetry.  In  the  first  copy,  in- 
stead of  this  noble  piece  of  rhetoric,  we 
have  the  following  somewhat  tame  pas- 
sage :— 

"  Yes,  fiiith,  this  great  world  you  see  contents 
me  not;  no,  nor  the  spangled  heavens,  nor 
earth,  nor  sea ;  no,  nor  man  that  is  so  glorious 
a  creature  contents  not  me;  no,  nor  woman  too, 
though  you  laugh." 

We  pass  over  for  the  present  the  dialogue 
between  Hamlet  and  the  players,  in  which 
there  are  considerable  variations,  not  only 
between  the  first  and  second  quartos,  but 
between  the  second  quarto  and  the  folio, 
tending,  as  we  think,  to  fix  the  date  of  each 
copy.  In  the  same  way  we  pass  over  the 
speeches  from  the  play  "that  pleased  not 
the  million,"  as  well  as  the  directions  to  the 
players  in  the  next  act.  These  passages,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  go  far  to  establish  the  point, 
that  the  'Hamlet'  of  the  edition  of  1603 
was  an  early  production  of  the  poet.  Our 
readers,  we  think,  will  be  pleased  to  compare 
the  following  passage  of  the  first  copy  and 
the  amended  play,  which  offer  us  an  ex- 
ample of  the  most  surpassing  skill  in  the 
elaboration  of  a  first  idea  — 

Quarto  of  1608. 

**  Ham,  Horatio,  thou  art  even  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal. 
Hot.  O,  my  lord  I 
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Ham.  Nay,  why  should  I  flatter  thee? 
Why  should  the  poor  be  flatter^dl 
What  gain  should  I  receive  by  flattering  thee, 
That  nothing  hath  but  thy  good  mind? 
Let  flattery  sit  on  those  time-pleasing  tongues, 
To  glose  with  them  that  loTe  to  hear  their  praise, 
And  not  with  such  as  thou,  Horatio." 

QUABTO  OF  1604. 

"  HatiL  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal. 
Hot.  O,  my  dear  lord, — 
Ham,  Kay,  do  not  think  I  flatter: 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee. 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits. 
To  feed,  and  clothe  thee?   Why  should  the  poor 

be  flattcr'd? 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp; 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee. 
Where  thrift  may  follow  &wning.    Dost  thou 

hear? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  my  choice. 
And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 
Hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself :  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suflering  all,  that  sufiers  nothing; 
A  man  that  fortune's  bufiets  and  rewards 
Has  ta'en  with  equal  thanks:  and  blcss'd  are 

those. 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co- 
mingled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  ^e  please :  Give  me  that 

man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  1  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this." 

Schlegel  observes,  that  '^Sh&kspere  has 
composed  '  the  play'  in  ^  Hamlet*  altogether 
in  sententious  rhymes,  full  of  antitheses." 
Let  us  give  an  example  of  this  in  the  open- 
ing speech  of  the  king  : — 

''Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus'  cart  gone 

round, 
Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground ; 
And  thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  sheen, 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties 

been, 
Since  love  our  hearts  and  H^-men  did  our 

hands 
Unite,  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands." 

Here  is  not  only  the  antithesis,  but  the  artifi- 
cial elevation,  that  was  to  keep  the  language 
of  the  interlude  apart  from  that  of   the 


real  drama.  Shakspere  has  most  skilfully 
managed  the  whole  business  of  the  player- 
king  and  queen  upon  this  principle ;  but,  as 
we  think,  when  he  wrote  his  first  copy,  his 
power  as  an  artist  was  not  bo  consummate. 
In  that  copy,  the  first  lines  of  the  player- 
king  are  singularly  flowing  and  musical ;  and 
their  sacrifice  shows  us  how  inexorable  was 
his  judgment : — 

**  Full  forty  years  are  pass'd,  their  date  is  gone. 
Since  happy  time  join'd  both  our  hearts  as  one ; 
And  now  the  blood  that  fiU'd  my  youthful 

veins 
Runs  weakly  in  their  pipes,  and  all  the  struns 
Of  music,  which  whilome  pleased  mine  ear. 
Is  now  a  burthen  that  age  cannot  bear." 

The  soliloquy  of  the  king  in  the  third  act 
is  greatly  elaborated  from  the  first  copy ; 
and  so  is  the  scene  between  Hamlet  and  his 
mother.  In  the  play,  as  we  now  have  it, 
Shakspere  has  left  it  doubtful  whether  the 
queen  was  privy  to  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band; but  in  this  scene,  in  the  first  copy, 
she  says, — 

"  But,  as  I  have  a  soul,  I  swear  by  heaven, 
I  never  knew  of  this  most  horrid  murder." 

And  Hamlet,  upon  this  declaration,  says, — 

"  And,  mother,  but  assist  me  in  revenge. 
And  in  his  death  your  infamy  shall  die." 

The  queen,  upon  this,  protests — 

''  I  will  conceal,  consent,  and  do  my  best. 
What  stratagem  soe'er  thou  shalt  devise." 

In  the  amended  copy,  the  queen  merely 

says,-— 

"  Be  thou  assured  if  words  be  made  of  breath. 
And  breath^of  life,  I  have  no  life'  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me." 

The  action  of  the  amended  copy,  for  the 
present,  proceeds  as  in  the  first  copy.  Ger- 
trude describes  the  death  of  Polonius,  and 
Hamlet  pours  forth  his  bitter  sarcasm  upon 
the  king : — *^  Tour  fat  king  and  your  lean 
beggar  are  but  variable  services."  Hamlet 
is  despatched  to  England.  Fortinbras  and 
his  forces  appear  upon  the  stage.  The  fine 
scene  between  Hamlet  and  the  captain,  and 
HamleVs  subsequent  soliloquy,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  quarto  of  1603.    The  madness 
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of  Ophelia  u  beautifully  elaborated  in  the 
amended  copy,  but  all  her  snatches  of  songs 
are  the  same  in  both  editions.  What  she 
sings,  however,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  ori- 
ginal copy,  is  with  great  art  transposed  to 
the  second  scene  of  the  amended  one.  The 
pathos  of — 

**  And  will  he  not  come  again  V 

is  doubled,  as  it  now  stands,  by  the  presence 
of  Laertes. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  scene  in  the 
quarto  of  1603,  altogether  diffemet  from  any- 
thing we  find  in  the  amended  copy.  It  is  a 
short  scene  between  Horatio  and  the  queen, 
in  which  Horatio  relates  Hamlet's  return  to 
Denmark,  and  describes  the  treason  which 
the  king  had  plotted  against  him,  as  well  as 
the  mode  by  which  he  had  evaded  it,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem. 
The  queen,  with  reference  to  the 

" subtle  treason  that  the  king  had  plotted/' 

says — 

**  Then  I  perceive  there's  treason  in  his  looks 
That  seem'd  to  sugar  o'er  his  villainy; 
But  I  will  soothe  and  please  him  for  a  time, 
For  murderous  minds  are  always  jealous." 

This  is  decisive  as  to  Shakspere*s  original  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  the  queen  ;  but  the 
suppression  of  the  scene  in  the  amended 
copy  is  another  instance  of  his  admirable 
judgment.  She  does  not  redeem  her  guUt 
by  entering  into  plots  against  her  guilty 
husband ;  and  it  is  far  more  characteristic 
of  the  irregular  impulses  of  Hamlet's  mind, 
and  of  his  subjection  to  circumstances,  that 
he  should  have  no  confidences  with  his 
mother,  and  should  not  form  with  her  and 
Horatio  any  plans  of  revenge.  The  story  of 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  is  told  in  six 
lines : — 

Queen,  "But  what  became  of  Qlldentone  and 

Roseencraft? 
Hot.  He  being  set  ashore,  they  went  for  Eng- 
land, 
And  in  the  packet  there  writ  down  that  doom 
To  be  perform'd  on  them  pointed  for  him: 
And  by  great  chance  he  had  his  father's  seal, 
So  all  waa  done  without  discovery." 

The  expansion  of  this  simple  passage  into 


the  exquisite  narrative  of  Hamlet  to  Hora- 
tio of  the  same  circumstances,  presents,  to 
our  minds,  a  most  remarkable  example  of  the 
difference  between  the  mature  and  the  youth- 
ful intellect 

The  scene  of  the  grave-digger,  in  the  ori- 
ginal copy,  has  all  the  great  points  of  the 
present  scene.  The  frenzy  of  Hamlet  at  the 
grave  is  also  the  same.  Who  but  the  poet 
himself  could  have  worked  up  this  line— 

"  Anon^  as  mild  and  gentle  as  a  dove," 

into— 

"  Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed, 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping." 

The  scene  with  Osric  is  greatly  expanded 
in  the  amended  copy.  The  catastrophe  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  ;  but  the  last  leaf  of 
the  copy  of  1603  is  wanting. 


There  is  a  general  belief  that  some  play 
imder  the  title  of '  Hamlet'  had  preceded  the 
'Hamlet'  of  Shakspere.  Probable  as  this 
may  be,  it  appears  to  us  that  this  belief  is 
sometimes  asserted  too  authoritatively.  Mr. 
Collier,  whose  opinion  upon  such  matters  is 
indeed  of  great  value,  constantly  speaks  of 
*<  The  old  '  Hamlet,' "  in  his  '  Annals  of  the 
Stage.'  Mr.  Skottowe  is  more  unqualified 
in  his  assertion  of  this  fact : — ^  The  history 
of  'Hamlet'  formed  the  subject  of  a  play 
which  was  acted  previous  to  1589  ;  and,  ar- 
guing from  the  general  course  of  Shakspere's 
mind,  that  play  influenced  him  during  the 
composition  of  his  own  '  Hamlet.'  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  old  play  is  lost."  In  a  very 
useful  and  accurate  work, '  Lowndes's  Biblio- 
grapher's Manual,'  we  are  told  in  express 
terms  of  "  Kyd'B  old  play  of  <  Hamlet.' "  Mr. 
Skottowe  and  Mr.  Lowndes  have  certiunly 
mistaken  conjecture  for  proof.  Not  a  tittle 
of  distinct  evidence  exists  to  show  that  there 
was  any  other  play  of '  Hamlet'  but  that  of 
Shakspere ;  and  all  the  collateral  evidence 
upon  which  it  is  inferred  that  an  earlier 
play  of '  Hamlet'  than  Shakspere's  did  exist, 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  taken  to  prove 
that  Shakspere's  original  sketch  of '  Hamlet' 
was  in  repute  at  an  earlier  period  than  is 
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commonl J  assigned  as  its  date.  This  evidence 
is  briefly  as  follows : — 

1.  Dr.  Fanner,  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Learn- 
ing of  Shakspere,*  first  brought  forward  a 
passage  in  ^An  Epistle  to  the  Gentlemen 
Students  of  the  Two  Universities,'  by  Thomas 
Nash,  prefixed  to  Green's  'Arcadia,'  which 
he  considers  directed  ^  vexy  plainly  at  Shak- 
spere in  particular."  It  is  as  follows : — "  It 
is  a  common  practise  now-a-days,  among  a 
sort  of  shifting  companions,  that  runne 
through  every  art,  and  thrive  by  none,  to 
leave  the  trade  of  NoverirU^  whereto  they 
were  bom,  and  busie  themselves  with  the 
endevors  of  art,  that  could  scarcely  latinize 
their  neck-verse  if  they  should  have  neede  ; 
yet  English  Seneca,  reade  by  candle-light, 
yields  many  good  sentences,  as  Ehud  is  a 
heggar,  and  so  forth :  and,  if  you  intreat  him 
farre  in  a  frosty  morning,  he  will  afibord  you 
whole  HamUU,  I  should  say,  handfiils,  of  tra- 
gical speeches."  Farmer  adds,  '^  I  cannot  de- 
termine exactly  when  this  epistle  was  first 
published,  but  I  fancy  it  would  carry  the 
original  ^Hamlet'  somewhat  further  back 
than  we  have  hitherto  done."  Malone  found 
that  this  epistle  was  published  in  1589  ;  Mr. 
Dyoe  says  1587 ;  but  no  proof  of  this  earlier 
date  is  given  (Greene's  Works) ;  and  he, 
therefore,  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
allusion  was  not  to  Shakspere's  drama,  con- 
jecturing that  the  ^  Hamlet '  just  mentioned 
might  have  been  written  by  Kyd.  Mr. 
Brown,  in  his  ingenious  work  on  Shakspere's 
Sonnets,  contends  that  the  passage  applies 
distinctly  to  Shakspere ; — ^that  the  expres- 
sion, ^'  the  trade  of  A^overini"  had  reference 
to  some  one  who  had  been  a  lawyer's  clerk ; 
— and  that  the  technical  use  of  law  phrases 
by  Shakspere  proves  that  his  early  life  had 
been  so  employed.  We  have  then  only  the 
difficulty  of  believing  that  the  original 
sketch  of  ^  Hamlet'  was  written  in,  or  before, 
the  year  1589.  Mr.  Brown  leaps  over  the 
difficulty,  and  assigns  this  sketch,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  quarto  of  1603,  to  the  year 
1589.  We  see  nothing  extravagant  in  this 
belief.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  that 
very  year,  when  Shakspere  was  twenty-five, 
it  has  been  distinctly  proved  by  Mr.  Collier 
that  he  was  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriars  The- 


atre, with  others,  and  some  of  note,  below 
him  in  the  list  of  sharers. 

2.  In  the  accounts  found  at  I>ulwich  Col-  | 
lege,  which  were  kept  by  Henslowe,  an  actor 
oontemporaiy  with  Shakspere,  we  find  the 
following  entry  as  connected  with  the  theatre 
at  Newington  Butts : — 

"  9  of  June  1594,  Bd.  at  hamlet    .    .    vm  s.** 

The  eight  shillings  constituted  Henslowe's 
share  of  the  profits  of  this  representation. 
Malone  says,  that  this  is  a  full  confirmation 
that  there  was  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Ham- 
let prior  to  Shakspere's  ;  for  ^  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  our  poet's  play  should  have 
been  performed  but  once  in  the  time  of  this 
account,  and  that  Mr.  Henslowe  should  have 
drawn  firom  such  a  piece  but  the  sum  of 
eight  shillings,  when  his  share  in  several 
other  plays  came  to  three  and  sometimes 
four  pounds."  We  cannot  go  along  with 
this  reasoning.  Henslowe's  accounts  are 
thus  headed  : — ^^  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen, 
beginning  at  Newington,  my  lord  admirell 
men,  and  my  lord  chamberlen  men,  as  fol- 
loweth,  1594."  Now,  "  my  lord  chamberlen" 
men  were  the  company  to  which  Shakspere 
belonged  ;  and  one  of  their  theatres,  the 
Globe,  was  erected  in  the  spring  of  1594. 
The  theatre  was  wholly  of  wood,  according  to 
Hentsner's  description  of  it ;  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  quickly  erected  ;  and  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  Shakspere's  company  only  used 
the  theatre  at  Newington  Butts  for  a  very 
short  period,  during  the  completion  of  their 
own  theatre,  which  was  devoted  to  summer 
performances.  We  can  find  nothing  in  Mar 
lone's  argument  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
Shakspere's  *  Hamlet'  which  was  acted  by 
Shakspere's  company  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1594.  On  the  previous  16th  of  May,  Hen- 
slowe's accounts  are  headed,  ''by  my  lord 
admirell's  men  ;"  and  it  is  only  on  the  3rd 
of  June  that  we  find  the  ''  lord  chamberlen 
men,"  as  well  as  the  "  lord  admirell  men," 
performing  at  this  theatre.  Their  occupa- 
tion of  it  might  have  been  very  temporary  ; 
and,  during  that  occupation,  Shakspere's 
'  Hamlet'  might  have  been  once  performed. 
The  very  next  entry,  the  11th  of  June,  is, 
''  at  the  taminge  of  a  shrewe  ;"  and  Malone, 
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in  a  note,  adds,  *^  the  play  which  preceded 
Shakspere's."  When  Malone  wrote  this  note, 
he  believed  that  Shakspere's  '  Tuning  of  the 
Shrew '  was  a  late  production  ;  but,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  '  Chronological  Order,' 
he  is  persuaded  that  it  was  one  of  his  very 
eariy  prodnctions.  There  is  nothing  to  prove 
that  both  these  plays  thus  acted  were  not 
Shakspere's. 

3.  In  a  tract  entitled  '  Wit's  Miserie,  or 
the  World's  Madnesse,'  by  Thomas  Lodge, 
printed  in  1596,  one  of  the  devils  is  said  to 
be  '^  a  foul  lubber,  and  looks  as  pale  as  the 
Tizard  of  the  ghost,  who  cried  so  miserably 
at  the  theatre,  Hamlet^  fw«n^tf."  In  the  first 
edition  of  Malone's  '  Chronological  Order,'  he 
says,  ^  If  the  allusion  was  to  our  aythor's 
tragedy,  this  passage  will  ascertain  its  ap- 
pearance in  or  before  1596  ;  but  Lodge  may 
have  had  the  elder  play  in  his  contempli^ 
tion."  In 'the  second  edition  of  this  essay, 
Malone  changes  his  opinion,  and  says, '^  Lodge 
mtLst  have  had  the  elder  play  in  his  contem- 
plation." 

4.  S.teevens,  in  his  Preliminary  Remarks 
to  '  Hamlet,'  has  this  passage  : — *^  I  have 
seen  a  copy  of  Speght's  edition  of  ^  Chaucer,' 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Pr.  Gabriel 
Harvey  (the  antagonist  of  Nash),  who,  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  has  set  down  ^  Hamlet'  as 
a  performance  with  which  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, in  the  year  1598."  Malone  con- 
sidered this  decisive  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  '  Chronological  Order,'  but  in  the  second 
edition,  having  seen  the  book,  he  persuaded 
himself  that  the  date  1598  referred  to  the 
time  when  Harvey  purchased  it ;  and  he 
therefore  rejects  the  evidence.  He  then 
peremptorily  fixes  the  first  appearance  of 
'  Hamlet'  in  1600,  from  the  reference  that  is 
made  in  it  to  the  '^  inhibition"  of  the  players. 
We  shall  speak  of  this  presently.  In  the 
mean  time  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  the  passage  is  not  foimd  in  the  first 
quarto  of  1603,  of  the  existence  of  which 
Malone  was  uninformed ;  and  that,  therefore, 
this  proof  goes  for  nothing. 

And  now,  leaving  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  judgment  upon  the  external  evidence  as 
to  the  date  of '  Hamlet,'  we  must  express  our 
decided  opinion,  grounded  upon  an  attentive 


comparison  of  the  original  sketch  with  the 
perfect  play,  that  the  original  sketch  was  an 
early  production  of  our  poet.  The  copy  of 
1603  is  no  doubt  piratical ;  it  is  unquestion- 
ably very  imperfectly  printed.  But,  if  the 
passage  about  the  ''inhibition"  of  the  players 
fixes  the  date  of  the  perfect  play  at  1600, 
which  we  beMeve  it  does,  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  the  sketch  and  the  perfect 
play— differences  which  do  not  depend  upon 
the  corruption  of  a  text— <»n  only  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  the  belief  that  there  was  a 
considerable  interval  between  the  production 
of  the  first  and  second  copy,  in  which  the 
author's  power  and  judgment  had  become 
mature,  and  his  peculiar  habits  of  philo- 
sophical thought  had  been  completely  esta- 
blished. This  is  a  matter  which  does  not 
admit  of  proof  within  our  limited  space ;  but 
the  passages  which  we  have  already  given 
from  the  original  copy  do  something  to  prove 
it,  and  we  have  other  differences  of  the  same 
character  to  point  out,  which  we  shall  do  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hallam  (in  his  admirable  work,  the 
'  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe'), 
speaking  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet'  as  an  early 
production  of  our  poet,  points  out,  as  a  proof 
of  this,  ^  the  want  of  that  thoughtful  philo- 
sophy, which,  when  once  it  had  germinated 
in  Shakspere's  mind,  never  ceased  to  display 
itself."*  'Hamlet,'  as  it  now  stands,  is  full 
of  this  "thoughtful  philosophy."  But  the 
original  sketch,  as  given  in  the  quarto  of 
1603,  exhibits  few  traces  of  it  in  the  form 
of  didactic  observations.  The  whole  dra- 
matic conduct  of  the  action  is  indeed  de- 
monstrative of  a  philosophical  conception  of 
incidents  and  characters ;  but,  in  the  form  to 
which  Mr.  Hallam  refers,  the  "thoughtful 
philosophy"  is  almost  entirely  wanting  in 
that  sketch.  We  must  indicate  a  few  ex- 
amples very  briefly,  of  passages  illustrating 
this  position,  which  are  not  there  foundf  re- 
questing our  readers  to  refer  to  the  text : — 
Act  I.,  Sc.  3.  "  For  nature,  crescent,"  &c 

4.  "  This  heavy-headed  revel,"  &c. 
„  II.,  „  2.  "There  is  nothing,  either  good 

or  bad,  but  thinking  makes 

it  so,"  &c. 
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Act  II.,  Sc.  2.  '^  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut- 
shell/' &c. 

„  III.,  „  4.  "  Bring  me  to  the  test,  and  I 

the  matter  will  re-word,"  &c. 

„   I Y.,  „  3.  **  I  see  a  cherub,'*  &c. 

6.  "  Nature  is  fine  in  loye,"  &c. 

„     v.,  „  2.  "  There's  a  divinity,"  &c. 

Further,  Mr.  Hallam  observes,  '^  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  Shakspeare's 
life  when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  ill 
content  with  the  world  or  his  own  conscience : 
the  memory  of  hours  mis-spent,  the  pang  of 
affection  misplaced  or  unrequited,  the  expe- 
rience of  man's  worser  nature,  which  inter- 
course with  ill-chosen  associates,  by  choice  or 
circumstance,  pecidiarly  teaches, — ^these,  as 
they  sank  down  into  the  depths  of  his  great 
mind,  seem  not  only  to  have  inspired  into  it 
the  conception  of  Lear  and  Timon,  but  that 
of  one  primary  character,  the  censurer  of 
mankind."  The  type,  Mr.  Hallam  proceeds  to 
say,  is  first  seen  in  Jaques, — then  in  the  ex- 
iled duke  of  the  same  play, — and  in  the  duke 
of  'Measure  for  Measure;'  but  in  these  in 
the  shape  of  "merely  contemplative  phi- 
losophy." '''In  'Hamlet'  this  is  mingled 
with  the  impulses  of  a  perturbed  heart,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances." These  plays,  Mr.  Hallam  points 
out,  all  belong  to  the  same  period — ^the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  centuiy:  he  is 
speaking  of  the  'Hamlet,'  "in  its  altered 
formy  Without  admitting  the  absolute  cor- 
rectness of  this  reasoning,  we  may  ground  an 
opinion  upon  it.  If  this  type  be  not  found  in 
the  '  Hamlet'  of  the  original  sketch,  we  may 
refer  that  sketch  to  an  earlier  period.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  this  sketch  the  misan- 
thropy, if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  *  Hamlet,' 
can  scarcely  be  traced;  his  feelings  have 
altogether  reference  to  his  personal  griefs 
and  doubts.  Mr.  Hallam  says  that,  in  the 
plays  subsequent  to  these  mentioned  above, 
"  much  of  moral  speculation  will  be  found  ; 
but  he  has  never  returned  to  this  type  of 
character  in  the  personages."*  We  shall 
give  a  few  examples,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"  thoughtful  philosophy,"  of  the  absence  in 
the  first  sketch  of  the  passages  which  indi- 
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cate  the  existence  of  the  morbid  feelings  to 

which  Mr.  Hallam  alludes: — 

Act  I.,  Sc.  2.  "  How  weaiy,  flat,  stale,  and 

unprofitable,"  &c. 
„   II.,  „  2.  "Denmark's  a  prison,"  &c. 

"  I  have  of  late  (but  wherefore 
I  know  not)  lost  all  my 
mirth,"  &c. 
„  III.,  „  1.  The  soliloquy.  All  that  ap- 
pears in  the  perfect  copy  as 
the  outpouring  of  a  woxmded 
spirit,  such  as  "the  pangs 
of  dispriz'd  love,"  —  "the 
insolence  of  office," — ^"the 
spurns  that  patient  merit  of 
the  unworthy  takes," — are 
generaluied  in  the  quarto  of 
1003,  as  follows :~ 

"Who'd  bear  the  scorns  and  flatter^'  of  the 
world, — 
Scom'd  by  the  rich,  the  rich  cursed  of  the  poor, 
The  widow  being  oppressed,  the  orphan  wrong'd. 
The  taste  of  hunger,  or  a  t}Tant*B  reign. 
And  thousand  more  calamities  beside  1** 

Act  v.,  Sc.  2.  "  Absent    thee    from   felicity 

awhile. 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw 
thy  breath  of  pain." 

We  could  multiply  examples.  But  there  are 
differences  between  the  first  and  second  copies 
which  address  themselves  more  distinctly  to 
the  understanding,  in  corroboration  of  our 
opinion  that  there  was  a  considerable  interval 
between  the  production  of  the  sketch  and  the 
perfect  play. 

We  will  first  take  the  passage  relating  to 
the  "tragedians  of  the  city,"  placing  the 
text  of  the  first  and  second  quartos  in  juxta- 
position : — 

Quarto  of  1603. 

**  Ham,  Players,  what  players  be  they? 

Ros.  My  lord,  the  tragedians  of  the  city,  thoi^c 
that  you  took  delight  to  see  so  often. 

Ham,  How  comes  it  that  they  travel?  Do 
they  grow  restiel 

cm.  No,  my  lord,  their  reputation  holds  as  it 
was  wont 

Ham.  How  then? 

OH,  Y&ith,  my  lord,^novelty  carries  it  away ; 
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for  the  principal  public  audience  that  came  to 
them  are  turned' to  private  plays,  and  to  the 
humour  of  children." 

QUABTO  OF  1604. 

"  Ham.  What  players  are  theyl 

Ro8,  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  such 
delight  in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham,  How  chances  it  they  travel]  their  resi- 
dence, both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better 
both  ways. 

Ro8.  I  think  their  inhibition  comes  by  the 
means  of  the  late  innovation. 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they 
did  when  I  was  in  the  cityl  are  they  so  fol- 
lowed? 

Ros.  No,  indeed  are  they  not." 

We  thus  see  that  in  the  original  play  the 
"  tragedians  of  the  city,*'  by  which  are  un- 
questionably meant  certain  players  of  Shak- 
spere's  own  day,  were  not  adequately  re- 
warded, because  the  public  audience  "  turned 
to  private  plays,  and  to  the  hiunour  of  chil- 
dren." On  the  contrary,  in  the  augmented 
play,  published  in  the  following  year,  they 
were  not  so  followed — ^they  were  inhibited  in 
consequence  of  a  late  innovation.  The  words 
^'inhibition"  and  "  innovation"  point  to  some 
public  proceeding;  ^novelty,"  on  the  other 
hand,  "  private  plays,"  and  *'  the  humour  of 
children,"  would  seem  to  have  reference  to 
some  popular  caprice.  '^  The  humour  of 
children,"  in  the  first  copy,  points  to  a  period 
when  plays  were  acted  by  children;  when 
the  novelty  of  such  performances,  diminish- 
ing the  attractions  of  the  tragedians  of  the 
city,  compelled  them  to  travel.  The  chil- 
dren of  Paul's  represented  plays  in  their 
singing  school  at  a  very  early  period.  Several 
of  Lyly's  pieces  were  presented  by  them  sub- 
sequent to  1584,  according  to  Mr.  Collier ;  but 
in  1591  we  find  these  performances  sup- 
pressed. In  the  address  of  the  printer  before 
Lyly*s  'Endymion,*  published  in  1591,  the 
suppression  is  mentioned  as  a  recent  event : 
— "  Since  the  plays  in  Paul's  were  dissolved, 
there  are  certain  comedies  come  to  my  hand." 
In  1596  the  interdict  was  not  taken  off;  for 
Kash,  in  his  *  Have  with  You  to  Safiron  Wal> 
don,'  printed  in  that  year,  wishes  to  see  the 
''plays  at  Paul's  up  again."    But  in- 1600 


we  find  a  private  play,  attributed  to  Lylj, 
«  acted  by  the  children  of  Powles."  In 
'  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,'  1601,  we  find 
the  performances  of  these  children  described, 
with  the  observation, — ^''The  apes  in  time 
will  do  it  handsomely."  The  audience  is 
mentioned  as  a  "good  gentle  audience."  Our 
belief,  founded  upon  this  passage,  is,  that  the 
first  copy  of  1603  refers  to  the  period  before 
1591,  when  "the  humour  of  children"  pre- 
vailed; and  that  the  "innovation,"  men- 
tioned in  the  second  copy,  refers  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  interdict,  which  removal  occa- 
sioned the  revival  of  plays  at  Paul's,  about 
1600.  In  that  year  came  the  "  inhibition." 
On  the  22nd  of  June,  1600,  an  order  of  the 
Privy  Coimcil  appeared,  "  for  the  restraint  of 
the  immoderate  use  of  play-houses;"  and  it 
is  here  prescribed  "  that  there  shall  be  about 
the  city  two  houses  and  no  more  allowed,  to 
serve  for  the  u^  of  the  common  stage  plays." 
No  restraint  was,  however,  laid  upon  the 
children  of  Paul's.  It  appears  to  us,  ther^ 
fore,  that  the  inhibition  and  innovation  are 
distinctly  connected  in  Shakspere's  mind. 
The  passage  is  to  us  decisive,  as  fixing  the 
date  of  the  augmented  play  about  1600 ;  as 
it  is  equally  clear  to  us  that  the  passage  of 
the  first  copy  has  reference  to  an  earlier 
period.  The  text,  as  we  now  have  it, — 
"There  is.  Sir,  an  ayrie  of  children,"  who 
"so  berattle  the  common  stages," — ^belongs 
to  a  later  period,  when  the  children  of  Paul's 
acted  the  plays  of  Marston,  Dekker,  and 
other  writers  of  repute,  and  the  Blackfriars' 
Theatre  was  in  the  possession  of  a  company 
of  boys.  In  1612,  the  performances  of  chil- 
dren had  been  made  the  vehicle  for  scurrility, 
and  they  were  again  suppressed.  (See  Mr. 
Collier's  '  Annals  of  the  Stage,'  vol.  i.  pp.  279, 
282;  and  Malone's  'Historical  Account  of 
the  English  Stage,'  Boswell's  edition,  pp.  62 
and  453.) 

The  speech  from  the  play  that  was  "never 
acted,  or  not  above  once," — that  "pleased 
not  the  million," — ib  found,  with  very  slight 
alteration,  in  the  quarto  of  1603 ;  and  so  is 
Hamlet's  commendation  of  it.  We  agree  with 
Coleridge,  that  "  the  fancy  that  a  burlesque 
was  intended  sinks  below  criticism."  War- 
burton  expressed  the  same  opinion,  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  Dryden  and  Pope.  Coleridge  very 
justly  says,  that  the  diction  of  these  lines 
was  authorized  by  the  actual  style  of  the 
tragedies  before  ShaJcspere's  time.  Bitson,  we 
think,  has  hit  the  truth : — ^^^  It  appears  to  me 
not  only  that  Shakspere  had  the  favourable 
opinion  of  these  lines  which  he  makes  Hamlet 
express,  but  that  they  were  extracted  from 
some  play  which  he,  at  a  more  early  period, 
had  either  produced  or  projected  upon  the 
story  of  '  Dido  and  iBneas.*  The  verses  re- 
cited are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  coeval 
writer ;  the  parallel  passage  in  Marlowe  and 
Nash's  'Dido*  will  not  bear  the  comparison. 
Possibly,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  his  first 
attempt,  before  the  divinity  that  lodged 
within  him  had  instructed  him  to  despise  the 
tumid  and  unnatural  style  so  much  and  so 
unjustly  admired  in  his  predecessors  or  con- 
temporaries.** The  introduction  of  these 
lines,  we  think,  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon 
any  other  supposition  but  that  they  were 
written  by  Shakspere  himself;  and  he  is  so 
thoroughly  in  earnest  in  his  criticism  upon 
the  play,  and  his  complaint  of  its  want  of 
success  is  so  apparently  sincere,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  the  passage  had 
reference  to  something  non-existent.  But 
would  Shakspere,  then,  have  produced  such 
a  play,  except  in  his  very  early  career,  before 
he  understood  his  own  peculiar  powers? — 
and  would  he  have  written  so  sensitively 
about  it,  except  imder  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  disappointment  occasioned  by 
its  failure  1  The  dates  of  the  first  copy  of 
'Hamlet,*  and  of  the  play  which  contained 
the  description  of  ''Priam*s  slaughter,**  are 
certainly  not  far  removed. 

Lastly,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  direc- 
tions to  the  players,  especially  as  given  in  the 
first  copy,  point  to  a  state  of'  the  stage  an- 
terior to  the  period  when  Shakspere  had  him- 
self reformed  it.  The  mention  of  ^Terma- 
gant** and  ''Herod**  has  reference  to  the 
time  when  these  characters  possessed  the 
stage  in  pageants  «nd  mysteries.  Again,  the 
reproof  of  the  extemporal  clowns — ^the  in- 
junction that  ihey  should  speak  no  more 
than  is  set  down  for  them — applied  to  the 
infancy  of  the  stage.  Shakspere  had  reformed 
the  clowns  before  the  date  usually  assigBed 


to  '  Hamlet.'  In  a  book,  called  '  Tarleton*s 
Jeast's,'  published  in  161 IJ  we  have  some 
specimens  of  the  licence  which  this  prince  of 
clowns  was  wont  to  take.  The  author,  how- 
ever, adds — **  But  would  I  see  our  clowns  in 
these  days  do  the  like?  Ko,  I  warrant  ye.*' 
In  the  original  copy  of  'Hamlet,'  the  reproof 
of  the  clowns  is  more  difiuse  than  in  the 
augmented  copy ;  and  the  following  passage 
distinctly  shows  one  of  the  evils  which  Shak- 
spere had  to  contend  with,  and  which  he 
probably  had  overcome  before  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century: — ''And  then  you  have 
some  again  that  keeps  one  suit  of  jests,  as  a 
man  is  known  by  one  suit  of  apparel ;  and 
gentlemen  quote  his  jests  down  in  their  tables 
before  they  come  to  the  play,  as  thus :  Can- 
not you  stay  till  I  eat  my  porridge  ?  and,  you 
owe  me  a  quarter's  wages;  and,  my  coat 
wants  a  cuUison ;  and,  your  beer  is  sour ;  and 
blabbering  with  his  lips,  and  thus  keeping 
in  his  cinkapase  of  jests,  when,  God  knows, 
the  warm  clown  cannot  make  a  jest  unless 
by  chance,  as  the  blind  man  catcheth  a  hare : 
Masters,  tell  him  of  it.**  The  additions  to 
these  directions  to  the  players,  in  the  aug- 
mented copy,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
as  bespeak  a  consciousness  of  the  elevation 
which  the  stage  had  attained  in  its  "  high 
and  palmy  state,**  a  little  before  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  when  its  purpose,  as  realised  by 
Shakspere  and  Jonson  especially,  was  "to 
hold,  as  *twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature:  to 
show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own 
image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time,  his  form  and  pressure.** 


The  history  of  Hamlet,  or  Hamleth,  is  found 
in  the  Danish  historian,  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
who  died  about  1204.  The  works  of  Saxo 
Grammaticus  are  in  Latin,  and  in  Shakspere*8 
time  had  not  been  translated  into  any  modem 
language.  It  was  inferred,  therefore,  by  Dr. 
Grey  and  Mr.  Whalley  that  Shakspere  must 
have  read  the  original.  The  story,  however, 
is  to  be  found  in  Bellefore8t*8  collection  of 
novels,  begun  in  1564 ;  and  an  English  trans- 
lation of  this  particular  story  was  published 
as  a  quarto  tract,  entitled  '  The  Hystorie  of 
Hamblet,  Prince  of  Denmarke.'  d^ell^inkis 
'  School  of  Shakspere,'  has  given  some  extracts 
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from  an  editipn  of  thi^  very  rare  book,  dated 
1608 ;  but  he  conjectures  that  it  first  appeared 
about  1570.  He  has  also  printed  the  heads  of 
chapters  as  they  are  given  in  this  '  History. 
Mr.  Collier  has  since  reprinted  this  tract  from 
the  only  copy  known,  -which  is  preserved 
amongst  GapelFs  collection  at  Oambridge. 
Horvendile,  in  the  novel,  is  the  name  of 
HamleVs  father,  Fengon  that  of  his  uncle, 
and  Qeruth  that  of  his  mother.  Fengon 
traitorously  slays  Horvendile,  and  marries 
his  brother's  wife.  In  the  second  chapter 
we  are  informed,  "  how  Hamlet  counterfeited 
the  madman,  to  escape  the  tyrrany  of  his 
uncle,  and  how  he  was  tempted  by  a  wo- 
man (through  his  uncle's  procurement),  who 
thereby  thought  to  undermine  the  Prince, 
and  by  that  means  to  find  out  whether  he 
counterfeited  madness  or  not."  In  the  third 
chapter  we  learn  ^'  how  Fengon,  uncle  to 
Hamlet,  a  second  time  to  entrap  him  in  his 
politic  madness,  caused  one  of  his  counsellors 
to  be  secretly  hidden  in  the  Queen's  chamber, 
behind  the.  anas,  to  hear  what  speeches  past 
between  Hamlet  and  the  Queen;  and  how 
Hamlet  kiUed  him,  and  escaped  that  danger, 
and  what  followed."  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
action  that  Shakspere's  use  of  this  book  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  Capell  says, — "Amidst 
this  resemblance  of  persons  and  circumstances, 
it  is  rather  strange  that  none  of  the  relator's 
expressions  have  got  into  the  play:  and  yet 
not  one  of  them  is  to  be  found,  except  the 
following,  in  Chapter  III.,  where  Hamlet  kills 
the  counsellor  (who  is  described  as  of  a  greater 
reach  than  the  rest,  and  is  the  Poet's  Polonius) 
behind  the  arras :  here,  beating  the  hangings, 
and  perceiving  something  to  stir  under  them, 
he  is  made  to  cry  out — ^'a  rat,  a  rat,'  and  pre- 
sently drawing  his  sword,  thrust  it  into  the 
hangings,  which  done,  pulled  the  counsellor 
(half  dead)  out  by  the  heels,  made  an  end  of 
killing  him."    In  the  fourth  chapter  Hamlet 


is  sent  to  England  by  Fengon,  "with  secret 
letters  to  have  him  put  to  death;"  and,  while 
his  companions  slept,  Hamlet  counterfeits  the 
letters  "  willing  the  King  of  England  to  put 
the  two  messengers  to  death."  Here  ends  the 
resemblance  between  the  history  and  the  play. 
The  Hamlet  of  the  histoiy  returns  to  Denmark, 
slays  his  uncle,  bums  his  palace,  makes  an 
oration  to  the  Danes,  and  is  elected  king. 
His  subsequent  adventures  are  rather  extrar 
vagant.  He  goes  back  to  England,  kills  the 
king  of  that  country,  returns  to  Denmark 
with  two  English  wives,  and,  finaUy,  falls 
himself  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  these 
ladies. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how 
little  these  rude  materials  have  assisted 
Shakspere  in  the  composition  of  the  great 
tragedy  of  '  Hamlet.'  He  found,  in  the  re- 
cords of  a  barbarous  period,  a  tale  of  adultery, 
and  murder,  and  revenge.  Here,  too,  was  a 
rude  indication  of  the  character  of  Hamlet. 
But  what  he  has  given  ub  is  so  essentially  a 
creation  from  first  to  last,  that  it  would  be 
only  tedious  to  point  out  the  lesser  resem- 
blances between  the  drama  and  the  histoi-y. 
That  Shakspere  adopted  the  period  of  the 
action  as  related  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  foUowing  passage  is 
decisive : — 

''And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold'st  at 

aught 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee 

sense; 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Fays  homage  to  us),  thou  mayst  not  coldly  set 
Oar  sovereign  procesa." 

We  have  here  a  distinct  indication  of  the 
period  before  the  Korman  Conquest,  when 
England  was  either  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Northmen,  as  in  the  time  of  Canute, 
or  paid  tribute  to  the  Danish  power. 


ra 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


'  The  Life  of  Tymon  of  Athens '  was  first 
published  in  the  folio  collection  of  1623; 
and  immediately  previous  to  that  publica- 
tion it  was  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
Stationers*  Ck>mpanj,  as  one  of  the  plays 
"not  formerly  entered  to  other  men."  The 
text,  in  this  first  edition,  has  no  division  into 
acts  and  scenes.  We  have  reason  to  belieye 
that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  accurately 
printed  from  the  copy  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  Heminge  and  .Condell ;  and  we 
judged  it  important  to  follow  that  copy 
with  very  slight  variations  in  the  text 
of  '  The  Pictorial '  and  other  editions. 

The  text  which  is  ordinarily  printed,  that 
of  Steevens,  has  undergone,  in  an  almost 
unequalled  extent,  what  the  editors  call 
''regulation.*'  Steevens  was  a  great  master 
in  this  art  of  ''regulation" — ^a  process  by 
which  what  was  originally  printed  as  prose 
is  sometimes  transformed  into  verse,  with 
the  aid  of  transposition,  omission,  and  sub- 
stitution; and  what,  on  the  contrary,  stood 
in  the  original  as  verse  is  changed  into 
prose,  because  the  ingenuity  of  the  editor 
has  been  unable  to  render  it  strictly  metrical. 
There  are  various  other  modes  of  "  regulation," 
which  have  been  most  extensively  employed 
in  '  Timon  of  Athens  ;*  and  the  consequence 
is  that  some  very  important  diaracteiistics 
have  been  utterly  destroyed  in  the  modem 
copies — the  record  has  been  obliterated. 
The  task,  however,  which  Steevens  undei^ 
took  was  in  some  cases  too  difficult  a  one 
to  be  carried  through  consistently;  and  he 
has  been  compelled,  therefore,  to  leave  se- 
veral passages,  that  invited  his  ambition  to 
"regulate,*'  even  as  he  found  them.  For  ex- 
ample, in  that  part  of  the  first  scene  where 
Apemantus  appears,  we  have  a  dialogue, 
of  which  Steevens  thus  speaks: — "The  very 
imperfect  state  in  which  the  ancient  copy 
of  this  play  has  reached  us  leaves  a  doubt 
whether  several  short  speeches  in  the  pre- 
sent scene  were  designed  for  verse  or  prose ; 


I  have,  therefore,  made  no  attempt  at  're- 
gulation.'" Boswell  upon  this  very  sensibly 
asks,  "  Why  should  not  the  same  doubt  exist 
with  regard  to  other  scenes,  in  which  Mr. 
Steevens  has  not  acted  with  the  same  mo- 
deration?" It  will  be  necessary  that  we 
should  here  call  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  a  few  specimens  of  the  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  text. 

The  original  presents  to  us  in  particular 
scenes  a  very  considerable  number  of  short 
lines,  occurring  in  the  most  rapid  succession. 
We  have  no  parallel  example  ifi  Shakspere 
of  the  frequency  of  their  use.  The  hemistich 
is  introduced  with  great  effect  in  some  of 
the  finest  passages  in  '  Lear.*  But,  in  '  Timon 
of  Athens,'  its  perpetual  recurrence  in  some 
scenes  is  certainly  not  always  a  beauty. 
The  "regulation,**  however,  has  not  only 
concealed  this  peculiar  feature,  but  has 
necessarily  altered  the  structure  of  the 
verses  preceding  or  following  the  hemistich. 
We  print  a  few  such  passages  in  con- 
secutive order  :— 

ANCIENT  COPIES. 


Act  I.  Scene  i. 

'*  Tim.  What  trumpet's  that  ? 
Mesa,  'T  is  Alcibiades,  and  some  twenty  horse. 
All  of  companionship. 

Scene  il 

Ven,  Most  honoured  Timon, 
It  hath  pleas'd  the  gods  to  remember  my  father's 

age, 
And  call  him  to  long  peace. 

Act  m.  Scene  rv. 

Stew.  Ay,  if  money  were  as  certain  as  your 
waiting, 
*T  were  sure  enough. 

Why  then  preferred  you  not  your  sums  and  bills, 
When  your  false  msstera  eat  of  my  lord's  meati 
Then  Uiey  could  smile,  and  fiiwn  upon  his  debts, 
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And  take  down  th'  interest  into  their  glutt'nona 

maws. 
You  do  yonneWes  but  wrong,  to  stir  me  up;    » 
Let  me  pass  quietly. 

Act  iy.  Sgsne  m. 

Tim,  Had  I  a  steward, 
So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so  comfortable? 
It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild. 
Let  me  behold  thy  fkce :  Sorely,  this  man 
Was  bom  of  woman." 


MODERN  COPIES. 


Act  l  Soenb  l 
"  Tim,  YThat  trumpet's  that  1 
Serv.  T  is  Alcibiades,  and 

Some  twenty  horse,  all  of  companionship. 

Scene  il 

Ven.  Most  honoured  Timon,  't  hath  pleas'd 
the  gods  remember  _ 

My  &ther^s  age,  and  call  him  to  long  peace.   ~ 

Act  m.  Scene  iv. 
Flav,  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
'T  were  sure  enough.    Why  then  preferred  yon 

not 
Your  sums  and  bills,  when  your  fklse  masters  eat 
Of  my  lord's  meat  t    Then  they  could  smile  and 

fiiwn 
Upon  his  debts,  and  take  down  th'  interest 
Into  their  gluttonous  maws.    You  do  yourselyes 

but  wrong. 
To  stir  me  up;  let  me  pass  quietly. 

Act  IV.  Scene  m. 
Tim,  Had  I  a  steward  so  true,  so  just,  and  now 
So  comfortable]  It  almost  turns 
My  dangerous  nature  wild.    Let  me  behold 
Thy  &ce. — Surely  this  man  was  bom  of  woman." 

No  one,  we  believey  haying  the  passages 
thus  exhibited,  will  consider  that  Steeyens 
has  impioyed  the  poet  by  his  **  regulation.** 
But,  ey  en  if  there  should  be  differences  of  taste 
in  this  particular  with  reference  to  the  pas- 
sages before  us,  we  maintain  that  in  those 
passages,  and  in  the  examples  we  are  about 
to  giye,  the  integrity  of  the  text  ought  to 
haye  been  preseryed,  upon  a  principle. 

The  next  examples  which  we  shall  take 


are  those  in  which  the  prose  of  the  original 
has  been  turned  into  yerse  :— 

ANCIENT  COPIES. 


Acti.  Sceneil 

"  Tim,  Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wcrt  not 
sullen,  I  would  be  good  to  thee. 

Apem,  No.  1 11  nothing;  for,  if  I  should  be 
brib'd  too,  there  would  be  none  left  to  rail  upon 
thee,  'and  then  thou  wouldst  sin  the  faster. 
Thou  giv'st  so  long,  Timon,  I  fea^  me  thou  wilt 
give  away  thyself  in  paper  shortly. 

Act  n.  Scene  n. 

Tim.  1  will  dispatch  you  severally. 

You  to  Lord  Lucius,  to  Lord  Lucullus  you. 
I  hunted  with  his  honour  to^y;  you  to  Sem- 
pronius;  commend  me  to  their  loves;  and  I  am 
proud,  say,  that  my  occasions  have  found  time 
to  use  'em  toward  a  supply  of  money:  let  the 
request  be  fifty  talents. 

Act  rv.  Scene  iil  ' 

Ale.  Noble  Timon,  what  friendship  may  I  do 
theel 

Tim,  None,  but  to  maintain  my  opinion. 

Ak.  What  is  it,  Timon  1 

Tim.  Promise  me  friendship,  but  perform 
none.  If  thou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods  plague 
thee,  for  thou  art  a  man:  if  thou  doet  perform, 
confound  thee,  for  thou  art  a  man." 

MODERN  COPIES. 


it 


Act  l  Scene  n. 

Tim.  Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wert  not 

sullen, 
I  'd  be  good  to  thee. 

Apem.  No,  I  Tl  nothing ;  for. 

If  I  should  be  brib'd  too,  there  would  be  none 

left 
To  rail  upon  thee;  and  thou  wouldst  sin  the 

fiMter. 
Thou  giv'st  so  long,  Timon,  I  fear  me,  thou 
Wilt  give  away  thyself  in  paper  shortly. 

'  Act  il  Sons  n. 
Tim.  I  will  despatch  yon  severally.— You  to 
lord  Lucius, — 
To  lord  Lucnllos  you;  I  hunted  with  his 
Honour  to  day;— you,  to  Sempronius; 
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Commend  me  to  their  loves;  and,  I  am  proud, 

aay, 
That  my  occasions  hare  found  time  to  use  them 
Toward  a  supply  of  money :  let  the  request 
Be  fifty  talents. 

Aot  IV.  SCBKB  m. 

Ak,  Noble  Timon, 

What  friendship  may  I  do  theel 

Tim,  None,  but  to 

Maintain  my  opinion. 

Ala  What  is  it,  Timoni 

Tim.   Promise  me  friendship,  but  perform 
none:  If 
Thou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods  plague  thee,  for 
Thou  art  a  man !  if  thou  dost  perform,  confound 

thee. 
For  thou  'rt  a  man !" 

The  third  and  last  series  of  examples 
which  W6  shall  famish  exhibits  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  Terse  of  the  original  into 
prose : — 

ANCIBNT  COPIES. 


Act  v.  ScEins  l 
"  Painter.  Good  as  the  best 
Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  th*  time; 
It  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation. 
Performance  is  ever  the  duller  for  his  act, 
And,  but  in  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of 

people. 
The  deed  of  saying  is  quite  out  of  use. 
To  promise  is  most  courtly  and  fashionable; 
Performance  is  a  kind  of  will  and  testament 
Which  aigues  a  great  sicknea  in  his  judgment 
That  makes  it 

Poet.  I  am  thinking 
What  I  shall  say  I  hare  provided  for  him : 
It  must  be  a  personating  of  himself: 
A  satire  against  the  softness  of  prosperity, 
With  a  diacoveiy  of  the  infinite  flatteries 
That  follow  youth  and  opulency." 

HODBRN  COPIES. 


ACTY.    SOXFXL 

"Painter,  Good  as  the  best  Promising  is 
the  very  air  o'  the  time;  it  opens  the  eyes  of 
expectation:  performance  is  ever  the  duller  for 
his  act;  and,  but  in  the  plainer  and  simpler 


kind  of  people,  the  deed  of  saying  is  quite  out 
of  use.  To  promise  is  most  courtly  and  fash- 
ionable :  peifoimance  is  a  kind  of  will,  or  testa- 
ment, which  argues  a  great  sickness  in  his 
judgment  that  makes  it. 


Poet.  I  am  thinking  what  I  shall  say  I  have 
provided  for  him:  It  must  be  a  personating  of 
himself:  a  satiro  against  the  softness  of  proa* 
perity ;  with  a  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries 
that  follow  youth  and  opulency." 

We  have  thus  prepared  the  reader,  who  is 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  text,  not  to  rely 
upon  it  as  a  transcript  of  the  ancient  copies ; 
and  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  that, 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  original,  we 
may  arrive  at  some  conclusions  with  regard 
to  this  drama  which  have  been  hitherto  en- 
tirely  overlooked. 

The  disguises  of  the  ancient  text,  which 
have  been  so  long  accepted  without  hesita- 
tion, have  given  to  the  'Timon  of  Athens' 
something  of  the  semblance  of  uniformity  in 
the  structure  of  the  verse ;  although  in  reality 
the  successive  scenes,  even  in  the  modem 
text,  present  the  most  startling  contrarieties 
to  the  ear  which  is  accustomed  to  the  versi- 
fication of  Shakspere.  The  ordinaiy  expla- 
nation of  this  vexy  striking  characteristic  is, 
that  the  ancient  text  is  corrupt.  This  is  the 
belief  of  the  English  editors.  Another  theory, 
which  has  been  received  in  Germany,  is,  that 
the  *  Timon,'  being  one  of  the  latest  of  Shak- 
spere's  performances,  has  come  down  to  us 
unfinished.  The  conviction  to  which  we 
have  ourselves  arrived  neither  rests  upon 
the  probable  corruption  of  the  text,  nor  the 
possibility  that  the  poet  has  left  us  only 
an  unfinished  draft  of  his  performance ;  but 
upon  the  belief  that  the  differences  of  style, 
as  well  as  the  more  important  differences 
in  the  cast  of  thought,  which  prevail  in 
the  successive  scenes  of  this  drama,  are  so 
remarkable  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  not  wholly  the  work  of  Shakspere.  We 
think  it  will  not  be  very  difiScult  so  to  exhi- 
bit these  differences  in  detail  as  to  warrant 
us  in  requesting  the  reader^s  acquiescence 
in  the  principle  which  we  seek  to  establish, 
namely,  that  the  '  Timon  of  Athens '  was  a 
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play  originally  produced  by  an  artist  very 
inferior  to  Shakspere,  and  which  probably 
retained  possession  of  the  stage  for  some  time 
in  its  first  form ;  that  it  has  come  down  to  us 
not  only  re-written,  but  so  far  re-modelled 
that  entire  scenes  of  Shakspere  have  been 
substituted  for  entire  scenes  of  the  elder  play; 
and  lastly,  that  this  substitution  has  been 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  character  of 
Timon,  and  that  in  the  development  of  that 
character  alone,  with  the  exception  of  some 
few  occasional  touches  here  and  there,  we 
must  look  for  the  unity  of  the  Shaksperean 
conception  of  the  Greek  Misanthropos— the 
Timon  of  Aristophanes  and  Lucian  and 
Plutarch — "  the  enemy  to  mankind,"  of  the 
popular  story  books — of  the  'Pleasant  His- 
tories and  excellent  Novels,*  which  were 
greedily  devoured  by  the  contemporaries  of 
the  boyish  Shakspere*. 

The  contrast  of  style  which  is  to  be  traced 
throughout  this  drama  is  sufficiently  striking 
in  the  two  opening  scenes  which  now  con- 
stitute the  first  act.  Nothing  can  be  more 
free  and  flowing  than  the  dialogue  between 
the  Poet  and  the  Painter.  It  has  all  the 
equable  graces  of  Shakspere^s  facility,  with 
occasional  examples  of  that  condensation  of 
poetical  images  which  so  distinguishes  him 
from  all  other  writers.    For  instance  : — 

"  All  those  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late, 
(Some  better  than  his  value,)  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  strides,  his  lobbies  fill  with  tend- 

Mice, 
Rain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear. 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirmp,  and  through 

him 
Brink  the  free  air." 

The  foreshadowing  of  the  fate  of  Timon  in 
the  conclusion  of  this  dialogue  is  part  of 
the  almost  invariable  system  by  which  Shak- 
spere very  eariy  infuses  into  his  audience  a 
dim  notion  of  the  catastrophe, — most  fre- 
quently indeed  in  the  shape  of  some  pre- 
sentiment. When  Timon  enters,  we  feel 
certain  that  he  is  the  Timon  of  Shakspere's 
own  conception.  He  is  as  graceful  as  he  is 
generous;    his   prodigality  is  without  the 

*  *  The  Palace  of  Plewure.'  in  which  the  story  of  Timon 
it  foimdf  mu  lint  publbhed  In  1570. 


slightest  particle  of  arrogance ;  he  builds 
his  munificence  upon  the  necessity  of  grati- 
fying without  restraint  the  deep  sympathies 
which  he  cherishes  to  all  of  the  human 
fiunily.  He  is  the  very  model  too  of  patrons, 
appearing  to  receive  instead  of  to  confer  a 
favour  in  his  reward  of  art, — a  complete 
gentleman  even  in  the  act  of  purchasing  a 
jewel  of  a  tradesnuin.  That  the  Apemantuf 
of  this  scene  belongs  wholly  to  Shakspere  is 
not  to  our  minds  qutie  so  certain.  There  is 
little  of  wit  in  any  part  of  this  dialogue ; 
and  the  pelting  volley  of  abuse  between  the 
Cynic,  the  Poet,  and  the  Painter,  might 
have  been  produced  by  any  writer  who  was 
not  afraid  of  exhibiting  the  tu  qwtque  style 
of  repartee  which  distinguishes  the  angry 
rhetoric  of  fish-wives  and  school-boys.  Shak- 
spere, however,  has  touched  upon  the  original 
canvas; — ^no  one  can  doubt  to  whom  these 
lines  belong : — 

"So,  so;  there!— 
Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints ! — 
That  there  should  be  snudl  love  'mongst  these 

sweet  knaves, 
And  all  this  court'sy  i  The  strain  of  man 's  bred 

out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey." 

These  lines  in  the  original  are  printed  as 
prose  ;  and  they  continued  so  to  be  printed 
by  Theobald  and  the  editors  who  succeeded 
him,  probably  from  its  not  being  considered 
that  aches  is  a  dis-syllable.  This  circum- 
stance is  a  confirmation  to  us  that  the  dia- 
logue with  Apemantus  is  not  entirely  Shak- 
spere's ;  for  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact 
that,  in  all  those  passages  of  which  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  they  were  uhoUy 
written  by  our  poet,  there  is  no  confusion  of 
prose  for  verse, — no  difiiculties  whatever  in 
the  metrical  arrangement, — ^no  opportunity 
presented  for  the  exercise  of  any  ingenuity 
in  ''regulation.*'  It  was  this  fact  which 
first  led  us  to  perceive,  and  subsequently  to 
trace,  the  differences  between  particular 
scenes  and  passages.  Wherever  the  modem 
text  follows  the  ancient  text  with  very  slight 
changes,  there  we  could  put  our  finger  un- 
I  doubtingly  upon  the  work  of  Shakspere. 
I  Wherever   the  tinkering  of  Steevens  had 
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been  at  work,  we  could  disooyer  that  he  had 
been  attempting  to  repair, — ^not  **  the  chinks 
which  time  had  made," — but  something  very 
different  from  the  materials  with  which 
Shakspere  constructed.  The  evidence  of 
this  is  at  hand. 

If,  in  the  first  scene,  it  would  be  yery  dif- 
ficult to  say  with  certainty  what  is  not 
Shakspere's,  so  in  the  second  scene  it  appears 
to  us  equally  difficult  to  point  out  what  is 
Shakspere's.  We  believe  that  scarcely  any 
part  of  this  scene  was  written  by  him  ;  we 
find  ourselves  at  once  amidst  a  different 
structure  of  verse  from  the  foregoing.  We 
encounter  this  difference  remarkably  in  the 
first  speech  of  Timon  : — 

"  I  gave  it  freely  ever;  and  there  '0  none 
Can  tmly  say  he  gives,  if  he  receives : 
If  oar  bettera  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not 

dare 
To  imitate  them;  faults  that  are  rich  are  Mr." 

In  the  first  scene  we  do  not  find  a  single 
rhyming  couplet ; — in  the  second  scene  their 
recurrence  is  more  frequent  than  in  any  of 
Shakspere*s  plays,  even  the  earliest  This 
scene  alone  gives  us  sixteen  examples  of 
this  form  of  verse ;  which,  in  combination 
with  prose  or  blank  verse,  had  been  almost 
entirely  rejected  by  the  mature  Shakspere, 
except  to  render  emphatic  the  close  of  a 
scene.  In  the  instance  before  us,  we  find 
the  couplet  introduced  in  the  most  arbitrary 
and  inartificial  manner — in  itself  neither 
impressive  nor  harmonious.  But  the  con- 
trast between  the  second  scene  and  the  first 
is  equally  remarkable  in  the  poverty  of  the 
thought,  and  the  absence  of  poetical  imagery. 
It  will  be  sufficient,  we  think,  to  exhibit 
together  the  Cynic  of  this  scene  and  of  a 
subsequent  scene,  to  show  the  impossibility 
of  the  character  having  been  wholly  minted 
from  the  same  die  : — 

Act  l  Scexe  ii. 

"  Hey  day,  what  a  sweep  of  vanity  comes  this 
way! 
They  dance  I  they  are  mad  women : 
Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life, 
As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil  and  root 
We  make  oureelves  fools  to  disport  onrselves; 
And  spend  our 'flatteries,  to  drink  those  men. 


Upon  whose  age  we  void  it  up  again. 
With  poisonous  spite  and  envy. 
Who  lives  that 's  not  depraved,  or  depraves! 
Who  dies,  that  bean  not  one  spurn  to  th^ir 

graves 
Of  their  Mends*  gift! 

I  should  fear,  those  that  dance  before  me  now. 
Would  one  day  stamp  upon  me :  It  has  been 

done: 
Ken  shut  their  doors  sgainst  a  setting  sun. 

Act  IV.  ScBNE  ttl 

"  Thou  hast  cast  away  thyself,  being  like  th}'- 
self; 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool :  What,  think*8t 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamber- 
lain. 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  waiml  Will  these  moist 

trees. 
That  have  outliv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels. 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out?  Will  the 

cold  brook. 
Candied  with  ice,  candle  thy  morning  taste. 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  surfeit!  call  the  cresr 

tures, — 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakful  heaven;  whose  bare  unhoused 

trunks, 
To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd. 
Answer  mere  nature, — ^bid  them  flatter  thee; 
0 !  thou  Shalt  find^ ** 

Let  us  try  the  Steward  of  the  first  act 
and  the  Steward  of  the  second  act  by  the 
same  test  We  print  the  speech  of  the  first 
act  as  we  find  it  in  the  original.  With 
the  exception  of  the  two  rhyming  couplets, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  prose  or 
verse.  It  has  been  ** regulated  "  into  verse,  but 
no  change  can  make  it  metrical ; — ^the  feeble- 
ness of  the  thought  is  the  same  under  every 
disguise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  harmony, 
the  vigour,  the  poetical  elevation  of  the 
second  passage,  like  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  acts,  effectually  prevent  all 
substitution  and  transposition  : — 

Act  I.  ScBNB  n. 
"  Flav.  What  will  this  come  to! 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great 

gifts, 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer. — 
Nor  will  he  know  his  purse ;  or  yield  me  this. 
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To  show  him  what  a  beggar  hie  heart  is, 
Being  of  no  power  to  miJce  his  wishes  good; 
His  pronuMS  fly  8o  beyond  his  state, 
That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt^  he  owea  for 

every  word; 
He  is  so  kind,  that  he  now  pays  interest  for*t; 
His  lands  put  to  their  books.    Well,  'would  I 

were 
Gently  put  out  of  office,  before  I  were  forc*d  out ! 
Happier  is  he  that  hath  no  friend  to  feed. 
Than  such  that  do  even  enemies  exceed. 
I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord. 

Act  n.  Scene  n. 

Flav.  If  you  suspect  my  husbandry,  or  fiilse- 
hood. 
Call  me  before  the  ezactest  auditors, 
And  set  me  on  the  proof.    So  the  gods  bless  me, 
When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress'd 
With  riotous  feeders;  when  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine;  when  every  room 
Hath  blas'd  with  lights,  and  bra/d  wiUi  min- 
strelsy; 
I  have  retired  me  to  a  wasteful  cock. 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow. 

Tim.  Prithee,  no  more. 

FUso,  Heavens,  have  I  said;  the  bounty  of 
this  lord ! 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves,  and  pea- 
sants. 
This  night  englutted !  Who  is  not  Timon'sl 
What  heart,  head,  sword,  force,  means,  but  is 

lord  Timon'sl 
Oreat  Timon;  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timon ! 
Ah!  when  the  means  are  gone  that  buy  this 

praise. 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made : 
Feast-won,  fiist-loflt;  one  cloud  of  winter  showers, 
These  flies  are  couch'd." 

The  modem  division  of  this  play  into  acts 
and  scenes  has  given  us  a  remarkable  short 
second  act.  The  Senator  of  the  first  scene 
may  be  Bhakspere*s.  The  scene  between 
the  Servants,  the  Fool,  and  the  Cynic,  has  very 
little  of  his  animation  or  his  wit  But  who 
is  the  FooFs  mistress?  Johnson  saw  the 
want  of  connexion  between  this  dialogue 
and  what  had  preceded  it : — ^  I  suspect 
some  scene  to  be  lost,  in  which  the  entrance 
of  the  Fool  and  the  Page  that  follows  him 
was  prepared  by  some  introductory  dialogue, 
in  which  the  audience  was  informed  that 


they  were  the  fool  and  page  of  Phrynia, 
Timandra,  or  some  other  courtezan,  .upon 
the  knowledge  of  which  depends  the  greater 
part  of  the  ensuing  jocularity."  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  this  want  of  con- 
nexion in  other  scenes  of  the  play.  In  that 
before  us,  if  the  'Timon'  were  an  older 
drama  remodelled  by  Shakspere,  the  reason 
for  the  retention  of  the  scene,  disjointed  as 
it  is,  is  obvious. — ^The  audience  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  Fool ;  and  it  was  of  little 
consequence  whether  his  speeches  had  any 
very  strict  connexion  with  the  more  import- 
ant scenes.  The  whole  thing  wants  the 
spirit  of  Shakspere,  and  it  wants  also  the 
play  upon  words  which  he  almost  invariably 
employed  upon  such  occasions.  The  Fool, 
the  Page,  the  Cynic,  and  the  Servants,  are 
simply  abusive. 

The  scene  between  Timon  and  the  Steward, 
to  the  end  of  the  act,  is  unquestionably 
from  the  master-hand  of  our  poet.  The 
character  of  Timon  as  his  ruin  is  approaching 
him  is  beautifully  developed.  His  reproach 
of  his  Steward,  slightly  unjust  as  it  is,  is  in 
a  tone  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  kind- 
ness of  his  nature ;  and  his  rising  anger  is 
forgotten  in  a  moment  in  his  complete  con- 
viction of  the  integrity  of  that  honest  ser- 
vant. His  entire  reliance  upon  the  grati- 
tude of  his  friends  is  most  touching.  Tho- 
roughly Shaksperean  is  the  Steward^s  descrip- 
tion of  the  coldness  of  the  Senators  ;  and 
Timon*s  answer  is  no  less  characteristic  of 
the  great  interpreter  of  human  feelings. 

We  venture  to  express  a  conviction  that 
very  little  of  the  third  act  is  Shakspere's. 
The  ingratitude  of  Lucullus  in  the  first 
scene,  and  of  Lucius  in  the  second,  is  amu- 
singly displayed  ;  but  there  is  little  power  in 
the  development  of  character — ^little  dis- 
crimination. The  passionate  invective  of 
Flaminius  is  forcible ;  but  the  force  is  not 
exactly  that  of  Shakspere.  The  dialogue 
between  the  Strangers,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  scene,  is  unmetrical  enough  in  the 
original;  Steevens  has  made  it  hobble  still 
worse.  The  third  scene  has  the  same  in- 
curable defects.  It  seems  to  us  perfectly 
impossible  that  Shakspere  could  have  pro- 
duced thoughts  so  commonplace,  and  verse 
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80  unmusical,  as  we  find  in  the  speech  of 
Sempronius.  The  fourth  flcene,  again,  has 
little  peculiarity.  It  might  be  Shakspere^s, 
or  it  might  be  the  work  of  an  inferior  writer. 
Of  the  fifth  scene  we  venture  to  say  most 
distinctly  that  it  is  not  Shakspere's.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  internal  evidence  of  thought 
and  style  (which  we  shall  come  to  presently), 
this  scene  of  the  banishment  of  Alcibiades, 
and  the  concluding  scene  of  his  return  to 
Athens,  appear  to  belong  to  a  drama  of 
which  the  story  of  this  brave  and  profligate 
Athenian  formed  a  much  more  important 
feature  than  in  the  present  play.  That  story 
stands  here  strictly  as  an  episode.  The 
banishment  of  Alcibiades  is  perfectly  uncon- 
nected with  the  misanthropy  of  Timon  ; — 
the  return  of  Alcibiades  takes  place  after 
Timon's  death.  We  feel  no  interest  in  either 
event.  Ulrici  has  noticed  the  uncertain 
connexion  of  this  drama  as  a  whole,  particu- 
larly in  the  scene  before  us^  ^  where  it  re- 
mains quite  unknown  who  is  the  unfortunate 
friend  for  whom  Alcibiades  petitions  so 
earnestly  that  he  is  banished  for  it."  In 
Shakspere's  hand  the  banishment  of  Alci- 
biades is  only  used  in  connexion  with  the 
wonderful  scene  in  the  fourth  act.  In  the 
older  drama  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  formed 
an  integral  portion  of  the  action,  and  that 
Timon  himself  was  only  incidental  to  the 
catastrophe.  Shakspere  was  satisfied  to  take 
the  frame-work,  as  he  found  it,  of  the  story 
which  he  might  connect  with  his  display  of 
the  character  of  Timon.  The  scene  before 
us,  and  the  concluding  scene  of  the  fifth 
act,  present,  we  think,  nearly  every  charac- 
teristic by  which  the  early  contemporaries 
of  Shakspere  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
him  ;  and  the  negation,  in  the  same  degree, 
of  all  those  qualities  which  render  him  so 
immeasurably  superior  to  every  other  dra- 
matic poet. 

The  scene  between  Alcibiades  and  the 
Senate  consists  of  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  lines.  Of  these  lines  twenty-six 
form  rhyming  couplets.  This  of  itself  is 
enough  to  make  us  look  suspiciously  upon 
the  scene,  when  presented  as  the  work  of 
Shakspere.  Gould  the  poet  have  proposed 
any  object  to  himself,  by  this  extraordinary 


departure  from  his  usual  principle  of  versi- 
fication, presenting  even  in  this  play  an 
especial  contrast  to  the  mighty  rush  and 
sustained  grandeur  of  the  blank  verse  in  the 
speeches  of  Timon  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
acts  f  Is  not  the  perpetual  and  offensive 
recurrence  of  the  couplet  an  evidence  that 
this  and  other  scenes  of  the  play  were  of 
the  same  school  as  'The  History  of  Ring 
Lear  and  his  Three  Daughters,*  upon  which 
Shakspere  founded  his  own  '  Lear  V 

The  whole  of  the  senate  scene  in  Timon  is 
singularly  unmetrical;  but,  wherever  the 
verse  becomes  regular,  it  is  certainly  not  the 
metre  of  Shakspere.  Mark  the  pause,  for 
example,  that  occurs  at  the  end  of  every  line 
of  the  first  speech  of  Alcibiades.  ''The 
linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out "  is  utterly 
wanting.  The  last  scene  of  the  fifth  act  has 
the  same  peculiarity.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
structure  of  the  verse,  the  character  of  the 
thought  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
the  true  Shaksperean  drama.  Where  is  our 
poet's  imagery  1  From  the  first  line  of  this 
scene  to  the  last,  the  speeches,  though  cast 
into  the  form  of  verse,  are  in  reality  nothing 
but  measured  prose.  The  action  of  this  scene 
admitted  either  of  passion  or  reflection ;  and 
we  know  how  Shakspere  puts  forth  either 
power  whenever  the  occasion  demands  it 
The  passion  of  Alcibiades  is  of  the  most 
vapid  character: — 

"  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough ;  that  you 
may  live 
Only  in  bone  that  none  may  look  on  you  !** 

Let  us  contrast  for  a  moment  the  Shak- 
sperean Ooriolanus,  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstances : — 

"  You  common  cry  of  cure,  whose  breath  I  hate. 
As  reek  o*  th'  rotten  fens :  whose  loves  I  prize. 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men, 
That  do  corrupt  my  air:  I  banish  you.** 

In  this  scene  between  Alcibiades  and  the 
senate,  the  usually  profound  reflection  of 
Shakspere,  which  plunges  us  into  the  depths 
of  our  own  hearts,  and  the  most  un&thom- 
able  mysteries  of  the  world  around  us  and 
beyond  us,  is  exchanged  for  such  slight 
axioms  as  the  following : — 
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"  For  piiy  ia  the  virtae  of  Um  Uw, 
Axid  none  bat  tjnnts  use  it  cruelly.'* 

"  To  rerenge  ia  no  vnloiu;  but  to  bear." 
"  To  be  in  anger  ia  impiety. 
But  who  ia  nuui  that  ia  not  angiy]** 

The  form  of  expression  in  these  scenes  with 
Alcibiades  appears  to  us  as  remarkably  un- 
Shaksperean  as  the  character  of  the  thought. 
By  nothing  is  our  poet  more  distinguished 
than  by  his  conciseness, — ^the  quality  that 
makes  him  so  often  apparently  obscure. 
Shakspere  would  have  dismissed  the  foUow- 
ing  idea  in  three  words  instead  of  three 
lines: — 

"  By  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death/ 
(If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food 
Which  nature  loathes,)  take  thou  the  destin'd 
tenth." 

The  original  stage  direction  of  the  sixth 
scene  of  the  fourth  act  is,  ''Enter  divers 
Friends  at  several  doors;"  and  there  is  a 
subsequent  direction  at  the  end  of  the  scene 
— ^'^  Enter  the  Senators  with  .other  Lords.** 
Ulrici,  looking  at  the  modem  stage  direction, 
''Enter  divers  Lords,*'  is  surprised  that 
Timon's  most  intimate  friends  (Lucius, 
Lucullus,  Sempronius)  are  omitted.  We 
doubt  whether  the  previous  scenes  in  which 
these  friends  axe  introduced  are  those  of 
Shakspere ;  and  in  the  same  way  it  appears 
to  us  that  our  poet  took  the  scene  before  us 
as  he  found  it,  adding  perhaps  Timon*s  vehe- 
ment imprecations  against  his 

"  Moat  smiling,  smooth,  detested  paraaitea.'* 
The  scene  concludes  with  this  line— 


ti 


One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next  day 
stones." 


Steevens  had  seen  a  MS.  play,  written  or 
transcribed  about  1600,  entitled  'Timon,* 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Strutt. 
Of  this  play  he  says — ^"  There  is  a  scene  in 
it  resembling  Shakspere*8  banquet  given  by 
Timon  to  hia  flattmra.  Inatead  of  wana 
water,  he  sets  before  them  atones  painted 
like  ajrtichokea.*'  This  manuscript  has  passed 
into  the  poaseaaion  of  the  Rot.  A.  Byoe  ;  and 
the  Shakapere  Society  have  printed  the  play 
under  Mr.  Dyoe*8  auperintendenoe.  We 
tranacribe  the  paaaage  (modemiiing  the  or- 


thography) in  which  Timon,  having  invited 
his  false  firiends  to  a  banquet,  resents  their 
perfidy  and  ingratatode.  Laches  is  the  faith- 
fill  steward  of  this  old  play.  The  guests  are 
Gelaaimua,  Eutrapelus,  Dconeas,  Philargurus, 
Hermogenes,  and  Stilpo : — 

"  Timon.  0  happy  me,  equal  to  Jove  himself ! 
I  going  touch  the  stara    Break  out,  0  joy. 
And  smother  not  thyself  within  my  breast ! 
So  many  friends,  so  many  friends  I  see; 
^ot  one  hath  fidsified  his  &ith  to  me. 
What  if  I  am  oppressed  with  poverty? 
And  grief  doth  vex  met  fortune  left  me  poor) 
All  this  ia  nothing:  they  relieve  my  wanta; 
The  one  doth  promiae  help,  another  gold, 
A  third  a  friendly  welcome  to  hia  house. 
And  entertainment;  each  man  acts  hia  part; 
AH  promiae  counsel  and  a  fiuthful  heart 

Oda»,  Timon,  thou  art  foigetfol  of  thy  feast 

Tim,  Why  do  ye  not  fall  toll  am  at  home: 
1 11  standing  sup,  or  walking;  if  I  pleaae. — 
Laches,  bring  here  the  artichokes  with  speed. — 
Eutrapelus,  Demeas,  Hennogenes, 
1 11  drink  this  cup,  a  health  to  all  your  healths  1 

Lack.  Convert  it  into  poison,  0  ye  gods ! 
Let  it  be  ratsbane  to  them !  [Aside. 

Oelas.  What,  wilt  thou  have  the  leg  or  else 
the  wing! 

£ulr.  Carve  ye  that  capon. 

Dem.  I  will  cut  him  up. 
And  make  a  beast  of  him. 

PhiL  Timon,  this  health  to  thee. 

Tim.  1 11  pledge  yon,  air. 
These  artichokea  do  no  man'a  palate  please. 

J>em.  I  love  them  well,  by  Jove ! 

Tim,  Here,  take  them,  then ! 

[Stones  painted  Uke  to  (hem :  and 
throws  them  at  them, 
!N^ay,  thou  shalt  have  them,  thou,  and  all  of  3'e  1 
Te  wicked,  base,  perfidioua  rascals. 
Think  ye  my  hate  's  so  soon  extinguished  1 

[Tim.  heats  Herm.  above  aU  tiie  rest, 

Dem.  0  my  head ! 

Herm.  0  my  cheeks ! 

PhU.  Is  this  a  feast? 

Oela^s.  Truly,  a  stony  one. 

StU.  Stones  snblunaiy  have  the  same  matter 
with  the  heavenly. 

Tim.  If  I  Jove's  horrid  thunderbolt  did  hold 
Within  my  hand,  thus,  would  I  dart  it! 

[Ht  hUs  Herm. 

Herm.  Woe  and  ahs,  my  bmins  are  dashed 
out! 
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Qdcu,  Alas,  alas,  'twill  never  be  my  hap 
To  irayel  now  to  the  Antipodes ! 
Oh !  that  I  had  my  P^gaeos  but  here ! 
I  'd  fly  away,  by.  Jore ! 

[Exeuni  all  except  Tim.  a$ul  Lack 

Tim.  Ye  are  a  stony  generation. 
Or  harder,  if  aught  harder  may  be  found; 
Monsters  of  Scythia  inhospital, 
Nay,  veiy  devils,  hateful  to  the  gods. 

Loch.  Master,  they  are  gone." 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  Shakspere  owed  no 
obligation  to  the  writer  of  this  scene.  Mr. 
Dyce  justly  says,  ^  I  entertain  considerable 
doubts  of  his  haying  been  acquainted  with  a 
drama  which  was  certainly  never  performed 
in  the  metropolis,  and  which  was  likely  to 
have  been  read  only  by  a  few  of  the  author's 
particularfiriendsy  to  whom  transcripts  of  it 
had  been  presented."  We  have  little  doubt, 
however,  that  Timon  was  familiar  to  the 
stage  before  Shakspere  took  up  the  lubject ; 
although  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  the 
play  which  Mr.  Dyce  has  given  to  the  world 
was  not  the  play  which  Shakspere,  as  we  be- 
lieve, partly  made  his  own.  Shakspere, 
according  to  our  belief,  did  what  he  under- 
took to  do,  and  perhaps  he  did  more  than  he 
intended.  He  completely  remodelled  the 
character  of  Timon.  He  left  it  standing 
apart  in  its  naked  power  and  majesty,  with- 
out much  regard  to  what  surrounded  it.  It 
might  have  been  a  hasty  experiment  to  pro- 
duce a  new  character  for  Burbage,  the 
greatest  of  Elizabethan  actors.  That  Timon 
is  so  all  in  all  in  the  play  is,  to  our  minds, 
much  better  explained  by  the  belief  that 
Shakspere  engrafted  it  upon  the  feebler 
Timon  of  a  feeble  drama  that  held  possession 
of  the  stage,  than  by  the  common  opinion 
that  he,  having  written  the  play  entirely, 
had  left  us  only  a  corrupt  text,  or  left  it  un- 
finished, with  parts  not  only  out  of  harmony 
with  the  drama  as  a  whole,  in  action,  in  sen- 
timent, in  versification,  but  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  anything  he  had  himself  pro- 
duced in  his  early,  his  mature,  or  his  kter 
years. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  very  mi- 
nutely to  follow  the  successive  passages  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  acts,  in  our  endeavours 
to  trace  the  hand  of  Shakspere.    We  may. 


however,  briefly  point  out  the  passages  which 
we  believe  not  to  he  his.  The  second  scene 
of  the  fourth  act,  between  the  Steward  and 
his  servants,  has  some  touches  undoubtedly 
of  the  master's  hand ;  the  Steward's  speech, 
after  the  servants  have  left,  again  presents 
us  the  rhyming  couplets,  and  the  unmetxical 
blank  verse.  The  scene  between  the  Poet 
and  the  Painter,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  act,  is  so  unmetrical,  that  it  has 
been  printed  as  prose  by  all  modem  editors. 
We  have  already  exhibited  a  spechnen  of 
this  hobbling  approach  to  metre — ^the  cha- 
racteristic of  several  of  the  rude  plays  which 
preceded  Shakspere,  such  as  '  The  Famous 
Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth.'  Mr.  Collier 
considers  that  play  to  be  wholly  prose  ;  but 
he  adds,  ^  by  the  time  it  was  printed,  blank 
verse  had  completely  superseded  both  rhyme 
and  prose :  the  publisher  seems,  on  this 
account,  to  have  chopped  up  much  of  the 
original  prose  into  lines  of  various  lengths, 
in  order  to  look  like  some  kind  of  measure, 
and  now  and  then  he  has  contrived  to  find  lines 
of  ten  syllaiUs  mcA,  dhat  run  with  tolerable 
smoothness,  and  as  if  they  had  been  written  for 
blank  nerse.^  We  venture  to  think,  that, 
although  the  greater  part  of  '  The  Famous 
Victories*  was  intended  for  prose,  "the  lines 
of  ten  syllables  each  that  run  with  tolerable 
smoothness"  were  written  for  blank  verse; 
and  this,  we  believe,  is  the  case  with  parts 
of  the  scene  in  *  Timon'  which  we  are  now 
describing.  But,  whether  they  speak  in 
prose  or  verse,  the  Poet  and  the  Painter  of 
this  scene  are  as  unlike  the  Poet  and  the 
Painter  of  the  first  act,  in  the  tone  of  their 
dialogues,  as  can  be  well  imagined.  Timon, 
in  the  lines  which  he  speaks  aside,  has 
caught  this  infection  of  unmetrical  blank 
verse  which  reads  like  prose,  and  jingling 
couplets  which  want  the  spirit  of  poetry. 
The  soldier  at  Timon's  tomb  is  marked  by 
the  same  characteristics.  Of  the  concluding 
scene  of  the  return  of  Aldbiades  to  Athens, 
we  have  already  spoken. 

It  is  not  by  looking  apart  at  the  scenes' 
and  passages  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
separate  from  the  undoubted  scenes  and  pas- 
sages of  Shakspere  in  this  play,  that  we  can 
rightly  judge  of  their  inferiority.    They  must 
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be  contrasted  with  the  gxeat  scenes  of  the 
fourth  act,  and  with  Timon's  portion. of  the 
fifth, — ^the  essentially  tragic  portions  of  this 
extraordinary  drama.  In  power  those  scenes 
are  almost  unequalled.  They  are  not  pleas- 
ing— ^they  are  sometimes  positively  repulsiye 
in  the  images  which  they  present  to  us :  but 
in  the  tremendous  strength  of  passionate  in- 
rectire  we  know  not  what  can  be  compared 
to  them.  In  '  Lear,'  the  deep  pity  for  the 
father  is  an  ever-present  feeling,  mingling 
with  the  terror  which  he  produces  by  his 
denunciations  of  his  daughters ;  but,  in  '  Ti- 
mon,*  the  poet  has  not  once  sought  to  move 
our  pity :  by  throwing  him  into  an  attitude 
of  undiscriminating  hostility  to  the  human 
race^  he  scarcely  claims  any  human  sympathy. 
Properly  to  understand  the  scenes  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  acts,  we  must  endeavour  to 
form  a  general  estimate  of  the  character 
which  Shakspere  has  here  created. 

The  Timon  of  Shakspere  is  not  the  Timon 
of  the  popular  stories  of  Shakspere's  day. 
The  twenty-eighth  novel  of  'The  Palace  of 
Pleasure*  has  for  its  title,  '  Of  the  strange 
and  heoudy  nature  of  Timon  of  Athens,  enemy 
to  mankind.'  According  to  this  authority, 
''  he  was  a  man  but  by  shape  only," — ^he  lived 
^a  beastly  and  churlish  life."  The  story 
further  tells  us,  '^  at  the  same  time  there  was 
in  Athens  another  of  like  quality  called  Ape- 
mantus,  of  the  very  same  nature,  different 
from  the  natural  kind  of  man."  Neither 
was  the  Timon  of  Plutarch  ^he  Timon  of 
Shakspere.  The  Greek  biographer,  indeed, 
tells  us,  that  he  was  angry  with  all  men,  and 
would  trust  no  man,  ^  for  the  unthankfulness 
of  those  he  had  done  good  unto,  and  whom 
he  took  to  be  his  friends,"  but  that  he  was 
represented  as  ^'a  viper  and  malicious  man 
unto  mankind,  to  shun  all  other  men's  com- 
panies but  the  company  of  young  Aldbiades, 
a  bold  and  insolent  youth,  whom  he  would 
greatly  feast,  and  make  much  of,  and  kissed 
him  very  gladly."  Plutarch  also  adds,  ''This 
Timon  sometimes  would  have  Apemantus  in 
his  company,  because  he  was  much  liked  to 
his  nature  and  conditions,  and. also  followed 
him  in  manner  of  life."  The  Timon,  there- 
fore, of  Plutarch,  and  of  the  popular  stories 
of  Shakspere's  time,  was  little  different  from 


the  ordinary  cynic,  such  as  he  is  described 
by  Lucian : — ^".But  now,  mind  how  you  are 
to  behave:  you  must  be  bold,  saucy,  and 
abusive  to  everybody,  kings  and  beggars 
alike ;  this  is  the  way  to  make  them  look 
upon  you,  and  think  you  a  great  man.  Your 
voice  should  be  bairbarous,  and  your  speech 
dissonant,  as  like  a  dog  as  possible;  your 
countenance  rigid  and  inflexible,  and  your 
gait  and  demeanour  suitable  to  it :  every- 
thing you  say  savage  and  uncouth :  modesty, 
equity,^  and  moderation  you  must*  have  no- 
thing to  do  with :  never  suffer  a  blush  to 
come  upon  your  cheek:  seek  the  most  public 
and  frequented  place ;  but,  when  you  are 
there,  desire  to  be  alone,  and  permit  neither 
friend  nor  stranger  to  associate  with  you; 
for  these  things  are  the  ruin  and  destruction 
of  power  and  empire."*  The  contrast  in 
Shakspere  between  Timon  and  Apemantus, 
as  developed  in  the  fourth  act,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  proofs  of  our  poet's  wonder- 
ful sagacity  in  depicting  the  nicer  shades  of 
character.  Johnson,  speaking  of  the  scene 
between  the  misanthrope  and  the  cynic  in 
the  fourth  act,  says,  "  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Burke  commend  the  subtlety  of  discrimina- 
tion with  which  Shakspere  distinguishes  the 
present  character  of  Timon  from  that  of 
Apemantus,  whom  to  vulgar  eyes  he  would 
now  resemble."  The  '  Timon'  of  Shakspere 
is  in  many  respects  essentially  different  from 
any  model  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
but  it  approaches  nearer,  as  Mr.  Skottowe 
first  observed,  to  the  '  Timon'  of  Lucian  than 
the  commentators  have  chosen  to  point  out : 
'^  It  has  been  deemed  a  satisfoctory  conclu- 
sion that  he  derived  none  of  his  materials 
from  Lucian,  because  no  translation  of  the 
dialogue  of '  Timon'  is  known  to  have  existed 
in  Shakspere's  age.  But  it  should  rather 
have  been  inferred,  from  the  many  striking 
coincidences  between  the  play  and  the  dia- 
logue, that  Lucian  had  some  influence  over 
the  composition  of  '  Timon,'  although  the 
channel  through  which  that  influence  was 
communicated  is  no  longer  to  be  traced."  t 
Before  we  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the 

*  LucUn's  *  Sale  of  Philotophen.'— Franklin'*  Trantla- 
tlon. 
t  'LifeofShaktpeai«/TOl.n.p.880i 
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Shaluperean  'Timon,'  it  may  be  well  to  take 
a  lapid  glance  at  the  dialogue  of  Luctan,  to 
which  Mr.  Skottowe  refers. 

'  Timon,  or  the  Misanthrope,'  opens  with 
an  address  of  Timon  to  Jupiter, — the  pro- 
tector of  friendship  and  of  hospitalitj.  The 
misanthrope  asks  what  has  become  of  the 
god*8  thunderbolt,  that  he  no  longer  roTonges 
the  wickedness  of  men  ?  He  then  describes 
his  own  calamities.  After  having  enriched 
a  crowd  of  Athenians  that  he  had  rescued 
firom  misery, — after  haying  profusely  distri> 
bnted  his  riches  amongst  his  friends,*  those 
ungrateful  men  despise  him  because  he  has 
become  poor.  Timon  speaks  from  the  desert, 
where  he  is  clothed  with  skins,  and  labours 
with  a  spade.  Jupiter  inquires  of  Mercury 
who  it  is  cries  so  loud  from  the  depth  of  the 
Talley  near  Mount  Hymettus ;  and  Mercury 
answers  that  he  is  Timon — that  rich  man 
who  so  frequently  offered  whole  hecatombs 
to  the  gods;  and  adds,  that  it  was  at  first 
thought  that  he  was  the  victim  of  his  good- 
ness, his  philanthropy,  and  his  compassion 
for  the  unfortunate,  but  that  he  ought  to 
attribute  his  fall  to  the  bad  choice  which  he 
made  of  his  friends,  and  to  the  want  of  dis- 
cernment which  prevented  him  seeing  that 
he  was  heaping  benefits  upon  wolves  and 
ravens :  *'  Whilst  these  vultures  were  prey- 
ing upon  his  liver,  he  thought  them  his  heat 
friends,  and  that  they  fed  upon  him  out  of 
pure  love  and  affection.  After  they  had 
gnawed  him  all  round,  eaten  his  bones  bare, 
and  if  there  was  any  marrow  in  them  sucked 
it  carefully  out,  they  left  him,  cut  down  to 
the  roots  and  withered,  and,  so  far  from  re- 
lieving or  asdsting  him  in  their  turns,  would 
not  so  much  as  know  or  look  upon  him.  This 
has  made  him  turn  digger ;  and  here,  in  his 
skin  garment,  he  tills  the  earth  for  hire; 
ashamed  to  show  himself  in  the  city,  and 
venting  his  rage  against  the  ingratitude  of 
those  who,  enridied  as  they  had  been  by 
him,  now  proudly  pass  along,  and  know  not 
whether  his  name  is  Timon."  Jupiter  re- 
solves to  despatch  Mercury  and  Plutui  to 
bestow  new  wealth  upon  Timon,  and  the  god 
of  riches  very  reluctantly  consents  to  go,  be- 
cause, if  he  return  to  Timon,  he  should  again 
become  the  prey  of  parasites  and  eonrteams. 


The  subsequent  dialogue  between  Mercury 
and  Plutus,  upon  the  use  of  riches,  is  ex- 
ceedingly acute  and  amusing.  The  gods, 
upon  approaching  Timon,  descry  him  work- 
ing with  his  spade,  in  company  with  Labour, 
Poverty,  Wisdom,  Courage,  and  all  the  vir- 
tues that  are  in  the  train  of  indigence. 
Poverty  thus  addresses  Plutus : — **  You  come 
to  find  Timon;  and  as  to  me  who  have 
received  him  enervated  by  luxury,  he  would 
forsake  me  when  I  have  rendered  him  vir- 
tuous ;  you  come  to  enrich  him  anew,  which 
wiU  render  him  as  before,  idle,  effeminate, 
and  besotted.**  Timon  rejects  the  offers 
which  Plutus  makes  him ;  and  the  gods  leave 
him,  desiring  him  to  continue  digging.  He 
then  finds  gold,  and  thus  apostrophizes  it: — 
'^  It  is,  it  must  be,  gold,  fine,  yellow,  noble 
gold';  heavy,  sweet  to  behold.  7  .  .  .  Burning 
like  fire,  thou  shinest  day  and  night :  come 
to  me,  thou  dear  delightful  treasure  !  now 
do  I  believe  that  Jove  himself  was  once 
turned  into  gold:  irfiat  virgin  would  not 
spread  forth  her  bosom  to  receive  so  beautiful 
a  lover?**  But  the  Timon  of  Lucian  has 
other  uses  for  his  riches  than  Plutus  antici- 
pated ; — he  will  guard  them  without  employ- 
ing them ;  he  will,  as  he  says,  *^  purchase 
some  retired  spot,  there  build  a  tower*  to 
keep  my  gold  in,  and  live  for  myself  alone : 
this  shall  be  my  habitation ;  and,  when  I  am 
dead,  my  sepulchre  also :  from  this  time 
forth  it  is  my  fixed  resolution  to  have  no 
commerce  or  connexion  with  mankind,  but 
to  despise  and  avoid  it.  I  will  pay  no  regard 
to  acquaintance,  friendship,  pity,  or  compas- 
sion :  to  pity  the  distressed,  or  to  relieve  the 
indigent,  I  shall  consider  as  a  weakness, — 
nay,  as  a  crime ;  my  life,  like  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  shall  be  spent  in  solitude,  and 
Timon  alone  shall  be  Timon*s  friend.  I  will 
treat  all  beside  as  enemies  and  betrayers ;  to 
converse  with  them  were  profanation  ;  to 
herd  with  them,  impiety:  accursed  be  the 
day  that  brings  them  to  my  sight !  **  The 
most  agreeable  name  to  me,  he  adds,  shall 
be  that  of  Misanthrope.  A  crowd  approach 
who  have  heard  of  his  good  fortune ;  and 
first  comes  Gnathon,  a  parasite,  who  brings 

*  A  building  eilkd  the  Tower  of  Timon  Is  mentianed 
by  Pannalaf. 
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him  a  new  poem — m  dithyrambe.  Timon 
strikes  him  down  with  his  spade.  Another, 
and  another,  succeeds ;  and  one  comes  firom 
the  senate  to  hail  him  as  the  safeguard  of 
the  Athenians.  Each  in  his  turn  is  welcomed 
with  blows.  The  dialogue  concludes  with 
Timon*s  determination  to  mount  upon  a 
rock,  and  to  receiye  ereiy  man  with  a  shower 
of  stones. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  a 
great  resemblance  may  be  traced  between 
the  Greek  satirist  and  the  English  dramatbt. 
The  false  friends  of  Timon  are  much  more 
fullj  described  bj  Lucian  than  by  Plutarch. 
The  finding  the  gold  is  the  same. — the  rejec^ 
tion  of  it  by  the  Timon  of  Shakspere  is 
essentially  the  same :  the  Poet  of  the  play 
was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  flatterer  who 
came  with  the  new  ode ; — the  senator  with 
his  gratulations  is  not  very  different  from 
the  senators  in  the  drama ; — the  blows  and 
stones  are  found  both  in  the  ancient  and  the 
modem.  There  are  minor  similarities  which 
might  be  readily  traced,  if  we  believed  that 
Shakspere  had  gone  direct  to  Lucian.  But 
our  opinion  is  that  he  found  those  similari- 
ties in  the  play  which  we  are  convinced  he 
remodelled.  It  is  in  the  conception  and  the 
execution  of  the  character  of  Timon  that  the 
original  power  of  Shakspere  is  to  be  traced. 

The  vices  of  Shakspere*s  Timon  are  not 
the  vices  of  a  sensualist.  It  is  true  that 
his  offices  have  been  oppressed  with  riotous 
feeders, — ^that  his  vaults  have  wept  with 
drunken  spilth  of  wine, — ^that  every  room 

"  Hath  blaz'd  with  li^ts,  and  biay'd  with 
minstrelsy;" 

but  he  has  nothing  selfish  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  prodigality  and  his  magnificence.  He 
himself  truly  expresses  the  weakness,  as  well 
as  the  beauty,  of  his  own  character :  **  Why, 
I  have  often  wished  myself  poorer,  that  I 
might  come  neaaner  to  you.  We  are  bom  to 
do  benefits,  and  what  better  or  properer  can 
we  call  our  own,  than  the  riches  of  our  friendsl 
O,  what  a  precious  comfort 't  is,  to  have  so 
many,  like  brothers,  oonmiandingoiie  another's 
fortunesl*"  Charles  Lamb,  in  his  contrast  be- 
tween 'Timon  of  Athens'  and  Hogarth's 
'  Rake's  PM>gres8,'  has  scarcely  done  justice 


to  Timon :  "  The  wild  course  of  riot  and  ex- 
travagance, ending  in  the  one  with  driving 
the  Prodigal  from  the  society  of  men  into 
the  solitude  of  the  deserts ;  and,  in  the  other, 
with  conducting  Hogarth's  Rake  through  his 
several  stages  of  dissipation  into  the  still 
more  complete  desolations  of  the  mad-house, 
in  the  play  and  in  the  picture  are  de- 
scribed with  almost  equal  force  and  nature." 
Hogarth's  Rake  is  all  sensuality  and  selfish- 
ness; Timon  is  essentially  high-minded  and 
generous :  he  truly  says,  in  the  first  chill  of 
his  fortunes, — 

"  No  Tillainons  boanty  yet  hath  passed  my  heart 
Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given." 

In  his  splendid  speech  to  Apemantus  in  the 
fourth  act,  he  distinctly  proclaims  that,  in 
the  weakness  with  which  he  had  lavished 
his  fortunes  upon  the  unworthy,  he  had  not 
pampered  his  own  passions — 

"  Hadst  thou,  like  us,  from  our  first  swath,  pro- 
ceeded 
The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command,  thou  wonldst  have  plunged 

thyself 
In  general  riot;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lust;  and  never  leam'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  foHow'd 
The  sugared  game  before  thee.    But  myself. 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary; 
The  mouth,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts 

of  men 
At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employ- 
ment; 
That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  hare  with  one  winter's  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blows." 

The  all-absorbing  defect  of  Timon — ^the  root 
of  those  generous  vices  which  wear  the  garb 
of  virtue— is  the  entire  want  of  discrimi- 
nation, by  which  he  is  also  characterised 
in  Lncian's  dialogue.  Shakspere  has  seised 
upon  this  point,  and  held  firmly  to  it. 
He  releases  Yentidius  firom  prison, — ^he  be- 
stows an  estate  upon  his  servant, — ^he  lavishes 
jewels  upon  all  the  dependants  who  crowd 
his  board  ^^ 

"  Methinks  I  conld  deal  kingdoms  to  my  friends, 
And  ne'er  be  weary.** 
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That  uniyersal  philanihropy,  of  which  the 
most  selfish  men  sometimes  talk,  is  in  Timon 
an  active  principle;  but  let  it  be  obserred 
that  he  has  no  preferences.  It  appears  to. 
us  a  most  remarkable  example  of  the  pro- 
found sagacity  of  Shakspere,  to  exhibit  Timon 
without  any  especial  affections.  It  is  thus 
that  his  philanthropy  passes  without  any 
yiolence  into  the  extreme  of  uniyersal  hatred 
to  mankind.  Had  he  loTed  a  single  human 
being  with  that  intensity  which  constitutes 
affection  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  and 
friendship  in  the  relation  of  man  to  man, 
he  would  have  been  exempt  from  that  im- 
judging  lavishness  which  was  necessary  to 
satisfy  his  morbid  craving  for  human  sym- 
pathy. Shakspere,  we  think,  has  kept  this 
most  steadily  in  view.  His  surprise  at  the 
fidelity  of  his  steward  is  exhibited,  as  if 
the  love  for  any  human  being  in  preference 
to  another  came  upon  him  like  a  new  sensa- 
tion : — 

"  Flav.  I  beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my 
lord, 
To  accept  my  grief,  and  whilst  this  poor  wealth 

lasts, 
To  entertain  me  as  your  steward  still. 

Tim,  Had  I  a  steward 
So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so  comfortable? 
It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild. 
Let  me  behold  thy  face. — Surely,  this  man 
Was  bom  of  woman. —  •' 
Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness. 
You  perpetual-sober  gods !  I  do  proclaim 
One  honest  man, — ^mistake  me  not, — ^but  one; 
No  more,  1  pray, — and  he  is  a  steward. — 
How  fiiin  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind, 
And  thou  redeem'st  thyself!  But  all,  save  thee, 
I  fell  with  curses." 

With  thi^  key  to  Timon's  character,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  we  may  properly  understand 
the  '^  general  and  exceptless  rashness  "  of  his 
misanthropy.  The  only  relations  in  which 
he  stood  to  mankind  are  utterly  destroyed. 
In  lavishing  his  wealth  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
mon property,  he  had  believed  that  the  same 
common  property  would  fiow  back  to  him  in 
his  hour  of  adversity.  ^  0,  you  gods,  think  I, 
what  need  we  have  any  friends,  if  we  should 
never  have  need  of  them?  they  were  the 
most  needless  creatures  living,  should  we 


ne*er  have  use  for  them :  and  would  most  re- 
semble sweet  instruments  hung  up  in  cases, 
that  keep  their  sounds  to  themselves."  His 
false  confidence  is  at  once,  and  irreparably, 
destroyed.  If  Timon  had  possessed  one 
friend  with  whom  he  could  have  inter- 
changed confidence  upon  equal  terms,  he 
would  have  been  saved  from  his  fall,  and 
certainly  from  his  misanthropy.  If  he  had 
even  fallen  by  false  confidence,  he  would 
have  confined  his  hatred  to  his 

"  Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites. 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek 
bears." 

But  his  nature  has  sustained  a  complete  re- 
vulsion, because  his  sympathies  were  forced, 
exaggerated,  artificial.  It  is  then  that  all 
social  life  becomes  to  him  an  object  of  abo- 
mination : — 

**  Piety  and  fear, 
Keligion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth, 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood, 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades. 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws. 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries, 
And  yet  confusion  live ! — ^Plagues  incident  to 

men, 
.  Your  potent  and  infectious  feven  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke !  thou  cold  sciatica. 
Cripple  our  senatora,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners !  lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth ; 
That  'giunst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may 

strive. 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot !  itches,  blains. 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms;  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprojsy;  breath  infect  breath; 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  poison  I" 

Nothing  can  be  more  tremendous  than  this 
imprecation, — nothing,  under  the  circum- 
stances, more  true  and  natural. 

It  is  observed  by  Ulrici  that  the  misanthropy 
of  Timon  is  as  idealized  as  his  philanthropy. 
^  But,  as  that  idealized  philanthropy  was  his 
life*s  elttnent,  the  equally  idealized  misan- 
thropy was  a  choke-damp  in  which  he  could 
not  long  breathe :  his  destroying  rage  against 
himself,  and  all  human  kind,  must  of  course 
first  destroy  himself."  Considering  Timon's 
artificial  love  of  mankind  and  his  artificial 
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hate  as  the  results  of  the  same  ill-regu- 
lated temperament,  we  can  appreciate  the 
beautiful  distinction  which  Shakspere  has 
drawn  between  the  intellectual  cynicism  of 
Apemantus  and  the  passionate  misanthropy 
of  Timon.  The  misanthropy  of  Timon  is  not 
practical — ^it  wastes  itself  in  generalizations ; 
the  misanthropy  of  Apemantus  is  not  imagi- 
natiye — it  gratLKes  itself  in  petty  insults  and 
unkindnesses : — 

"  Apenu  I  love  thee  better  now  than  e'er  I 
did. 

Tim.  I  hate  thee  worse. 

A  pern.  Why! 

Tim.  Thouflatter^stmlseiy. 

Apem.  I  flatter  not;   bat  say  thou  art  a 
caitiff. 

Tim.  Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out? 

Apem.  To  vez  thee. 

Tim,  Always  a  villain's  office,  or  a  fool's; 
Doet  please  tiiyself  in  't1 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  What !  a  knave  too  T 

The  soldier,  the  courtezan,  the  thief,  are 
equally  included  in  Timon's  fiery  denuncia- 
tions; but  they  are  all  equally  gratified  in 
essentials.  The  equanimity  with  which  the 
fair  companions  of  Alcibiades  submit  to  his 
railings,  when  accompanied  by  his  gifts,  is 
profoundly  satirical : — 


"More  counsel  with  more  money,  bounteous 
Timon." 

It  tells,  in  a  word,  the  impotence  of  his  mis- 
anthropy. It  is  cherished  for  his  own  gra- 
tification alone.  Deeper  than  this  fancy  of 
hatred  to  the  human  race  lies  the  romantic 
feeling  with  which  he  cherishes  images  of 
tranquillity  beyond  this  agitating  life: — 

''  Come  not  to  me  again :  but  say  to  Athens, 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood; 
Whom  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover." 

The  novelist  of  the  '  Palace  of  Pleasure*  thus 
explains  Timon*s  choice  of  *'  his  everlasting 
mansion:" — ^'^He  ordained  himself  to  be  in- 
terred upon  the  sea-shore,  that  the  waves  and 
surges  might  beat  and  vez  his  dead  carcass." 
Shakspere  has  made  Alcibiades  furnish  a  more 
poetical  solution  of  this  choice,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  a  key  to  Timon's  general  cha- 
racter:— 


(( 


Though  thou  abhon^dst  in  us  our  human  griefe, 
Scom'dst  our  brain's  flow,  and  those  our  drop- 
lets which 
From  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for 

aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven." 


CHAPTER  V. 
ARDBN  OP  PEVBRSHAM. 


In  1592  was  first  published  '  The  lamentable 
and  true  Tragedie  of  M.  Arden  of  Feversham 
in  Kent.'  Subsequent  editions  of  this  tragedy 
appeared  in  1599  and  1633.  Lillo,  the  author 
of  *  Geoige  Barnwell,'  who  died  in  1739,  left 
an.  unfinished  tragedy  upon  the  same  subject, 
in  which  he  has  used  the  play  of  the  16th 
century  very  freely,  but  with  considerable 
judgment.  In  1770  the  'Arden  of  Fever- 
sham  '  originally  published  in  1592  was  for 
the  first  time  ascribed  to  Shakspere.  It  was 
then  reprinted  by  Edward  Jacob,  a  resident 
of  Feversham  (who  also  published  a  history 


of  that  town  and  port),  with  a  preface,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  tra- 
gedy was  written  by  Shakspere,  upon  the 
fallacious  principle  that  it  contains  certain 
expressions  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  ac- 
knowledged works.  This  is  at  once  the^ 
easiest  and  the  most  unsatisfactory  species 
of  evidence.  Resemblances  such  as  this  may 
consist  of  mere  conventional  phrases,  the 
conmion  property  of  all  the  writers  of  a  par> 
ticular  period.  If  the  phrases  are  so  striking 
that  they  must  have  been  first  created  by  an 
individual  process  of  thought,  the  repetition 
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of  them  is  no  proof  thai  thej  haye  been 
twice  Tised  by  the  same  person.    Another 
may  have  adopted  the  phrase,  periiaps  un- 
consciously.   General  resemblances  of  style 
lead  us  into  a  wider  range  of  inquiry ;  but 
eTen  here  we  have  a  narrow  inclosed  ground 
compared  with  the  entire  field  of  criticism, 
which  includes  not  only  style,  but  the  whole 
system  of  the  poet^s  art.    It  has  been  said 
of  this  play,  "  Arden  of  Feversham,  a  domes- 
tic tragedy,  would,  in  point    of   absolute 
merit,  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  early 
manhood  of  Shakspere  himself;  but,  both  in 
conception  and  execution,  it  is  quite  unlike 
eren  his  earliest  manner ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  date  cannot  possibly  be  removed  so 
far  bad:  as  the  time  before  which  his  own 
style    had   demonstrably   been   formed."* 
Tieck  has  translated  the  tragedy  into  Qer- 
man,  and  he  assigns  it  with  little  hesitation 
to  Shakspere.    Ulrici  also  subscribes  to  this 
opinion ;  but  he  makes  a  lower  estimate  of 
its  merit  than  his  brother  critic.    The  Tersi- 
fication  he  holds  to  be  tedious  and  monoto- 
nous, and  the  dialogue,  he  says,  is  conducted 
with  much  exaggeration  of  expression.    The 
play  appears  to  us  deserving  of  a  somewhat 
full  consideration.    It  was  printed  as  early 
as  1592,  and  was  most  probably  performed 
several  years  earlier;  the  event  which  forms 
its  subject  took  place  in  1551.   What  is  very 
remarkable  too  for  a  play  of  this  period  (and 
\n  this  opinion  we  differ  from  Ulrici),  there 
is  very  little  extravagance  of  language ;  and 
the  criminal  passion  in  all  its  stages  is  con- 
ducted with  singular  delicacy.    There  are 
many  passages  too  which  aim  to  be  poetical, 
and  are  in  fact  poetical;  but  for  the  most 
part  they  want  that  vivifying  dramatic  power 
which  makes  the    poetry  doubly  effective 
from  its  natural  and  inseparable  union  with 
the  situation  which  calls  it  forth  and  the 
character  which  gives  it  utterance.     The 
•tragedy  is  founded  upon  a  real  event  which 
had  been  popularly  told  with  great  minute- 
ness of  detail ;  and  the  dramatist  has  evi- 
dently thought  it  necessaiy  to  present  all 
the  points  of  the  story,  and  in  so  doing  has 
of  course  sometimes  divided  and  weakened 
the    interest.     Of  invention,    properly  so 

*  Edinburgh  Retriew,  vol.  Izxl.  p.  471. 


called,  there  is  necessarily  very  little;  but 
there  is  still  some  invention,  and  that  of  a 
nature  to  show  that  the  author  had  an  ima- 
ginative conception  of  incident  and  cha- 
racter.    Upon  the  whole^  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  r^ard  it  as  the  work  of  a  young 
man ;  and  the  question  then  arises  whether 
that  young  man  was  Shakspere.    If  ^  Arden 
of  Feversham,*  like  the  '  Yorkshire  Tragedy,* 
had  been  founded  upon  an  event  which  hap- 
pened in  Shakspere*s  mature  years,  that  cir- 
cumstance would  have  been  decisive  against 
his  being  in  any  sense  of  the  word  the 
author.  But  whilst  we  agree  with  the  writer 
in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review*  that  '*  both  in 
conception  and  execution  it  is  quite  unlike 
even  his  earliest  manner,**  we  are  not  so  con- 
fident that  "  its  date  cannot  possibly  be 
removed  so  far  back  as  the  time  before  which 
his  own  style  had  demonstraUy  been  formed.*' 
Whether  it  be  due  to  the  absorbing  nature 
of  the  subject,  or  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
story  is  dramatically  treated,  we  think  that 
'Arden  of  Feversham'  cannot  be  read  for 
the  first  time  without  exciting  a  very  con- 
siderable interest;  and  this  interest  is  cer- 
tainly not  produced  by  any  violent  exhibi- 
tions of  passion,  any  sudden  transitions  of 
situation,  or  any  exciting  display  of  rhetoric 
or  poetry ;  but  by  a  quiet  and  natural  suc- 
cession of  incidents,  by  a  tolerably  consistent, 
if  not  highly  forcible,  delineation  of  character, 
and  by  equable  and  unambitious  dialogue,  in 
which  there  is  certainly  less  extravagance  of 
expression  than  we  should  readily  find  in 
any  of  the  writers  for  the  stage  between  1585 
and  1592.    Do  we  then  think  that '  Arden  of 
Feversham*  belongs  to  the  early  manhood  of 
Shakspere?    We  do  not  think  so  with  any 
confidence ;  but  we  do  think  that,  considei^ 
ing  its  date,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  play, 
and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  assign  it  to  any 
writer  whose  name  is  associated  with  that 
early  period  of  the  drama,  except  to  Shak- 
spere.     In  questions  of  this  nature  there 
may  be  a  conviction  resulting  from  an  exa- 
mination of  tiie  whole  evidence,  the  reasons 
for  which  cannot  be  satis&ctorily  communi- 
cated to  others.    But  we  are  less  anxious  to 
make  our  readers  think  with  us  than  to  en- 
able thei9  to  think  for  themselves ;  and  we 
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shall  endeatour  to  effect  this  object  in  the 
analysis  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

The  murder  of  Arden  of  Ferersham  must 
haye  produced  an  extraordinary  and  even 
permanent  sensation  in  an  age  when  deeds 
of  violence  were  by  no  means  unfreqnent. 
Holinshed*8  *  Chronicle*  was  first  published 
in  1577 ;  the  eyent  happened  twenty-six 
years  before,  but  the  writer  of  the  '  Chro- 
nicle '  says,  "  The  which  murder,  for  the 
horribleness  thereof,  although  otherwise  it 
may  seem  to  be  but  a  priyate  matter,  and 
therefore  as  it  were  impertinent  to  this  his- 
tory, I  have  thought  good  to  set  it  forth 
somewhat  at  ltag%  having  the  instructions 
delivered  to  me  by  them  that  have  used 
some  diligence  to  gather  the  true  under- 
standing of  the  circumstances."  The  narra- 
tive in  Holinshed  occupies  seven  closely 
printed  columns,  and  all  the  details  are 
brought  out  with  a  remarkable  graphic 
power.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  narra- 
tive strongly  seized  upon  the  imagination  of 
the  writer  of  the  play.  To  judge  correctly 
of  the  poetical  art  of  that  writer,  we  must 
follow  the  nazrative  step  by  step.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  several  parties  is  thus 
described : — 

"  This  Arden  was  a  man  of  a  tall  and  comely 
personage,  and  matched  in  marriage  with  a 
gentlewoman,  young,  tall,  and  well  &voured  of 
shape  and  countenance,  who  chancing  to  fall  in 
familiarity  with  one  Mosbie,  a  tailor  by  occupa- 
tion, a  black  swart  man,  servant  to  the  Lord 
North,  it  happened  this  Moebie  upon  some  mis- 
taking to  ftll  out  with  her ;  but  die,  being  de- 
sirous to  be  in  &vonr  with  him  again,  sent  him 
a  pair  of  silver  dice  by  one  Adam  Fonle,  dwell- 
ing at  the  Flower-de-luce,  in  Feversham.  After 
which  he  resorted  to  her  again,  and  oftentimes 
lay  in  Arden's  house ;  and  although  (as  it  was 
said)  Arden  perceived  right  well  their  mutual 
familiarity  to  be  much  greater  than  their 
hontfty,  yet  because  he  would  not  offend  her, 
and  so  lose  the  benefit  he  hoped  to  gain  at 
some  of  her  friends*  hands  in  bearing  with  her 
lewdness,  which  he  might  have  lost  if  he  should 
have  fallen  oat  with  her,  he  was  contented  to 
wink  at  her  filthy  disorder,  and  both  pennitted 
and  also  invited  Mosbie  very  often  to  lodge  in 
his  house.  And  thus  it  continued  a  good  space 
before  any  practice  was  begun  by  them  ag^nst 


Master  Arden.  She  at  length,  inflamed  in  love 
with  Moebie,  and  loathing  her  husband,  wished, 
and  after  practised*  the  means  how  to  hasten  his 
end.** 

The  first  evidence  of  a  sound  judgment 
in  the  dramatist  is  the  rejection  of  the  im- 
putation of  the  chronicler  that  Arden  con- 
nived at  the  conduct  of  his  wife  from  mer- 
cenary motives.  In  the  opening  scene  he 
puts  Arden  in  a  thoroughly  different  posi- 
tion. The  play  opens  with  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Master  Arden  and  his  friend  Master 
Franklin,  in  which  Franklin  exhorts  him  to 
cheer  up  his  spirits  because  the  king  has 
granted  him  letters-patent  of  the  lands  of 
the  abbey  of  Feversham.  This  is  the  answer 
of  Arden : — 

"  Franklin,  thy  love  prolongs  my  weaiy  life ; 
And  but  for  thee,  how  odious  were  this  life, 
That  shows  me  nothing,  but  torments  my 

soul; 
And  those  foul  objects  that  offend  mine  eyes, 
Which  make  me  ttish  that,  for*  this  veil  of 

heaven^ 
The  earth  hung  over  my  head  and  covet'd  me! 
Love-letteiB  post  'twixt  Mosbie  and  my  wife, 
And  they  have  privy  meetings  in  the  town; 
Nay,  on  his  finger  did  I  q>y  the  ring 
Which,  at  our  marriage,  the  priest  put  on: 
Can  any  grief  be  half  so  great  as  thisi" 

Presently  Arden  breaks  out  into  a  burst  of 
passion,  and  Franklin  thus  counsels  him  : — 

"  Be  patient^  gentle  Mend,  and  learn  of  me 
To  ease  thy  grief  and  save  her  chastity : 
£ntreat  her  fair;   sweet  words  are  fittest 

engines 
To  raze  the  flint  walls  of  a  woman^s  breast; 
In  any  case  be  not  too  jealous, 
Nor  make  no  question  of  her  love  to  thee, 
But,  as  securely,  presently  take  horse. 
And  lie  with  me  at  London  all  this  term ; 
For  women  when  they  may,  will  not» 
But,  being  kept  back,  straight  grow  out- 
rageous." 

Alice,  the  wife  of  Arden,  enters ;  and  he 
accuses  her,  but  mildly,  of  having  called  on 
Mosbie  in  her  sleep ;  the  woman  dissembles, 
and  tliey  part  in  peace.  We  have  then  the 
incident  of  the  silver  dice  sent  to  the  para- 
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mour  by  Adam  of  the  Flower-de-luce.  The 
chronicler  has  represented  Alice  as  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  procuring  the  murder  of  her 
husband ;  and  the  dramatist  has,  it  appears 
to  us  with  considerable  skill,  shown  the 
woman  from  the  first  under  the  influence  of 
a  headlong  passion,  which  cannot  stop  to 
conceal  its  purposes,  which  has  no  doubts, 
no  suspicions,  no  fears.  The  earnestness 
with  which  she  proceeds  in  her  terrible  de- 
sign is  thoroughly  tragic  ;  and  her  ardour  is 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  more  cautious 
gmlt  of  her  chief  accomplice.  She  avows 
her  passion  for  Mosbie  to  the  landlord  of 
the  FloweiMle-luce ;  she  openly  prompts 
Arden*s  own  servant  Michael  to  murder  his 
master,  tempting  him  with  a  promise  to 
promote  his  suit  to  Mosbie's  sister.  The 
first  scene  between  Mosbie  and  Alice  is  a 
striking  one : — 

"  MoMne.  Where  is  your  husband? 

Alice.  'T  is  now  high  water,  and  he  is  at 

the  quay. 
Mosbie.  There  let  him ;  henceforward,  know 

me  not. 
Alice.  Is  this  the  end  of  all  thy  solemn 
oaihsl 
Is  this  the  fruit  thy  reconcilement  buds? 
Have  I  for  this  g^ven  thee  so  many  favours, 
Incun'd  my  husband's  hate,  and  out,  alas ! 
Made  shipwreck  of  mine  honour  for  thy  sake? 
And  dost  thou  say,  henceforward  know  me 

not? 
Bemember  when  I  lock'd  thee  in  my  closet, 
What  were  thy  words  and  mine?  Did  we  not 

both 
Decree  to  murder  Arden  in  the  night? 
The  heavens  can  witness,  and  the  world  can 

tell. 
Before  I  saw  that  fidsehood  look  of  thine. 
Tore  I  was  tangled  with  thy  'ticing  speech, 
Arden  to  me  was  dearer  than  my  soul, — 
And  shall  be  sHU.  Base  peasant,  get  thee  gone, 
And  boast  not  of  thy  conquest  over  me. 
Gotten  by  witchcraft  and  mere  sorcery, 
For  what  hast  thou  to  countenance  my  love, 
Being  descended  of  a  noble  house. 
And  match'd  already  with  a  gentleman. 
Whose  servant  thou  mayst  be; — and  ao,  fare- 
well. 
Moebie,  Ungentle  and  unkind  Alice,  now  I 
see 


That  which  I  ever  feai'd,  and  find  too  tree  : 
A  tp(fman*e  lave  isastJie  ligfUning  Jlame, 
Whidi  even  in  burning  forth  oonaumeB  itadf.' 
To  tiy  thy  constancy  have  I  been  strange  : 
Would  I  had  never  tried,  but  Uv'd  in  hopes  ! 
Alice.  What  needs  thou  try  me,  whom  thou 

never  found  &lse  ? 
Mosbie.  Tet,  pardon  me,  for  love  is  jealous. 
Alice.  So  lists  the  sailor  to  the  mermaid's 
song; 
So  looks  the  traveller  to  the  basilisk. 
I  am  content  for  to  be  reconciled. 
And  that  I  know  will  be  mine  overthrow. 
Mosbie.  Thine  overthrow?    First  let  the 

world  dissolve. 
Alice.  Nay,  Mosbie,  let  me  still  eiyoy  thy 
love. 
And  happen  what  will,  I  am  resolute." 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  whoever  was  the 
writer  of  this  play,  that  we  have  before  us 
the  work  of  a  man  of  no  ordinary  power. 
The  transitions  of  passion  in  this  scene  are 
true  to  nature  ;  and,  instead  of  the  extravan 
gant  ravings  of  the  writers  of  this  early 
period  of  our  drama,  the  appropriateness  of 
the  language  to  the  passion  is  most  remark- 
able. There  is  poetiy  too,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  the  situation  is  not 
encumbered  with  the  ornament.  We  would 
remark  also,  what  is  very  striking  through- 
out the  play,  that  the  versification  possesses 
that  freedom  which  we  find  in  no  other 
writer  of  the  time  but  Shakspere.  Ulrici 
holds  a  contrary  opinion,  but  we  cannot  con- 
sent to  surrender  our  judgment  to  a  foreign 
ear.  There  is  too  in  this  scene  the  conden- 
sation of  Shakspere,  that  wonderful  quality 
by  which  he  makes  a  single  word  convey  a 
complex  idea : — 

"  Is  this  the  fruit  thy  reconcilement  buds  f " 

is  an  example  of  this  quality.  The  whole 
scene  is  condensed.  A  writer  of  less  genius, 
whoever  he  was,  would  have  made  it  thrice 
as  long.  The  guilty  pair  being  reconciled, 
Mosbie  says  that  he  has  found  a  painter  who 
can  so  cunningly  produce  a  picture  that  the 
person  looking  on  it  shall  die.  Alice  is  for 
more  direct  measures — ^for  a  poison  to  be 
given  in  her  husband*s  food.  Here  again 
the  '  Ghzonicle'  is  followed :— 
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'  "  There  was  a  painter  dwelling  in  Fevensham, 
who  had  skill  of  poisons,  as  was  reported ;  she 
therefore  demanded  of  him  whether  it  were  tme 
that  he  had  snch  skill  in  feat  or  not  1  And  he 
denied  not  hut  that  he  had  indeed.  Yea„ 
said  she,  hat  I  would  have  such  a  one  made  as 
should  have  most  vehement  and  speedy  opera- 
tion to  despatch  the  eater  thereof.  That  can  I  do, 
quoth  he ;  and  forthwith  made  her  such  a  one. 

The  painter  enters^  and  his  reward,  it  ap- 
pears, is  to  be  Susan  Mosbie.  The  painter 
is  a  dangerous  and  wicked  person,  but  he 
speaks  of  his  art  and  of  its  inspiration  with 
a  high  enthusiasm  : — 

**  For,  as  sharp-witted  poets,  who9e  sweet  verae  T 
Make  heavenly  ffoda  br'eak  €ff  their  nectar- 

draughtB, 
And  lay  their  ear»  dawn  to  the  Unoiy  earth, 
Use  humble  promise  to  their  sacred  muse ; 
So  we,  that  are  the  poeU^  favourites, 
Must  have  a  love.    Ay,  love  is  the  painter^s 

muse. 
That  makes  him  fifame  a  speaking  counte- 
nance, 
A  weeping  eye  that  witnesseth  heart's  griet" 

The  conference  is  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Arden,  of  whom  Mosbie  readily 
asks  about  the  abbey-lands.  The  following 
scene  ensues,  and  it  is  an  example  of  the 
judgment  with  which  the  dramatist  has 
adopted  the  passage  from  the  'Chronicle' 
that  Arden  ^  both  permitted  and  also  invited 
Mosbie  very  often  to  lodge  in  his  house," 
without  at  the  same  time  compromising  his 
own  honour  :— 

^^ Arden,  Mosbie,  that  question  well  decide 
anon. 
Alice,  make  ready  my  br^akfut,  I  must  hence. 

[ExU  Auoi. 
As  for  the  lands,  Mosbie,  they  are  mine 
By  letters-patent  of  his  majesty. 
But  I  must  have  a  mandat  for  my  wife ; 
They  say  you  seek  to  rob  me  of  her  love : 
Villain,  what  mak'st  thou  in  her  company  1 
She 's  no  companion  for  so  base  a  groom. 
Mosbie,   Arden,  I  thought  not  on  her,  I 
came  to  thee ; 

But  rather  than  1 11  put  up  this  wrong 

Franklin.  What  will  you  do,  sirl 

Mosbie,  Bevenge  it  on  the  proudest  of  you 

both. 
[Then  Abdezt  draws  forth  MosBis'a  sword. 


Arden,  So,  sirrah,  you  may  not  wear  a 
sword. 
The  statute  made  against  artificers  forbids  it. 
I  warrant  that  I  do*.  Now  use  your  bodkin. 
Your  Spanish  needle,  and  your  pressing-iron; 
For  this  shall  go  with  me :  And  mark  my 

words, — 
Yon,  goodman  botcher,  't  is  to  you  I  speak, — 
The  next  time  that  I  take  thee  near  my  house. 
Instead  of  legs.  111  make   thee  crawl  on 
stumps. 
Mosbie,  Ah,  master  Arden,  you  have  in- 
jured me, 
I  do  appeal  to  Qod  and  to  the  world. 
Frankiin.  Why,  canst  thou  deny  thou  wert 

a  botcher  once  1 
Mosbie.  Measure  me  what  I  am,  not  what 

I  once  was. 
Arden.  Why,  what  art  thou  now  but  a  velvet 
drudge, 
A  cheating  steward,  and  base-minded  peasant  ? 
Mosbie,  Arden,  now  hast  thou  belch'd  and 
vomited 
The  rancorous  venom  of  thy  mis-swoln  heart. 
Hear  me  but  speak :  As  I  intend  to  live 
With  God,  and  his  elected  saints  in  heaven, 
1 1  never  meant  more  to  solicit  her. 
And  that  she  knows ;  and  all  the  world  shall 

see:  « 

I  lov'd  her  once,  sweet  Arden ;  pardon  me : 
I  could  not  choose ;  her  beauty  fir'd  my  heart; 
But  time  hath  quenched  these  once-raging 

coals; 
And,  Arden,  though  I  frequent  thine  house, 
'T  is  for  my  sister's  sake,  her  waiting-maid. 
And  not  for  hers.  Mayst  thou  eiyoy  her  long ! 
Hell  fire  and  wrathful  vengeance  light  on  me 
If  I  dishonour  her,  or  iiyure  thee  ! 

Arden,  With  these  thy  protestations 
The  deadly  hatred  of  my  heart 's  appeas*d. 
And  thou  and  1 11  be  friends  if  this  prove  true. 
As  for  the  base  terms  that  I  gave  thee  late, 
Forget  them,  Mosbie ;  I  had  cause  to  speak. 
When  all  the  knights  and  gentlemen  of  Kent 
Make  common  table-talk  of  her  and  thee. 
Mosbie,  Who  lives  that  is  not  touch*d  with 

slanderous  tongues  1 
FrankUn,  Then,  Mosbie,  to   eschew   the 
speech  of  men, 
Upon  whose  general  bruit  all  honour  hangs, 
Forbear  his  house. 
Arden,  Forbear  it !  nay,  rather  fireqnent  it 
more: 

*  I  Justify  that  which  I  do. 
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The  worid  riiall  see  that  I  distrust  her  not. 
To  warn  him  on  the  sudden  from  my  house 
Were  to  oonflrm  the  romonr  that  is  grown." 

The  first  direct  attempt  of  Alice  upon  her 
husband^s  life  is  thus  told  by  tlie  chroni- 
cler:— 

'*  Now,  Master  Arden  purposing  that  day  to 
ride  to  Canterbury,  his  wife  brought  him  his 
bFeakftst,  which  was  wont  to  be  milk  and 
butter.  He,  having  received  a  spoonful  or  two 
of  the  milk,  misliked  the  taste  and  colour 
thereof,  and  said  to  his  wife,  Mistress  Alice, 
what  milk  have  you  given  me  here!  Where- 
withal she  tilted  it  over  with  her  hand,  saying, 
I  ween  nothing  can  please  you.  Then  he  took 
horse  and  rode  towards  Canterbuiy,  and  by  the 
way  fell  into  extreme  sickness,  and  so  escaped 
for  that  time." 

In  the  tragedy  the  incident  is  exactly  fol- 
lowed. Upon  parting  with  her  husband  the 
dissembling  of  Alice  is  heart-sickening,  but 
the  scene  is  still  managed  natuiftlly  and 
consistently. 

There  is  no  division  of  this  play  into  acts 
and  scenes,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  first 
act  ends  with  the  departure  of  Arden  for 
LondiAu  Another  agent  appears  upon  the 
scene,  whose  motives  and  position  are  thus 
described  in  the  '  Chronicle  :* — 

''  After  this  his  wife  fell  in  acquuntance  with 
one  Greene,  of  Fevensham,  servant  to  Sir  An- 
thony Ager,  from  which  Greene  Master  Arden 
had  wrested  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  back  side 
of  the  Abbey  of  Feversham,  and  there  had  great 
blows  and  great  threats  passed  betwixt  them 
about  that  matter.  Therefore  she,  knowing  that 
Greene  hated  her  husband,  began  to  practise 
with  him  how  to  make  him  away ;  and  con- 
cluded that,  if  he  could  get  any  that  would  kill 
him,  he  should  have  ten  pounds  for  a  reward." 

The  manner  in  which  the  guilty  wife  prac- 
tises with  this  revengeful  man  is  skilfully 
wrought  out  in  the  tragedy.  She  sympa- 
thises with  his  supposed  wrongs,  she  tells  a 
tale  of  her  own  injuries,  and  then  she  pro- 
ceeds to  the  open  avowal  of  her  purpose. 
Greene  is  to  procure  agents  to  murder  her 
husband,  and  his  reward,  besides  money,  is 
to  be  the  restoration  of  his  lands.  She  com- 
municates her  proceedings  to  Mosbie,  but 


he  reproaches  her  for  her  imprudence  in 
tampering  with  so  many  agents. 

The  course  of  the  *  Chronicle'  continiiet 
to  be  followed  with  much  exactness.  The 
scene  changes  to  the  road  for  London,  and 
the  following  description  is  then  dramatised. 
It  is  so  curious  a  picture  of  manners,  as  in- 
deed the  whole  narrative  is,  that  we  need 
scarcely  apologize  for  its  length  : — 

"  This  Greene,  having  doings  for  his  master 
Sir  Anthony  Ager,  had  occasion  to  go  up  to 
London,  where  his  master  then  lay,  and,  having 
some  chaige  up  with  him,  desired  one  Brad- 
shaw,  a  goldsmith  of  Feversham,  that  was  his 
neighbour,  to  accompany  him  to  Gravesend, 
and  he  would  content  him  for  his  pains.  This 
Bradshaw,  being  a  veiy  honest  man,  was  con- 
tent, and  rode  with  hint  And  when  they  came 
to  Rainhamdown  they  chanced  to  see  three  or 
four  servingmen  that  were  coming  from  Leeds ; 
and  therewith  Bradshaw  espied,  coming  up  the 
hill  from  Rochester,  one  Black  Will,  a  terrible 
cruel  ruffian,  with  a  sword  and  a  buckler,  and 
another  with  a  great  staff  on  his  neck.  Then 
said  Bradshaw  to  Greene,  We  are  happy  that 
there  Cometh  some  company  from  Leeds,  for 
here  cometh  up  against  us  as  murdering  a  knave 
as  any  is  in  England  :  if  it  were  not  for  them, 
we  might  chance  hardly  escape  without  loss  of 
our  money  and  lives.  Yea,  thought  Greene  (as 
he  after  confessed),  such  a  one  is  for  my  purpose  ; 
and  therefore  asked.  Which  is  he  1  Yonder  is 
he,  quoth  Bradshaw,  the  same  that  hath  the 
sword  and  buckler;  his  name  is  Black  Will. 
How  know  you  that  ?  said  Greene.  Btadshaw 
answered,  I  knew  him  at  Boulogne,  where  we 
both  served ;  he  was  a  soldier  and  I  was  Sir 
Richard  Cavendish's  man ;  and  there  he  com- 
mitted many  robberies  and  heinous  murden  on 
such  as  travelled  betwixt  Boulogne  and  France. 
By  this  time  the  other  company  of  servingmen 
came  to  them,  and  they,  going  altogether,  met 
with  Black  Will  and  his  fellow.  The  serving- 
men knew  Black  Will,  and,  saluting  him,  de- 
manded of  him  whither  he  wenti  He  answered. 
By  his  blood  (for  his  use  was  to  swear  almost 
at  every  word),  I  know  not,  nor  care  not ;  but 
set  up  my  staff,  and  even  as  it  fidleth  I  go.  If 
thou,  quoth  they,  will  go  back  again  to  Graves- 
end,  we  will  give  thee  thy  supper.  By  his  blood, 
said  he,  I  care  not ;  I  am  content ;  have  with 
you :  and  so  he  returned  again  with  them. 
Then  Bku;k  Will  took  acquaintance  of  Brad- 
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tha,w,  mjiog.  Fellow  Bndahftw,  how  dost  thou  t 
Bradshaw,  nnwilUng  to  renew  acqnftiiitjuice,  or 
to  have  aught  to  do  with  bo  shamelees  a  ruffian, 
said.  Why,  do  ye  know  me )  Yea,  that  I  do, 
quoth  he;  did  not  we  senre  in  Boulogne  to- 
gether 1  But  ye  must  pardon  me,  quoth  Brad- 
shaw,  for  I  have  forgotten  you.  Then  Greene 
talked  with  Black  Will,  and  said.  When  ye  have 
supped,  come  to  mine  host's  house  at  such  a 
sign,  and  I  will  give  you  the  sack  and  sugar. 
By  his  blood,  said  he,  I  thank  you ;  I  will  come 
and  take  it,  I  warrant  you.  According  to  his 
promise  he  came,  and  there  they  made  good 
cheer.  Then  Bla(^  Will  and  Qreene  went  and 
talked  apart  fixmi  Brsdshaw,  and  there  ooa- 
cluded  together,  that  if  he  would  kiU  Master 
Arden  he  ^ould  have  ten  pounds  for  his  labour. 
Then  he  answered.  By  his  wounds,  that  I  will  if 
I  may  know  him.  Marry,  to-morrow  lb  Paul's 
I  will  show  him  thee,  said  Greene.  Then  they 
left  tlieir  talk,  and  Greene  bad  him  go  home  to 
his  host's  house.  Then  Greene  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mistress  Arden,  and  among  other  things  put  in 
these  word% — We  have  got  a  man  for  our  pur- 
pose; we  may  thank  my  brother  Bradshaw. 
Now  Bradshaw,  not  knowing  anything  of  this, 
took  the  letter  of  him,  and  in  the  morning  de- 
parted home  again,  and  delivered  the  letter  to 
Mistress  Arden,  and  Greene  and  Black  Will 
went  up  to  London  at  the  tide." 

The  scene  in  the  play  seizes  upon  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  this  description,  but  the 
variations  are  those  of  a  master.  Bradshaw, 
it  seems,  is  a  goldsmith,  and  he  is  involved 
in  a  charge  of  buying  some  stolen  plate. 
He  thus  describes  the  man  who  sold  it  him, 
and  we  can  scarcely  avoid  thinking  that 
here  is  the  same  power,  though  in  an  inferior 
degree,  which  produced  die  description  of 
the  apothecary  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet : ' — 

"  Will.  What  manner  of  man  was  he? 

Brad.  A  lean-iiftced  writhen  knave. 
Hawk-nosed  and  very  hollow-eyed; 
With  mighty  furrows  in  stormy  brows; 
Long  hair  down  to  his  shoulders  curl'd; 
His  chin  was  bare,  but  on  his  upper  lip 
A  mutchado,  which  he  wound  about  his  ear. 

Wiil  What  appai^l  had  heT 

Brad.  A  watchet  satin  doublet  all  to-torn: 
The  inner  side  did  bear  the  greater  show: 
A  pair  of  threadbare  velvet  hose  seam-rent; 
A  worsted  stocking  rent  above  the  shoe; 


A  livery  cloak,  but  all  the  lace  was  off; 

'T  was  bad,  but  yet  it  serv'd  to  hide  the  plate." 

One  of  the  sources  of  the  enchaining  in- 
terest of  ibis  drama  is  to  be  found  in  the 
repeated  escapes  of  Arden  from  the  machinar 
tions  of  his  enemies.  We  have  seen  the  poi- 
son fail,  and  now  the  ruffian,  whom  no  or- 
dinary cireumstanees  deterred  from  the  com- 
mission of  his  purpose,  is  to  be  defeated  by 
an  unforeseen  casualty.  The  'Chronicle' 
says,— 

"  At  the  time  appointed  Greene  showed  Black 
Will  Master  Arden  walking  in  Puil's.  Then 
said  Bhfcck  Will,  What  is  he  that  goeth  after 
himi  Many,  said  Greene,  one  of  his  men.  By 
his  blood,  said  Black  Will,  I  wiU  kiU  them  both. 
Nay,  said  Greene,  do  not  so,  for  he  is  of  eounael 
witii  us  in  this  matter.  By  his  blood,  said  he, 
I  care  not  for  that;  I  will  kill  them  both.  Nay, 
said  Greene,  in  any  wise  do  not  so.  Then  Black 
Will  thought  to  have  killed  Master  Arden  in 
Paul's  churchyard,  but  there  were  so  many  gen- 
tlemen that  accompanied  him  to  dinner,  that  he 
missed  of  his  purpose." 

The  dramatist  presents  the  scene  much  more 
strikingly  to  the  senses,  in  a  manner  which 
tells  us  something  of  the  inconveniences  of 
old  London.  The  ruffians  are  standing  before 
a  shop ;  an  apprentice  enters  saying — 

"  'T  is  veiy  late,  I  were  best  shut  up  my  stall, 
for  here  will  be  old*  filching  when  the  press 
comes  forth  of  Paul's.** 

The  stage  direction  which  follows  is : — ^^  Then 
lets  he  down  his  window,  and  it  breaks  Black 
Will's  head.'*  The  accident  disturbs  the  im- 
mediate purpose  of  the  ruffians.  The  cha- 
racter  of  Black  Will  is  drawn  with  great 
force,  but  there  is  probably  something  of  a 
youthful  judgment  in  making  the  murderer 
speak  in  high  poetry : — 

"  I  tell  thee,  Greene,  the  forlorn  traveller. 
Whose  lips  are  glued  with  summer-eoordiing 

heat^ 
Ne*er  longed  so  much  to  see  a  running  brook 
As  I  to  finish  Arden's  tragedy." 

The  other  ruffian  is  Shakebag,  and  in  the 
same  way  he  speaks  in  the  language  which 
a  youthful  poet  scarcely  knows  how  to  avoid 
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summoning  from  the  depths  of  his  own 
imagination ; — 

**  I  cannot  paint  my  valour  out  with  words : 
But  give  me  place  and  opportunity. 
Such  mercy  as  the  starren  lioness, 
When  she  is  dry  suck'd  of  her  eager  young, 
Shows  to  the  prey  that  next  encounters  her. 
On  Arden  so  much  pity  would  I  take." 

The  propriety  of  putting  poetical  images  in 
the  mouths  of  the  low  agents  of  crime  cannot 
exactly  be  judg^  by  looking  at  such  pas- 
sages apart  from  that  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. There  is  no  comedy  in  '  Arden  of 
Feyersham.*  The  characters  and  events  are 
lifted  out  of  ordinary  life  of  purpose  by  the 
poet.  The  ambition  of  a  young  writer  may 
have  carried  this  too  fiir,  but  the  principle 
upon  which  he  worked  was  a  right  one.  He 
aimed  to  produce  something  higher  than  a 
literal  copy  of  every-day  life,  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  essential  distinction  between  'Ar- 
den of  Feversham'  and  the  'Yorkshire  Tra- 
gedy/ as  between  Shakspere  and  Heywood, 
and  Shakspere  and  Lillo.  In  the  maturity 
of  his  genius  Shakspere  did  not  vulgarize 
even  his  murderers.  At  the  instant  before 
the  assault  upon  Banquo,  one  of  the  guilty 
instruments  of  Macbeth  says,  in  the  very 
spirit  of  poetry, — 

"  The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of 
day: 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace, 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.** 

Early  in  the  drama,  as  we  have  seen,  Alice 
proposes  to  her  husband's  servant  to  make 
away  with  his  master.  The  circumstance 
has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Greene,  who, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  plan  through  the 
apprentice's  shutter,  has  to  devise  with  his 
ruffians  another  mode  of  accomplishing  Ajv 
den^s  death.  The  'Chronicle'  thus  tells  the 
story : — 

"Greene  showed  all  this  talk  to  Master  Ar- 
den's  man,  whose  name  was  Michael,  which  ever 
after  stood  in  doubt  of  BUu^k  Will,  lest  he  should 
kill  him.  The  cause  that  this  Michael  conspired 
with  the  rest  against  his  master  was,  for  that  it 
was  determined  that  he  should  marry  a  kins- 
woman of  Mo8bie*s.  After  this.  Master  Arden 
.  lay  at  a  certain  parsonage  which  he  held  in 
London,  and  therefore  his  man  Michael  and 


Greene  agreed  that  Black  Will  should  come  in 
the  night  to  the  parsonage,  where  he  should  find 
the  doors  left  open  that  he  might  come  in  and 
murder  Master  Arden." 

The  scene  in  which  Michael  consents  to  this 
proposal,  with  great  reluctance,  is  founded 
upon  the  above  text  We  have  a  scene 
of  Arden  and  Franklin,  before  they  go  to 
bed,  in  which  Arden  is  torn  with  apprehen- 
sion of  the  dishonour  of  his  wife.  There  is 
great  power  here ;  but  there  is  something  of 
a  higher  order  in  the  conflicting  terrors  of 
Michael  when  he  is  left  alone,  expecting  the 
airival  of  the  pitiless  murderer : — 

"  Conflicting  thoughts,  encamped  in  my  breast. 
Awake  me  with  the  echo  of  their  strokes ; 
And  I,  a  judge  to  censure  either  side. 
Can  ^ve  to  neither  wished  victory. 
My  master's  kindness  pleads  to  me  for  life. 
With  just  demand,  and  I  must  grant  it  him  : 
My  mistress  she  hath  forc'd  me  with  an  oath, 
For  Susan's  sake,  the  which  I  may  not  break. 
For  that  is  nearer  than  a  master^s  love : 
That  grim-fac'd  feUow,  pitUess  Black  Will, 
And  Shakebag  stem,  in  bloody  stratagem 
(Two  rougher  ruffians  never  liv'd  in  Kent) 
Have  sworn  my  death  if  I  infringe  my  vow — 
A  dreadful  thing  to  be  considered  of. 
Methinks  I  see  them  with  their  bolstered  hair. 
Staring  and  grinning  in  (ky  gentle  fiM», 
And,  in  their  ruthless  hands  their  daggers 

drawn, 
Insulting  o'er  thee  with  a  peck  of  oaths, 
Whilst  thou,  submissive  pleading  for  relief. 
Art  mangled  by  their  ireful  instruments ! 
Methinks  I  hear  them  ask  where  Michael  is. 
And  pitiless  Black  Will  cries,  'Stab  the  sUive; 
The  peasant  will  detect  the  tragedy.' 
The  wrinkles  of  his  foul  death-threatening  face 
Gape  open  wide  like  grav^  to  swallow  men : 
My  death  to  him  is  but  a  merriment ; 
And  he  will  murder  me  to  make  him  sport — 
He  comes !  he  comes !  Master  Franklin,  help; 
Call  up  the  neighbours,  or  we  are  but  dead." 

This  in  a  young  poet  would  not  only  be  pro- 
mise of  future  greatness,  but  it  would  be  the 
greatness  itself.  The  conception  of  this  scene 
is  wholly  original.  The  guilty  coward,  driven 
by  the  force  of  his  imagination  into  an  agony 
of  terror  so  as  to  call  for  help,  and  thus  de- 
feat the  plot  in  which  he  had  been  an  accom- 
plice, is  a  creation  of  real  genius.      The 
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tnnBition  of  his  fean,  from  the  picture  of 
the  murder  of  his  muter  to  that  of  himself, 
has  a  profundity  in  it  which  we  seldom  find 
except  in  the  conceptions  of  one  dramatist. 
The  narrative  upon  which  the  scene  is 
founded  offers  us  a  mere  glimpse  of  this  most 
effectiye  portion  of  the  story : — 

"  This  Michael,  having  his  master  to  bed,  left 
open  the  doors  according  to  the  appointment. 
His  master,  then  being  in  bed,  asked  him  if  he 
had  shut  fast  the  doors,  and  he  said  Yea;  but  yet 
afterwards,  fearing  lest  Black  Will  would  kill 
him  as  well  as  his  master,  after  he  was  in  bed 
himself  he  rose  again,  and  shut  the  doors,  bolt- 
ing them  fast" 

In  the  drama  the  ruffians  arriye,  and  are  of 
course  disappointed  of  their  purpose  by  the 
closing  of  the  doors.  They  swear  revenge 
against  Michael,  but  he  subsequently  makes 
his  peace  by  informing  them  that  his  master 
is  departing  from  London,  and  that  their 
purpose  may  be  accomplished  on  Rainham- 
down. 

The  scene  now  changes,  with  a  skilful  dra- 
matic management,  to  exhibit  to  us  the 
guilty  pair  at  Feversham.  Mosbie  is  alone, 
and  he  shows  us  the  depth  of  his  depravity 
in  the  following  soliloquy : — 

"Mosbie,    Disturbed  thoughts  drive  me 
firom  company. 
And  dry  my  marrow  with  their  watchfulness; 
Continual  trouble  of  my  moody  brain 
Peebles  my  body  by  excess  of  drink. 
And  nips  me  as  the  bitter  north-east  wind 
Doth  check  the  tender  blossoms  in  the  spring. 
Well  fiires  the  man,  howe'er  his  cates  do  taste, 
That  tables  not  with  foul  suspicion ; 
And  he  but  pines  among  his  delicates 
Whose  troubled  mind  is  stuff'd  with  discon- 
tent. 
My  golden  time  was  when  I  had  no  gold ; 
Though  then  I  wanted,  yet  I  slept  secure ; 
My  daily  toil  begat  me  night's  repose. 
My  night's  repose  made  daylight  fresh  to  me: 
But  since  I  climb'd  the  top  bough  of  the  tree. 
And  sought  to  build  my  nest  among  the  clouds, 
Each  gentle  staiy*  gale  doth  shake  my  bed. 
And  makes  me  dread  my  downfall  to  the  earth. 
But  whither  doth  contemplation  carry  me  1 

*  Stny  rtfarring.  Our  word  tiar  It  nippotcd  to  be  de- 
rircd  from  the  Anglo*Saxoii  &^ir-am,  to  moTe. 


The  way  I  geek  to  find  where  pleasure  dwells 
Is  hedg'd  behind  me,  that  I  cannot  back. 
But  needs  must  on,  although  to  dangex^s  gate. 
Then,  Arden,  perish  thou  by  that  decree ; 
For  Greene  doth  heir  the  land,  and  weed  thee 

up 
To  make  my  harvest  nothing  but  pure  com ; 
And  for  his  pains  1 11  heave  him  up  awhile. 
And  after  smother  him  to  have  his  wax ; 
Such  bees  as  Greene  must  never  live  to  sting. 
Then  is  there  Michael,  and  the  painter  too, 
Chief  actors  to  Arden's  overthrow, 
Who,  when  they  see  me  sit  in  Arden's  seat. 
They  will  insult  upon  me  for  my  meed. 
Or  fright  me  by  detecting  of  his  end : 
I  '11  none  of  that,  for  I  can  cast  a  bone 
To  make  these  curs  pluck  out  each  other's 

throat. 
And  then  am  I  sole  ruler  of  mine  own : 
Yet  MistreoB  Arden  lives,  but  she's  myself. 
And  holy  church-rites  make  us  two  but  one. 
But  what  for  thati    I  may  not  trust  you, 

Alice! 
Yon  have  supplanted  Arden  for  my  sake. 
And  will  extirpen  me  to  plant  another ; 
'Tis  feariid  sleeping  in  a  serpent's  bed ; 
And  I  will  cleanly  rid  my  hands  of  her. 
But  here  she  comes ;  and  I  must  flatter  her. 

[Here  enters  Auck.'* 

The  unhappy  woman  has  already  begun  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  her  sin :  she  has  moments 
of  agonizing  remorse,  not  enduring,  however, 
but  to  be  swept  away  again  by  that  tempest 
of  passion  which  first  hurried  her  into  guilt. 
The  following  scene  is,  we  think,  unmatched 
by  any  other  writer  than  Shakspere  in  a  play 
published  as  early  as  1692,  perhaps  written 
several  years  earlier.  It  might  have  been 
written  by  Webster  or  Ford,  but  they  belong 
to  a  considerably  later  period.  It  possesses  in 
a  most  remarkable  degree  that  quiet  strength 
which  is  the  best  evidence  of  real  power. 
Except  in  Shakspere,  it  is  a  strength  for 
which  we  shall  vainly  seek  in  the  accredited 
writings  of  any  dramatic  poet  who,  as  far  as 
we  know,  had  written  for  the  stage  some 
ten  years  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century ; — 

"Motbie,  Ungentle  Alice,  thy  sorrow  is  my 

sore; 
Thou  know'st  it  well ;  and  't  is  thy  policy 
To  forge  distressful  looks  to  wound  a  breast 
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Where  lies  a  heart  that  dies  when  thoa  art 

sad: 
It  is  not  love  thai  lores  to  anger  love. 
AUoe,  It  is  not  love  that  loves  to  murder 

love. 
Mogbie.  How  mean  you  that  1 
AUce.    Thou  know'st  how  deariy  Aiden 
loved  me. 

Morine,  And  then 

Alioe.  And  then  conoeal  the  rest,  for 't  is 
too  bad. 
Lest  that  my  words  be  carried  with  the  wind, 
And    published   in  the  world  to  both  our 

shames ! 
I    pray  thee,  lloebie,  let   our   spring-time 

wither ; 
Our  harvest  else  will  yield  but  loathsome 

W  CCCLB  • 

Forget,  I  pray  thee,  what  has  paas'd  betwixt 

us» 
For  now  I  blush  and  tremble  at  the  thoughts. 
MoMfie,  What,  are  you  chang'd  1 
Alice.  Ay  !  to  my  former  happy  life  again ; 
From  title  of  an  odious  strumpet's  name. 
To  honest  Arden*s  wife,  not  Arden's  honest 

wife. 
Ah,  Mosbie  !  't  is  thou  hast  rifled  me  of  that. 
And  made  me  slanderous  to  all  my  kin : 
Even  in  my  forehead  is  thy  name  engraven — 
A  mean  artificer ; — ^that  low-bom  name  ! 
I  was  bewitch'd — ^wo-worth  the  hapless  hour 
And  all  the  causes  that  enchanted  me  ! 
Motbie,  Nay,  if  thou  ban,  let  me  breathe 
curses  forth ; 
And  if  you  stand  so  nicely  at  your  fiune. 
Let  me  repent  the  credit  I  have  lost. 
I  have  neglected  matters  of  import 
That  would  have  stated  me  above  thy  state ; 
Forsiow'd  advantages,  and  spum'd  at  time ; 
Ay,  Fortune's  right  hand  Mosbie  hath  for- 
sook. 
To  take  a  wanton  giglot  by  the  left 
I  left  the  marriage  of  an  honest  maid, 
Whose  dowry  would  have  weigh'd  down  all 

thy  wealth. 
Whose  beauty  and  demeanour  far  exceeded 

thee: 
This  certain  good  I  lost  for  changing  bad. 
And  wrapp'd  my  credit  in  thy  company. 
I  was  bewitch'd — ^that  is  no  theme  of  thine, 
And  thou,  unhallowed,  hast  enchanted  me. 
But  I  will  break  thy  spells  and  exoreisms, 
And  put  another  sight  upon  these  eyes. 
That  showed  my  heart  a  raven  for  a  dove. 


Thou  art  not  fiur ;  I  viewed  thee  not  till  now : 
Thou  ait  not  kind;  till  now  I  knew  thee  not: 
And  now  the  rain  hath  beaten  off  thy  gilt^ 
Thy  worthless  copper  shows  thee  counterfeit. 
It  grieves  me  not  to  see  how  foul  thou  art» 
But  mads  me  that  ever  I  thought  thee  &ir. 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  a  copesmate  for  thy  hinds ; 
I  am  too  good  to  be  thy  &vourite. 
Alice.  Ay,  now  I  see,  and  too  soon  find  it 

true. 
Which  often  hath  been  told  me  by  my  friends. 
That  Mosbie  loves  me  not  but  for  my  wealth. 
Which,  too  incredulous,  I  ne'er  believed. 
Nay,  hear  me  speak,  Mosbie,  a  word  or  two : 
I  '11  bite  my  tongue  if  it  speak  bitterly. 
Look  on  me,  Mosbie,  or  else  I  '11  kill  myself ; 
Nothing  shall  hide  me  from  thy  stormy  look. 
If  thou  cry  war,  there  is  no  peace  for  me; 
I  will  do  penance  for  offending  thee. 
And  bum  this  prayer-book,  where  I  here  use 
The  holy  word  that  hath  converted  me. 
See,  Mosbie,  I  will  tear  away  the  leaves. 
And  all  the  leaves,  and  in  this  golden  cover 
Shall  thy  sweet  phrises  and  thy  letters  dwell. 
And  thereon  will  I  chiefly  meditate. 
And  hold  no  other  sect  but  such  devotion. 
Wilt  thou  not  lookl  Is  all  thy  love  o'erwhelm'd? 
Wilt  thou  not  hearY  What  malice  stops  thine 

earsl 
Why  speak'st  thou  notf  What  alenoe  tiea  thy 

tongue? 
Thou  hast  been  sighted  as  the  eagle  is, 
And  heard  as  quickly  as  the  fearful  hare. 
And  spoke  as  smoothly  as  an  orator. 
When  I  have  bid  thee  hear,  or  see,  or  speak. 
And  art  thou  sensible  in  none  of  these  1 
Weigh  all  my  good  turns  with  this  little 

fiiult. 
And  I  deserve  not  Mosbie*8  muddy  looks ; 
A  fence  of  trouble  is  not  thicken'd  still ; 
Be' clear  again ;  I  'II  no  more  trouble  thee. 
Moebie.  O  fie,  no ;  I  am  a  base  artificer ; 
My  wings  are  feathered  for  a  lowly  flight ; 
Mosbie,  fie !  no,  not  for  a  thousand  pound — 
Make  love  to  you — why  't  is  unpardonable — 
We  beggars  must  not  breathe  where  gentles 

are  ! 
Alice.  Sweet  Mosbie  is  as  gentle  as  a  king. 
And  I  too  blind  to  judge  him  otherwise : 
Flowen  sometimes  spring  in  fidlow  lands. 
Weeds  in  gardens ;  roses  grow  on  thorns : 
So,  whatsoe'er  my  Mosbie's  &ther  was, 
Himself  is  valued  gentle  hy  his  worth. 
Motbie.  Ah !  how  you  women  can  insinuate 
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And   ckwr  a  trespaas  with   yonr  sweetest 

tongae! 
I  will  foiget  this  qaarrel,  gentle  Alice, 
Provided  I'll  be  tempted  so  no  more." 

The  man  who  wiote  that  scene  was  no  or- 
dinary judge  of  the  waywardness  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  human  heart.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  that  Shakspere  at  any  time  could 
have  more  naturally  painted  the  fearful  con- 
test of  a  lingering  virtue  with  an  oTer- 
whelming  passion. 

We  have  seen  the  conspiracy  to  murder 
Arden  on  Bainhamdown.  The  devoted  man 
again  escapes  by  accident,  and  the  'Chronicle' 
thus  briefly  records  the  circumstance  :-^ 

**  When  Master  Arden  came  to  Rochester,  his 
man,  still  fearing  that  Black  Will  would  kill 
him  with  his  master,  pricked  his  horse  of 
purpose  and  made  him  to  halt,  to  the  end  he 
might  protract  the  time,  and  tarry  behind.  His 
master  asked  him  why  his  horse  halted.  He 
said,  I  know  not.  Well,  quoth  his  master,  when 
ye  come  at  the  smith  here  before  (between  Ro- 
chester and  the  hill-foot  over  against  Chatham) 
remove  Ms  shoe,  and  searcb  him,  and  then  come 
after  me.  So  Master  Arden  rode  on:  and  ere 
he  came  at  the  place  where  Black  Will  lay  in 
wait  for  him,  there  overtook  him  divers  gentle- 
men of  his  acquaintance,  who  kept  him  com- 
pany ;  so  that  Black  Will  missed  here  also  of  his 
purpose.** 

The  dramatist  shows  us  Qreene  and  the  two 
ruffians  waiting  for  their  prey,  and  the  ex- 
cuse of  Michael  to  desert  his  master.  Arden 
and  Franklin  are  now  upon  the  stage ;  and 
the  dialogue  which  passes  between  them  is  a 
very  remarkable  example  of  the  dramatic 
skill  with  which  the  principal  characters  are 
made  to  sustain  an  indi^rent  conversation, 
but  which  is  still  in  harmony  with  the  tone 
of  thought  that  pervades  the  whole  drama. 
Arden  is  imhappy  in  his  domestic  circum- 
stances, and  he  eagerly  listens  to  the  tale  of 
another^s  unhappiness.  The  perfect  ease  with 
which  this  conversation  is  managed  appears 
to  us  a  singular  excellence,  when  we  regard 
the  early  date  of  this  tragedy: — 

*'  Frank,  Do  you  remember  where  my  tale 
did  ceaaet 
Arden.  Ay,  where  the  gentleman  did  check 
his  wifc. 


Frank.  She  being  reprehended  for  the  &ct. 
Witness  produc'd  that  took  her  with  the  deed, 
Her  glove  brought  in  whidi  there  she  left  be- 
hind. 
And  many  other  assured  arguments,    • 
Her  husband  ask'd  her  whether  it  were  not  so. 
Arden.  Her  answer  theni    I  wonder  how 
she  look'd. 
Having  forsworn  it  with  such  vehement  oaths, 
And  at  the  instance  so  approved  upon  her. 
Frank  First  did  she  cast  her  eyes  down  to 
the  earth, 
Watching  the  drops  that  fell  amain  from 

thence; 
l%en  softly  draws  she  forth  her  handkercher. 
And  modestly  she  wipes  her  tear-stain'd  fiu^e ; 
Then  hemmed  she  oat,  to  clear  her  voiee  should 

seem, 
And  with  a  mijesty  address'd  herself 
To  encounter  idl  their  accusations : — 
Pardon  me,  Master  Arden,  I  can  no  more ; 
This  fighting  at  my  heart  makes  riiort  my 
wind. 
Arden.  Come,  we  are  almost  now  at  Bain- 
hamdown: 
Your  pretty  tale  beguiles  the  weary  way ; 
I  would  you  were  in  case  to  tell  it  out" 

This  '<  fighting  at  the  heart,''  of  which  Frank- 
lin complains,  is  an  augury  of  ill.  Black 
Will  and  Shakebag  are  lurking  around 
them;  but  the  ^divers  gentlemen"  of  Ar- 
den's  acquaintance  arrive.  Lord  Qieinie  and 
his  men  interrupt  the  murderers'  purpose. 
Arden  and  his  friend  agree  to  dine  with  the 
nobleman  the  next  day.  They  reach  Fever- 
sham  in  safety.  The  occurrences  of  the  next 
day  are  thus  told  in  the  '  Chronicle :' — 

**  After  that  Master  Arden  was  come  home,  he 
sent  (as  he  usually  did)  his  man  to  Sheppy,  to 
Sir  Thomas  Cfaeinie's,  then  lord  warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  about  certain  business,  and  at  his 
coming  away  he  had  a  letter  deliverecf,  sent  by 
Sir  Thomas  Cheinie  to  his  master.  When  he 
came  home,  his  mistress  took  the  letter  and 
kept  it,  willing  her  man  to  tell  his  master  that 
he  had  a  letter  delivered  him  by  Sir  Thomas 
Cheinie,  and  that  he  had  lost  it:  adding,  that  he 
thought  it  beet  that  his  master  should  go  the 
next  morning  to  Sir  Thomas,  because  he  knew 
not  the  matter:  he  add  he  would,  and  therefore 
he  willed  his  man  to  be  stirring  betimes.  In 
this  mean  while.  Black  Will,  and  one  George 
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Shakebagy  his  companion,  were  kept  in  a  Btore- 
house  of  Sir  Anthony  Ager's,  at  Preston,  by 
Greene's  appointment;  and  thither  came  Mrs. 
Arden  to  see  him,  bringing  and  sending  him 
meat  and  drink  many  times.  He,  therefore, 
larking  there,  and  watching  aome  opportunity 
for  his  purpose,  was  willed  in  any  wise  to  be  up 
early  in  the  morning,  to  lie  in  wait  for  Master 
Arden  in  a  certain  broomclose  betwixt  Ferer- 
sham  and  the  feny  (which  close  he  must  needs 
pass),  there  to  do  his  feat  Now  Black  Will 
stirred  in  the  morning  betimes,  but  missed  the 
way,  and  tarried  in  a  wrong  place. 

**  Master  Arden  and  his  man  coming  on  their 
way  early  in  the  morning  towards  Shomelan, 
where  Sir  Thomas  Cheinie  lay,  as  they  were 
almost  come  to  the  broomclose,  his  man,  always 
fearing  that  Black  Will  would  kill  him  with  his 
master,  feigned  that  he  had  lost  his  purse. 
Why,  said  his  master,  thou  foolish  knave,  oouldst 
thou  not  look  to  thy  puree,  but  lose  iti  What 
was  in  it  1  Three  pounds,  aaid  he.  Why,  then, 
go  thy  ways  back  again,  like  a  knave  (said  his 
master),  and  seek  it,  for  being  so  early  as  it  is 
there  is  no  man  stirring,  and  therefore  thou 
mayst  be  sure  to  find  it;  and  then  come  and 
overtake  me  at  the  ferry.  But  nevertheless,  by 
reason  that  Black  Will  lost  his  way.  Master  Ar- 
den escaped  yet  once  again.  At  that  time  Black 
Will  yet  thought  that  he  should  have  been  sure 
to  have  met  him  homewards ;  but  whether  that 
some  of  the  lord  warden's  men  accompanied 
him  back  to  Feversham,  or  that  being  in  doubt, 
for  that  it  was  late,  to  go  through  the  broom- 
dose,  and  therefore  took  another  way.  Black 
Will  was  disappointed  then  also." 

The  incident  of  the  visit  to  Lord  Oieinie  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  differently  managed  by  the 
dramatist.  The  escape  of  Arden  on  this  oc- 
casion is  very  ingeniously  contrived.  A 
sudden  mist  renders  it  impossible  for  the 
ruffians  to  find  their  way.  Black  Will  thuf 
describes  his  misadventure : — 

"  Mo6hie,  Black  Will  and  Shakebag,  what 
make  you  here  1 
What !  is  the  deed  donel  is  Arden  deadi 
WiU,  What  could  a  blinded  man  perfonn 
inarmst 
Saw  you  not  how  till  now  the  sky  was  dark. 
That  neither  horse  nor  man  could  be  discem'dl 
Yet  did  we  hear  their  horses  as  they  paas'd." 

As  Arden  and  Franklin  return  they  are  in- 


tercepted by  Read,  a  sailor,  who  accuses  Ar- 
den of  a  gross  injustice  in  depriving  him  of 
a  piece  of  land.  This  incident  is  founded 
upon  a  statement  of  the  chronicler,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  superstition  of  the  times, 
that  where  the  murdered  body  of  Arden  was 
first  laid  the  grass  did  not  grow  for  two 
years,  and  that  of  this  very  field  he  had 
wrongfully  possessed  himself : — 

''Many  strangen  came  in  that  mean  time, 
beside  tiie  townsmen,  to  see  the  print  of  his 
body  there  on  the  ground  in  that  field ;  which 
field  he  had,  as  some  have  reported,  most  cruelly 
taken  firom  a  woman  that  had  been  a  widow  to 
one  Cooke,  and  after  married  to  one  Richard 
Read,  a  mariner,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  her 
and  her  husband,  the  said  Read;  for  they  had 
long  enjoyed  it  by  a  lease,  which  they  had  of  it 
for  many  years,  not  then  expired ;  nevertheless 
he  got  it  from  them.  For  the  which  the  said 
Read's  wife  not  only  exclaimed  against  him  in 
shedding  many  a  salt  tear,  but  also  cursed  him 
most  bitterly  even  to  his  face,  wishing  many  a 
vengeance  to  light  upon  him,  and  that  all  the 
world  might  wonder  on  him.** 

There  is  surely  great  power  in  the  following 
passage ;  and  the  denunciation  of  the  sailor 
comes  with  a  terrible  solemnity  after  the 
manifold  escapes  to  which  we  have  been 
witness : — 

"  R«ad,  What !  wilt  thou  do  me  wrong  and 
threaten  me  toot 
Nay,  then,  I'll  tempt  thee,  Arden;  do  thy 

wont 
God !  I  beseech  thee  show  some  miracle 
On  thee  or  thine,  in  plaguing  thee  for  this : 
That  plot  of  ground  which  thou  detainest  from 

me, — 
I  speak  it  in  an  agony  of  spirit, — 
Be  ruinous  and  fatal  unto  thee ! 
Either  there  be  butchered  by  thy   dearest 

friends. 
Or  else  be  brought  for  men  to  wonder  at, 
Or  thou  or  thine  miscarry  in  that  place. 
Or  there  run  mad  and  end  thy  cursed  days. 
Frank,  Fie,  bitter  knave !  bridle  thine  en- 
vious tongue ; 
For  curses  are  like  arrows  shot  upright, 
Which  &lling  down  light  on  the  shooter's  head. 
Read,  Light  where  they  will,  were  I  upon 
the  sea, 
As  oft  I  have  in  many  a  bitter  storm. 
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And  flaw  a  dreadful  aouthem  flaw  at  hand. 
The  pilot  quaking  at  the  doubtful  stonn, 
And  all  the  sailors  praying  on  their  knees, 
Even  in  that  fearful  time  would  I  fall  down. 
And  aak  of  God,  whatever  betide  of  me. 
Vengeance  on  Arden,  or  some  misevent. 
To  show  the  world  what  wrong  the  carle  hath 

done. 
This  charge  III  leave  with  my  distressful  wife; 
My  children  shall  be  taught  such  prayers  as 

these; 
And  thus  I  go,  but  leave  my  curse  with  thee." 

We  have  next  a  scene  in  which,  by  the  device 
of  Alice,  Mosbie  and  Black  Will  fasten  a 
pretended  quarrel  upon  Arden  and  his  friend ; 
but  Mosbie  is  wounded,  and  Black  Will  runs 
away.  A  reconcilement  takes  place  through 
the  subtilty  of  the  wife.  Arden  invites  Mosbie 
with  other  friends  to  supper,  and  the  con- 
spirators agree  that  their  deed  of  wickedness 
shall  be  done  that  night.  The  Chronicler 
briefly  tells  the  story : — 

"  They  conveyed  Black  Will  into  Master  Ar- 
den*8  house,  putting  him  into  a  closet  at  the 
end  of  his  parlour.  Before  this  they  had  sent 
out  of  the  house  all  the  servants,  those  excepted 
which  were  privy  to  the  devised  murder.  Then 
went  Mosbie  to  the  door,  and  there  stood  in  a 
nightgown  of  silk  girded  about  him,  and  this 
was  betwixt  six  and  seven  of  the  clock  at  night 
Master  Arden,  having  been  at  a  neighbour's 
house  of  his,  named  Dumpkin,  and  having 
cleared  certain  reckonings  betwixt  them,  came 
home,  and,  finding  Mosbie  standing  at  the  door, 
asked  him  if  it  were  supper-time  1  I  think  not 
(quoth  Mosbie) ;  it  is  not  yet  ready.  Then  let  us 
go  and  play  a  game  at  the  tables  in  the  mean 
season,  said  Master  Arden.  And  so  they  went 
straight  into  the  parlour;  and  as  they  came  by 
through  the  hall,  his  wife  was  walking  there, 
and  Master  Arden  said.  How  now.  Mistress 
Alice  1  But  she  made  small  answer  to  him.  In 
the  mean  time  one  chained  the  wicket-door  of 
the  entry.  When  they  came  into  the  parlour, 
Mosbie  sat  down  on  the  bench,  having  his  fiice 
toward  the  place  where  Black  Will  stood.  Then 
Michael,  Master  Arden's  man,  stood  at  his  mas- 
ter's back,  holding  a  candle  in  his  hand,  to 
shadow  Black  Will,  that  Arden  might  by  no 
means  perceive  him  coming  forth.  In  their 
play  Mosbie  said  thus  (which  seemed  to  be  the 
watchword  for  Black  WilFs  coming  forth).  Now 


may  I  take  you,  sir,  if  I  will  Take  me?  quoth 
Master  Arden;  which  wayl  With  that  Black 
Will  stepped  forth,  and  cast  a  towel  about  Ms 
neck,  so  to  stop  his  breath  and  strangle  him. 
Then  Mosbie,  having  at  his  girdle  a  pressing- 
iron  of  fourteen  pounds  weight,  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  the  same,  so  that  he  fell  down 
and  gave  a  great  groan,  insomuch  that  they 
thought  he  had  been  killed." 

The  tragedy  follows,  with  very  slight  vari- 
ation, the  circumstances  here  detailed.  The 
guests  arrive ;  but  Alice  betrays  the  greatest 
inquietude :  she  gets  rid  of  them  one  by  one, 
imploring  them  to  seek  her  husband,  and  in 
the  mean  while  the  body  is  removed.  The 
dramatist  appears  here  to  have  depended 
upon  the  terrible  interest  of  the  circum- 
stances more  than  upon  any  force  of  expres- 
sion in  the  characters.  The  discovery  of  the 
murder  follows  pretty  closely  the  narrative 
of  the  Chronicler : — 

"  Here  enter  the  Mayor  and  the  Watch. 

Alice.  How  now,  master  Mayor  1  have  you 
brought  my  husband  home  ? 

Mcufor,  I  saw  him  come  into  your  house 
an  hour  ago. 

Alice.  You  are  deceived;  it  was  a  Lon- 
doner. 

Mayor.  Mistress  Arden,  know  you  not  one 
that  is  call'd  Black  Will  1 

Alice.  I  know  none  such ;  what  mean  these 
questions  f 

Mayor.  I  have  the  council's  warrant  to  ap- 
prehend him. 

Alice.  I  am  glad  it  is  no  worse.  [Aside. 
Why,  master  Mayor,  think  you  I  harbour 
any  such  1 

Mayor.  We  are  informed  that  here  he  is ; 
And  therefore  pardon  us,  for  we  must  search. 
Alice.  Ay,  search  and  spare  yon  not,  through 
every  room : 
Were  my  husband  at  home  you  would  not 
ofier  this. 

Here  enter  Franklik. 
Master  Franklin,  what  mean  vou  come  so 
sad? 
Frank.  Arden  thy  husband,  and  my  friend, 

is  slain. 
Alice.  Ah!   by  whom?  master  Franklin, 

can  you  tell  ? 
Frank.  I  know  not,  but  behind  the  abbey 
There  he  lies  murder'd,  in  most  piteoua  case. 
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Mayor,  Bat,  master  Franklin,  are  yon  sure 

'tUhe? 
Frank,  I  am  too  snre ;  woald  God  I  were 

deceiv'd  ! 
Alice.  Find  out  the  morderen;  let  them 

be  known. 
Frank.  Ay,  so  they  shal] :  come  you  along 

with  us. 
Alice.  Wherefore  1 
Frank.  Know  you  this  hand-towel  and  this 

knifel 
Stuan.   Ah,  Michael !    through   this  thy 
negligence,  -*   • 

Thou  hast  betrayed  and  undone  us  all.  [Aaid^. 
Mich.  I  was  so  afraid,  I  knew  not  what  I 
did; 
I  thought  I  had  thrown  them  both  into  the 
welL  [Aside. 

Alice.  It  IB  the  pig's  blood  we  had  to  sup- 
per. 
But  wherefore  stay  youl  find  out  the  mur- 
derers. 
Mayer.  I  fear  me  yoo*U  prove  one  of  them 

yourself. 
Alice.  I  one  of  themi  what  mean  such 

questions  1 
Frank.  I  fear  me  he  was  murdered  in  this 
house, 
And  carried  to  the  fields ;  for  from  that  place, 
Backwards  and  forwards,  may  you  see 
The  print  of  many  feet  within  the  snow; 
And  look  about  this  chamber  iHiere  we  are, 
And  you  shall  find  part  of  his  guiltless  blood, 
For  in  his  slip-shoe  did  I  find  some  rushes, 
Which  aigue  he  was  murder'd  in  this  room. 
Mayor.  Look  in  the  place  where  he  was 
wont  to  sit : 
See,  see,  his  blood ;  it  is  too  manifest 
Alice.  It  is  a  cup  of  wine  which  Michael 

shed. 
Mich.  Ay,  truly. 

Frank.  It  is  his  blood,  which,  strumpet, 
thou  hast  shed ; 
But,  if  I  live,  thou  and  thy  complices. 
Which  have  conspired  and  wron^t  his  death, 
ShaU  rue  it." 

In  a  subsequent  scene  the  unhappy  woman 
makes  confession  :— 

"  Mayor.  See,  Mistress  Arden,  where  your 
husband  lies. 
Confess  this  foul  &ult,  and  bo  penitent 
Alice.  Arden,  sweet  husband,  what  shall  I 
sayl 


The  more  I  sound  his  name  the  more  he  ! 

bleeds. 
This  blood  condemns  me,  and  in  godiing  forth 
Speaks  as  it  fiills,  and  asks  me  why  I  did  it 
Forgive  me,  Arden  I  I  repent  me  now ; 
And  would  my  death  save  thine,  thou  shouldst 

not  die. 
Bise  up,  sweet  Arden,  and  enjoy  thy  love. 
And  frown  not  on  me  when  we  meet  in  heaven : 
In  heavoi  I  love  thee,  though  on  earth  I  did 

not" 

The  concluding  scene  shows  us  the  principal 
culprits  condemned  to  die : — 

"  Mayor.  Leave  to  accuse  each  other  now. 
And  listen  to  the  sentence  I  shall  give : 
Bear  Moabie  and  his  sister  to  London  straight, 
VThere  they  in  Smithfield  must  be  executed : 
Bear  Mistress  Arden  unto  Canterbury, 
Where  her  sentence  is,  she  must  be  burnt : 
Michael  and  Bnulshaw  in  Feversham 
Most  sufiTer  death. 

Alice.  Let  my  death  make  amends  for  all 
my  sin. 

Moabie.  Fie  upon  women,  this  shall  be  my 
song." 

After  the  play,  Franklin,  in  a  sort  of  epilogue, 
somewhat  inartificially  tells  us  that  Shakebag 
was  murdered  in  Southwark,  and  Black  Will 
burnt  at  Flushing;  that  Qreene  was  hanged 
at  Osbridge,  and  the  painter  fled.  Bradahaw, 
according  to  the  ^Chronicle*  and  the  dra- 
matic representation,  was  an  innocent  person. 
The  drama  concludes  with  the  following 
apologetical  lines : — 


"  Gentlemen,  we  hope  you  'U  pardon  this  naked 
tragedy. 
Wherein  no  filed  points  are  foisted  in 
To  make  it  gracious  to  the  ear  or  eye; 
For  simple  truth  is  gracious  enough, 
And  needs  no  other  points  of  gloxing  stnfiL" 

These  lines  appear  to  us  as  an  indication 
that  the  author  of  'Arden  of  Feversham,* 
whoever  he  might  be,  was  aware  that  such  a 
story  did  not  call  for  the  highest  efforts  of 
dramatic  art  It  was  a  ''naked  tragedy/' 
— ''simple  truth,'* — ^requiring  "no  filed 
points"  or  *'gloung  stuff."  To  a  very  young 
man,  whose  principles  of  art  were  not 
formed,  and  who  had  scarcely  any  models 
before  him,  this  tragic  storj  might  hare  ap- 
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peared  not  only  easy  to  be  dramatued,  bat  a 
worthy  subject  for  his  first  efforts.  We  hare 
to  consider,  too,  how  familiar  the  fearful  nar- 
ratiye  must  have  been  to  the  young  Shak- 
spere.  The  name  of  his  own  mother  was 
Arden ;  perhaps  the  Kentish  Arden  had 
some  slight  relationship  with  her  family; 
but  it  is  eyident  that  the  play  originally 
bore  the  name  of  Arden  of  Feyersham,  as  if 
it  were  to  mark  the  distinction  between  that 
family  and  the  Ardens  of  Wilmecote.  The 
tale,  toQ^  was  narrated  at  uncommon  length 
in  the '  Chronicle '  with  which  Shakspere  waj 
yery  early  familiar.  There  is  considerable 
inequality  in  the  style  of  this  play,  but  that 
inequality  is  not  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  be- 
lieye  that  more  than  one  hand  was  engaged 
in  it  The  dramatic  management  is  always 
skilful ;  the  interest  neyer  flags  ;  the  action 
steadily  goes  forward ;  there  are  no  secondary 
plots  ;  and  the  little  comedy  that  we  find  is 
not  thrust  in  to  produce  a  laugh  firom  a  few 
barren  spectators.  The  writer,  we  think,  was 
familiar  with  London,  which  is  not  at  all  in- 
consistent with  the  belief  that  it  belongs  to 
the  youth  of  Shakspere.  Still,  the  utter 
absence  of  external  eyidence  must  haye  left 
the  matter  exceedingly  doubtful,  eyen  if  the 
tragedy  had  posMSsed  higher  excellences 
than  belong  to  it    It  was  neyer  attributed 


to  .Shakspere  by  any  of  his  contemporaries ; 
and  yet  it  must  haye  been  a  popular  play, 
for  it  was  reprinted  forty  years  after  its  pub- 
lication. Without  doubt  there  may  haye 
been  some  writer,  of  whose  name  and  works 
we  know  nothing,  to  whom  this  play  may 
haye  been  assigned ;  but  if  it  be  improbable 
that  Shakspere  had  written  it,  it  is  equally 
improbable  that  any  of  the  known  dramatists 
who  had  attained  a  celebrity  in  1592  should 
haye  written  it  It  has  none  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  any  one  of  them — ^their  extrayi^ 
gance  of  language ;  their  forced  passion ; 
their  oyerloading  of  classical  allusions ;  their 
monotonous  yersification.  Its  power  mainly 
lies  in  its  simplicity.  The  unhappy  woman 
ia  the  chief  character  in  the  drama  ;  and  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  author  especially  ex- 
hibits in  ''  Mistress  Arden"  that  knowledge 
of  the  hidden  springs  of  human  guilt  and 
weakness  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
generalities  of  any  of  the  early  contempora- 
ries of  Shakspere.  Still  we  must  be  under- 
stood as  not  attempting  to  pronounce  any 
decided  opinion  upon  the  question  of  author- 
ship. We  neither  hold  with  the  German 
critics,  whose  belief  approaches  credulity  in 
this  and  other  cases,  nor  with  the  English, 
who  appear  to  consider,  in  most  things,  that 
scepticism  and  sound  judgment  are  identical. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OP  VERONA. 


A  OHABQB  which  has  been  urged  against 
Shakspere,  with  singular  complacency  on  the 
part  of  the  accusers,  is,  that  he  did  not  in- 
yent  his  plots.  A  writer,  who  in  these  later 
days  has  thought  that  to  disparage  Shak- 
spere would  be  a  commendable  task,  says, 
^  If  Shakspere  had  litUe  of  what  the  world 


calls  learning,  he  had  less  of  inventum,  so  &r 
as  regards  the  fable  of  his  plays.  For  eyery 
one  of  them  he  was,  in  some  degree,  indebted 
to  a  preceding  piece."*  The  assertion  that 
the  most  inyentiye  of  poets  was  without  in- 
yention,  ''  as  far  as  regaxds  the  fable  of  his 

*  '  Life  of  Shakipesn/  In  Lardati't  CyelopadUu 
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plays,"  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  Scott  did 
not  invent  the  &ble  of '  Kenilworth/  because 
the  sad  tale  of  Amy  Robsart  is  found  in 
Mickle's  beautiful  ballad  of  '  Cumnor  Hall.* 
The  truth  is,  that  no  one  can  properly  appre- 
ciate the  extent  as  well  as  the  subtilty  of 
Shakspere^s  invention — its  absorbing  and 
purifying  power — who  has  not  traced  him  to 
his  sources.  It  will  be  our  duty,  in  many 
cases,  to  direct  especial  attention  to  the  ma- 
terial upon  which  Shakspere  worked,  to  show 
how  the  rough  ore  became,  under  his  hands, 
pure  and  resplendent— converted  into  some- 
thing above  all  price  by  the  unapproachable 
skill  of  the  artist.  It  is  not  the  workman 
polishing  the  diamond,  but  converting  by 
his  wonderful  alchymy,  something  of  small 
value  into  the  diamond.  The  student  of 
Shakspere  will  understand  that  we  here  more 
particularly  allude  to  the  great  plays  which 
are  founded  on  previous  imaginative  works, 
such  as  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and  '  Lear ;'  and 
not  to  those  in  which,  like  '  The  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,'  a  few  incidents  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  romance-writers. 

"  But  what  shall  we  do  ?"  said  the  barber 
in  ^  Don  Quixote,'  when,  with  the  priest^  the 
housekeeper,  and  the  niece,  he  was  engaged 
in  making  a  bonfire  of  the  knight's  library 
— ^  what  shall  we  do  with  these  little  books 
that  remain?"  ''These,"  said  the  priest, 
''  are  probably  not  books  of  chivalry,  but  of 
poetry."  And,  opening  one,  he  found  it  was 
the '  Diana'  of  George  Montemayor,  and  said 
(believing  all  the  rest  of  the  same  kind), 
«  These  do  not  deserve  to  be  burnt  like  the 
rest,  for  they  cannot  do  the  mischief  that 
those  of  chivalry  have  done  :  they  are  works 
of  genius  and  fancy,  and  do  nobody  any 
hurt."  Such  was  the  criticism  of  Cervantes 
upon  the  '  Diana '  of  Montemayor.  The  ro- 
mance was  the  most  popular  which  had  ap- 
peared in  Spain  since  the  days  of '  Amadis  de 
Gaul  ;'*  and  it  was  translated  into  English 
by  Bartholomew  Tong,  and  published  in 
1598.  The  story  involves  a  perpetual  con- 
fusion of  modem  manners  and  ancient  my- 
thology ;  and  Ceres,  Minerva^  and  Venus,  as 
well  as  the  saints,  constitute  the  machinery. 
The  one  part  which  Shakspere  has  borrowed, 

*  Dimlop*! '  History  of  FledoB.* 


or  is  supposed  to  have  boiiowed,  is  the  story 
of  the  shepherdess  Felismena,  which  is  thus 
translated  by  Mr.  Dunlop : — **  The  first  part 
of  the  threats  of  Venus  was  speedily  accom- 
plished ;  and,  my  father  having  early  fol- 
lowed my  mother  to  the  tomb,  I  was  left  an 
orphan.  Henceforth  I  resided  at  the  house 
of  a  distant  relative  ;  and,  having  attained 
my  seventeenth  year,  became  the  victim  of 
the  offended  goddess  by  falling  in  love  with 
Don  Felix,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  pro- 
vince in  which  I  lived.  The  object  of  my 
affections  felt  a  reciprocal  passion ;  but  his 
&ther,  having  learned  the  attachment  which 
subsisted  between  us,  sent  his  son  to  court, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  our  union.  Soon  after 
his  departure  I  followed  him  in  the  disguise 
of  a  page,  and  discovered  on  the  night  of  my 
arrival  at  the  capital,  by  a  serenade  I  heard 
him  give,  that  Don  Felix  had  already  dis- 
posed of  his  affections.  Without  being  re- 
cognised by  him,  I  was  admitted  into  his 
service,  and  was  engaged  by  my  fonner 
fever  to  conduct  his  correspondence  with  the 
mistress  who,  since  our  separation,  had  sup- 
planted me  in  his  heart." 

This  species  of  incident,  it  is  truly  observed 
by  Steevens,  and  afterwards  by  Dunlop,  is 
found  in  many  of  th^  ancient  novels.  In 
'Twelfth  Night,'  where  Shakspere  is  sup- 
posed to  have  copied  Bandello,  the  same  ad- 
venture occurs ;  but  in  that  delightful 
comedy,  the  lady  to  whom  the  page  in  dis- 
guise is  sent  falb  in  love  with  him.  Such  is 
the  Story  of  Felismena.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  Shakspere  must  have  known  this  part  of 
the  romance  of  Montemayor,  although  the 
translation  of  Yong  was  not  published  till 
1598  ;  for  the  pretty  dialogue  between  Julia 
and  Lucetta,  in  the  first  act,  where  Julia  up- 
braids her  servant  for  bringing  the  letter  of 
Proteus,  corresponds,  even  to  some  turns  of 
expression,  with  a  similar  description  by  Fe- 
lismena of  her  love's  history.  We  give  a 
passage  from  the  old  translation  by  Bar- 
tholomew Yong,  which  will  enable  our 
readers  to  compare  the  romance-writer  and 
the  dramatist :— - 

"  Yet' to  tiy  if  by  giving  her  some  occasion  I 
might  prevail,  I  said  unto  her — ^And  is  it  so, 
Rosina,  that  Don  Felix,  without  any  regard  to 
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mine  honour,  dares  write  unto  mel  These  are 
things,  miatreaa  (said  she  demurely  to  me  again), 
that  are  commonl j  incident  to  love,  wherefore, 
I  beseech  you,  pardon  me ;  for,  if  I  had  thought 
to  have  angered  you  with  it,  I  would  have  first 
pulled  out  the  balls  of  mine  eyes.  How  cold 
my  heart  was  at  that  blow,  God  knows ;  yet  did 
I  dissemble  the  matter,  and  suffer  myself  to  re- 
main that  night  only  with  my  desire,  and  with 
occasion  of  little  sleep.'* — P.  55. 

The  writer  in  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia,  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned,  says,  ^  *  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona '  (a  rery  poor  drama) 
is  indebted  for  many  of  its  incidents  to  two 
works — the  <  Arcadia'  of  Sidney,  and  the 
^  Diana'  of  Montemayor."  The  single  inci- 
dent in  Sidney's  '  Arcadia'  which  bears  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  story  of  '  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona'  is  where  Pyro- 
cles,  one  of  the  two  heroes  of  the  '  Arcadia,' 
is  compelled  to  become  the  captain  of  a  band 
of  people  called  Helots,  who  had  reyolted 
from  the  Laoedtemonians ;  and  this  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  origin  to  the  thoroughly 
Italian  incident  of  Valentine  being  compelled 
to  become  the  captain  of  the  outlaws:  The 
English  travellers  in  Italy,  in  the  time  of 
Shakspere,  were  perfectly  familiar  with  ban- 
ditti, often  headed  by  daring  adventurers  of 
good  family.  *  Fynes  Moryson,  who  travelled 
between  Rome  and  Naples  in  1594,  has  de- 
scribed a  band  headed  by  *^  the  nephew  of 
the  Cardinal  Cajetano."  We  may,  therefore, 
fairly  leave  the  uninveTUive  Shakspere  to 
have  found  his  outlaws  in  other  narratives 
than  that  of  the  'Arcadia.'  With  regard  to 
the  '  Diana'  of  Montemayor,  we  have  stated 
the  entire  amount  of  what  the  author  of 
*  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona'  is  supposed 
to  have  borrowed  from  it 

Amongst  the  objections  which  Dr.  John- 
son, in  the  dischaxge  of  his  critical  office, 
appears  to  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  raise 
against  every  play  of  Shakspere,  he  says, 
with  regard  to  the  plot  of  this  play,  "he 
places  the  emperor  at  Milan,  and  sends  his 
young  men  to  attend  him,  but  never  men- 
tions him  more."  As  the  emperor  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  vrith  the  story  of  '  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary  that  Shakspere  should  mention 


him  more ;  and  the  mention  of  him  at  all 
was  only  demanded  by  a  poetical  law,  which 
Shakspere  well  understood,  by  which  the 
introduction  of  a  few  definite  circumstances, 
either  of  time  or  place,  is  sought  for,  to  take 
the  conduct  of  a  story,  in  ever  so  small  a 
degree,  out  of  the  region  of  generalization, 
and,  by  so  doing,  invest  it  with  some  of  the 
attributes  of  reality.  The  poetical  value  of 
this  single  line^ 

"  Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court*** — 

can  only  be  felt  by  those  who  desire  to 
attach  precise  images  to  the  descriptions 
which  poetry  seeks  to  put  before  the  mind, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  incidents  which  dra- 
matic poetry  endeavours  to  group  and  em- 
body. Had  this  line  not  occurred  in  the 
play  before  us,  we  should  have  had  a  very 
vague  idea  of  the  scenes  which  are  here 
presented  to  us ;  and,  as  it  is,  the  poet  has 
left  just  such  an  amount  of  vagueness  as  is 
quite  compatible  with  the  free  conduct  of 
his  plot.  He  is  not  here  dramatizing  history. 
He  does  not  undertake  to  bring  before  us 
the  fierce  struggles  for  the  real  sovereignty 
of  the  Milanese  between  Francis  I.  and  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  while  Francesco  Sforza, 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  held  a  precarious  and 
disputed  authority.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
tell  us  of  the  dire  calamities,  the  subtle  in- 
trigues, and  the  wonderful  reverses  which 
preceded  the  complete  subjection  of  Italy  to 
the  conqueror  at  Pavia.  He  does  not  show 
us  the  unhappy  condition  of  Milan,  in  1529, 
when,  according  to  Guicciardini,  the  poor 
people  who  could  not  buy  provisions  at  tho 
exorbitant  prices  demanded  by  the  governor 
died  in  the  streets, — when  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  nobility  fled  from  the  city,  and 
those  who  remained  were  miserably  poor, — 
and  when  the  most  frequented  places  were 
overgrown  with  grass,  nettles,  and  brambles. 
He  gives  us  a  peaceful  period,  wheu  courtiers 
talked  lively  jests  in  the  duke's  saloons,  and 
serenaded  their  mistresses  in  the  duke's 
courts.  This  state  of  things^  might  have 
existed  during  the  short  period  between  the 
treaty  of  Cambray,  in  1529  (when  Francis 
I.  gave  up  all  claims  to  Milan,  and  it  became 
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a  fief  of  the  empire  under  Charles  T.),  and  the 
death  of  Francesco  Sforza,  in  1535 ;  or  it  might 
hare  ezbted  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  life 
of  Sforza,  yrhen  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  he 
was  restored  to  the  dukedom  of  Milan ;  or 
when,  in  1525,  he  received  a  formal  investi- 
ture of  his  dignity.  All  that  Shakspere  at- 
tempted to  define  was  90fM  period  when 
there  was  a  Duke  of  Milan  holding  his  au- 
thority in  a  greater  or  less  degree  under  the 
emperor.  That  period  might  have  been 
before  the  time  of  Francesco  Sforza.  It 
could  not  have  been  after  it,  because,  upon 
the  death  of  that  prince,  the  contest  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Milanese  was  renewed 
between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  till,  in 
1540,  Charles  invested  his  son  Philip  (after- 
wards husband  of  Mary  of  England)  with 
the  title,  and  the  separate  honours  of  a  Duke 
of  Milan  became  merged  in  the  imperial 
family. 

The  one  historical  fact,  then,  mentioned 
in  this  play,  is  that  of  the  emperor  holding 
his  court  at  Milan,  which  was  under  the 
government  of  a  duke,  who  was  a  vassal  of 
the  empire.  Assuming  that  this  fact  pre- 
scribes a  b'mit  to  the  period  of  the  action, 
we  must  necessarily  place  that  period  at 
least  half  a  century  before  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  this  drama.  Such  a  period 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  in  Shakspere^s 
mind.  It  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to 
have  defined  the  period  for  the  purpose  of 
making  his  play  more  intelligible  to  his 
audience.  That  was  all  the  purpose  he  had 
to  accomplish.  He  was  not,  as  we  have 
said  before,  teaching  history,  in  which  he 
had  to  aim  at  all  the  exactness  that  was 
compatible  with  the  exercise  of  his  dramatic 
art.  He  had  here,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
to  tell  a  purely  romantic  story :  and  all  that 
he  had  to  provide  for  with  reference  to  what 
is  called  costume,  in  the  largest  sense  of  that 
word,  was,  that  he  should  not  put  his  cha- 
racters in  any  positions,  nor  conduct  his  story 
through  any  details,  which  should  run  coun- 
ter to  the  actual  knowledge,  or  even  to  the 
conventional  opinions,  of  his  audience.  That 
this  was  the  theoxy  upon  which  he  worked 
as  an  artist  we  have  little  doubt ;  and  that 
^^.  carried  this  theory  even  into  wilful  ana- 


chronisms we  are  quite  willing  to  believe. 
He  saw,  and  we  think  correctly,  that  there 
was  not  less  real  impropriety  in  making  the 
ancient  Greeks  speak  English  than  in  making 
the  same  Greeks  describe  the  maiden  ^'in 
shady  cloister  mew'd'*  by  the  modem  name 
of  a  nun  *.  He  had  to  translate  the  images 
of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  their  language,  into 
forms  of  words  that  an  uncritical  English 
audience  would  apprehend.  Keeping  this 
principle  in  view,  whenever  we  meet  with  a 
commentator  lifting  up  his  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  prodigious  ignorance  of  Shak- 
spere, with  regard  to  geography,  and  chro- 
nology, and  a  thousand  other  proprieties  to 
which  the  empire  of  poetry  has  been  sub- 
jected by  the  inroads  of  modem  accuracy, 
we  picture  to  ourselves  a  far  dififerent  being 
from  the  rude  workman  which  their  pedantic 
demonstrations  have  figured  as  the  beau 
idSal  of  the  greatest  of  poets.  We  see  the 
most  skilful  artist  employing  his  materials 
in  the  precise  mode  in  which  he  intended  to 
employ  them  ;  displaying  as  much  know- 
ledge as  he  intended  to  display ;  and,  after 
all,  committing  fewer  positive  blunders,  and 
incurring  fewer  violations  of  aocoracy,  than 
any  equally  prolific  poet  before  or  after  him. 
If  we  compare,  for  example^  the  violations 
of  historical  truth  on  the  part  of  Shakspere, 
who  lived  in  an  age  when  all  history  came 
dim  and  dreary  before  the  popular  eye,  and 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  lived 
in  an  age  when  all  history  was  reduced  to  a 
tabular  exactness — ^if  we  compare  the  great 
dramatist  and  the  great  novelist  in  this  one 
point  alone,  we  shall  find  that  the  man  who 
belongs  to  the  age  of  accuracy  is  many  de- 
grees more  inaccurate  than  the  man  who 
belongs  to  the  age  of  fable.  There  is,  in 
trath,  a  philosophical  point  of  view  in  which 
we  must  seek  for  the  solution  of  those  con- 
tradictions of  what  is  real  and  probable, 
which,  in  Shakspere,  his  self-complacent  cri- 
tics are  always  delighted  to  refer  to  his 
ignorance.  One  of  their  greatest  discoveries 
of  his  geographical  ignorance  is  furnished 
in  this  play : — Proteus  and  his  servant  go  to 
Milan  by  water.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
Verona  is  inland,  and  that  even  the  river 
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Adlge,  which  waters  Yerona,  does  not  take 
its  course  by  Milan.  Shakspere,  therefore, 
was  most  ignorant  of  geography !  In  Shak- 
spere's  days  countries  were  not  so  exactly 
mapped  out  as  in  our  own,  and  therefore  he 
may,  from  lack  of  knowledge,  have  made  a 
boat  sail  from  Verona,  and  haye  given  Bo- 
hemia a  seabord.  But  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  numberless  other  instances, 
Shakspere  has  displayed  the  most  exact  ac- 
quaintance with  what  we  call  geography — 
an  acquaintance  not  only  with  the  territorial 
boundaries  and  the  physical  features  of  par^ 
ticular  countries,  but  with  a  thousand  nice 
peculiarities  connected  with  their  govern- 
ment and  customs,  which  nothing  but  the 
most  diligent  reading  and  inquiry  could 
furnish.  Is  there  not,  therefore,  another 
solution  of  the  ship  at  Verona,  and  the  sea- 
bord of  Bohemia,  than  Shakspere's  igno- 
rance 7  Might  not  his  knowledge  have 
been  in  subjection  to  what  he  required,  or 
fancied  he  required,  for  the  conduct  of  his 
dramatic  incidents  ?  Why  does  Scott  make 
the  murder  of  a  Bishop  of  Liege,  by  William 
de  la  Marck,  the  great  cause  of  the  quarrel 
between  Charles  the  Bold  and  Louis  XI., 
to  rerenge  which  murder  the  combined 
forces  of  Burgundy  and  France  stormed  the 
city  of  Liege, — ^when,  at  the  period  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  Liegeois  described  in 
'  Quentin  Ihirward,'  no  William  de  la  Marck 
was  upon  the  real  scene,  and  the  murder 
of  a  Bishop  of  Liege  by  him  took  place  four- 
teen years  afterwards  ?  No  one,  we  suppose, 
imputes  this  inaccuracy  to  historical  igno- 
rance in  Scott.  He  was  writing  a  romance, 
we  say,  and  he  therefore  thought  fit  to  sacri- 
fice historical  truth.  The  real  question,  in 
all  these  cases,  to  be  asked,  is.  Has  the  writer 
of  imagination  gained  by  the  violation  of 
propriety  a  full  equivalent  for  what  he  has 
lost  ?  In  the  case  of  Shakspere  we  are  not 
to  determine  this  question  by  a  reference  to 
the  actual  state  of  popular  knowledge  in  our 
own  time.  What  startles  us  as  a  violation 
of  propriety  was  received  by  the  audience  of 
Shakspere  as  a  fact, — or,  what  was  nearer 
the  poet*s  mind,  the  fact  was  held  by  the 
audience  to  be  in  subjection  to  the  fable 
which  he  sought  to  present ; — ^the  world  of 


reality  lived  in  a  larger  world  of  art ; — art 
divested  the  real  of  its  formal  shapes,  and 
made  its  hard  masses  plastic.  In  our  own 
days  we  have  lost  the  power  of  surrender^ 
ing  our  understanding,  spell-bound,  to  the 
witchery  of  the  dramatic  poet.  We  cannot 
sit  for  two  hours  enchained  to  the  one  scene 
which  equally  represents  Verona  or  Milan, 
Rome  or  London,  and  ask  no  aid  to  our 
senses  beyond  what  the  poet  supplies  us  in 
his  dialogue.  We  must  now  have  changing 
scenes,  which  carry  us  to  new  localities ;  and 
pauses,  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  in  the  progress  of  the 
action;  and  appropriate  dresses,  that  we 
may  at  once  distinguish  a  king  from  a  pea- 
sant, and  a  Roman  from  a  Greek.  None  of 
these  aids  had  our  ancestors : — ^but  they  had 
what  we  have  not — a  thorough  love  of  the 
dramatic  art  in  its  highest  range,  and  an 
appreciation  of  its  legitimate  authority. 
Wherever  the  wand  of  the  enchanter  waved, 
there  were  they  ready  to  come  within  his 
circle  and  to  be  mute.  They  did  not  ask,  as 
we  were  long  too  accustomed  to  ask,  for 
happy  Lears  and  unmetaphysical  Hamlets. 
They  were  content  to  weep  scalding  tears 
with  the  old  king,  when  his  "  poor  fool  was 
hanged,"  and  to  speculate  with  the  unre- 
solring  prince  even  to  the  extremest  depths 
of  his  subtlety.  They  did  not  require  tra- 
gedy to  become  a  blustering  melodrame,  or 
comedy  a  pert  farce.  They  could  endure 
poetry  and  wit — ^they  understood  the  alter- 
nations of  movement  and  repose.  We  have, 
in  our  character  of  audience,  become  de- 
graded even  by  our  advance  in  many  appli- 
ances of  civilization  with  regard  to  which 
the  audiences  of  Shakspere  were  wholly 
ignorant.  We  know  many  small  things 
exactly  which  they  were  content  to  leave 
unstudied ;  but  we  have  lost  the  perception 
of  many  grand  and  beautiful  things  which 
they  received  instinctively  and  without 
effort.  They  had  great  artists  working  for 
them,  who  knew  that  the  range  of  their  art 
would  carry  them  far  beyond  the  hard,  dry, 
literal  copying  of  every-day  Nature  which 
we  call  Art ;  and  they  laid  down  their  shreds 
and  patches  of  accurate  knowledge  as  a 
tribute  to  the  conquerors  who  came  to  pub- 
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due  them  to  the  dominion  of  imagination. 
What  cared  thej,  then,  if  a  ship  set  sail 
from  Verona  to  Milan,  when  Valentine  and 
his  man  ought  to  have  departed  in  a  car- 
riage ? — or  what  mattered  it  if  Hamlet  went 
"to  school  at  Wittemberg,*'  when  the  real 
Hamlet  was  in  being  flye  centuries  before 
the  universitj  of  Wittemberg  was  founded  ? 
If  Shakspere  had  lived  in  this  age,  he  might 
have  looked  more  carefully  into  his  maps 
and  his  encyclopaBdias.  We  might  have 
gained  something,  but  what  should  we  not 
have  lost  ? 

"  Shakspere,"  says  Malone,  "is  fond  of  al- 
luding to  events  occurring  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote ;  ***  and  Johnson  observes  that  many 
passages  in  his  works  evidently  show  that 
"he  often  took  advantage  of  the  facts  then 
recent,  and  the  passions  then  in  motion."  t 
This  was  a  part  of  the  method  of  Shakspere, 
by  which  he  fixed  the  attention  of  his  au- 
dience.   The  Nurse,  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,* 
says,  "  It  is  now  since  the  earthquake  eleven 
years."   Dame  Quickly,  in  *  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,*  talks  of  her  "  knights,  and  lords, 
and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches,  I  warrant 
you,  coach  after  coach.**    Coaches  came  into 
general  use  about  1605.     "Bank8*s  horse,*' 
which  was  exhibited  in  London  in  1589,  is 
mentioned  in  '  Love*s  Labour  *s  Lost.*  These, 
amongst  other  instances  which  we  shaU  have 
occasion  to  notice,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
determining  the  period  of  the  dramatic  ac- 
tion; and,  indeed,  they  are,  in  many  cases, 
decided  anachronisms.    In  '  The  Two  Qentle- 
men  of  Verona'  there  are  several  very  curious 
and  interesting  passages  which  have  distinct 
reference  to  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  and  which, 
if  Milan  had  then  been  under  a  separate  du- 
cal government,  would  have  warranted  us  in 
placing  the  action  of  this  play  about  half 
a  century  later  than  we  have  done.    As  it 
is,  the  passages  are  remarkable  examples  of 
Shakspere's  close  attention  to  "facts  then 
recent;"  and  they  show  us  that  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  and  the  intellectual  activity, 
which  distinguished  the  period  when  Shak- 
spere first  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  found 


*  Life.  vol.  ii.  p.  331,  edit.  1821. 
\  t  Note  on  *  King  John.' 
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a  reflection  in  the  allusions  of  this  accurate 
observer. 

The  pursuits  of  the  gallant  spirits  of  the 
court  of  Elizabeth  are  reflected  in  several 
expressions  of  this  comedy.  The  incidental 
notices  of  the  general  condition  of  the  people 
are  less  decided;  but  a  few  passages  that 
have  reference  to  popular  manners  may  be 
pointed  out. 

The  boyhood  of  Shakspere  was  passed  in 
a  country  town  where  the  practices  of  the 
Roman  church  had  not  been  wholly  eradi- 
cated either  by  severity  or  reason.  We 
have  one  or  two  passing  notices  of  these. 
P^teus,  in  the  first  scene,  says, 

"I  will  be  thy  beadsman,  Valentine." 

Shakspere  had,  doubtless,  seen  the  xosary 
still  worn,  and  the  "  beads  bidden,"  perhaps 
even  in  his  own  house.  Julia  compares 
the  strength  of  her  affection  to  the  un- 
wearied steps  of  "  the  true-devoted  pilgrim." 
Shakspere  had,  perhaps,  heaxd  the  tale  of 
some  ancient  denizen  of  a  ruined  abbey, 
who  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  at  Loretto,  or  had  even  visited 
the  sacred  tomb  at  Jerusalem.  Thurio  and 
Proteus  are  to  meet  at  "St.  Qregory's  well." 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  Shakspere  in 
which  a  holy  well  is  mentioned ;  but  how 
often  must  he  have  seen  the  country  people, 
in  the  early  summer  morning,  or  after  their 
daily  labour,  resorting  to  the  fountain  which 
had  been  hallowed  from  the  Saxon  times  as 
under  the  guardian  influence  of  some  vene- 
rated saint !  These  wells  were  closed  and 
neglected  in  London  when  Stow  wrote ;  but 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  cus- 
tom of  making  journeys  to  them,  according 
to  Bourne,  still  existed  amongst  the  people 
of  the  North ;  and  he  considers  it  to  be  "  the 
remains  of  that  superstitious  practice  of  the 
Papists  of  paying  adoration  to  wells  and 
fountains.'*  This  play  contains  several  in- 
dications of  the  prevailing  taste  for  music, 
and  exhibits  an  audience  proficient  in  its 
technical  terms;  for  Shakspere  never  ad- 
dressed words  to  his  hearers  which  they 
could  not  understand.  This  taste  was  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth ;  it  was  not  extinct  in  that  of  the 
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first  Charles ;  but  it  was  lost  amidst  the  pu- 
ritanism  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  pro- 
fligacy of  the  Restoration.  There  is  one  al- 
lusion in  this  play  to  the  games  of  the  people 
— ^  bid  the  base," — which  shows  us  that  the 
social  sport  which  the  school-boy  and  school- 
girl still  enjoy, — ^that  of  prison-base,  or  prison- 
bars, — and  which  still  makes  the  village  green 
vocal  with  their  mirth  on  some  fine  evening 
of  spring,  was  a  game  of  Shakspere*s  days. 
In  the  long  winter  nights  the  farmer's  hearth 
was  made  cheerful  by  the  well-known  ballads 
of  Robin  Hood ;  and  to  <"  Robin  Hood's  &t 
friar"  Shakspere  makes  his  Italian  outlaws 
allude.  But  with  music,  and  sports,  and  ales, 
and  old  wives'  stories,  there  was  still  much 
misery  in  the  land.  ^  The  beggar  "  not  only 
spake  '^puling"  "at  Hallowmas,"  but  his 
importunities  or  his  threats  were  heard  at 
all  seasons.  The  disease  of  the  country  was 
vagrancy ;  and  to  this  deep-rooted  evil  there 
were  oxdy  applied  the  surface  remedies  to 
which  lAunce  alludes,  "  the  stocks "  and 
"the  pillory."  The  whole  nation  was  still 
in  a  state  of  transition  from  semi-barbarism 
to  civilization ;  but  the  foundations  of  mo- 
dem society  had  been  laid.  The  labourers 
had  ceased  to  be  vassals;  the  middle  class 
had  been  created;  the  power  of  the  aristo- 
cracy had  been  humbled,  and  the  nobles  had 
clustered  round  the  sovereign,  having  cast 
aside  the  low  tastes  which  had  belonged 
to  their  fierce  condition  of  independent 
chieftains.  This  was  a  state  in  which  li- 
terature might,  without  degradation,  be 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  general  peo- 
ple; and  "the  best  public  instructor"  then 
was  the  drama.  Shakspere  found  the  taste 
created ;  but  it  was  for  him,  most  especially, 
to  purify  and  exalt  it. 

Without  any  reference  to  the  period  of  the 
poet's  life  in  which  'The  Two  Qentlemen 
of  Verona'  was  written,  Theobald  tells  ub, 
"This  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  worst  plays." 
Hanmer  thinks  Shakspere  "only  enlivened 
it  with  some  speeches  and  lines,  thrown  in 
here  and  there."  Upton  determines  "that, 
if  any  proof  can  be  drawn  firom  manner  and 
style,  Uiis  play  must  be  sent  packing,  and 
seek  for  its  parent  elsewhere."  Johnson, 
though  smgularly  favourable  in  his  opinion 


of  this  play,  says  of  it,  "  There  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  knowledge  and  ignorance,  of  care 
and  negligence."  Mrs.  Lenox  (who,  in  the 
best  slip-slop  manner,  does  not  hesitate  to 
pass  judgment  upon  many  of  the  greatest 
works  of  Shakspere)  says,  "  'T  is  generally 
allowed  that  the  plot^  conduct,  manners, 
and  incidents  of  this  play  are  extremely 
deficient."  On  the  other  hand,  Pope  gives 
the  style  of  this  comedy  the  high  praise  of 
being  "  natural  and  unaffected ;"  although 
he  complains  that  the  familiar  parts  are 
"composed  of  the  lowest  and  most  trifling 
conceits,  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
gross  taste  of  the  age  he  lived  in."  Johnson 
says,  "  When  I  read  this  play,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  I  find,  both  in  the  serious  and  lu- 
dicrous scenes,  the  language  and  sentiments 
of  Shakspere.  It  is  not,  indeed,  one  of  his 
most  powerful  effusions ;  it  has  neither  many 
diversities  of  character,  nor  striking  deli- 
neations of  life.  But  it  abounds  in  yva>fiai 
(sententious  observations)  beyond  most  of 
his  plays;  and  few  have  more  lines  or 
passages  which,  singly  considered,  are  emi- 
nently beautiful."  Coleridge,  the  best  of 
critics  on  Shakspere,  has  no  remark  on  this 
play  beyond  calling  it  "  a  sketch."  Hazlitt, 
in  a  more  elaborate  criticism,  follows  out 
the  same  idea  : "  This  is  little  more  than  the 
first  outlines  of  a  comedy  loosely  sketched  in. 
It  is  the  stoxy  of  a  novel  dramatised  with 
very  little  labour  or  pretension;  yet  there 
are  passages  of  high  poetical  spirit,  and 
of  inimitable  quaintness  of  humour,  which 
are  undoubtedly  Shakspcre's;  and  there  is 
throughout  the  conduct  of  the  fable  a  care- 
less grace  and  felicity  which  marks  it  for 
his."  We  scarcely  think  that  Coleridge  and 
Hazlitt  are  correct  in  considering  this  play 
"  a  sketch,"  if  it  be  taken  as  a  whole.  In 
the  fifth  act,  unquestionably,  the  outlines  are 
"loosely  sketched  in."  The  unusual  short- 
ness of  that  act  would  indicate  that  it  is,  in 
some  degree,  hurried  and  unfinished.  If  the 
text  be  correct  which  makes  Valentine  offer 
to  give  up  Silvia  to  Proteus,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  poet  intended  to  have 
worked  out  this  idea,  and  to  have  exhibited 
a  struggle  of  self-denial,  and  a  sacrifice  to 
friendship,  which  very  young  persons  are  in- 
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clined  to  consider  possible.  Friendship  has 
its  romance  as  well  as  love.  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  comedy  there  is  certainly  ex- 
tremely little  that  can  be  called  sketchy. 
They  appear  to  us  to  be  yery  carefully  finished. 
There  may  be  a  deficiency  of  power,  but  not 
of  elaboration.  A  French  writer  who  has  ana- 
lysed all  Shakspere*8  plays  (M.  Paul  Duport) 
considers  that  this  play  possesses  a  powerful 
chann,  which  he  attributes  to  the  brilliant 
and  poetical  colouring  of  its  style.  He  thinks, 
and  justly,  that  a  number  of  graceful  compa- 
risons, and  of  yivid  and  picturesque  images, 
here  take  the  place  of  the  bold  and  natural 
conceptions  (the  **  yital  and  organic "  style, 
as  Coleridge  expresses  it)  which  are  the  ge- 
neral characteristic  of  his  genius.  In  these 
elegant  generalizations  M.  Duport  properly 
recognises  the  vagueness  and  indecision  of 
the  youthful  poet*.  The  remarks  of  A.  W. 
Schlegel  on  this  comedy  are  acute,  as  usual : 
— <'<The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona'  paints 
the  irresolution  of  lore,  and  its  infidelity  to- 
wards friendship,  in  a  pleasant,  but,  in  some 
degree,  superficial  manner ;  we  might  almost 
say  with  the  levity  of  mind  which  a  passion 
suddenly  entertained,  and  as  suddenly  given 
up,  presupposes.  The  faithless  lover  is  at  last 
forgiven  without  much  difficulty  by  his  first 
mistress,  on  account  of  his  ambiguous  repent- 
ance. For  the  more  serious  part,  the  preme- 
ditated flight  of  the  daughter  of  a  prince,  the 
captivity  of  her  fiebther  along  with  herself  by 
a  band  of  robbers,  of  which  one  of  the  two 
gentlemen,  the  £edthful  and  banished  friend, 
has  been  compulsively  elected  captain, — ^for 
all  this  a  peaceful  solution  is  soon  found. 
It  is  as  if  the  course  of  the  world  was  obliged 
to  accommodate  itself  to  a  transient  youthful 
caprice,  called  love."t  A  writer,  who  has 
well  studied  Shakspere,  and  has  published 
a  volume  of  very  praiseworthy  research  X, 
distinguished  for  correct  taste  and  good  feel- 
ing (although  some  of  its  theories  may  be 
reasonably  doubted),  considers  this  comedy 
Shakspere's  first  dramatic  production,  and 

*  '  Euait  Lltt^alres  sur  Shakcpeue/  tome  ii.  p.  3S7. 

-f  '  LeetttVN  on  Dramatie  Ait  aod  LtenfcnM,*  Bladi'i 
trmilatton.  toL  li.  p.  106. 

t  *  Stulupeuc^t  AutobiographJoJ  Pocmt*'  die.  By  Charles 
ArmitAge  Brown.    1838. 


imagines  that  it  might  have  been  written 
at  Stratford,  and  have  formed  his  chief  re- 
commendation to  the  Blackfriaxs  company. 
He  adds, — ^^This  play  appears  to  me  en- 
riched with  all  the  freshness  of  youth ;  with 
strong  indications  of  his  future  matured 
poetical  power  and  dramatic  effect.      It  is 
the  day-spring  of  genius,  full  of  promise, 
beauty,  and  quietude,  before  the  sun  has 
arisen  to  its  splendour.    I  can  likewise  dis- 
cern in  it  his  peculiar  gradual  development 
of  character,  his  minute  touches,  each  tend- 
ing to  complete  a  portrait ;  and  if  these  are 
not  executed  by  the  master-hand,  as  shown 
in  his  later  plays,  they  are  by  the  same 
apprentice-hand,    each    touch    of  strength 
sufficient   to   harmonise   with   the  whole." 
Johnson  says  of  this  play,  ''  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  very  suocessfuL" 
It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  belief.     The  '^quietude,"  the  ''minute 
touches,"  may  not  have  been  exactly  suited 
to  an  audience  who  had  as  yet  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  delicate  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  Elizabethan  drama.    Shakspere,  in  some 
degree,  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  his  prede- 
cessors as  Raffi^Ue  did  to  the  earlier  painters. 
The  gentle  gradations,  the  accurate  distances, 
the  harmony  and  repose,  had  to  be  superadded 
to  the  hard  outlines,  the  strong  colouring,  and 
the  disproportionate  parts  of  the  elder  artists, 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.     But  our 
dramatist,  who  unquestionably  always  looked 
to  what  the  ttage  demanded  from  him,  how- 
ever he  may  have  looked  beyond  the  mere 
wants  of  his  present  audience,  put  enough  of 
attractive  matter  into  '  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona  *  to  command  its  popularity.    No 
''  clown  "  that  had  appeared  on  the  stage  be- 
fore his  time  could  at  all  approach  to  Launce 
in  real  humour.     But  the  clowns  that  the 
celebrated  Tarleton  represented  had  mere 
words  of  buffoonery  put  into  their  mouths ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Shakspere 
retained  some  of  their  ribaldry.    It  would  be 
some  time  before  he  would  be  strong  enough 
to  assert  the  rights  of  his  own  genius,  as  he 
unquestionably  did  in  his  later  plays.    He 
must,  as  a  young  writer,  have  been  some- 
times forced  into  a  sacrifice  to  the  popular 
requirements. 
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Mr.  Boaden,  m  it  is  stated  hj  Malone,  is 
of  opinion  tliat  'The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona*  contains  the  germ  of  other  plays 
which  Shakspere  afterwards  wrote*.  The 
expression,  "  germ  of  other  plays,"  is  some- 
what undefined  There  are  in  this  play  the 
germ  of  seyeral  incidents  and  situations 
which  occur  in  the  poet's  maturer  works — 
the  germ  of  some  others  of  his  most  admired 
characters— the  germ  of  one  or  two  of  liis 
most  beautiful  descriptions.  When  Julia  is 
deputed  by  Proteus  to  bear  a  letter  to  Silvia^ 
urging  the  love  which  he  ought  to  have 
kept  sacred  for  herself,  we  are  reminded  of 
Viola,  in  <  Twelfth  Night,*  being  sent  to 
plead  tke  Duke's  passion  for  Olivia,  although 
the  other  circumstances  are  widely  different ; 
-—when  we  see  Julia  wearing  her  boy's  dis- 
guise, with  a  modest  archness  and  spirit,  our 
thoughts  iuToluntarily  turn  not  only  to 
Viola,  but  to  Rosalind,  and  to  Imogen,  three 
of  the  most  exquisite  of  Shakspere's  exqui- 
site creations  of  female  character; — when 
Valentine,  in  the  forest  of  Mantua^  ex- 
claims, 

"  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  t 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns," 

we  hear  the  first  faint  notes  of  the  same  de- 
licious train  of  thought,  though  greatly  mo- 
dified by  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
speaker,  that  we  find  in  the  banished  Duke 
of  the  forest  of  Ardennes : — 

"  Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more 

sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pompl" 

When  Valentine  exclaims, 

"And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  tor- 
ments 

we  recollect  the  grand  passage  in '  Macbeth,* 
where  the  same  thought  is  exalted,  and  ren- 
dered terrible,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  speaker's  guilt : — 

"  Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to 
peace, 

•  Malone'i  ShaktpMiv,  by  Bofwcll,  vol.  11.  p.  OS. 


Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstacy." 

There  are,  generally  speaking,  resemblances 
throughout  the  works  of  Shakspere,  which 
his  genius  alone  could  have  preserved  from 
being  imitations.  But,  taking  the  particu- 
lar instance  before  us,  when  with  matured 
powers  be  came  to  deal  with  somewhat  similar 
incidents  and  characters  in  other  plays,  and 
to  repeat  the  leading  idea  of  a  particular 
sentiment,  we  can,  without  difficulty,  per- 
ceive how  vast  a  difference  had  been  pro- 
duced by  a  few  years  of  reflection  and  ex- 
perience ;— how  he  had  made  to  himself  an 
entirely  new  school  of  art,  whose  practice 
was  as  superior  to  his  own  conceptions  as 
embodied  in  his  first  works,  as  it  was  beyond 
the  mastery  of  his  contemporaries,  or  of 
any  who  have  succeeded  him.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  Pope  called  the  style  of 
'  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona*  « simple 
and  unaffected."  It  was  opposed  to  Shak- 
spere's later  style,  which  is  teeming  with 
allusion  upon  allusion,  dropped  out  of  the 
exceeding  riches  of  his  glorious  imagination. 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  obsolete 
words,  and  the  unfamiliar  application  of 
words  still  in  use,  this  comedy  has,  to  our 
minds,  a  very  modem  air.  The  thoughts 
are  natural  and  obvious,  the  images  familiar 
and  general.  The  most  celebrated  passages 
have  a  character  of  grace  rather  than  of 
beauty;  the  elegance  of  a  youthful  poet 
aiming  to  be  correct,  instead  of  the  splen- 
dour of  the  perfect  artist,  subjecting  eveiy 
crude  and  apparently  unmanageable  thought 
to  the  wonderful  alchymy  of  his  all-pene- 
trating genius.  Look,  in  this  comedy,  at 
the  images,  for  example,  which  are  derived 
from  external  naturo,  and  comparo  them 
with  the  same  class  of  images  in  the  later 
plays.  We  might  select  several  illustrations, 
but  one  will  suffice : — 

"  As  the  most  fiivour'd  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow ; 
Even  BO  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum'd  to  folly;  blasted  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime." 

Hero  the  image  is  feeble,  because  it  is  ge- 
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neralized.    But  compare  it  with  the  same 
image  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet : ' — 

"  But  he,  his,  own  affection's  counsellor, 
Is  to  himself — I  will  not  say  how  true, 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close. 
So  &i  from  sounding  and  discovering, 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  enyious  worm, 
Ere  lue  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  Ute  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun." 

Johnson,  as  we  have  already  seen,  con- 
sidered this  comedy  to  be  wanting  in  ''di- 
versity of  character."  The  action,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  mainly  sustained  by  Proteus 
and  Valentine,  and  by  Julia  and  Silvia; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  plot  is  relieved  by 
the  familiar  scenes  in  which  Speed  and 
Launce  appear.  The  other  actors  are  very 
subordinate,  and  we  scarcely  demand  any 
great  diversity  of  character  amongst  them ; 
but  it  seems  to  us,  with  regard  to  Proteus 
and  Valentine,  Julia  and  Silvia,  Speed  and 
Launce,  that  the  characters  are  exhibited, 
as  it  were,  in  pairs,  upon  a  principle  of  very 
defined  though  delicate  contrast.  We  will 
endeavour  to  point  out  these  somewhat  nice 
distinctions. 

Coleridge  says,  "  It  is  Shakspere^s  peculiar 
excellence,* that,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  splendid  picture-gallery  (the  reader  will 
excuse  the  acknowledged  inadequacy  of  this 
metaphor),  we  find  individuality  everywhere, 
— ^mere  portrait  nowhere.  In  all  his  various 
characters  we  still  feel  ourselves  communing 
with  the  same  nature,  which  is  everywhere 
present  as  the  vegetable  sap  in  the  branches, 
sprays,  leaves,  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruits, 
their  shapes,  tastes,  and  odours.  Speaking 
of  the  effect,  that  is,  his  works  themselves, 
we  may  define  the  excellence  of  their  me- 
thod as  consisting  in  that  just  proportion, 
that  union  and  interpenetration  of  the  uni- 
versal and  the  particular,  which  must  ever 
pervade  all  works  of  decided  genius  and 
true  science."*  Nothing  can  be  more  just 
and  more  happy  than  this  definition  of  the 
distinctive  quality  of  Shakspere*s  works, — a 
quality  which  puts  them  so  immeasurably 
above  all  other  works, — "the  union  and 
interpenetration  of  the  universal  and  the 

*  «  The  Friend.*   3id  edit.  1837*  Tol.iii.  p.  191. 


particular^"  It  constitutes  the  peculiar 
charm  of  his  matured  style, — ^it  furnishes 
the  key  to  the  surpassing  excellence  of  his 
representations,  whether  of  facts  which  are 
cognizable  by  the  understanding  or  by  the 
senses,  in  which  a  single  word  individualizes 
the  "  particular"  object  described  or  alluded 
to,  and,  without  separating  it  from  the 
^  universal,"  to  which  it  belongs,  gives  it  all 
the  value  of  a  vivid  colour  in  a  picture,  per- 
fectly distinct,  but  also  completely  bar- 
monioua  The  skill  which  he  attained  in 
this  wonderful  mastery  over  the  whole  world 
of  materials  for  poetical  construction  was 
the  result  of  continued  experiment.  In  his  ! 
characters,  especially,  we  see  the  gradual  I 
growth  of  this  extraordinary  power,  as 
clearly  as  we  perceive  the  differences  be- 
tween his  early  and  his  matured  forms  of 
expression.  But  it  is  evident  to  us,  that,  in 
his  very  earliest  delineations  of  character, 
he  had  conceived  the  principle  which  was 
to  be  developed  in  ''his  splendid  picture- 
gallery."  In  the  comedy  before  us,  Valen- 
tine and  Proteus  are  the  "two  gentlemen" 
— Julia  and  Silvia  the  two  ladies  "  beloved  " 
— Speed  and  Launce  the  two  "clownish" 
ser^'ants.  And  yet  how  different  is  the  one 
from  the  other  of  the  same  class  !  Proteus, 
who  is  first  presented  to  us  as  a  lover,  is 
evidently  a  very  cold  and  calculating  one. 
He  is  "a  votaiy  to  fond  desire;"  but  he 
complains  of  his  mistress  that  she  has  me- 
tamorphosed him— 

"  Made  me  neglect  my  studies— lose  my  time." 

lie  ventures,  however,  to  write  to  Julia ; 
and  when  he  has  her  answer,  "  her  oath  for 
love,  her  honour's  pawn,"  he  immediately 
takes  the  most  prudent  view  of  their  posi- 
tion : — 

"  Oh  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  lores !" 

But  he  has  not  decision  enough  to  demand 
this  approbation : — 

"  I  fcar'd  to  show  my  father  Julia's  letter, . 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love.** 

He  parts  with  his  mistress  in  a  yery  formal 
and  well-behaved  style  ; — ^they  exchange 
rings,  but  Julia  has  first  offered  "  this  re- 
membrance" for  her  sake; — he  nuikes  a 
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commonplace  tow  of  constancy,  whilst  Julia 
rushefl  away  in  tears  ; — ^he  quits  Verona  for 
Milan,  and  has  a  new  love  at  first  sight  the 
instant  he  sees  Silvia.  The  mode  in  which 
he  sets  about  betraying  his  friend,  and  woo- 
ing his  new  mistress,  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  calculating  selfishness  of  his 
nature: — 

"  If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 
If  not,  to  compaBS  her  1 11  use  my  skill." 

He  is  of  that  very  numerous  class  of  men 
who  would  always  be  virtuous,  if  virtue 
would  accomplish  their  object  as  well  as 
vice ; — ^who  prefer  truth  to  lying,  when  lying 
is  unnecessary; — and  who  have  a  law  of 
justice  in  their  own  minds,  which  if  they 
can  observe  they  "will ;"  but  "if  not," — ^if 
they  find  themselves  poor  erring  mortals, 
which  they  infallibly  do,—- they  think 

"  Their  stars  are  more  in  fiiult  than  they." 

This  Proteus  is  a  very  contemptible  fellow, 
who  finally  exhibits  himself  as  a  ruffian  and 
a  coward,  and  is  punished  by  the  heaviest 
infliction  that  the  generous  Valentine  could 
bestow — ^his  forgiveness.  Generous,  indeed, 
and  most  confiding,  is  our  Valentine— a  per- 
fect contrast  to  Proteus.  In  the  first  scene 
he  laughs  at  the  passion  of  Proteus,  as  if  he 
knew  that  it  was  alien  to  his  nature ;  but, 
when  he  has  become  enamoured  himself, 
with  what  enthusiasm  he  proclaims  his  de- 
votion ! — 

"  Why,  man,  she  is  mine  own; 
And  r  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearL" 

In  this  passionate  admiration  we  have  the 
germ  of  Romeo,  and  so  also  in  the  scene 
where  Valentine  is  banished  : — 

"And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  tor- 
ment r 

But  here  is  only  a  sketch  of  the  strength  of 
a  deep  and  all-absorbing  passion.  The  whole 
speech  of  Valentine  upon  his  banishment  is 
forcible  and  elegant ;  but  compare  him  with 
Borneo  in  the  same  condition  :— 

"  Heaven  is  here 
Where  Juliet  lives;  and  every  cat,  and  dog, 
And  little  mouse,  eveiy  unworthy  thing, 


Live  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her, 
But  Romeo  may  not." 

We  are  not  wandering  from  our  purpose  of 
contrasting  Proteus  and  Valentine,  by  show-  | 
ing  that  the  character  of  Valentine  is  com- 
pounded of  some  of  the  elements  that  we 
find  in  Romeo ;  for  the  strong  impulses  of 
both  these  lovers  are  as  much  opposed  as  it 
is  possible  to  the  subtle  devices  of  Proteus. 
The  confiding  Valentine  goes  to  his  banish- 
ment with  the  cold  comfort  that  Proteus 
gives  him : — 

"  Hope  is  a  lovefs  staff;  walk  hence  with  that" 

He  is  compelled  to  join  the  outlaws,  but  he 
makes  conditions  with  them  that  exhibit  the 
goodness  of  his  nature ;  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  him  till  the  catastrophe,  when  his 
traitorous  friend  is  forgiven  with  the  same 
confiding  generosity  that  has  governed  all 
his  intercourse  with  him.  We  have  little 
doubt  of  the  incorrect  sense  in  which  the 
passage  is  usually  received,  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  give  up  Silvia  to  his  false  friend 
—or,  at  any  rate,  of  its  unfinished  nature. 
But  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  probable 
that  he  should  receive  Proteus  again  into  his 
confidence,  upon  his  declaration  of  "  hearty 
sorrow,"  and  that  he  should  do  so  upon 
principle : — 

"  Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied. 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth." 

It  is,  to  our  minds,  quite  delightful  to  find 
in  this,  which  we  consider  amongst  the  earli- 
est of  Shakspere*8  plays,  that  exhibition  of 
the  real  Christian  spirit  of  charity  which, 
more  or  less,  pervades  all  his  writings  ;  but 
which,  more  than  any  other  quality,  has 
made  some  persons,  who  deem  their  own 
morality  as  of  a  higher  and  purer  order,  cry 
out  against  them,  as  giving  encouragement 
to  evil  doers.  We  shall  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  noble  lessons  which 
Shakspere  teaches  dramatically  (and  not 
according  to  the  childish  devices  of  those 
who  would  make  the  dramatist  write  a 
"moniZ"  at  the  end  of  five  acts,  upon  the 
approved  plan  of  a  Fable  in  a  spelling-book), 
and  we  therefore  pass  over,  for  the  present, 
those  profound  critics  who  say  "  he  has  no 
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xnonJ  purpose  in  view."*  But  there  are 
some  who  are  not  quite  so  pedantically  urise 
as  to  affirm  ^  he  paid  no  attention  to  that 
retributive  justice  which,  when  human  affi&irs 
are  rightly  understood,  pervades  them  all,"t 
but  who  yet  think  that  Proteus  ought  to 
have  been  at  least  banished,  or  sent  to  the 
galleys  for  a  few  years  with  the  outlaws  ; 
that  Angelo,  in  'Measure  for  Measure,* 
should  have  been  hanged ;  that  Leontes,  in 
<The  Winter's  Tale,*  was  not  sufficiently 
punished  for  his  cruel  jealousy  by  sixteen 
years  of  sorrow  and  repentance ;  —  that 
lachimo,  in  *  Oymbeline,'  is  not  treated  with 
poetical  justice  when  Posthumus  says, — 

"  SLneel  not  to  me : 
The  power  that  I  have  on  you  is  to  spare 
you;" — 
and  that  Prospero  is  a  very  weak  magician 
not  to  apply  his  power  to  a  better  purpose 
than  only  to  give  his  wicked  brother  and 
his  followers  a  little  passing  punishment ; 
weak  indeed,  when  he  has  them  in  his  hands, 
to  exclaim, — 

"  Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck 
to  the  quick, 
Yet  with  my  nobler  reason  'gainst  my  fiiiy 
Do  I  take  part :  the  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance:   they  being 

penitent, 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further :  go  release  them,  Ariel." 

Not  so  thought  Shakspere.  He,  that  never 
represented  crime  as  virtue,  had  the  largest 
pity  for  the  criminal.  "  He  has  never  var- 
nished over  wild  and  bloodthirsty  passions 
with  a  pleasing  exterior — never  clothed 
crime  and  want  of  principle  with  a  false 
show  of  greatness  of  soul:**!t  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  never  made  the  criminal 
a  monster,  and  led  us  to  flatter  ourselves 
that  he  is  not  a  man.  It  is  as  a  man,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  infirmities  as  all  are  who 
are  bom  of  woman,  that  he  represents  Pro- 
teus, and  lachimo,  and  other  of  the  lesser 
criminals,  as  receiving  pardon  upon  repent- 
ance.   It  is  not  so  much  that  they  are  de- 

»  Lardnec*!  CrdoiMedU,  'Lttenry  and  Sctenti6c  Men/ 
vol.  ii.  p.  188. 
t  IlMd.,  vol.  Hi.  p.  1S2. 
i  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Blacli*i  tnni.,  vol.  Ii.  p.  137. 


serving  of  pardon,  but  that  it  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  characters  of  the  par- 
doners that  they  should  exercise  their  power 
with  severity.  Shakspere  lived  in  an  age 
when  the  vindictive  passions  were  too  fre- 
quently let  loose  by  men  of  all  sects  and 
opinions, — and  much  too  frequently  in  the 
name  of  that  religion  which  came  to  teach 
peace  and  good  wilL  Is  it  to  be  objected  to 
him,  then,  that  wherever  he  could  he  as- 
serted the  supremacy  of  charity  and  mercy ; 
— ^that  he  taught  men  the  "  quality  "  of  that 
blessed  principle  which 

**  Droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  ;* — 

that  he  proclaimed — ^no  doubt  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  all  self-worshippers — that  '^  the  web 
of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and 
ill  together  ;" — and  that  he  asked  of  those 
who  would  be  hard  upon  the  wretched,  ''Use 
every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall 
*scape  whipping  r*  We  may  be  permitted 
to  believe  that  this  large  toleration  had  its 
influence  in  an  age  of  racks  and  gibbets ; 
and  we  know  not  how  much  of  this  chari- 
table spirit  may  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
more  authoritative  and  holier  teaching  of 
the  same  principle, — ^forgotten  even  by  the 
teachers,  but  gradually  finding  its  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  multitade, — till  human 
punishments  at  length  :were  compelled  to  be 
subservient  to  other  influences  than  those  of 
the  angry  passions,  and  the  laws  could  only 
dare  to  ask  for  justice,  but  not  for  ven- 
geance. 

The  generous,  confiding,  courageous,  and 
forgiviug  spirit  of  Valentine  are  well  ap- 
preciated by  the  Duke — ^*  Thou  art  a  gentle- 
man." In  this  praise  are  included  all  the 
virtues  which  Shakspere  desired  to  represent 
in  the  character  of  Valentine  ; — the  absence 
of  which  virtues  he  has  also  indicated  in 
the  selfish  Proteus.  The  Duke  adds,  "  and 
well  derived.'*  **  Thou  art  a  gentleman,"  in 
"thy  spirit" — a  gentleman  in  "thy  unri- 
valled merit ;"  and  thou  hast  the  honours  of 
ancestry — ^the  further  advantage  of  honour- 
able progenitors. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  contrasts 
in  the  characters  of  the  "two  gentlemen," 
Proteus  and  Valentine,  that  we  may  sfpetr 
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to  have  forgotten  our  purpooe  of  also  tracmg 
the  diBtinctiye  peculiarities  of  the  two  ladies 
^  beloved."  Julia,  in  the  sweetest  feminine 
tenderness,  is  entirely  worthy  of  the  poet  of 
Juliet  and  Imogen.  Amidst  her  deep  and 
sustaining  lore  she  has  all  the  playfulness 
that  belongs  to  the  true  woman.  When  she 
receives  the  letter  of  Proteus,  the  struggle 
between  her  affected  indifference  and  her 
real  disposition  to  cherish  a  deep  affection  is 
exceedingly  pretty.  Then  oomes,  and  very 
quickly,  the  development  of  the  change 
which  real  love  works, — the  plighting  her 
troth  with  Proteus, — the  sorrow  for  his  ab- 
sence,— ^the  flight  to  him, — the  grief  for  his 
perjury,  —  the  forgiveness.  How  full  of 
heart  and  gentleness  is  aU  her  conduct  after 
she  has  discovered  the  inconstancy  of  Pro- 
teus !  How  beautiful  an  absence  is  there  of 
all  upbraiding  either  of  her  faithless  lover 
or  of  his  new  mistress !  Of  the  one  she  says, 

"  Becaose  I  love  him,  I  most  pity  him;" 

the  other  she  describes,  without  a  touch  of 
envy,  as 

"  A  viriuons  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautifuL" 

Silvia  is  a  character  of  much  less  intensity  of 
feeling.  She  plays  with  her  accepted  lover 
as  with  a  toy  given  to  her  for  her  amuse- 
ment ;  she  delights  in  a  contest  of  words  be- 
tween him  and  his  rival  Thurio ;  she  avows 
she  is  betrothed  to  Valentine,  when  she  re- 
proves Proteus  for  his  perfidy,  but  she  al- 
lows Proteus  to  send  for  her  picture^  which 
is,  at  least,  not  the  act  of  one  who  strongly 
felt  and  resented  his  treachery  to  his  friend. 
When  she  resolves  to  escape  from  her  prison, 
she  does  not  go  forth  to  danger  and  difficulty 
with  the  spirit  of  Julia^ — ^^a  true-devoted 
pilgrim," — but  she  places  herself  under  the 
protection  of  Eglamour  (^a  veiy  perfect 
gentle  knight,*'  as  Chaucer  would  have 
called  him)— 

"  For  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass." 

She  goes  to  her  banished  lover,  but  she  flies 
from  her  fatker — 

"  To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match." 
When  she  encounters  Proteus  in  the  forest, 


she,  indeed,  spiritedly  avows  her  love  for 
Valentine  and  her  hatred  for  himself;  nor 
is  there,  in  any  of  the  slight  distinctions 
which  we  have  pointed  out,  any  real  in- 
feriority in  her  character  to  that  of  Julia. 
She  is  only  more  under  the  influence  of  cii^ 
cumstances.  Julia,  by  her  decision,  subdues 
the  circumstances  of  her  situation  to  her  own 
wiU. 

Turn  we  now  to  Speed  and  Launce,  the 
two  *' clownish"  servants  of  Valentine  and 
Proteus. 

In  a  note  introducing  the  first  scene  be- 
tween Speed  and  Proteus,  Pope  says,  ^  This 
whole  soene^  like  many  others  in  these  plays 
(some  of  which  I  believe  were  written  by 
Shakspere,  and  otheiB  interpolated  by  the 
players),  is  composed  of  the  lowest  and  most 
trifling  conceits,  to  be  accounted  for  only  by 
the  gross  taste  of  the  age  he  lived  m;papulo 
ut  placereni.  I  wish  I  had  authority  to  leave 
them  out."  There  are  passages  in  Shakspere 
which  an  editor  would  desire  to  leave  out^  if 
he  consulted  only  the  standard  of  taste  in  his 
own  age ;  just  as  there  are  passages  in  Pope 
which  we  now  consider  filthy  and  corrupting, 
which  the  wite  and  fine  ladies  of  the  court  of 
Anne  only  regarded  as  playful  and  piquant. 
The  scenes,  however,  in  which  Speed  and 
Launce  are  prominent, — ^with  the  exception 
of  a  few  obscure  allusions,  which  will  not  be 
discovered  unless  a  commentator  points  them 
out,  and  of  one  piece  of  plain  speaking  in 
Launce,  which  is  refinement  itself  when  com- 
pared with  the  classical  works  of  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's, — these  scenes  offer  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  reform  which  Shakspere  was 
enabled  to  effect  in  the  conduct  of  the  English 
stage,  and  which,  without  doubt,  banished 
a  great  deal  of  what  had  been  offensive  to 
good  manners,  as  well  as  good  taste.  The 
^  clown  "  or  "  fool "  of  the  earlier  English 
drama  was  introduced  into  every  piece.  He 
came  on  between  the  acts  and  sometimes  in- 
terrupted even  the  scenes  by  his  buffooneiy. 
Occasionally  the  author  set  down  a  few  words 
for  him  to  speak ;  but  out  of  these  he  had 
to  spin  a  monologue  of  doggrel  verses  created 
by  his  <<extemporal  wit."  The  ^Jeasts'  of 
Richard  Tarleton,  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  clowns,  were  publbhed  in  1611 ;  and 
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fortunate  it  must  have  been  for  the  morals 
of  our  ancestors  that  Shakspere  constructed 
dialogue  for  his  ^'Olowns,"  and  insisted  on 
their  adhering  to  it:  '^Let  those  that  play 
your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down 
for  them."    The  "  Clown  "  was  the  successor 
of  the  ^'  Vice "  of  the  old  Moralities ;  and 
he  was  the  representative  of  the  domestic 
"Jester"  that  flourished  before  and  during 
the  age  of  Shakspere.     The  "  clownish  " 
servant  was  something  intermediate  between 
the  privileged  "fool"  of  the  old  drama  and 
the  pert  lackey  of  the  later  comedy.   But  he 
originally  stood  in  the  place  of  the  genuine 
"Clown;"  and  his  "conceits"  axe  to  be  re- 
garded partly  as  a  reflection  of  the  manners 
of  the  most  refined,  whose  wit,  in  a  great 
degree,  consisted  in  a  play  upon  words,  and 
partly  as  a  law  of  the  established  drama, 
which  even  Shakspere  could  not  dispense 
with,  if  he  had  desired  so  to  do.     But  his 
instinctive  knowledge  of  the  value  of  his 
dramatic  materials  led  him  to  retain  the 
"  Clowns  "  amongst  other  inheritances  of  the 
old  stage ;  and  who  that  has  seen  the  use  he 
has  made  of  the  "allowed  fool "  in  'Twelfth 
Night,'  and  *As  You  lake  It,'  and  *  AD 's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,'  and  especially  in  *  Lear,' — 
of  the  countiy  clown  in  *  Love's  Labour 's  Lost' 
and  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice,' — and  of  the 
"clownish"  or  witty  servant  in  'The  Two 
Qentleman  of  Verona,'  will  regret  that  he 
did  not  cast  away  what  Pope  has  called 
"low"  and  "trifling,"  determining  to  retain 
a  machinery  equally  adapted  to  the  relief  of 
the  tragic  and  the  heightening  of  the  comic, 
and  entirely  in  keeping  with  what  we  now 
call  the  romantic  drama, — an  edifice  of  which 
Shakspere  found  the  scaffolding  raised  and 
the  stone  quarried,  but  which  it  was  reserved 
for  him  alone  to  build  up  upon  a  plan  in  which 
the  most  apparently  incongruous  parts  were 
subjected  to  the  laws  of  fitness  and  proportion, 
and  wherein  even  the  grotesque  (like  the  grin- 
ning  heads  in  our  fine  Qothic  cathedrals)  was 
in  harmony  with  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 


Speed  and  Launoe  are  both  punsters ;  but 
Speed  is  by  far  the  more  inveterate  one.    He 
begins  with  a  pun — ^my  master  "  is  shipp'd 
already,  and  I  have  play'd  the  sheep  (sliip) 
in  losing  him."    The  same  play  upon  words 
which  the  ship  originates  runs  through  the 
scene;  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that, 
if  Shakspere  made  Verona  a  seaport  in  ig- 
norance (which  we  very  much  doubt), — if, 
like  his  own  Hotspiir,  he  had  "forgot  the 
map," — ^whether  he  would,  at  any  time,  have 
converted  Valentine  into  a  land-traveller,  and 
have  lost  his  pun  upon  a  better  knowledge. 
In  the  scene  before  us,  Speed  establishes  his 
character  for  "  a  quick  wit ;"  Launce,  on  the 
contrary,  very  soon  earns  the  reputation  of 
"a  mad-cap"  and  "an  ass."   And  yet  Launce 
can  pun  as  perseveringly  as  l^>eed.    But  he 
can  do  something  more.    He  can  throw  in 
the  most  natural  touches  of  humour  amongst 
his  quibbles ;  and,  indeed,  he  altogether  for- 
gets his  quibbles  when  he  is  indulging  his 
own  peculiar  vein.     That  vein  is  unques- 
tionably drollery, — as  Hazlitt  has  well  de- 
scribed  it, — ^the    richest   farcical    drollery. 
His  descriptions  of  his  leave-taking,  while 
"the  dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear," 
and  of  the  dog's  misbehaviour  when  he  thrust 
"  himself  into  the  company  of  three  or  four 
gentlemanlike  dogs,"  are  perfectly  irresistible. 
We  must  leave  thee,  Launoe;  but  we  leave 
thee  with  less  regret,  for  thou  hast  worthy 
successors.  Thou  wert  among  the  first  fruits, 
we  think,  of  the  creations  of  the  greatest 
comic  genius  that  the  world  has  seen,  and 
thou  wilt  endure  for  ever,  with  Bottom,  and 
Malvolio,  and  Parolles,  and  Dogberry.    Thou 
wert  conceived,  perhaps,  under  that  humble 
roof  at  Stratford,  to  gaze  upon  which  all  na- 
tions have  since  sent  forth  their  pilgrims! 
Or,  perhaps,  when  the  young  poet  was,  for 
the  first  time,  left  alone  in  the  solitude  of 
London,  he  looked  back  upon  that  shelter 
of  his  boyhood,  and  shadowed  out  his  own 
parting  in  thine,  Jjaunce! 
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CHAPTER  TI. 
THB  COMEDY  OP  ERRORS. 


<  Thb  Comedy  of  Ezron  *  was  clearly  one  of 
Shakspere^s  very  early  plays.  It  was  pro- 
bably untouched  by  its  author  after  its  first 
production.  We  have  here  no  existing  sketch 
to  enable  us  to  trace  what  he  introduced, 
and  what  he  corrected,  in  the  maturity  of 
his  judgment.  It  was,  we  imagine,  one  of 
the  pieces  for  which  he  would  manifest  little 
solicitude  after  his  genius  was  fully  developed. 
The  play  is  amongst  those  mentioned  by  Meres 
in  1598.  The  only  allusion  in  it  which  can  be 
taken  to  fix  a  date  is  one  which  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  civil  contests  of  France  upon 
the  accession  of  Henry  lY. 

We  must  depend,  then,  upon  the  internal 
evidence  of  this  being  a  very  early  play. 
This  evidence  consists, 

1.  In  the  great  prevalence  of  that  measure 
which  was  known  to  our  language  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Chaucer  by  the  name  of  ''rime 
dogerel."  This  peculiarity  is  found  only  in 
three  of  our  author's  plays, — in  '  Love's  La- 
bour *s  Lost,*  in  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,' 
and  in  '  The  Comedy  of  Errors.'  But  this 
measure  was  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  early  English  drama.  It  prevails  very 
much  more  in  this  play  than  in  '  Love's  La- 
bour 's  Lost:'  for  prose  is  here  much  more 
sparingly  introduced.  The  doggrel  seems 
to  stand  half-way  between  prose  and  verse, 
marking  the  distinction  between  the  lan- 
guage of  a  work  of  art  and  that  of  ordinary 
life,  in  the  same  way  that  the  recitative 
does  in  a  musical  composition.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  too,  in  'The  Comedy  of  Errors,' 
that  this  measure  is  very  carefiilly  regulated 
by  somewhat  strict  laws : — 

"We  came  into  the  world  like  brother  and 
brother, 
And  now  let 's  go  hand  in  band,  not  one  be- 
fore another." 

This  concluding  passage,  which  is  cast  in 
the  same  mould  as  the  other  similar  verses 
of  the  play,  is  much  more  regular  in  its 


structure  than  the  following  in  '  Love's 
Labour's  Lost:' — 

"  And  such  barren  plants  are  set  before  tu^that 
we  thankful  should  be. 
Which  we  of  taste  and  feeling  are,  for  those 
parts  that  do  fructify  in  us  more  than  he." 

The  latter  line  almost  reminds  us  of  'Mrs. 
Harris's  Petition,'  which,  according  to  Swift, 
"  Humbly  sheweth 

"  That  I  went  to  warm  myself  in  Lady  Betty's 
chamber,  because  I  was  cold, 
And  I  had  in  a  purse  seven  pounds  four  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  besides  farthings,  in 
money  and  gold." 

The  measure  in  '  The  Comedy  of  Errors '  was 
formed  by  Shakspere  upon  his  rude  prede- 
cessors. In  some  of  these  it  is  not  only 
occasionally  introduced,  but  constitutes  the 
great  mass  of  the  dialogue.  In  '  (hammer 
Gurton's  Needle,'  for  example,  the  doggrel 
measure  prevails  throughout,  as  in  the  con- 
cluding lines : — 

"  But  now,  my  good  masters,  since  we  must  be 

gone. 
And  leave  you  behind  us,  here  all -alone. 
Since  at  our  lasting  ending  thus  merry  we  be, 
For  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle's  sake,  let  us 

have  a  plaudytie." 

The  comedy  of  'Ralph  Router  Doister'  is 
composed  in  the  same  measure.  Nor  was  it 
in  humorous  perfonnances  alone  that  jthis 
structure  of  verse  (which  Shakspere  always 
uses  as  a  vehicle  of  fun)  was  introduced. 
In '  Damon  and  Pithias,'  a  serious  play,  which 
was  probably  produced  about  1570,  the  sen- 
tence of  Dionysius  is  thus  pronounced  upon 
Pithias: — 

"  Pithias,  seeing  thou  takest  me  at  my  word, 

take  Damon  to  thee : 
For  two  months  he  is  thine ;  unbind  him ;  I 

set  him  free; 
Which  time  once  expired,  if  he  appear  not 

the  next  day  by  noon. 
Without  further  delay  thou  shalt  lose  thy  life, 

and  that  full  soon." 
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There  cannot,  we  think,  be  a  stronger  proof 
that  *  The  Oomedy  of  Errors '  was  an  early 
play  of  our  author,  than  its  agreement, 
in  this  particular,  with  the  models  which 
Shakspere  found  in  his  almost  immediate 
predecessors. 

2.  In  *  Love's  Labour  *s  Lost,' '  Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  '  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  and 
'The  Comedy  of  Errors,'  alternate  rhymes 
are  very  frequently  introduced.  Shakspere 
obtained  the  mastery  oyer  this  species  of 
verse  in  the  '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  *'  the  first 
heir  of  his  invention,"  as  he  himself  calls  it. 
He  writes  it  with  extraordinary  facility — 
with  an  ease  and  power  that  strikingly  con- 
trast with  the  more  laboured  elegiac  stanzas 
of  modem  times.  Nothing  can  be  more  har- 
monious, or  the  harmony  more  varied,  than 
this  measure  in  Shakspere's  hands.  Take, 
for  example,  the  well-known  lines  in  the 
'Venus  and  Adonis/  which,  themselves  the 
most  perfect  music,  have  been  allied  to  one 
of  the  most  successful  musical  compositions 
of  the  present  day : — 

''  Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  car, 
Or,  like  a  Mry,  trip  upon  the  green. 
Or,  like  a  njmph,  with  long  dishevell'd  hair. 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing 
seen." 

Compare  these  with  the  following  in  'Love's 
Labour 's  Lost :  '— 

"  A  withefd  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn. 
Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye : 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new  bom, 
And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy." 

Or  yriih  these,  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet:'— 

"  If  I  profane  with  my  unworthiest  hand 
This  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  sin  is  this, — 
My  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand, 
To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender 
kiss." 

Or  with  some  of  the  lines  in  '  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  such  as — 

"  Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo  in 
scorn] 
Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears : 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep;  and  vows  so  bom. 
In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears." 

Or,  lastly,   with  the  exquisite  address  of 
I 


Antipholus  of  Syracuse  to  Luciana,  in  the 
third  act  of  ' The  Comedy  of  Errors:* — 

"  Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and 
speak; 
Lay  open  to  my  earthy  groas  conceit, 
Smother'd  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak. 
The  folded  meaning  of  your  word's  deceit." 

There  was  clearly  a  time  in  Shakspere's 
poetical  life  when  he  delighted  in  this 
species  of  versification ;  and,  in  many  of 
the  instances  in  which  he  has  employed 
it  in  the  dramas  we  have  mehtioned,  the 
passages  have  somewhat  of  a  fragmentary 
appearance,  as  if  they  were  not  originally 
cast  in  a  dramatic  mould,  but  were  amongst 
those  scattered  thoughts  of  the  young  poet 
which  had  shaped  themselves  into  verse, 
without  a  purpose  beyond  that  of  embody- 
ing his  feeling  of  the  beautiful  and  the  har- 
monious. When  the  time  arrived  that  he 
had  fully  dedicated  himself  to  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  he  rarely  ventured  upon 
cultivating  these  offshoots  of  his  early  versir 
fication.  The  doggrel  was  entirely  rejected ; 
the  alternate  rhymes  no  longer  tempted  him 
by  their  music  to  introduce  a  measure  which 
is  scarcely  akin  with  the  dramatic  spirit; 
the  couplet  was  adopted  more  and  more 
sparingly;  and  he  finally  adheres  to  the 
blank  verse  which  he  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  created, — ^in  his  hands  certainly  the 
grandest  as  well  as  the  sweetest  form  in 
which  the  highest  thoughts  were  ever  un- 
folded to  listening  humanity. 

The  commentators  have  puzzled  them- 
selves, after  their  usual  fashion,  with  the 
evidence  which  this  play  undoubtedly  pre- 
sents of  Shakspere's  ability  to  read  Latin, 
and  their  dogged  resolution  to  maintain  the 
opinion  that  in  an  age  of  grammar-schools 
our  poet  never  could  have  attained  that 
common  accomplishment  The  speech  of 
i£geon,  in  the  first  scene, — 

"  A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  imposed 
Than  I  to  speak  my  grie&  unspeakable,** — 

is,  they  admit,  an  imitation  of  the 

**  Infandum,  R^ina,  jubcs  renovare  dolorcm  "  | 

of  VirgiL  ! 

"  Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine,"  I 
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ia  in  CSatullus^  Oyid,  and  Horace.  The  "  owU" 
that  '<8uck  our  breath"  are  the  ''arises''  of 
Oyid.    The  apostrophe  of  Dromio  to  the  yir- 
tues  of  '*  beating" — ^''When  I  am  cold  he 
heats  me  with  beating;  when  I  am  warm  he 
cools  me  with  beating ;  I  am  waked  with  it 
when  I  sleep;  raised  with  it  when  I  sit; 
driyen  out  of  doors  with  it  when  I  go  from 
home ;  welcomed  home  with  it  when  I  re- 
turn "  is  modelled  upon .  Cicero  :  —  ^  Hsec 
studia  adolesoentiam  agunt,  senectutem  ob- 
lectant,  secundas  res  omant)  adyersis  perfu- 
gium  ac  solatium  prsdbent,  delectant  domi, 
non  impediunt  foris,  pemoctant  nobiscum, 
peregrinantur,  rusticantur.*'     The  burning 
of  the  coi\juror's  beard  is  an  incident  copied 
from  the  twelfth  book  of  Virgil's  '^neid,' 
where  Corinaeus  singes  "  the  goodly  bush  of 
hair"  of  Ebusus,  in  a  manner  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  heroic  poetry. 
Lastly,  in  the  original  copy  of  '  The  Comedy 
of  Errors/  the  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  is 
called  Sereptus — a  corruption  of  the  epithet 
by  which  one  of  the  twin  brothers  in  Plautus 
is    distinguished  —  Mencechmus  Surreptus, 
There  was  a  translation  of  this  comedy  of 
Plautus,  to  which  we  shall  presently  more 
fully  adyert.    ^'  If  the  poet  had  not  dipped 
into  the  original  Plautus,"  says  Capell,  "Sur- 
rtphts  had  neyer  stood  in  his  copy,  the  trans- 
lation haying  no  such  affnomen^  but  calling 
one  brother  simply  MenceehmtUf  the  other 
Sondes,"    With  all  these  admissions  on  the 
part  of  some  of  those  who  proclaimed  that 
Farmer  had  made   a  wonderful  discoyery 
when  he  attempted  to  proye  that  Shakspere 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  cUirus 
and  cants,  they  will  not  swerye  from  their 
belief  that  his  n^nd  was  so  constituted  as  to 
be  incapable  of  attaining  that  species  of 
knowledge  which  was  of  the  easiest  attain- 
ment in  his  own  day,  and  for  the  teaching 
of  which  a  school  was  expressly  endowed  at 
Stratford-upon-Ayon.  Steeyens  says,  "  Shak- 
speare  might  haye  taken  the  gencval  plan  of 
this    comedy  from  a  translation  of   '  The 
MensDchmi '  of  Plautus,  by  W.  W.,  ».  f .  (ac- 
cording to  Wood)  William  Warner,  in  1595." 
Ritson  thinks  that  Shakspere  was  under  no 
obligation  to  this  translation ;  but  that  *  The 
Comedy  of  Errors'  ''  was  not  originally  his, 


but  proceeded  from  some  inferior  playwright, 
who  was  capable  of  reading  the  '  Mensachmi  * 
without  the  help  of  a  translation."    Malone 
entirely  disagrees  with  Ritson's  theory  that 
this  comedy  was  much  indebted  to  an  earlier 
production ;  but  sets  up  a  theory  of  his  own 
to  get  oyer  the  difficulty  started  by  Bitson, 
that  not  a  single  name,  word,  or  line  is 
taken  from  Warner's  translation :   a  play 
called  *■  The  Historic  of  Error '  was  enacted 
before  Queen  Elizabeth, ''  by  the  children  of 
Powles,"  in  1576 ;  and  from  this  piece,  says 
Malone,  ^  it  is  extremely  probable  that  he 
was. furnished  with  the  fable  of  the  present 
comedy,"  as  well  as  the  designation  of  "  sur- 
reptus"     Here  is,  unquestionably,  a  yery 
early  play  of  Shakspere, — and  yet  Steeyens 
maintains  that  it  was  taken  from  a  transla- 
tion of  Plautus,  published  in  1595  ;  the-play 
has    no   resemblance,  beyond   the  general 
character  of  the  incidents,  to  this  translsr 
tion, — and  therefore  Ritson  pronounces  that 
it  is  not  entirely  Shakspere's  work ; — and, 
whUe  Malone  denies  this,  he  guesses  that 
^  The  Comedy  of  Errors '  was  founded  upon 
a  much  older  play.    And  why  all  this  con- 
tradictory hypothesis  ?  Simply  because  these 
most  learned  men  are  resolyed  to  hold  their 
own  heads  higher  than  Shakspere,  by  main- 
taining that  he  could  not  do  what  they 
could — read  Plautus  in  the  original.    We 
haye  not  a  doubt  that  '  The  Comedy  of 
Errors '  was  written  at  least  fiye  years  before 
the  publication  of  Warner's  translation  of 
'  The  Mensechmi ;'  and,  further,  that  Shak- 
spere, in  the  composition  of  his  oim  play, 
was  perfectly  familiar  with '  The  Mensschmi ' 
of  Plautus.    In  Hamlet  he  giyes,  in  a  word, 
the  characteristics  of  two  ancient  dramatists ; 
— his  criticism  is  decisiye  as  to  his  familiarity 
with  the  originals :  ^  Seneca  cannot  be  too 
heavT/y  nor  Plautus  too  Uglu"    We  shall  fur- 
nish a  few  extracts  from  this  translation  of 
1595;  whence  it  will  be  seen,  incidentally, 
that  the  lightness  of  the  free  and  natural 
old  Roman  is  wondrously  loaded  by  the  pro- 
saic hand  of  Master  William  Warner. 

The  original  argument  of '  The  Mensechmi,* 
it  will  be  perceiyed,  at  once  gaye  Shakspere 
the  epithet  surreptus,  as  well  as  furnished 
him  with  some  of  the  characters  of  his  play, 
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much  more  distinctly  than  the  translation, 
which  vre  present  with  it : — 

[Plautus.] 

"  Mercator  Siculus,  cui  erant  gemini  fill! ; 
£i,  Burrepto  altero,  mors  obtigit. 
Nomen  surreptitii  illi  indit  qui  domi  est 
AvuB  patemuB,  facit  Menischmum  Sosiclcm. 
£t  is  germamim,  postquam  adolevit,  quseritat 
Oircum  omncs  oras.     Post  Epidamnum  de- 

renit: 
Hlc  fiierat  auctns  ille  surreptitius. 
Mensechmnm  cirem  creduntomnesadrenam: 
Eumque  appellant,  meretrix,  uxor  et  socer. 
li  se  cognoBcunt  fratres  postremd  invicem.** 

[Wabnkb.] 

"  Two  twinbom  sons  a  Sicill  merchant  had, 
MenechmuB  one,  and  Sosicles  the  other : 
The  first  his  &ther  lost  a  little  lad. 
The   grandslre   named   the   latter  like  his 

brother. 
This  (grown  a  man)  long  travel  took  to  seek 
His  brother,  and  to  Epidamnum  came, 
AVhere  th'  other  dwelt  enrich'd,  and  him  so 

like, 
That  citizens  there  take  him  for  the  same : 
Father,   wife,    neighbours,    each    mistaking 

either. 
Much  pleasant  error,  ere  they  meet  together." 

This  argument  is  almost  sufficient  to  point 
out  the  difference  between  the  plots  of 
Plautus  and  of  Shakspere.  It  stands  in  the 
place  of  the  beautiful  narrative  of  ^geon, 
in  the  first  scene  of  '  The  Comedy  of  Errors.' 
In  Plautus  we  have  no  broken-hearted  father 
bereft  of  both  his  sons :  he  is  dead ;  and  the 
grandfather  changes  the  name  of  the  one 
child  who  remains  to  him.  Shakspere  does 
not  stop  to  tell  us  how  the  twin-brothers 
bear  the  same  name;  nor  does  he  explain 
the  matter  any  more  in  the  case  of  the 
Dromios,  whose  introduction  upon  the  scene 
is  his  own  creation.  In  Plautus,  the  brother, 
Mensechmus  Sosicles,  who  remained  with  the 
grandslre,  comes  to  Epidamnum  in  search  of 
his  twin-brother  who  was  stolen,  and  he  is 
accompanied  by  his  servant  Messenio ;  but 
all  the  perplexities  that  are  so  naturally 
occasioned  by  the  confusion  of  the  two  twin- 
servants  are  entirely  wanting.  The  mistakes 
are  carried  on  by  the  ''meretrix,  uxor,  et 


socer"  (softened  by  Warner  into  ^father, 
wife,  neighbours ").  We  have  "  Medicus,"  | 
the  prototype  of  Dr.  Pinch ;  but  the  mother 
of  the  twins  is  not  found  in  Plautus.  We 
scarcely  need  say  that  the  Parasite  and  the 
Father-in-law  have  no  place  in  Shakspere*s 
comedy.  The  scene  in  '  The  Comedy  of 
Errors'  is  changed  from  Epidamnum  to 
EphesuB ;  but  we  have  mention  of  Epidam- 
num once  or  twice  in  the  play. 

'  The  Mensechmi'  opens  with  the  favourite 
character  of  the  Roman  comedy — ^the  Para- 
site ;  the  scene  is  at  Epidamnum.  The 
Parasite  is  going  to  dine  with  Mensechmus, 
who  comes  out  from  liis  house,  upbraiding 
his  jealous  wife.  But  his  wife  is  not  jealous 
without  provocation : — 

''Hanc  mode  uxori  intns  palam  surripui;  ad 
scortum  fero."  , 

The  Antipholus  of  Shakspere  does  not  pro- 
pose to  dino  with  one  **  pretty  and  wild," 
and  to  bestow  "  the  chain  *'  upon  his  hostess, 
till  he  has  been  provoked  by  having  his  own 
doors  shut  upon  him.  Our  poet  has  thus 
preserved  some  sympathy  for  his  Antipholus, 
which  the  Mensechmus  of  Plautus  forfeits 
upon  his  first  entrance.  Mensechmus  and 
the  Parasite  go  to  dine  with  Erotium  (mere- 
trix).  Those  who  talk  of  Shakspere's  ana- 
chronisms have  never  pointed  out  to  us  what 
formidable  liberties  the  translators  of  Shak- 
spere's time  did  not  scruple  to  take  with 
their  originals.  Mensechmus  gives  very 
precise  directions  for  his  dinner,  after  the  > 
most  approved  Roman  fashion : — 

"Jube  igitnr  nobis  tribus  apnd  te  prsndium 

accurarier, 
Atque  aliqnid  seitamentorum  de  foro  obso- 

narier, 
GlandJonidem  suillam,  laridom  pemonidem, 

aut 
Sinciput,  aut  polimenta  porcina,  ant  aliquid 

ad  eum  modum." 

This  passage  W.  W.  thus  interprets : — ^'  Let 
a  good  dinner  be  made  for  us  three.  Hark 
ye,  some  oysters,  a  mary-bone  pie  or  two, 
some  artichokes,  and  potato-roots ;  let  our 
other  dishes  be  as  you  please."  In  reading 
this  bald  attempt  to  transfuse  the  Roman 
luxuries  into  words  accommodated  to  Eng- 
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lish  ideaSy  we  are  forcibly  reminded  how 
''rare  Ben*'  dealt  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity 
in  sach  matters :— 

"The  tongues  of  carps,  dormice^  and  camels' 
heelSy 

BoiVd  in  the  spirit  of  sol,  and  dissolYcd  pearl, 

Apicius'  diet  'gainst  the  epilepsy: 

And  1  will  eat  these  broths  with  spoons  of 
amber, 

Headed  with  diamond  and  carbuncle. 

My  footboy  shall  eat  pheasants,  calver^d  sal- 
mons, 

Knots,  godwits,  lampreys:  I  myself  will  have 

The  beards  of  barbels  served,  instead  of  salads; 

Oil'd  mushrooms,"  &c 

AUshymUl,  Act  XL,  Scene  1. 

The  second  act  in  Plautus  opens  with  the 
landing  of  Mensechmus  Sosicles  and  Messenio 
at  Epidamnum.  The  following  is  Warner's 
translation  of  the  scene : — 

"Men.  Surely,  Messenio,  1  think  seafkrers 
never  take  so  comfortable  a  joy  in  anything  sis, 
when  they  have  been  long  tossed  and  turmoiled 
in  the  wide  seas,  they  hap  at  last  to  ken  land. 

Mes.  1 11  be  sworn,  1  should  not  be  gladder 
to  see  a  whole  country  of  mine  own  than  I  have 
been  at  such  a  sight  But,  I  pray,  wherefore 
are  we  now  come  to  Epidamnuml  must  we  needs 
go  to  sec  every  town  that  we  hear  of  1 

Men.  Till  I  find  my  brother,  all  towns  are 
alike  to  me :  I  must  try  in  all  places. 

Mes.  Why  then,  let 's  even  as  long  as  we  live 
seek  your  brother:  six  years  now  have  we 
roamed  about  thus — ^Istria,  Hispania,  Massylia, 
Illyria,  all  the  upper  sea,  all  high  Greece,  all 
haven-towns  in  Italy.  I  think  if  we  had  sought 
a  needle  all  this  time  we  must  needs  have  found 
it,  had  it  been  above  ground.  It  cannot  be  that 
he  is  alive ;  and  to  seek  a  dead  man  thus  among 
the  living,  what  folly  is  it ! 

Men.  Yea,  could  I  but  once  find  any  man 
that  could  certainly  inform  me  of  his  death,  I 
were  satisfied;  otherwise  I  can  never  desist 
seeking:  little  knowest  thou,  Messenio,  how 
near  my  heart  it  goes. 

Mcs.  This  is  washing  of  a  blackamoor.  Faith, 
let  *8  go  home,  unless  ye  mean  we  should  write 
a  story  of  our  travel. 

Men.  Sirrah,  no  more  of  these  saucy  speeches. 
I  perceive  I  must  teach  you  how  to  servo  me, 
not  to  role  me. 

Mes.  Ay,  so ;  now  it  appears  what  it  is  to  be 


a  servant  Well,  I  must  speak. my  conscience. 
Do  ye  hear,  sir  1  Faith  I  must  tell  you  one  thing : 
when  I  look  into  the  lean  estate  of  your  purse, 
and  consider  advisedly  of  your  decaying  stock, 
I  hold  it  very  needful  to  be  drawing  homeward, 
lest  in  looking  your  brother  we  quite  lose  our- 
selves. For  this  assure  yourself,  this  town,  £pi- 
damnum,  is  a  place  of  outrageous  expenses,  ex- 
ceeding in  all  riot  and  lasciviousness ;  and,  I 
hear,  as  full  of  ribalds,  parasites,  drunkards, 
catchpoles,  coney-catchers,  and  sycophants,  as  it 
can  hold.  Then  for  courtezans,  why  here  's  the 
currentest  stamp  of  them  in  the  world.  You 
must  not  think  here  to  scape  with  as  light  cost 
as  in  other  places.  The  very  name  shows  the 
nature ;  no  man  comes  hither  eine  damno. 

Men.  You  say  very  well  indeed :  g^ve  me  my 
purse  into  mine  own  keeping,  because  I  wiU  so 
be  the  safer,  nne  damno." 

Steevens  considered  that  the  description 
of  Ephesus  in  *  The  Comedy  of  Errors,' — 

"  They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage,"  &c. — 

was  derived  from  Warner's  translation,  where 
^'ribalds,  parasites,  drunkards,  catchpoletf, 
coney-catchers,  sycophants,  and  courtezans,'^ 
are  found ;  the  vcluptarii,  potcUoreSy  gyeo- 
phatUcB,  palpatoresy  and  mereCrioes  of  Plautus. 
But  surely  the  "  jugglers,"  "  sorcerers," 
*'  witches,"  of  Shakspere  are  not  these.  With 
his  exquisite  judgment,  he  gave  Ephesus 
more  characteristic  ".liberties  of  sin."  The 
cook  of  the  courtezan  in  Plautus  first  mis- 
takes the  wandering  brother  for  the  profli- 
gate of  Epidamnum.  Erotium  next  encoun- 
ters him,  and  with  her  he  dines ;  and,  leaving 
her,  takes  charge  of  a  cloak,  which  the  Me- 
naschmus  of  Epidamnum  had  given  her.  In 
<  The  Comedy  of  Errors'  the  stranger  brother 
dines  with  the  wife  of  him  of  Ephesus.  The 
Parasite  next  meets  with  the  wanderer,  and, 
being  enraged  that  the  dinner  is  finished  in 
his  absence,  resolves  to  disclose  the  infideli- 
ties of  Menoechmus  to  his  jealous  wife.  The 
"  errors"  proceed,  in  the  maid  of  Erotium 
bringing  him  a  chain  which  she  says  he  had 
stolen  from  his  wife :  he  is  to  cause  it  to  be 
made  heavier  and  of  a  newer  fashion.  The 
traveller  goes  his  way  with  the  cloak  and 
the  chain.  The  jealous  wife  and  the  Parasite 
lie  in  wait  for  the  faithless  husband,  who, 
the  Parasite  reports,  is  carrying  the  cloak  to 
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the  djer^B ;  and  they  fall  with  their  re- 
proaches upon  the  Mensdchmui  of  Kpidam- 
num,  who  left  the  courtezan  to  attend  to  his 
business.  A  scene  of  violence  ensues ;  and 
the  bewildered  man  repairs  to  Erotium  for 
his  dinner.  He  meets  with  reproaches  only ; 
for  he  knows  nothing  of  the  cloak  and  the 
chain.  The  stranger  MensBchmus,  who  has 
the  cloak  and  chain,  encounters  the  wife  of 
his  brother,  and  of  course  he  utterly  denies 
any  knowledge  of  her.  Her  father  comes  to 
her  assistance,  upon  her  hastily  sending  for 
him.  He  first  reproaches  his  daughter  for 
her  suspicions  of  her  husband,  and  her 
shrewish  temper:  Luciana  reasons  in  a 
somewhat  similar  way  with  Adriana,  in '  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  ;* — and  the  Abbess  is  more 
earnest  in  her  condemnation  of  the  com- 
plaining wife.  The  scene  in  Plautus  wants 
all  the  elevation  that  we  find  in  Shakspere ; 
and  the  old  man  seems  to  think  that  the 
wife  has  little  to  grieve  for,  as  long  as  she 
has  food,  clothes,  and  servants.  Mensschmus, 
the  traveller,  of  course  cannot  comprehend 
all  this ;  and  the  father  and  daughter  agree 
that  he  is  mad,  and  send  for  a  doctor.  He 
escapes  from  the  discipline  which  is  pie- 
paring  for  him ;  and  the  doctor's  assistants 
lay  hold  of  MensBchmus,  the  citizen.  He  is 
rescued  by  Messenio,  the  servant  of  the  trar 
veller,  who  mistakes  hifn  fo»his  master,  and 
begs  his  freedom.  The  servant,  going  to  his 
inn,  meets  with  his  real  master ;  and,  while 
disputing  with  him,  the  Mennchmus  of 
Epidamnum  joins  them.  Of  course,  the 
idaireistemerU  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  both  upon  the  same  scene. 
The  brothers  resolve  to  leave  Epidamnum 
together;  the  citizen  making  proclamation 
that  he  will  sell  all  his  goods,  and  adding, 
with  his  accustomed  loose  notions  of  conjugal 
duty, 

"Veniblt  uxor  qnoque  etiam,  si  quis  emptor 
vencrit." 

Hazlitt  has  said,  ^  This  comedy  is  taken 
very  much  from  *  The  Mensschmi'  of  Plautus, 
and  is  not  an  improvement  on  it."  We 
think  he  is  wrong  in  both  assertions. 

We  have  noticed  some  of  the  anachronisms 
which  the  translator  of  Plautus,  in  Shak- 


spere*8  time,  did  not  hesitate  to  introduce  | 
into  his  performance.    W.  W.  did  not  do  j 
this  ignorantly ;  for  he  was  a  learned  person ;  i 
and,  we  are  told  in  an  address  of '  The  Printer  | 
to  his  Readers,'  had  '^  divers  of  this  poet's  • 
comedies  Englished,  for  the  use  and  delight  . 
of  his  private  friends,  who  in  Plautus'  own  j 
words  are  not  able  to  understand  them." 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  complete  agreement 
as  to  the  principle  of  such  anachronisnui  in 
the  writers  of  Shakspere's  day.    They  em- 
ployed the  conventional  ideas  of  their  own 
time,  instead  of  those  which  properly  be-  j 
longed  to  the  date  of  their  stoty;    they  i 
translated  images  as  well  as  words ;  they 
were  addressing  uncritical  readers  and  spec- 
tators, and  they  thought   it  necessary  to 
make  themselves  intelligible  by  speaking  of 
familiar  instead  of  recondite  things.    Thus 
W.  W.  not  only  gives  us  mary-bone  pies  and 
potatoes,  instead  of  the  complicated  messes 
of  the  Roman  sensualist,  but  he  talks  of 
constables  and  toll-gatherers.  Bedlam  fools  ! 
and  claret.    In  Deuce's  '  Essay  on  the  Ana- 
chronisms and  some  other  Incongruities  of  | 
Shakspere,'  the  offences  of  our  poet  in  '  The  ' 
Comedy  of  Errors '  are  thus  summed  up : —  J 
^  In  the  ancient  city  of  Ephesus  we  have  | 
ducats,  marks,  and  guilders,  and  the  Abbess  \ 
of  a  Nunnery,    Mention  is  also  made  of  | 
several  modem  European  kingdoms  and  of  ' 
America ;  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France*,  | 
of  Turkish  tapestry,  a  rapier,  and  a  striking  \ 
clock ;  of  Lapland  sorcerers,  Satan,  and  even 
of  Adam  and  Noah.  In  one  place  Antipholus 
calls  himself  a  Christian.     As  we  are  un-  j 
acquainted  with  the  immediate  source  whence  * 
this  play  was  derived,  it  is  impossible  to  I 
ascertain  whether  Shakspere  is  responsible 
for  these  anachronisms."  The  ducats,  marks.  ! 
guilders,  tapestry,  rapier,  striking^lock,  and  [ 
Lapland   sorcerers  belong  precisely  to  the 
same  class  of  anachronisms  as  those  we  have  , 
already  exhibited  from  the  pen  of  the  trans-  , 
later  of  Plautus.    Had  Shakspere  used  the  t 
names  of  Grecian  or  Roman  coins,  his  audi-  , 
ence  would  not  have  understood  him.    Such  ' 
matters  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  period  of  a  dramatic  action.     But  wc 

*  Mentltifi  is  certainly  not  made  of  Heory  IV.  {  there  i«  a 
#iq>po«0d  allusion  to  him. 
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think  Douoe  wm  loiiiewhat  hastj  in  pro- 
claiming that  the  AUe»  tf  a  J^umwry,  Satan, 
Adam  and  Noah,  and  Chmtian  were  ana- 
chronisms, in  connexion  with  the  **  ancient 
city  of  Ephesufl.*' 

Bonce,  seeing  that '  The  Comedy  of  Enron" 
was  suggested  bj  '  The  Menechmi'  of  Plau- 
tus,  conndera,  no  doubt,  that  Shakspere  in- 
tended to  place  his  action  »t  the  same  period 
as  the  Roman  play.  It  is  manifest  to  us  that 
he  intended  precisely  the  contiaiy.  'The 
MensMshmi"  contains  inTocations  in  great 
number  to  the  ancient  divinities; — Jupiter 
and  Apollo  are  here  familiar  words.  F^om 
the  first  line  of  '  The  Comedy  of  Srrars*  to 
the  last  we  hare  not  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  classical  mythology.  Was  there  not 
a  time,  then,  even  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Ephestts,  when  there  might  be  an  Abbess — 
men  might  call  themselres  Giristians — and 
Satan,  Adam,  and  Koah  might  be  names  of 
common  use  ?  We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that 
Shakspere  intended  to  select  the  Ephesus  of 
Christianity — the  great  city  of  churches  and 
councils — ^for  the  dwelling-place  of  Anti- 
^bolus,  any  more  than  we  think  that  Duke 
Solinus  was  a  real  personage — that  ''Duke 
Menaphon,  his  most  renowned  unde,"  ever 
had  any  ezistenoe— or  that  eren  his  name 
could  be  finmd  in  any  story  more  trust- 
worthy than  that  of  Greene's  '  Arcadia.*  The 
truth  is,  that,  in  the  same  way  that  ArdeniiM 
was  a  sort  of  terra  ineognita  of  chiralry,  the 
poets  of  Shakspere*s  time  had  no  hesitation 
in  placing  the  fables  of  the  romantic  ages  in 
classical  localities,  leaving  the  periods  and 
the  names  perfectly  undefined  and  imap- 
preciable.  Who  will  undertake  to  fix  a  period 
for  the  action  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  great 
romance,  when  the  author  has  conveyed  his 
reader  into  the  faiiy  or  pastoral  land,  and 
informed  him  **  wha^  manner  of  life  the  in- 
habitants of  that  region  lead  f  '*  We  cannot 
open  a  page  of  Sidney's  '  Arcadia*  without 
being  struck  with  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  anachroai8ms,--and  these  from  a  veiy 
severe  critic,  who,  in  his  'Defence  of  Poesy,' 
denounces  with  merciless  severity  all  viola- 
tion of  the  unities  of  the  drama.  One  example 
will  suffice: — Uistor  and  Damon  sing  a 
'<  double  sestine."    The  classical  spirit  that 


pervades  the  following  lines  belongs  to  the 
''  true  Arcadian"  age  >^ 

*'  O  Mercury,  forcgoer  to  the  evening, 
0  heavenly  huntress  of  the  savage  monntainsy 
0  lovely  star  entitled  of  the  morning, 
While  that  my  voice  doth  fill  these  wofiil 

valleys, 
Vouchsafe  your  silent  ears  to  plaining  moslc. 
Which  oft  hath  echo  tired  in  secret  forasts." 

But  to  what  period  belongs  the  following 
lines  of  the  '  Phaleuciacs,'  which  Zelmene 
sings,  whose  voice  "strains  the  canarjf- 
birds  r'— 

**  Her  eoiinoiis  be  her  eyes,  mine  eyes  the  walls 

be. 
Which  at  fixst  vdllfly  gave  too  open  entry, 
UTor  lampier  did  abide;  my  brsin  was  up- 

Uatffn, 
Undermined  with  a  qpeeoh,  the  piercer  of 

thoughta** 

Warton  has  prettily  said,  speaking  of  Spencer, 
'^  ejxictness  in  his  poem  would  have  been  like 
the  cornice  which  a  painter  introduced  in  the 
grotto  of  Calypso.*'  Those  who  would  define 
everything  in  poetry  are  the  makers  of  cor- 
niced grottos.  As  we  are  not  desirous  of  be- 
longing to  this  somewhat  obsolete  fraternity, 
to  which  even  Warton  himself  affected  to  be- 
long when  he  wrote  what  is  truly  an  apology 
for  'The  Fairy  Queen,'  we  will  leave  our 
readers  to  decide — whether  Duke  Solinus 
reigned  at  Kphesus  before  "  the  great  temple, 
after  having  risen  with  increasing  splendoui- 
from  seven  repeated  misfortunes,  was  finally 
burnt  by  the  Goths  in  their  third  navaF  in- 
vasion ;"*  or  whether  he  presided  over  the 
decaying  city,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  period 
when  Justinian  "  filled  Constantinople  with 
its  statues,  and  raised  his  church  of  St.  So- 
phia on  its  columns  ;'*t  or,  lastly,  whether 
he  approached  the  period  of  its  final  desola- 
tion, when  the  "  candlestick  was  removed  out 
of  its  place,"  and  the  Christian  Ephesus  be- 
came the  Mohammedan  Aiasaluck. 
•  But,  decide  as  our  readers  may — ^and  if 
they  decide  not  at  all  they  will  not  derive 
less  satisfaction  from  the  perusal  of  this 
drama — ^it  has  become  necessary  for  the  de- 
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mands  of  the  modem  theatre  that  the  soenexy 
and  costume  should  belong  to  some  definite 
period.  This  desire  for  exactness  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  an  eyil;  and  it  is  an  evil 
which  necessarilj  belongs  to  what,  at  first 
appearance,  is  a  manifest  improvement  in  the 
modem  stage.  The  exceeding  beauty  and 
accuracy  of  scenery  and  dress  in  our  days  is 
destructiye,  in  some  degree,  to  the  poetical 
truth  of  Shakspere*s  dramas.  It  takes  them 
out  of  the  region  of  the  broad  and  universal, 
to  impair  their  freedom  and  narrow  their 
range  by  a  topographical  and  chronological 
minuteness.  When  the  word  "Thebes"* 
was  exhibited  upon  a  painted  board  to  Shak- 
spere's  audience,  their  thoughts  of  that  city 
were  in  subjection  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
poet;  h\it,  if  a  pencil  as  magical  as  that  of 
Stanfield  had  shown  them  a  Thebes  that  the 
child  might  belieye  to  be  a  reality,  the  words 
to  which  they  listened  would  have  been  com- 
paratively uninteresting,  in  the  easier  gratifi- 
cation of  the  senses  instead  of  the  intellect. 
Poetry  must  always  have  something  of  the 
vague  and  indistinct  in  its  character.  The 
exact  has  its  own  province.  Let  science  ex- 
plore the  wilds  of  Africa^  and  map  out  for  us 
where  there  are  mighty  rivers  and  verdant 
plains,  in  the  places  where  the  old  geo- 
graphers gave  us  pictures  of  lions  and  ele- 
phants to  designate  undiscovered  desolation. 
But  let  poetry  still  have  its  undefined  coun- 
tries ;  let  Arcadia  remain  unsurveyed ;  let  us 
not  be  too  curious  to  inquire  whether  Dromio 
was  an  ancient  heathen  or  a  Christian,  nor 
whether  Bottom  the  weaver  lived  precisely 
at  the  time  when  Theseus  did  battle  with 
the  Centaurs. 

Coleridge  has  furnished  the  philosophy  of 
all  just  criticism  upon  '  The  Comedy  of 
Errors'  in  a  note,  which  we  shall  copy  en- 
tire from  his  'Literary  Remains:'— 

"  The  mjriad-minded  man,  our,  and  all 
men's  Shakspere,  has  in  this  piece  presented 
us  with  a  legitimate  farce  in  exactest  con- 
sonance with  the  philosophical  principles 
and  character  of  farce,  as  distinguished  from 
comedy  and  from  entertainments.  A  proper 
farce  is  mainly  distinguished  from  comedy 
by  the  licence  allowed,  and  even  required,  in 

*  See  Sydney'i  *  Defeitce^of  Poesy.' 


the  fable,  in  order  to  produce  strange  and 
laui^ble  situations.  The  story  need  not  be 
probable,  it  is  enough  that  it  is  possible.  A 
comedy  would  scarcely  allow  even  the  two 
Antipholuses ;  because,  although  there  have 
been  instances  of  almost  indistinguishable 
likeness  in  two  persons,  yet  these  are  mere 
individual  accidents,  eatus  ludentis  natures, 
and  the  vemm  will  not  excuse  the  inveri- 
nmilc  But  farce  dares  add  the  two  Dro- 
mios,  and  is  justified  in  so  doing  by  the  laws 
of  its  end  and  constitution.  In  a  word, 
farces  commence  in  a  postulate,  which  must 
be  granted." 

This  postulate  granted,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  dramatic  action  to  be  managed 
with  more  skill  than  that  of  '  The  Comedy 
of  Errors.'  Haslitt  has  pronounced  a  cen- 
sure upon  the  play  which  is  in  reality  a 
commendation: — ^''The  curiosity  excited  is 
certainly  very  considerable,  though  not  of 
the  most  pleasing  kind.  We  are  teased  as 
with  a  riddle,  which,  notwithstanding,  we 
try  to  solve."  To  excite  the  curiosity,  by 
presenting  a  riddle  which  we  should  try  to 
solve,  was  precisely  what  Plautus  and  Shak- 
spere  intended  to  do.  Our  poet  has  made 
the  riddle  more  complex  by  the  introduction 
of  the  two  Dromios,  and  has  therefore  increased 
the  excitement  of  our  curiosity.  But  whe- 
ther this  excitement  be  pleasing  or  annoying, 
and  whether  the  riddle  amuse  or  tease  us, 
entirely  depends  upon  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion which  the  reader  or  spectator  of  the 
farce  is  disposed  to  bestow  upon  it.  Haalitt 
adds,  ^  In  reading  the  play,  from  the  same- 
ness of  the  names  of  the  two  Antipholuses 
and  the  two  Dromios,  as  well  as  from  their 
being  constantly  taken  for  each  other  by 
those  who  see  them,  it  is  difiicult,  without  a 
painful  effort  of  attention,  to  keep  the  cha- 
racters distinct  in  the  mind.  And  again,  on 
the  stage,  either  the  complete  similarity  of 
their  persons  and  dress  must  produce  the 
same  perplexity  whenever  they  first  enter, 
or  the  identity  of  appearance  which  the 
story  supposes  will  be  destroyed.  We  still, 
however,  having  a  clue  to  the  difiiculty,  can 
tell  which  is  which,  merely  from  the  con-  j 
tradictions  which  arise  as  soon  as  the  dif-  ^ 
ferent  parties  begin  to  speak;  and  we  arc  | 
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indemnified  for  the  perplexity  and  blunders 
into  which  we  are  thrown,  by  seeing  others 
thrown  into. greater  and  almost  inextricable 
ones."  Haslitt  has  here,  almost  undesign- 
edly, pointed  out  the  source  of  the  pleasure 
which,  with  an  "  effort  of  attention," — ^not  a 
''painful  effort,"  we  think, — a  reader  or  spec- 
tator of  'The  Comedy  of  Errors'  is  sure  to 
receive  from  this  drama.  We  have  "  a  clue 
to  the  difficulty;" — ^we  know  more  than  the 
actors  in  the  drama; — ^we  may  be  a  little 
perplexed,  but  the  deep  perplexity  of  the 
characters  is  a  constantly  increasing  triumph 
to  us.  We  hare  neyer  seen  the  play;  but 
one  who  has  seen  it  thus  describes  the  effect : 
^  Until  I  saw  it  on  the  stage  (not  mangled 
into  an  opera),  I  had  not  imagined  the  ex- 
tent of  tiie  mistakes,  the  drollery  of  them, 
their  unabated  continuance,  till,  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act,  they  reached  their  climax 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Pinch,  when  the 
audience  in  their  laughter  rolled  about  like 
waves."  *  Mr.  Brown  addst  with  great  truth, 
"  To  the  strange  contrast  of  grave  astonish- 
ment among  the  actors,  with  their  laughable 
situations  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  who 
are  let  into  the  secret,  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
irresistible  effect."  The  spectators,  the  read- 
ers, have  the  clue,  are  let  into  the  secret,  by 
the  story  of  the  first  scene.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beautifully  managed,  or  is  altogether 
more  Shaksperean,  than  the  narrative  of 
^geon :  and  that  narrative  is  so  clear  and  so 
impressive,  that  the  reader  never  forgets  it 
amidst  all  the  errors  and  perplexities  which 
follow.  The  Duke,  who,  like  the  reader  or 
spectator,  has  heard  the  narrative,  instantly 
sees  the  real  state  of  things  when  the  dhume- 
ment  is  approaching : — 

"  Why,  here  begins  his  morning  stoiy  right" 

The  reader  or  spectator  has  seen  it  all  along, 
—certainly  by  an  effort  of  attention,  for 
without  the  effort  the  characters  would  be 
confounded  like  the  vain  shadows  of  a  half- 
waking  dream; — and,  having  seen  it,  it  is 
impossible,  we  think,  that  the  constant  readi- 
ness of  the  reader  or  spectator  to  solve  the 
riddle  should  be  other  than  pleasurable.    It 

*   *  Shakespeare's   AutoUognphical   Poemi,'  &c.    By 
Charici  Armiuge  Brown. 


appears  to  us  that  every  one  of  an  audienee 
of  'The  Comedy  of  Errors,*  who  keeps  his 
eyes  open,  will,  after  he  has  beeome  a  little 
familiar  with  the  persons  of  the  two  Anti- 
pholuses  and  the  two  Dromios,  find  out  some 
clue  by  which  he  can  detect  a  difference  be- 
tween each,  even  without  "the  practical  con- 
tradictions which  arise  as  soon  as  the  dif- 
ferent parties  begin  to  speak."  Schlegel 
says,  *^  In  such  pieces  we  must  always  pre- 
suppose, to  give  an  appearance  of  truth  to 
the  senses  at  least,  that  the  parts  by  which 
the  misunderstandings  are  occasioned  are 
played  with  masks:  and  this  the  poet,  no 
doubt,  observed."  Whether  masks,  properly 
so  caUed,  were  used  in  Shakspere's  time  in 
the  representation  of  this  play,  we  have  some 
doubt.  But)  unquestionably,  each  pair  of 
persons  selected  to  play  the  twins  must  be 
of  the  same  height, — ^with*  such  general  re- 
semblances of  the  features  as  may  be  made 
to  appear  identical  by  the  colour  and  false 
hair  of  the  tiring-room, — and  be  dressed  with 
apparently  perfect  similarity.  But  let  every 
care  be  taken  to  make  the  deception  perfect, 
and  yet  the  observing  spectator  wiU  detect 
a  difference  between  each ;  some  peculiarity 
of  the  voice,  tome  ''trick  o*  the  eye,"  some 
dissimilarity  in  gait,  some  minute  variation 
in  dress.  We  once  knew  two  adult  twin-bro- 
thers who  might  have  played  the  Dromios 
without  the  least  aids  from  the  arts  of  the 
theatre.  They  were  each  stout,  their  stature 
was  the  same,  each  had  a  sort  of  shuffle  in 
his  walk,  the  voice  of  each  was  rough  and 
unmusical,  and  they  each  dressed  without 
any  manifest  peculiarity.  One  of  them  had 
long  been  a  resident  in  the  country  town 
where  we  lived  within  a  few  doors  of  him, 
and  saw  him  daily;  the  other  came  from  a 
distant  county  to  stay  with  our  neighbour. 
Great  was  the  perplexity.  It  was  perfectly 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  them,  at 
first,  when  they  were  apart;  and  we  well 
remember  walldng  some  distance  with  the 
stranger,  mistaking  him  for  his  brother,  and 
not  discovering  the  mistake  (which  he  hu- 
moured) till  we  saw  his  total  ignorance  of 
the  locality.  But  after  seeing  this  Dromio 
erratieuB  a  few  times  the  perplexity  was  at 
an  end.    There  was  a  difference  which  was 
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palpable,  though  not  exactly  to  be  defined. 
If  the  features  were  alike,  their  expression 
was  somewhat  varied ;  if  their  figures  were 
the  same,  the  one  was  somewhat  more  erect 
than  the  other;  if  their  Toices  wwe  similar, 
the  one  had  a  different  mode  of  accentuation 
from  the  other ;  if  the j  each  wore  a  blue  coat 
with  brass  buttons,  the  one  was  decidedly 
more  slorenly  than  the  other  in  his  general 
appearance.  If  we  had  known  them  at  all 
intimately,  we  probably  should  hare  ceased 
to  think  that  the  outward  points  of  identity 
were  eren  greater  than  the  points  of  differ- 
ence. We  should  haTo,  moreover,  learned 
the  difference  of  their  characters.  It  appears 
to  us,  then,  that  as  this  farce  of  real  life  was 
▼ery  soon  at  an  end  when  we  had  become  a 
little  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  in  the 
persons  of  those  twin  brothers,  so  the  spec- 
tator of  *The  Comedy  of  Errors'  will  very 
soon  detect  the  differences  of  the  Dromios 
and  Antipholuses ;  and  that,  while  hia  curio- 
sity is  kept  alive  by  the  ellbrt  of  attention 
which  is  necessary  for  this  detection,  the 
riddle  will  not  only  not  tea^e  him,  but  its 
peipetual  solution  will  afibrd  him  the  utmost 
satisfaction. 

But  has  not  Shakspere  himself  furnished 
a  clue  to  the  understanding  of  the  ErrcHrs,  by 
his  marvellous  skill  in  the  delineati<»i  of 
character  ?  Pope  forcibly  remarked  that,  if 
our  poet*s  dramas  were  printed  without  the 
names  of  the  persons  represented  being 
attached  to  the  individual  speeches,  we 
should  know  who  is  speaking  by  his  wonder- 
ful discrimination  in  assigning  to  every 
character  appropriate  modes  of  thought  and 
expression.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  is 
unquestionably  the  case  with  Uie  characters 
of  each  of  the  twin-brothers  in  '  The  Comedy 
of  Errors.* 

The  Dromio  of  Syracuse  is  described  by  his 
master  as 

"  A  trusty  rillain,  sir ;  that  very  oft, 
When  I  am  dull  wiUi  care  and  melancholy, 
LighieDS  my  humour  with  his  merry  Jests." 

But  the  wandering  Antipholus  herein  de- 
scribes himself :  he  is  a  prey  to  **  care  and 
melancholy.**     He  has  a  holy  purpose  to 


execute,  which  he  has  for  yean  pursued 
without  success  ^— 

'^  He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  c<mtent 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 
I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water 
That  in  the  ocean  aeeka  another  dn^** 

Sedate,  gentle,  loving,  the  Antipholus  of 
Syracuse  is  one  of  Shakspere's  amiable  crea- 
tions. He  beats  his  slave  according  to  the 
custom  of  slave-beating ;  but  he  laughs  with 
him  and  is  kind  to  him  almost  at  the  same 
moment.  He  is  an  enthusiast,  for  he  i^ls 
in  love  with  Luciana  in  the  midst  of  his 
perplexities,  and  his  lips  utter  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  poetry : — 

"Oh,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note. 
To  drown  me  in  thy  sister  flood  of  tears; 
Sing,  syren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote  : 
Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden 
hairs." 

But  he  is  accustomed  to  habits  of  self-^om-  | 
mand,  and  he  resolves  to  tear  himself  away 
even  from  the  syren : — 

"  Bat,  lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self-wrong, 
I  'U  stop  mine  earn  against  the  mermaid's 
song." 

As  his  perplexities  increase,  he  ceases  to  be 
angry  with  his  slave : — 

''  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I; 
And  here  we  wander  in  illusions : 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  &om  hence ! " 

Unlike  the  Menaechmua  Sosicles  of  Plautus 
he  refuses  to  dine  with  the  courtezan.  He 
is  firm  yet  courageous  when  assaulted  by  the 
Merchant  When  the  Errors  aie  clearing 
up,  he  modestly  adverts  to  his  love  for 
Luciana ;  and  we  feel  that  he  will  be  happy. 
Antipholus  of  Ephesus  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  his  brother  in  the  quality  of  his  intellect 
and  the  tone  of  hie  morals.  He  is  scarcely 
justified  in  calling  his  wife  ^  shrewish.**  Her 
fault  is  a  too  sensitive  afiection  for  him. 
Her  feelings  are  most  beautifully  described 
in  that  address  to  her  supposed  husband : — 

"  Come,  I  will  fsEisten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine : 
Thou  art  sn  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine; 
Whose  weakness,  married    to  thy  stronger 

state. 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  commnnicate : 
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If  Might  ponen  thee  from  me,  it  is  dioss. 
Usurping  irj,  briar,  or  idle  mooL*' 

The  claasicftl  image  of  the  elm  and  the  Tine 
would  haye  been  sufficient  to  express  the 
feelings  of  a  fond  and  confiding  woman ;  the 
exquisite  addition  of  the 

"  Usurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  moss," 

conToys  the  preyailing  uneasiness  of  a  loving 
and  doubting  wife.  Antipholus  of  Ephesus 
has  somewhat  hard  measure  dealt  to  him 
throughout  the  progress  of  the  Errors ; — but 
he  deserves  it.  His  doors  are  shut  against 
him,  it  is  true ; — ^in  his  impatience  he  would 
force  his  way  into  his  house,  against  the 
remonstrances  of  the  good  Balthazar : — 

"  Your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom, 
Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty, 
Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  un- 
known.*' 

He  departs,  but  not  "  in  patience  ; " — ^he  is 
content  to  dine  from  home,  but  not  at  "  the 
Tiger."    His  resolve— 

"  That  chain  will  I  bestow 
(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife) 
Upon  mine  hostess**— 

would  not  have  been  made  by  his  brother  in 
I  a  similar  situation.  He  has  spited  his  wife ; 
!  he  has  dined  with  the  courtezan.  But  he  is 
<  not  satisfied : — 

"  Qo  thou 
And  buy  a  rope's  end ;  that  will  I  bestow 
Among  my  wife  and  her  oonfedeiatet." 

We  pity  him  not  when  he  is  arrested,  nor 
when  he  receives  the  ''  rope's  end  '*  instead 
of  his  '^  ducats."  His  furious  passion  with 
his  wife,  and  the  foul  names  he  bestows  on 
her,  are  quite  in  character ;  and  when  he 
has 

'*  Beaten  the  maids  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor," 

we  cannot  have  a  suspicion  that  the  doctor 
was  practising  on  the  wrong  patient.  In  a 
word,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  although  the 
Antipholus  of  Ephesus  may  be  a  brave  sol- 
dier, who  took  **  deep  scars "  to  save  his 
prince's  life, — and  that  he  really  has  a  right 
to'  consider  himself  much  injured, — he  is 
strikingly  opposed  to  the  i^tipholus  of 
Syracuse  ;   that  he  is  neither  sedate,  nor 


gentle,  nor  tmly-loving ; — that  he  has  no 
habits  of  self-command  ;'»th»t  his  tempera- 
ment 10  sensual ; — and  that,  although  the 
riddle  of  his  perplexity  is  solved,  he  will 
still  find  causes  of  unhappiness,  and  enter- 
tain 

"  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures.*' 

The  characters  of  the  two  Dromios  are  not 
so  distinctly  marked  in  their  points  of  dif- 
ference, at  the  first  aspect.  They  each  have 
their  '*  merry  jests ;"  they  each  bear  a  beat- 
ing with  wonderful  good  temper ;  they  each 
cling  faithfully  to  their  master's  interests. 
But  there  is  certainly  a  marked  diiference  in 
the  quality  of  their  mirth.  The  Dromio  of 
Ephesus  is  precise  and  antithetical,  striving 
to  utter  his  jests  with  infinite  gravity  and 
discretion,  and  approaching  a  pun  with  a  sly 
solemnity  that  is  prodigiously  diverting : — 

**  The  capon  bums,  the  pig  fidls  from  the  spit; 
The  clock  hath  strucken  twelve  upon  the  bell ; 
My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek : 
She  is  so  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold.'* 

Again: — 

**  I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my  pate. 
Some  of  my  mistress*  marks  upon  my  shoul- 
ders. 
But  not  a  thousand  marks  between  you  both." 

He  is  a  formal  humorist,  and,  we  have  no 
doubt,  spoke  with  a  drawling  and  monoto- 
nous accent,  fit  for  his  part  in  such  a  dia- 
logue as  this : — 

"  Ant  E.  Were  not  my  doors  lock'd  up,  and  I 

shut  outi 
DriK  B,  Perdy,  your  doom  were  lock'd,  and 

you  shut  out. 
AiU,  E,  And  did  not  she  henelf  revile  me 

there) 
Dro,  E.  Sans  &ble,  she  herself  reviled  you 

there. 
AfU,  E,  Did  not  her  kitchen-nudd  rail,  taunt, 

and  scorn  mel 
Dro,  E.  Certes,  she  did ;  the  kitchen-vestal 

scom'd  you.** 

On  the  contrary,  the  "  merry  jests  "  of  Dro- 
mio of  Syracuse  all  come  fit>m  the  outpour- 
ing of  his  gladsome  heart.  He  is  a  creature 
of  prodigious  animal  spirits,  running  over 
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with  fim  and  queer  similitudes.  He  makes 
not  the  slightest  attempt  at  arranging  a 
joke,  but  utters  what  comes  uppermost  with 
irrepressible  yolubility.  He  is  an  untutored 
wit,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  gave  his  tongue 
such  active  exercise,  by  hurried  pronuncia- 
tion  and  yariable  emphasis,  as  could  alone 
make  his  long  descriptions  endurable  by  his 
sensitive  master.  Look  at  the  dialogue  in 
the  second  scene  of  Act  II.,  where  Antipholus, 
after  having  repressed  his  jests,  is  drawn 
into  a  tilting-match  of  words  with  him,  in 
which  the  merry  slave  has  clearly  the  victory. 
Look,  again,  at  his  description  of  the  '*  kitchen- 
wench,"— coarse,  indeed,  in  parts,  but  alto- 
gether irresistibly  droll.  The  twin-brother 
was  quite  incapable  of  such  a  flood  of  fiin. 


Again,  what  a  prodigality  of  wit  is  displayed 
in  his  description  of  the  bailiff!  His  epi- 
thets are  inexhaustible.  Each  of  theDromios 
is  admirable  in  his  way :  but  we  think  that 
he  of  Syracuse  is  as  superior  to  the  twin- 
slave  of  Ephesus  as  our  old  Mend  Launce  is 
to  Speed,  in  ^  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.' 
These  distinctions  between  the  Antipholuses 
and  Dromios  have  not,  as  £Bur  as  we  know, 
been  before  pointed  out ; — ^but  they  certainly 
do  exist,  and  appear  to  us  to  be  defined  by 
the  great  master  of  character  with  singular 
force  as  well  as  delicacy.  Of  course  the 
characters  of  the  twins  could  not  be  violently 
contrasted,  for  that  would  have  destroyed 
the  illusion.  They  must  still 
"  Go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before  another."* 


CHAPTER  III. 
LOVE'S  LABOUB'S  LOST^. 


This  play  was  one  of  those  published  in 
Shakspere's  lifetime.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared in  1598,  under  the  following  title: 
'  A  pleasant  conceited  Oomedie,  called  Loues 
Labors  Lost.  As  it  was  presented  before 
her  Highnes  this  last  Christmas.  Newly 
corrected  and  augmented  by  W.  Shakespere.' 
We  have  seen,  from  the  title  of  the  first 
edition  of  '  Love's  Labour's  Lost,'  that,  when 
it  was  presented  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at 
the  Christmas  of  1597,  it  had  been  ''newly 
corrected  and  augmented."  As  no  edition 
of  the  comedy,  before  it  was  corrected  and 
augmented,  is  known  to  exist  (though,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  unique  '  Hamlet '  of  1603, 

*  Lowft  Labvur  *§  Lott.  The  title  of  thto  fiMy  ttaodt  at 
followt  in  the  folio  of  16S3 :  *  Louet  Labour't  LoH.*  The 
modes  in  which  the  genitive  case  and  the  contraction  of 
it  after  a  substantlre  are  printed  In  the  titles  of  other  plays 
in  this  edition,  and  in  some  of  the  earlier  copies,  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  author  Intended  to  call  his  play  *  Lovers 
Labour  Is  Lost.*  The  apostrophe  is  not  given  as  the  mark 
of  the  genitlre  case  in  these  tnstanoea— '  T/ke  Winttn  Tola,' 
— '  A  MUbumnter  ffigkU  Drtam'—iao  printed).  But,  when 
the  verb  U  forms  a  part  of  the  title,  the  apostrophe  b  in- 
troduced, as  in  'Att '»  Wm  thai  ISndt  ITeU.*  We  do  not 
thinlc  ourselves  Justified,  therefore,  in  printing  either 
*  Love's  Lalxnir  Lost,*  or '  Love's  Labours  Lost,'— «s  some 
have  recommended. 


one  may  some  day  be  discovered),  we  have 
no  proof  that  the  few  allusions  to  temporary 
circumstances,  which  are  supposed  in  some 
degree  to  fix  the  date  of  the  play,  may  not 
apply  to  the  augmented  copy  only.  Thus, 
when  Moth  refers  to  ''  the  dancing  horse  " 
who  was  to  teach  Armado  how  to  reckon 
what  ^  deuce-ace  amounts  to,"  the  fact  that 
Banks's  horse  first  appeared  in  London  in 
1589  does  not  prove  that  the  original  play 
might  not  have  been  written  before  1589. 
This  date  gives  it  an  earlier  appearance  than 
Malone  would  assign  to  it,  who  first  settled 
it  as  1591,  and  afterwards  as  1594.  A  sup- 
posed allusion  to  'The  Metamorphosis  of 
Ajax,'  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  printed  in 
1596,  is  equally  unimportant  with  reference 
to  the  original  composition  of  the  play.  The 
''  finished  representation  of  colloquial  excel- 
lence,"* in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act, 
is  supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  passage 
in  Sidney's  'Arcadia,'  first  printed  in  1590. 
The  passage  might  have  been  introduced  in 
the  augmented  copy;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  the  '  Arcadia '  was  known  in  manu- 

'  JohoaoB. 
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script  before  it  was  printed.  Lastly,  the 
mask  in  the  fifth  act,  where  the  King  and 
his  lords  appear  in  Bossian  habits,  and  the 
allusions  to  Muscovites,  which  this  mask  pro- 
duces, are  supposed  by  Warburton  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  public  concern  for  the 
settlement  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Russia  in  1591.  But  the  learned  commen- 
tator oTerlooks  a  passage  in  Hall's  'Chro- 
nicle,* which  shows  that  a  mask  of  Muscovites 
was  a  court  recreation  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII. 

In  the  eMrinnc  evidence,  therefore,  which 
this  comedy  supplies,  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  disprove  the  belief  which  we  enters 
tain  that,  before  it  had  been  "  corrected  and 
augmented,"  <  Love's  Labour 's  Lost '  was  one 
of  the  plays  produced  by  Shakspere  about 
1589,  when,  being  only  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  he  was  a  joint-proprietor  of  the  Black- 
iriars  theatre.  The  intrinsic  evidence  ap- 
pears to  us  entirely  to  support  this  opinion ; 
and,  as  this  evidence  involves  several  curious 
particulars  of  literary  histoiy,  we  have  to 
request  the  reader's  indulgence  whilst  we 
examine  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

Coleridge,  who  always  speaks  of  this 
comedy  as  a  '' juvenile  drama" — ^^'a  young 
author's  first  work," — says,  *'  The  characters 
in  this  play  are  either  impersonated  out  of 
Shakspere's  own  multiformity  by  imaginative 
self-position,  or  out  of  such  as  a  country  tavm 
and  a  schoolbot/'s  observation  might  supply"* 
For  this  production,  Shakspere,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, found  neither  characters  nor  plot  in 
any  previous  romance  or  drama.  "  I  have 
not  hitherto  discovered,"  says  Steevens,  ''any 
novel  on  which  this  comedy  appears  to  have 
been  founded:  and  yet  the  story  of  it  has 
most  of  the  features  of  an  ancient  romance." 
Steevens  might  have  more  correctly  said, 
that  the  story  has  most  of  the  features  which 
would  be  derived  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  romances.  The  action  of 
the  comedy,  and  the  higher  actors,  are  the 
creations  of  one  who  was  imbued  with  the 
romantic  spirit  of  the  middle  ages — ^who  was 
conversant  "  with  their  Courts  of  Love,  and 
all  that  lighter  drapery  of  chivalry,  which 
engaged  even  mighty  kings  with  a  sort  of 

•  'Litenu7  Remmliu/  rol.  ii.  p.  108. 


serio-comic  interest,  and  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  more  completely  the 
smaller  princes."  t  Our  poet  himself,  in 
this  play,  alludes  to  the  Spanish  romances  of 
chivalry : — 

"  This  child  ot  fancy,  that  Armado  hight, 
For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate. 
In  high-born  words,  the  worth  of  many  a 
knight 
From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  de- 
bate." 

With  these  materials,  and  out  of  his  own 
"  imaginative  self-position,"  might  Shakspere 
have  readily  produced  the  King  and  Princess, 
the  lords  and  ladies,  of  this  comedy ;  and  he 
might  have  caught  the  tone  of  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,— the  wit,  the  play  upon  words, 
the  forced  attempts  to  say  and  do  clever' 
things, — ^without  any  actual  contact  with 
the  society  which  was  accessible  to  him  after 
his  fame  conferred  distinction  even  upon  the 
highest  and  most  accomplished  patron.  The 
more  ludicrous  characters  of  the  drama  were 
unquestionably  within  the  range  of  "a  school- 
boy's observation." 

And  first,  of  Don  Armado,  whom  Scott  calls 
"the  Euphuist"]:  The  historical  events 
which  are  interwoven  with  the  plot  of  Scott's 
'  Monastery '  must  have  happened  about  1562 
or  1563,  before  the  authority  of  the  unhappy 
Queen  of  Scots  was  openly  trodden  under 
foot  by  Murray  and  her  rebellious  lords ;  and 
she  had  at  least  the  personal  liberty,  if  not 
the  free  will,  of  a  supreme  ruler.  Our  great 
novelist  is,  as  is  well  known,  not  very  exact 
in  the  matter  of  dates;  and  in  the  present 
instance  his  licence  is  somewhat  extravagant. 
Explaining  the  source  of  the  afiectations  of 
his  Euphuist^  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  he  says — 
"  it  was  about  this  period  that '  the  only  rare 
poet  of  his  time,  the  witty,  comical,  face- 
tiously-quick, and  quickly-facetious  John 
Lyly — ^he  that  sate  at  Apollo's  table,  and  to 
whom  Phoebus  gave  a  wreath  of  his  own 
bays  without  snatching' §— he,  in  short,  who 
wrote   that    singularly    coxcombical    work 

t  '  Literary  RmuiiDt/  vol.  II.  p.  104. 
i  Introduction  to  *  The  Monastery/ 
I  Extract  from  Blount,  the  editor  of  ilx  of  Lyly'i  pUyi, 
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called  *  Buphue$  and  kia  JShigkmd  * — yns  in 
the  very  lenith  of  his  abturditj  and  reputa- 
tion.    The  qnaini,  forced,  and  unnatural 
style  which  he  introduced  by  his  'Anatomy 
of  Wit  *  had  a  fa^ion  as  rapid  as  it  was 
momentary; — all  the  court  ladies  were  his 
scholars,  and  to  patier  Buphuisme  was  as 
necessary  a  qualification  to  a  courtly  gallant 
as  those  of  understanding  how  to  use  his 
rapier,  or  to  dance  a  measure."''^    This  state- 
ment is  somewhat  calculated  to  mislead  the 
student  of  our  literary  history  as  to  the 
period  of  the  commencement,  and  of  the 
duration,  of  Lyly*s  influence  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  **  polite  conversation."    '  Euphues, — 
the  Anatomy  of  Wit,*  was  first  published  in 
1580;  and  *  Euphues  and  his  England'  in 
1581 — some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  after 
the  time  when  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  (the  Eng- 
glish  Catholic  who  surrendered  himself  to 
the  champions  of  John  Knox  and  the  Re- 
formation) explained  to  Mary  of  Arenel  the 
merits  of  <  The  Anatomy  of  Wit  *—<<  that 
all-to-be-unpazalleled  volume — ^that  quintes- 
sence of  human  wit— that  treasury  of  quaint 
invention — ^that  exquisitely-pleasant-to-read 
and    inevitably-necessaiy-to-be-remembered 
manna]  of  all  that  is  worthy  to  be  known.*' t 
Nor  was  the   fuhion  of  Euphuism  as  mo- 
mentary as  Boott  represents  it  to  have  been. 
The  prevalence  of  this  '*  spurious  and  un* 
natural  mode  of  conversation**]:  is  alluded 
to  in  Jonson*8  '  Every  man  out  of  his  Hu- 
mour,* first  acted  in  1699; — and  it  forms  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  the  satire  of  rare  Ben*s 
'  Cynthia's  Bevels,*  first  acted  in  1600.    But 
the  most  important  question  with  reference 
to  Shakspere's  employment  of  the  affected 
phraseology  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Armado  is,  whether  this  "quaint,  forced,  and 
unnatural  style  *'  was  an  imitation  of  that 
said  to  be  introduced  by  Lyiy;  if,  indeed, 
Lyly  did  more  than  reduce  to  a  system  those 
innovations  of  language  which  had  obtained 
a  currency  amongst  us  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  appearance  of  his  books.  Blount, 
it  is  true,  says — ^Our  nation  are  in  his 
debt  for  a  new  English  which  he  taught  them. 

*  '  MooMtery,*  chap.  xW. 

\  Ibid. 

i  Giflbrd's  *  Works  of  Ben  Jonton,*  vol.  ii.  p.  2W. 


'  Euphues  and  his  England '  began  first  that 
language.'*     It  is  somewhat  difficult  pre- 
cisely to  define  what  ''that  language*'  is; 
but  the  language  of  Armado  is  not  veiy  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Andrew.  Borde,  the  phy- 
sician, who^  according  to  Heane,  ''gave  rite 
to  the  name  of  Meny  Andrew,  the  fool  of 
the  mountebank  stage.*'     His  'Breviary  of 
Health,'  first  printed  in  1547,  begins  thus : 
"Egregious  doctours  and  maysters  of  tiie 
eximious  and  archaae  science  of  physicke,  of 
your  urbanitie  exasperate  not  your  selve."§ 
Nor  is  Armado's  language  far  removed  inm. 
the  example  of  ''dark  words  and  ink-horn 
terms  "  exhibited  by  Wilson,  in  his  '  Arte  of 
Rhetorike,*  first  printed  in  1553^  where  he 
gives  a  letter  thus  devised  by  a  Lincolnshire 
man  for  a  void  benefice : — ^  Ponderyng,  ex- 
pendyng,  and  revolutyng  with  myself,  your 
ingent  afiabilitie,  and  ingenious  capacitie  for 
mundane  afiaires,  I  cannot  but  celebrate  and 
extoll  your  magnificaU  dextexitie  above  all 
other.     For  how  could  you  have  adapted 
suche  illustrate  prerogative,  and  dominicall 
Buperioritie,  if  the  fecunditie  of  your  ingenie 
had  not  been  so  fertile  and  wonderfull  preg- 
naunt?'*||    In  truth,  Armado  the  brag^^ut, 
and  Holofemes  the  pedant,  both  talk  in  this 
vein;  though  the   schoolmaster  may  lean 
more  to  the  hard  words  of  L6x:4>hani8m,  and 
the   fimtastic   traveller  to   the  quips  and 
cranks  of  Euphuism.    Our  b^ief  is,  that, 
although  Shakspere  might  have  been  funiliar 
with  Lyly's '  Euphues'  when  he  wrote  'Love's 
Labour  *s  Lost,'  he  did  not,  in  Armado,  point 
at  the  fashion  of  the  court  "  to  parley  Eu- 
phuism." IT   The  courders  in  this  comedy,  be 
it  observed,  speak,  when  they  are  wearing  an 
artificial  character,  something  approaching 
to  this  language,  but  not  the  identical  lan- 
guage.    They,  indeed,  ''trust  to  speeches 
penn'd  "—-they  "  woo  in  rhyme  " — they  em- 
ploy 

"  Tafieta  phrases,  rilken  terms  precise, 
Three-pil'd  hyperboles;"— 

they  exhibit  a  "constant  striving  after  logical 
precision,  and  subtle  opposition  of  thoughts, 

f  Quoted  in  WutoD*l  'Hbtory  of  BnglUh   Poetry.' 
voI.ia.p.3A5:  18i4. 
I  Ibid.,yol.iv.p.  IGO. 
^  Blount. 
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together  with  the  making  the  most  of  everj 
conception  or  image,  by  expressing  it  under 
i  the  least  expected  propertj  belonging  to  it"  * 
But  of  no  one  of  them  can  it  be  said,  ^*  He 
speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God's  mining.'* 
Ben  Jonson,  on  the  contrary,  when,  in  '  Cyn- 
thia's BiOTels,'  he  satiriaed  ^  the  special  foun- 
tain of  manners,  the  court,"  expressly  makes 
the  courtiers  talk  the  very  jargon  of  Euphu- 
ism;  as  for  example:  '^Tou  know  I  call 
madam  Philautia  my  H<mour;  and  she  calls 
me  her  Ambition.  Now,  when  I  meet  her  in 
the  presence  anon,  I  will  come  to  her,  and 
say,  Sweet  Honour,  I  haye  hitherto  contented^ 
my  sense  with  the  lilies  of  your  hand,  but 
now  I  will  taste  the  roses  of  your  lips ;  and 
withal  kiss  her:  to  which  ^e  cannot  but 
blushing  answer,  Kay,  now  you  are  too  am- 
bitious. And  then  do  I  reply,  I  cannot  be 
too  ambitious  of  Honour,  sweet  lady."  But 
Armado, 

**  A  refined  tmveller  of  Spain ; 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fiuhion  planted, 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  biain," 

is  the  only  man  of  "fire -new  words."  The 
pedant  even  laughs  at  him  as  a  ^fanatical 
phantasm."  But  such  a  man  Shakspere 
might  have  seen  in  his  own  country-town: 
where,  unquestionably,  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  curate  might  also  haTC  flourished.  If  he 
had  found  them  in  books,  Wilson's '  Rhetorike' 
might  as  well  have  supplied  the  notion  of 
Armado  and  Holofeme^  as  Lyly's  *  Euphues* 
of  the  one,  or  Florio's  *  First  Fruits '  of  the 
other. 

Warburton,  in  his  usual  ''discourse  pe- 
remptory," tells  us,  "by  Holofemes  is  de- 
signed a  particular  character,  a  pedant  and 
schoolmaster  of  our  author's  time,  one  John 
Florio,  a  teacher  of  the  Italian  tongue  in 
London,  who  has  given  us  a  small  Dictionary 
of  that  language  under  the  title  of '  A  World 
of  Words.*"  What  Warburton  asserted 
Farmer  upheld.  Florio,  says  Farmer,  had 
given  the  first  afiront,  by  saying,  "  the  plays 
!  that  they  play  in  England  are  neither  right 
I  comedies  nor  right  tragedies,  but  repreisentsr 
tions  of  histories  without  any  decorum." 
Florio  says  this  in  his  '  Second  Fruites,'  pub- 

*  Coleridge's  *  Littnaj  RemaiM/  n>l.  if.  p.  104. 


lished  in  1591.  Now,  if  Shakspere  felt  him- 
self aggrieved  at  this  statement,  which  was 
true  enough  of  the  English  drama  before  his 
time,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  desire  for  re- 
venge into  very  unusual  inconsistencies.  For, 
in  truth,  the  making  of  a  teacher  of  Italian 
the  prototype  of  a  country  schoolmaster,  who, 
whilst  he  lards  his  phrases  with  words  of 
Latin,  as  if  he  were  construing  with  his  class, 
holds  to  the  good  old  English  pronunciation, 
and  abhors  "  such  rackers  of  orthography  as  to 
speak  dotUf  fine,  when  he  should  say  doubt,^^ 
&c.,  is  such  an  absurdity  as  Shakspere,  who 
understood  his  art,  would  never  have  yielded 
to  through  any  instigation  of  caprice  or  pas- 
sion. The  probability  is,  that,  when  Shak- 
spere drew  Holofemes,  whose  name  he  fo\md 
in  Rabelais*,  he  felt  himself  under  consider- 
able obligations  to  John  Florio  for  having 
given  the  world  "  his  First  Fruites ;  which 
yeelde  fiuniliar  speech,  merie  proverbes,  wittie 
sentences,  and  golden  sayings."  This  book 
was  printed  in  1578.  But,  according  to  War^ 
burton,  Florio,  in  1598,  in  the  preface  to  a 
new  edition  of  his  *  World  of  Words,'  is  fu- 
rious upon  Shakspere  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  ^  There  is  another  sort  of  leering  curs, 
that  rather  snarl  than  bite,  whereof  I  could 
instance  in  one,  who,  lighting  on  a  good  sonnet 
of  a  gentleman's,  a  friend  of  mine,  that  loved 
better  to  be  a  poet  than  to  be  counted  so, 
called  the  author  a  rhymer.  Let  Aristo- 
phanes and  his  comedians  make  plays,  and 
scour  their  mouths  on  Socrates,  those  very 
mouths* they  make  to  vilify  shall  be  the 
means  to  amplify  his  virtue."  Warburton 
maintains  that  the  sonnet  was  Florio's  own, 
and  that  it  was  parodied  in  the  "  extemporal 
epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  deer,"  beginning 

"The  praiseful  princess  pierced  and  prick'd  a 
pretty  pleasing  pricket" 

This  is  very  ingenious  argument,  but  some- 
what bold ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  Tho- 
mas Wilson  was  just  as  likely  to  have  sug- 
gested the  alliteration  as  John  Florio.  In 
*  The  Arte  of  Rhetorike,'  which  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  we  find  this  sentence  :  "  Some 
use  over-muche  repetition  of  one  letter,  as 

«  **  De  fUeti  I'on  luy  cnsegiu  nng  grud  docteur  so- 
pliicte,  nommi  mabtxe  Thubal  Holofene.**  OargantiM, 
livre  i.  <dMip.  xiv. 
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pitiful!  povertie  prajeth  for  a  penie,  but 
puffed  presumpcion  paaseth  not  a  point." 
Indeed,  there  are  many  existing  proofs  of 
the  excessive  prevalence  of  alliteration  in 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Bishop 
Andrews  is  notorious  for  it.  Florio  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  braggart,  for  he 
always  signs  his  name  ''Resolute  John 
Florio."  But,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Sir  William  Comwallis,  he  was  far  above  the 
character  of  a  fantastical  pedant.  Speaking  of 
his  translation  of  Montaigne  (the  book  which 
has  now  acquired  such  interest  by  bearing 
Shakspere's  undoubted  autograph),  Sir  Wil- 
liam Comwallis  says,  **  Divers  of  his  (Mon- 
taigne's) pieces  I  have  seen  translated  ;  they 
that  understand  both  languages  say  very 
well  done ;  and,  I  am  able  to  say  (if  you  will 
take  the  word  of  ignorance),  translated  into 
a  style  admitting  as  few  idle  words  as  our 
language  will  endure.***  Holofemes,  the 
pedant,  who  had  ''lived  long  on  the  alms- 
basket  of  words** — who  had  "been  at  a 
great  feast  of  languages  and  stolen  the 
scraps," — ^was  not  the  man  to  deserve  the 
praise  of  writing  "  a  style  admitting  as  few 
idle  words  as  our  language  will  endure." 

As  far  then  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace, 
the  original  comedy  of  '  Love*s  Labour 's 
Lost*  might  have  been  produced  by  Shak- 
spere  without  any  personal  knowledge  of 
the  court  language  of  Euphuism, — ^without 
any  acquaintance  with  John  Florio, — and 
with  a  design  only  to  ridicule  those  extra- 
vagances which  were  opposed  to  the  maxim 
of  Roger  Ascham,  the  most  unpedantic  of 
schoolmasters,  "to  speak  as  the  common  people 
do,  to  think  as  wise  men  do.**t  The  forther 
intrinsic  evidence  that  this  comedy  was  a 
very  early  production  is  most  satisfactory. 
Coleridge  has  a  very  acute  remark  (which  in 
our  minds  is  worth  all  that  has  been  written 
about  the  learning  of  Shakspere)  as  to  his 
early  literary  habits  : — ^"  It  is  not  unimport- 
ant to  notice  how  strong  a  presumption  the 
diction  and  allusions  of  this  play  afford,  that, 
though  Shakspere*s  acquirements  in  the 
dead  languages  might  not  be  such  as  we 
suppose  in  a  learned  education,  his  habits 
had,  nevertheless,  been  scholastic,  and  those 

*  E«says.    1600.  f  '  Tozophiliu. 


of  a  student.  For  a  young  authoT*s  first 
work  almost  always  bespeaks  his  recent  pur- 
suits, and  his  first  observations  of  life  are 
either  drawn  from  the  immediate  employ- 
ments of  his  youth,  and  frmn  the  characters 
and  images  most  deeply  impressed  on  his 
mind  in  the  situations  in  which  those  em- 
ployments had  placed  him ;— or  else  they 
are  fixed  on  such  objects  and  occurrences  in 
the  world  as  are  easily  connected  with,  and 
seem  to  bear  upon,  his  studies  and  the 
hitherto  exclusive  subjects  of  his  medita^- 
tions.**  The  frequent  rhymes, — ^the  alter- 
Siate  verses, — ^the  familiar  metre  which  has 
been  called  doggrel  (but  which  Anstey  and 
Moore  have  made  classical  by  wit,  and  by 
fun  even  more  agreeable  than  wit) — line^ 
such  as 

"  His  fikce's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amazes, 
That  sll  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with 
gazes;"— 

the  sonnets  full  of  quaint  conceits,  or  run- 
ning off  into  the  most  playful  anacreontics, 
— ^the  skilful  management  of  the  pedantry, 
with  a  knowledge  far  beyond  the  pedantry, 
— and  the  happy  employment  of  the  ancient 
mythology,  —  til  justify  Coleridge's  belief 
that  the  materials  of  this  comedy  were 
drawn  from  the  immediate  employments  of 
Shakspere*s  youth.  Still  the  play,  when 
augmented  and  corrected,  might  have  re- 
ceived many  touches  derived  from  the  power 
which  he  had  acquiKed  by  experience.  If 
it  were  not  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  put 
our  finger  upon  such  passages,  we  would  say 
that  Biron*s  eloquent  speech  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act,  beginning 

"  Have  at  you  then,  affection's  men  at  arms,*"— 

and  Rosaline's  amended  speech  at  the  end 

of  the  play, 

"  Oft  have  I  heard  of  you,  my  lord  Biron  " — 

must  be  amongst  the  more  important  of 
these  augmentations. 

Charles  Lamb  was  wont  to  call  'Love's 
Labour's  Lost'  the  Comedy  of  Leisure.  It 
is  certain  that,  in  the  commonwealth  of  King 
Ferdinand  of  Navarre,  we  have — 

"  AU  men  idle,  all  ; 
And  women  too.** 
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The  oourtieTBy  in  their  pursuit  of  ''that 
angel  knowledge,"  waste  their  time  in  subtle 
contentions  how  that  angel  is  to  be  won; 
— ^the  ladies  from  France  spread  their  payi- 
lions  in  the  sunny  park,  and  there  keep  up 
their  round  of  jokes  with  their  *^  wit*s  ped- 
dler," Boyet,  ^  the  nice  ;" — ^Armado  listens 
to  his  page  while  he  warbles  *  Goncolinel ;' 
— Jaquenetta^  though  she  is  ''allowed  for 
the  dey,"  seems  to  have  no  dairy  to  look 
after ; — Costard  acts  as  if  he  were  neither 
ploughman  nor  swineherd,  and  bom  for  no 
other  work  than  to  laugh  for  ever  at  Moth, 
and,  in  the  excess  of  his  love  for  that  ''  pa- 
thetical  nit,"  to  exclaim, ''  An  I  had  but  one 
penny  in  the  world,  thou  shouldst  hare  it  to 
buy  gingerbread;" — the  schoolmaster  ap- 
pears to  be  without  scholars,  the  curate 
without  a  cure,  the  constable  without  watch 
and  ward.  There  is,  indeed,  one  parenthesis 
of  real  business  connected  with  the  progress 
of  the  action — ^the  difference  between  France 
and  Navarre,  in  the  matter  of  Aquitain. 
But  the  settlement  of  this  business  is  de- 
ferred till  "to-morrow" — the  "packet  of 
specialties"  is  not  come ;  and  whether  Aqui- 
tain  goes  back  to  France,  or  the  hundred 
thousand  crowns  return  to  NaTanre,  we  never 
learn.  This  matter,  then,  being  postponed 
till  a  more  fitting  season,  the  whole  set 
abandon  themselTes  to  what  Dr.  Johnson 
calls  "strenuous  idleness."  The  King  and 
his  courtiers  forswear  their  studies,  and 
every  man  becomes  a  lover  and  a  sonneteer ; 
the  refined  traveller  of  Spain  resigns  him- 
self to  his  passion  for  the  dairy-maid ;  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  curate  talk  learnedly 
after  dinner;  and,  at  last,  the  King,  the 
nobles,  the  priest,  the  pedant,  the  braggart, 
the  page,  and  the  clown  join  in  one  dance 
of  mummery,  in  which  they  all  laugh,  and 
are  laughed  at.  But  still  all  this  idleness  is 
too  energetio  to  wanant  us  in  calling  this 
the  Comedy  of  Leisure.  Let  us  try  again. 
Is  it  not  the  Comedy  of  Affectations  1 

Moli^re,  in  his '  Pr^euses  Ridicules,*  has 
admirably  hit  off  one  affectation  that  had 
found  its  way  into  the  private  life  of  his 
I  own  times.  The  ladies  aspired  to  be  wooed 
'  after  the  fashion  of  the  Grand  Cyrus.  Mar 
,  delon  wUl  be  called  Polix^e,  and  Cathos 


Aminte.  They  dismiss  their  plain  honest 
lovers,  because  marriage  ought  to  be  at  the 
end  of  the  romance,  and  not  at  the  begin- 
ning. They  dote  upon  Mascarille  (the  dis- 
guised lacquey)  when  he  assures  them  "  Les 
gens  de  quality  savent  tout  sans  avoir  jamais 
rien  appris."  They  are  in  ecstasies  at  every- 
thing. Madelon  is  "  furieusement  pour  les 
portraits  ;"  —  Cathos  loves  "  terriblement 
les  6nigmes."  Even  Mascarille*s  ribbon  is 
"furieusement  bien  choisi;"  — his  gloves 
"  sentent  terriblement  bons  ;"  —  and  his 
feathers  are  "efiroyablement  belles."  But,  in 
the '  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules,'  Moli^re,  as  we  have 
said,  dealt  with  one  affectation ; — ^in  *  Love*s 
Labour  *s  Lost*  Shakspere  presents  us  almost 
every  variety  of  affectation  that  is  founded 
upon  a  misdirection  of  intellectual  activity. 
We  have  here  many  of  the  forms  in  which 
devemess  is  exhibited  as  opposed  to  wisdom, 
and  false  refinement  as  opposed  to  simplicity. 
The  affected  characters,  even  the  most  fan- 
tastical, are  not  fools ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  natural  characters,  who,  in  this  play,  are 
chiefly  the  women,  have  their  intellectual 
foibles.  All  the  modes  of  affectation  are 
developed  in  one  continued  stream  of  fun 
and  drollery ;— every  one  is  laughing  at  the 
folly  of  the  other,  and  the  laugh  grows 
louder  and  louder  as  the  more  natural  cha- 
racters, one  by  one,  trip  up  the  heels  of  the 
more  affected.  The  most  affected  at  last 
join  in  the  laugh  with  the  most  natural ; 
and  the  whole  comes  down  to  "  plain  kersey 
yea  and  nay,*' — ^from  the  syntax  of  Holo- 
femes,  and  the  "  fire-new  words"  of  Armado, 
to  "greasy  Joan"  and  "roasted  crabs." — 
Let  us  hastily  review  the  comedy  under  this 
aspect. 

The  affectation  of  the  King  and  his  cour- 
tiers begins  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
play.  The  mistake  upon  which  they  set  out, 
in  their  desire  to  make  their  court "  a  little 
academe,"  is  not  an  uncommon  one.  It  is 
the  attempt  to  separate  the  contemplative 
from  the  active  life;  to  forego  duties  for 
abstractions ;  to  sacrifice  innocent  pleasures 
for  plans  of  mortification,  ^  difficult  to  be 
executed,  and  useless  if  carried  through. 
Many  a  young  student  has  been  haunted  by 
the  same  dream ;  and  he  only  required  to 
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be  liviiig  in  an  'age  when  tows  bound  man- 
kind to  objects  of  pursuit  that  now  present 
but  the  ludicrous  side,  to  have  had  his 
dreams  converted  into  rery  silly  realities. 
The  resistance  of  Biron  to  the  tow  of  his 
fellows  is  singularly  able, — ^hb  reasoning  is 
deep  and  true»  and  ought  to  have  turned 
them  aside  from  their  folly : — 

"  Study  is  like  the  heayen's  glorious  sun. 

That  will  not  be  deep-seareh'd  with  saucy 
looks; 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  others'  books." 

But  the  TOW  is  ratified,  and  its  abjuration 
wUl  only  be  the  result  of  its  practical  incon- 
venience. The  ''Fnmch  king's  daughter." 
the  '*  admired  princess,"  is  coming  to  confer 
with  the  King  and  his  courts  who  haTe  re- 
solred  to  talk  with  no  woman  for  three 
years: — 


tt 


So  study  evermore  is  overshot." 


But  the ''child  of  &ncy"  appears  —  the 
"fantastic" — the  "magnificent" — ^the  "man 
of  great  spirit  who  grows  melancholy" — ^he 
who  is  "  ill  at  a  reckonings  because  it  fitteth 
the  spirit  of  a  tapster" — ^he  who  confesses 
to  be  a  "  gentleman  and  a  gamester,"  because 
"  both  are  the  varnish  of  a  complete  man." 
How  capitally  does  Moth,  his  page,  hit  him 
off,  when  he  intimates  that  only  "  the  base 
vulgar"  call  deuce-ace  three  1  And  yet  this 
indolent  piece  of  refinement  is 

"  A  man  in  bU  the  world^s  new  fashions  planted, 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain ;" 

and  he  himself  has  no  mean  idea  of  his 
abilities — he  is  "  for  whole  volumes  in  folio." 
Moth,  who  continually  draws  him  out  to 
laugh  at  him,  is  an  embryo  wag,  whose  com- 
mon sense  is  constantly  opposed  to  his  mas- 
ter's affectations ;  and  Costard  is  another 
cunning  bit  of  nature,  though  cast  in  a 
coarser  mould,  whose  heart  runs  over  with 
joy  at  the  tricks  of  his  little  friend,  this 
"  nit  of  mischief." 

The  Princess  and  her  train  arrive  at  Na- 
varre. We  have  already  learnt  to  like  the 
King  and  his  lords,  and  have  seen  their  fine 
natures  shining  through  the  affectations  by 


which  they  are  clouded.  We  acarcely  re- 
quire, therefore,  to  hear  their  eulogies  de- 
livered from  the  mouths  of  the  Princess's 
ladies,  who  have  i^preoiated  their  real  worth. 
Biron,  however,  has  all  along  been  our  Da-  j 
Tourite ;  and  we  feel  that^  in  some  degree, 
he  desoTTes  the  character  which  Rosaline 
giTes  him  :*- 

"  A  merrier  man, 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hoar's  talk  withal : 
His  eye  b^eto  oocamon  for  his  wit ; 
For  eveiy  object  that  the  one  doth  calch 
The  other  turaa  to  a  mlith-moving  jest ; 
Which  his  &ir  tongue  (conceit's  ezpositer) 
I>eUverB  in  such  apt  and  giaoioiia  word^ 
That  1^^  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales. 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  lavished; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  (lisoourse.** 

But,  with  all  this  disposition  to  think  highly 
of  the  nobles  of  the  self-denying  court,  the 
"  mad  wenches  "  of  France  are  determined 
to  use  their  "  civil  wits  "  on  "  Navarre  and 
his  bookmen,"  for  their  absurd  vows ;  and 
well  do  they  keep  their  determination. 
Boyet  is  a  capital  courtier,  always  ready  for 
a  gibe  at  the  ladies,  and  always  ready  to  bear 
their  gibes.  Costard  thinks  he  is  "a  most 
simple  clown ;"  but  Biron  more  accurately 
describes  him  at  length  : — 

*'  Why,  this  is  he 
That  kis8*d  away  his  hand  in  courtesy : 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice, 
That^  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honourable  terms ;  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly;  and,  in  ushering, 
Mend  him  who  can :  the  ladies  call  him,  sweet : 
The  staira,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kids  his  feet" 

We  are  very  much  tempted  to  think  that,  in 
his  character  of  Boyet,  Shakspere  had  in  view 
that  most  amusing  coxcomb  Master  Robert 
Laneham,  whose  letter  from  Kenilworth,  in 
which  he  giTes  the  following  account  of  him- 
self, was  printed  in  1575  : — **  Always  among 
the  gentlewomen  with  my  good  will,  and 
when  I  see  company  according,  then  I  can 
be  as  liTcly  too.  Sometimes  I  foot  it  with 
dancing  ;  now  with  my  gittem  and  else  with 
my  cittern  ;  then  at  the  virginals  ;  ye  know 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  me ;  then  carol  I  up 
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a  Bong  withal,  that  bj  and  by  thejr  come 
flocking  about  me  like  bees  to  honey,  and 
eTer  they  cry,  'Another,  good  Laneham, 
another/  " 

Before  the  end  of  Nayarre's  first  interview 
with  the  Princess,  Boyet  has  discovered  that 
he  is  "  infected/*  At  the  end  of  the  next 
act,  we  learn  from  Biron  himself  that  he  is 
in  the  same  condition.  Away  then  goes  the 
I  vow  with  the  King  and  Biron.  In  the  fourth 
act  we  find  that  the  infection  has  spread  to 
all  the  lords  ;  but  the  love  of  the  King  and 
his  courtiers  is  thoroughly  characteristic.  It 
may  be  sincere  enough,  but  it  is  still  love 
fantastical. — It  hath  taught  Biron  "  to  rhyme 
and  to  be  melancholy.'*  The  King  drops 
his  paper  of  poesy ;  Longaville  reads  his 
sonnet,  which  makes  flesh  ^  a  deity ;"  and 
Dumain,  in  his  most  beautiful  anacreontic, 
— as  sweet  a  piece  of  music  as  fihakspere 
ever  penned — shows  "how  love  can  vaiy 
wit."  The  scene  in  which  each  lover  is  de- 
tected by  the  other,  and  all  laughed  at  by 
Biron,  till  he  is  detected  himself,  is  tho- 
roughly dramatic  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no- 
thing finer  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Shak- 
sperean  comedy  than  the  passage  where  Biron 
casts  aside  his  disguises,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  The  burst 
when  the  "rent  lines"  discover  "some  love" 
of  Biron  is  incomparably  fine : — 

"  Who  sees  the  heavenly  Hosaline, 
That  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east, 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head;  and,  strucken  blind, 
Kisses   the    base    ground   with   obedient 
breast?" 

The  famous  speech  of  Biron,  which  follows, 
is  perhaps  unmatched  as  a  display  of  poetical 
rhetoric,  except  by  the  speeches  of  Ulysses 
to  Achilles  in  the  third  act  of  *  Troilus  and 
Cressida.'  Coleridge  has  admirably  de- 
scribed this  speech  of  Biron.  "  It  is  logic 
clothed  in  rhetoric  ; — ^but  observe  how  Shak- 
spere,  in  his  twofold  being  of  poet  and  phi- 
losopher, avails  himself  of  it  to  convey  pro- 
found truths  in  the  most  lively  images—the 
whole  remaining  faithful  to  the  character 
supposed  to  utter  the  lines,  and  the  expres- 
sions themselves  constituting  a  further  de- 


v^opmait  of  that  character."^  The  rhetoric 
of  Biron  produces  its  efi'ect.  "  Now  to  plain 
dealing,"  says  Longaville;  but  Biron,  the 
merry  man,  whose  love  is  still  half  fun,  is  for 
more  circuitous  modes  than  laying  their 
hearts  at  the  feet  of  their  mistresses.  He  is 
of  opinion  that 
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Bevels,  dances,  masks,  and  meny  hours, 
Forerun  fair  Love ;" 


and  he  therefore  recommends  "  some  strange 
pastime"  to  solace  the  dames.  But  "the 
gallants  wUl  be  task'd." 

King  and  Princess,  lords  and  ladies,  must 
make  way  for  the  great  pedants.  The  form 
of  affectation  is  now  entirely  changed.  It  is 
not  the  cleverness  of  rising  superior  to  all 
other  men  by  despising  l^e  "affects"  to 
which  every  man  is  born — ^it  iM  not  the  clever- 
ness of  labouring  at  the  most  magnificent 
phrases  to  express  the  most  common  ideas ; 
but  it  is  the  cleverness  of  two  persons  using 
conventional  terms,  which  they  have  picked 
up  from  a  common  source,  and  which  they 
believe  "Sealed  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  in- 
stead of  employing  the  ordinary  ooUoquial 
phrases  by  which  ideas  are  rendered  intelli- 
gible. This  is  pedantry — and  Shakspere 
shows  his  excellent  judgment  in  bringing  a 
brace  of  pedants  upon  the  scene.  In  O'Keefe's 
'  Agreeable  Surprise,*  and  in  G6lman*8  *  Heir 
at  Law,'  we  have  a  single  pedant — the  one 
talking  Latin  to  a  milk-maid,  and  the  other 
to  a  tallow-chandler.  This  is  farce.  But  the 
pedantry  of  Holofemes  and  the  curate  is 
comedy.  They  each  address  the  other  in 
their  freemasonry  of  learning.  They  each 
flatter  the  other.  But  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  they  look  down  upon  them.  "  Sir," 
saith  the  curate,  excusing  the  "twice-sod 
simplicity"  of  Goodman  Dull,  "he  hath 
never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a 
book ;  he  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it  were ; 
he  hath  not  drunk  ink :  his  intellect  is  not 
replenished.*'  But  Qoodman  Dull  has  his 
intellect  stimulated  by  this  abuse.  He  has 
heard  the  riddles  of  the  "ink-horn**  men, 
and  he  sports  a  riddle  of  his  own : — 
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You  two  are  book-men :  Can  yoa  tell  by  your 

wit» 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that 's 

not  five  weeks  old  as  yetr 


The  answer  of  Holofemes  is  the  very  quin- 
tessence of  pedantry.    He  giyes  Goodman 
Dull  the  hardest  name  for  the  moon  in  the 
mythology.  Goodman  Dull  is  with  difficulty 
quieted.  Holofemes  then  exhibits  his  poetry ; 
and  he  **  will  something  affect  the  letter,  for 
it  argues  facility."    He  produces,  as  all  pe- 
dants attempt  to  produce,  not  what  is  good 
when  executed,  but  what  is  difficult  of  exe- 
cution.   Satisfied  with  his  own  performances 
— "  the  gift  is  good  in  those  in  whom  it  is 
acute,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it" — he  is  pro- 
fuse in  his  contempt  for  other  men's  produc- 
tions.   He  undertakes  to  proye  Biron*s  can- 
zonet '*  to  be  yeiy  unlearned,  neither  sayour- 
ing  of  }>oetT7,  wit,  nor  inyention."     The 
portrait  is  two  hundred  years  old,  and  yet 
how  many  of  the  present  day  might  sit  for 
it !    Holofemes,  howeyer,  is  not  meant  by 
Shakspere  for  a  blockhead.    He  is  made  of 
better  stuff  than  the  ordinary  run  of  those 
who  "  educate  youth  at  the  charge-house." 
Shakspere  has  taken  care  that  we  should  see 
flashes  of  good  sense  amidst  his  folly.    To  say 
nothing  of  the  curate's  commendations  of  his 
"  reasons  at  dinner,"  we  haye  his  own  de- 
scription of  Armado,  to  show  how  clearly  he 
could  discoyer  the  ludicrous  side  of  others. 
The  pedant  can  see  the  ridiculous  in  pedantry 
of  another  stamp.    But  the  poet  also  takes 
care  that  the  ridiculous  side  of  '^the  two 
learned  men  "  shall  still  be  prominent.  Moth 
and  Costard  are  again  brought  upon  the 
scene  to  laugh  at  those  who  "  haye  been  at  a 
great  feast  of  languages,  and  haye  stolen  the 
scraps."   Costard  himself  is  growing  affected. 
He  has  picked  up  the  fashion  of  being  cleyer, 
and  he  has  himself  stolen  honari/leabilitudp- 
nitatibiu  out  of  ''  the  alms-basket  of  words." 
But  business  proceeds :— Holofemes  will  pre- 
sent before  the  Princess  the  nine  worthies, 
and  he  will  play  three  himself.    The  soul  of 
the  schoolmaster  is  in  this  magnificent  de- 
yice ;  and  he  looks  down  with  most  self- 
satisfied  pity  on  honest  Dull,  who  has  spoken 
no  word,  and  understood  none. 


The  ladies  haye  receiyed  yerses  and  jewels 
from  their  loyers  ;  but  they  trust  not  to  the 
yerses — ^they  think  them  '^  bootless  rhymes," 
—the  effusions  of  "  prodigal  wits :" — 

"  Folly  in  fools  beare  not  so  strong  a  note 
As  foolery  in  the  wise." 

When  Boyet  discloses  to  the  Princess  the 
scheme  of  the  mask  of  Muscoyites,  she  is 
more  confirmed  in  her  determination  to  laugh 
at  the  laughers : — 

**  They  do  it  but  in  mocking  merriment ; 
And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent" 

The  affectation  of  "  speeches  penn'd  "  is  oyer- 
thrown  in  a  moment  by  the  shrewdness  of 
the  women,  who  encounter  the  fiistian  ha^ 
rangue  with  prosaic  action.  Moth  comes  in 
crammed  with  others'  affectations : — 

"  All  h£l,  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth ! 
A  holy  parcel  of  the  fiiirest  dames** — 

The  ladies  turn  their  backs  on  him — 

"That  ever  tum*d  their — hdch — to  mortal 
views!" 

Biron  in  vain  gives  him  the  cue—''  their  ^», 
villain,  their  eyes ;" — *'  the  pigeon-egg  of  dis- 
cretion "  has  ceased  to  be  discreet — ^he  is  out, 
and  the  speech  is  ended.  The  maskers  will 
txy  for  themselves.  They  each  take  a  masked 
lady  apart,  and  each  finds  a  wrong  mistress, 
who  has  no  sympathy  with  him.  The  keen 
breath  of  "  mocking  wenches  "  has  puffed  out 
all  their  fine  conceits : — 

"Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute- 
cape.** 

The  sharp  medicine  has  had  its  effect.  The 
King  and  his  lords  return  without  their  dis- 
guises ;  and,  being  doomed  to  hear  the  echo 
of  the  laugh  at  their  folly,  they  oome  down 
from  their  stilts  to  the  level  ground  of  com- 
mon sense: — ^from  ''taffeta  phrases"  and 
**  figures  pedantical"  to 

"  Russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes." 

But  the  Worthies  are  coming ;  we  have 
not  yet  done  with  the  affectations  and  the 
mocking  merriment.  Biron  maliciously  de- 
sires ''to  have  one  show  worse  than  the 
King's  and  his  company."    Those  who  have  | 
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been  laughed  at  now  take  to  laughing  at 
others.    Costard,  who  is  the  most  natural  of 
the  Worthies,  comes  off  with  the  fewest  hurts. 
He  has  performed  Pompey  marvellously  well, 
and  he  is  not  a  little  vain  of  his  performance 
— '^  I  hope  I  was  perfect."  When  the  learned 
curate  breaks  down  as  Alexander,  the  apology 
of  Costard  for  his  overthrow  is  inimitable : 
^^  There,  an  H  shall  please  you  ;  a  foolish  mild 
man ;  an  honest  man,  look  you,  and  soon 
dashed !  He  is  a  marvellous  good  neighbour, 
in  sooth  ;  and  a  very  good  bowler ;  but,  for 
Alisander,  alas !  you  see  how  't  is ;  a  little 
o'erparted.'*  Holofemes  comes  off  worse  than 
the  curate — ^'^Alas,  poor  Machabssus,  how 
hath  he  been  baited !  **     We  feel,  in  spite  of 
our  inclination  to  laugh  at  the  pedant,  that 
his  remonstrance  is  just — "  This  is  not  gene- 
rous, not  gentle,  not  humble.*'    We  know 
that  to  be  generous,  to  be  gentle,  to  be  hum^ 
ble,  are  the  especial  virtues  of  .-the  great; 
and  Shakspere  makes  us  see  that  the  school- 
master is   right.      Lastly,  comes  Armado. 
His  discomfiture  is  still  more  signaL    The 
malicious  trick  that  Biron  suggests  to  Cosh 
tard  shows  that  Rosaline's  origmal  praise  of 
him  was  not  altogether  deserved — ^that  his 
merriment  was  not  always 

"  Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth." 

The  affectations  of  Biron  are  cast  aside,  but 


he  has  a  natural  fault  to  correct,  worse  than 
any  affectation ;  and  beautifully  does  Rosa- 
line hold  up  to  him  the  glass  which  shows 
him  how 

"  To  choke  a  ^bing  spirit, 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace 
Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools.** 

The  affectations  are  blown  into  thin  air. 
The  King  and  his  courtiers  have  to  turn 
from  speculation  to  action — ^from  fruitless 
vows  to  deeds  of  charity  and  piety.  Armado 
is  about  to  apply  to  what  is  useful :  "  I  have 
vowed  to  Jaquenetta  to  hold  the  plough  for 
her  sweet  love  three  years."  The  voices  of 
the  pedants  are  heard  no  more  in  scraps  of 
Latin.  They  are  no  longer  *'  singled  from  the 
barbarous."  But,  on  the  contrary,  "  the  dia- 
logue that  the  two  learned  men  have  com- 
piled, in  praise  of  the  owl  and  the  cuckoo," 
is  full  of  ihe  most  familiar  images,  expressed 
in  the  most  homely  language.  ShaJcspere, 
unquestionably,  to  our  minds,  brought  in 
this  most  characteristic  song — (a  song  that 
he  might  have  written  and  sung  in  the 
chimney-comer  of  his  father's  own  kitchen, 
long  before  he  dreamt  of  having  a  play  acted 
before  Queen  Elizabeth) — to  mark,  by  an 
emphatic  close,  the  triumph  of  simplicity 
over  false  refinement. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ALL  'S  WELL  THAT  EKDS  WELL 


Iir  Dr.  Farmer's  '  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  * 
Shakspeare,'  we  find  this  passage  : — **  The 
story  of  *  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well'  or,  as 
I  suppose  it  to  have  been  sometimes  called, 
*  Love's  Labour  Wonne'"  (and  here  Farmer 
inserts  a  reference  to  Meres'  *  Wits'  Trea- 
sury,' where  *  Love's  Labour  Wonne'  is  men- 
tioned amoDgst  plays  by  Shakspere,)  ''is 
originally  indeed  the  property  of  Boccace, 
but  it  came  immediately  to  Shakspeare  irom 
Painter's  'GHetta  of  Narbon.'"    Mr.  Hun- 


ter,  in  his  'Disquisition  on  the  Tempest,' 
repudiates  the  notion  that  'Love's  Labour 
Won'  and  'All's  Well  that  Ends  Well'  are 
identical.  Mr.  Hunter  states  that  a  passing 
remark  of  Dr.  Farmer,  in  the  '  Essay  on  the 
Learning  of  Shakspeare,*  first  pointed  out 
this  supposed  identity;  and  he  adds,  "the 
remark  has  since  been  caught  up  and  re- 
peated by  a  thousand  voices.  Tet  it  was 
made  in  the  most  casual,  random,  and  hasty 
manner  imaginable.    It  was  supported  by  I 
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no  kind  of  argument  or  evidence ;  and  I 
cannot  find  that  any  persons  who  have  re^ 
peated  it  after  him  have  shoum  anj  probable 
grounds  for  the  opinion."  Malone,  in  the 
jlrfA  edition  of  his  '  Chronological  Order  of 
Shakspeare*8  Plays,*  assigns  the  date  of  this 
comedy  to  1598,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
passage  in  Meres.  He  says,  ''No  other  of 
our  author^s  plays  could  have  borne  that 
title  ('Lovers  Labour  Won*)  with  so  much 
propriety  as  that  before  us  ;  yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  present  title  is  in- 
serted in  the  body  of  the  play : — 

*  All 's  well  that  ends  well :  still  the  fine  *8  the 
crown.' 

This  line^  howeyer,  might  certainly  have 
suggested  the  alteration  of  what  has  been 
thought  the  first  title,  and  affords  no  dcci- 
siye  proof  that  this  piece  was  originally 
caUed  'All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well.' "  When 
Coleridge  describes  this  play  as  ''  originally 
intended  as  the  oownUrpart  of  'Love*s  La- 
bour's Lost,'" — ^when  Mrs.  Jameson,  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  plot  and  the 
suitableness  of  the  title  found  in  Meres, 
states,  complainingly,  '^Why  the  title  was 
altered,  or  by  whom,  I  cannot  discover," — 
and  when  Tieck  says,  ''The  'paet  probably 
first  called  this  play  'Love's  Labour  Won,'" 
— we  may  add  the  opinions  of  these  eminent 
writers  on  Shakspere  to  the  original  opinion 
of  Malone,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  that  "  the  leading  features  of 
the  story  in  '  All's  Well '  cannot  be  said  to 
be  aptly  represented  by  the  title  in  Meres' 
list." 

Coleridge  described  this  play  as  the  comi\r 
terpari  of '  Jjove's  Labour's  Lost.'  Shakspere's 
titles,  in  the  judgment  of  our  philosophical 
critic^  always  exhibit  ''great  significancy." 
The  Labour  of  Love  which  is  Lost  is  not  a 
veiy  earnest  labour.  The  King  and  his 
courtiers  are  fietntastical  loven.  They  would 
win  their  mistresses  by  "bootless  rhymes" 
and  "  speeches  penn'd,"  and  their  most  sin- 
cere dedarations  are  thus  only  received  as 
"mocking  merriment."  The  concluding 
speeches  of  the  ladies  to  their  lovers  show 
clearly  that  Shakspere  meant  to  mark  the 
cause  why  their  labour  was  lost — ^it  was 


labour  hastily  taken  up,  pursued  in  a  light 
temper,  assuming  the  character  of  "  pleasant 
jest  and  courtesy."  The  Princess  and  her 
ladies  would  not  accept  it  as  "  labour"  with- 
out a  year's  probation.  It  was  offered,  they 
thought,  "in  heat  of  blood ;" — theirs  was  a 
love  which  only  bore  "gaudy  blossoms." 
What  would  naturally  be  the  counterpart  of 
such  a  story  ?  One  of  passionate,  enduring, 
all-pervading  love—of  a  Ioto  that  shrinks 
from  no  difficulty,  resents  no  unkindness, 
fears  no  disgrace,  but  perseveres,  under  the 
most  adverse  circumstances,  to  vindicate  its 
own  claims  by  its  own  energy,  and  to  achieve 
success  by  the  strength  of  its  own  will. 
This  is  the  Labour  of  Love  which  is  Won. 
Is  not  this  the  story  of  '  All 's  Well  that 
Ends  Well?' 

When  Helena,  in  the  first  scene,  so  beau- 
tifully describes  the  hopelessness  of  her 
love— 

"  It  were  all  one 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star. 
And  think  to  wed  it^  he  is  so  above  me** — 

could  she  propose  to  come  within  "his 
sphere "  without  some  extraordinary  effort  ? 
"  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est."  She  does  resolve 
to  make  the  effort ;  it  is  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  her  labour  may  be  suc^ 
cessful,  and  therefore  her  "  intents  are 
fix'd:"— 

**  The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense,  and  do  sup- 
pose 
What  hath  been  cannot  be." 

Inferior  natures,  that  estimate  their  laboiirs 
by  a  common  standard — "that  weigh  thieir 
pains  in  sense"* — that  are  not  supported  in 
their  labours  by  a  spirit  which  rejects  all 
fear  and  embraces  all  hope, — confound  the 
difficult  with  the  impossible :  they  know 
that  courage  has  triumphed  over  difficulty, 
but  they  still  think  "  what  hath  been  cannot 
be"  again.    Helena  is  not  of  their  mind  : — 

"  My  prqject  may  deceive  me. 
Bat  my  intents  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave 
me." 
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Thid  is  the  purpose  avowed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dramatic  action  ;  which 
marks  eyery  stage  of  its  progress ;  which  is 
essentially  'Love's  Labour,'  whether  it  be 
won  or  he  lost.  How  beautifully  does  Shak- 
spere  relieve  us  from  the  feeling  that  it  is 
unsexual  for  the  labour  to  be  undertaken  by 
Helena,  through  the  compassion  which  she 
inspires  in  the  good  old  Countess  :— 

"  It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature*8  truth. 
Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in 
youth." 

How  delicately,  too,  does  he  make  Helena 
hold  to  her  determination,  even  whilst  she 
confesses  to  the  Coimtess  the  secret  of  her 
ambitious  love : — 

"My  Mends  were  poor  hut  honest;  so's  my 
love: 
Be  not  offended;  for  it  hurts  not  him 
That  he  is  loved  of  me :  I  follow  him  not 
Be  any  token  of  presamptuous  suit ; 
Kor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him,'' 

Again : — 

"  There  's  something  hints, 
More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the 

greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  ybr  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 
By  tlie  luckUH stars  in  heaven" — 

not  for  the  cure  of  the  King  only,  but  for 
the  winning  of  her  labour.  To  obtain  the 
full  advantage  of  her  legacy  no  common 
qualities  were  required  in  Helena.  ^Wis- 
dom and  constancy"  are  her  characteristics, 
as  Lafeu  truly  describes.  The  *' constancy" 
with  which  she  enforces  her  power  upon  the 
mind  of  the  incredulous  King  is  prominently 
exhibited  by  the  poet.  Her  modesty  never 
overcomes  the  ruling  purpose  of  her  souL 
She  indeed  says, 


it 


I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you;' 


but  she  immediately  after  presses  her  **  fiz'd 
intents:" — 

"  What  I  can  do  can  do  no  hurt  to  try." 

She  succeeds : — 

"Methinks  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth 


The  reward,  however,  which  she  seeks  is 
avowed  without  hesitation.  Her  will  was 
too  strong  to  admit  of  that  timidity  which 
might  have  clung  to  a  feebler  mind  : — 

"Then  shalt  thou  give  me,  with  thy  kingly 
hand. 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command." 

Up  to  this  point  all  has  been  "labour" — 
the  conception  of  a  high  and  dangerous  pur- 
pose— the  carrying  it  through  without  shrink- 
ing. When  the  cure  is  effected,  and  she  has 
to  avow  her  choice,  comes  a  still  greater 
labour.  The  struggle  within  herself  is  most 
intense : — 

"  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly ;" 

and — 

"  The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, — 
'  We  blush,  that  thou  shouldst  choose,' "— 

these  expressions  sufficiently  give  the  key  to 
what  passes  within  her.  Her  feelings  amount 
almost  to  agony  when  Bertram  refuses  her, 
and  for  a  moment  she  abandons  her  fix'd 
intent : — 

"  That  you  are  well  restored,  my  lord,  I  'm  glad; 
Let  tJis  rest  go" 

"  But  shall  she  weakly  relinquish  the  golden 
opportunity,  and  dash  the  cup  from  her  lips 
at  the  moment  it  is  presented  ?  Shall  she 
cast  away  the  treasure  for  which  she  has 
ventured  both  life  and  honour,  when  it  is 
just  within  her  grasp  f  Shall  she,  after  com- 
promising her  feminine  delicacy  by  the  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  her  preference,  be  thrust 
back  into  shame, '  to  blush  out  the  remain- 
der of  her  life,*  and  die  a  poor,  lost,  scorned 
thing  ?  This  would  be  very  pretty  and  in- 
teresting and  characteristic  in  Viola  or 
Ophelia,  but  not  at  all  consistent  with  that 
high  detennined  spirit,  that  moral  energy, 
with  which  Helena  is  portrayed."*  Helena 
suffers  Bertram  to  be  forced  upon  her — and 
this  is  the  greatest  "  labour"  of  all. 

After  the  marriage  and  the  desertion 
"Love's  labour"  is  still  most  untiringly 
tasked.    Love  next  assumes  the  sweet  and 

*  M  ra.  JameMrt't '  Charaeteristiet,'  toL  L  p.  8U. 
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smiling  aspect  of  duty.    "  What 's  his  will 
else  1" — ^  what  more  commands  he  ?"— 


tt 


In  everything  I  wait  upon  his  will" — 


are  all  the  replies  she  makes  to  the  harsh 
commands  of  her  lord,  conveyed  hy  a  frivo- 
lous messenger.  In  her  parting  interview 
with  Bertram,  in  which  his  coldness  and  dis- 
like are  scarcely  attempted  to  be  concealed, 
the  same  spirit  alone  exists.  She  has  a 
harder  trial  still.  Her  lord  avows  his  final 
abandonment  of  her,  except  upon  apparently 
impossible  conditions.  She  has  only  one 
complaint, — 

"This  is  a  dreadful  sentence;" 

but  her  intense  lore  has  destroyed  in  her  all 
the  feeling  of  self  through  which  she  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  the  triumph  of  her 

own  will :— • 

"Poor lord!  is*tl 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  noncHSparing  warr 

When  she  says  "  I  will  be  gone,"  she  pro- 
bably had  no  purpose  of  seeking  Bertram, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  reverse  his  '^  dreadful 
sentence"  by  her  own  management.  But 
"love's  labours"  were  not  yet  ended.  Her 
mind  was  not  framed  to  shrink  from  diffi- 
culty; and  we  soon  meet  her  at  Florence. 
The  plot  after  this  is  such  a  one  as  Shak- 
spere  could  only  have  found  in  the  legendary 
history  of  an  unrefined  age,  preserved  from 
oblivion  by  one  who  was  imbued  with  the 
kindred  genius  of  unveiling  the  brightness 
of  the  poetical,  even  when  it  was  concealed 
from  ordinary  vision  by  the  clouds  of  a 
prosaic,  atmosphere.  Mrs.  Jameson  has  truly 
observed,  '^  All  the  circumstances  and  details 
with  which  Helena  is  surrounded  are  shock- 
ing to  our  feelings,  and  wounding  to  our 
delicacy ;  and  yet  the  beauty  of  the  charac- 
ter is  made  to  triumph  over  all."  The  beauty 
of  the  character  is  in  its  intensity.  By  that 
is  Helena  enabled  to  pass  through  all  the 
slough  of  her  last  "labours"  without  con- 
tamination ;  her  purpose  sanctifies  her  acts. 
From  the  first  scene  to  the  last  her  life  is 
one  continued  struggle.  But  the  hopeful 
1  quality  of  her  soul  never  forsakes  her  : — 


"  The  IJme  will  bring  on  summer, 
When  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as 

thorns. 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp." 

She  repines  at  no  exertion — ^she  shrinks  from 
no  fatigue : — 

**  But  this  exceeding  posting,  day  and  night, 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low," 

has  no  reference  to  herself.  When  she  finds 
the  King  has  left  Marseilles  she  has  no  re- 
grets : — 

"  All 's  well  that  ends  well,  yet; 
Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means 
unfit" 

Her  final  triumph  at  last  arrives  ;  but  it  is 
a  happiness  that  cannot  be  spoken  of.  Her 
feelings  find  vent  in — 

"  0  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living ! " 

She  can  now,  indeed,  call  the  Countess 
mother.  In  the  early  scenes  she  dared  only 
to  name  her  as  "  mine  honourable  mistress." 
By  her  energy  and  perseverance  she  has 
conquered.  Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  Love*s  La- 
bour Won  ? 

Malone,  as  we  have  already  expressed  our 
belief,  has  applied  the  true  test  to  the  appli- 
cation of  Meres'  title  of  *  Love's  Labour  Won :' 
"  No  other  of  our  author's  plays  could  have 
borne  that  title  with  so  much  propriety  as 
that  before  us."  The  application,  be  it  un- 
derstood, is  limited  to  the  comedies.  The 
title  cannot  be  applied  to  *  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,'  *The  Comedy  of  Errors,' 
*  Love's  Labour  *s  Lost,'  '  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Bream,'  'The  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
for  those  are  also  mentioned  in  Meres'  list 
as  existing  in  1698.  Can  it  have  reference 
to  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  than 
which  no  title  can  be  more  definite ; — ^to 
'  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  equally  defined; 
to  'Twelfth  Night'  or  'Measure  for  Measure,' 
or  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  or  'As  You 
Like  It,'  or  '  The  Winter's  Tale  1  '—We  think 
not ; — we  are  sure  that  none  of  our  readers 
who  are  familiar  with  the  plots  of  these  plays 
can  believe  that  either  of  them  was  so  named. 
We,  of  course,  here  put  the  question  of 
chronology  out  of  view.  Mr.  Hunter,  to 
support  his  opinion  that '  The  Tempest '  was 
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written  in  1596,  boldly  maintains  the  fol- 
lowing opinion : — ^ But  if  not  to  the  'All *8 
Well,'  to  what  play  of  Shakspere  was  this 
title  once  attached?  I  answer,  that  of  the 
existing  plays  there  is  only  '  The  Tempest ' 
to  which  it  can  be  supposed  to  belong :  and, 
so  long  as  it  suits  so  well  with  what  is  a 
main  incident  of  this  piece,  we  shall  not  be 
driyen  to  the  gratuitous  and  improbable  sup- 
position that  a  play  once  so  called  is  lost." 
The  ''main  incident*'  relied  upon  by  Mr. 
Hunter  for  the  support  of  this  theory  is  the 
following  speech  of  Ferdinand,  in  the  third 
act  of '  The  Tempest :  '— 

"There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their 

labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off;  some  kinds  of  base- 
ness 
Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  most  poor  mattexB 
Point  to  rich  ends.    This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me  as  odious,  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what 's 

dead. 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures :  Oh,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  &ther's 

crabbed; 
And  he's  composed  of  harshTiesa.    I  must 

remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up. 
Upon  a  sore  ii\)unction:  My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work;  and  says,  such 

baseness 
Had  never  like  executor.    I  forget : 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refh»h  my 

labours.* 

''Here  then,"  says  Mr.  Hunter,  "are  the 
Love  Labours.  In  the  end  they  v)on  the 
lady."  We  venture  to  say  that  our  belief 
in  the  significancy  of  Shakspere's  titles 
would  be  at  an  end  if  even  a  "  main  in- 
cident "  was  to  suggest  a  name,  instead  of 
the  general  course  of  the  thought  or  action. 
In  this  case  there  are  really  no  Love  Labours 
at  alL  The  lady  is  not  won  by  the  piling 
of  the  logs ;  the  audience  know  that  both 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Prosperous  spells,  and  the  magician 
has  explained  to  them  why  he  enforces  these 
harsh  "labours."  In  the  first  act,  when 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda  are  thrown  together, 
Prospero  says,— 


"  It  goes  oDy  I  see. 
As  my  soul  prompts  it    Spirit^  fine  spirit, 

1 11  free  thee 
Within  two  days  for  this." 

Again: — 

"  At  the  first  sight 
They  have  changed  eyes :  Delicate  Ariel, 
1 11  set  thee  free  for  this." 

Tet  he  adds, — 

"They  are  both  in  cither's  powers:  Bvt  this 
swift  busineaa 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  voinning 
Make  ike  prize  ItghL" 

Would  Shakspere  have  chosen  this  incident 
— ^not  a  "main  incident,"  for  we  all  along 
know  Prospero's  real  intentions — as  that 
which  would  furnish  a  title  to  his  play? 
The  pain  which  Ferdinand  endures  is  very 
transient;  and  Prospero,  when  he  removes 
the  infliction,  says, — 

"All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  then 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test" 

We  know  that  the  Love  Labours  of  Ferdinand 
are  not  severe  trials,  and  that  at  their  worst 
they  were  refreshed  with  "  sweet  thoughts." 
Can  they  be  compared  with  the  Love's  Labour 
of  Helena? 

Mr.  Hunter  rejects  the  claim  of  'All 's  Well 
that  Ends  Well '  to  be  named  Love's  Labour 
Won,  most  decisively,  but  upon  one  ground 
only:  "If  ever  there  was  a  play,"  he  says, 
"  which  itself  bespoke  its  own  title  from  the 
beginnings  it  is  this : — 

'  We  must  away; 
Our  waggon  is  prepared,  and  time  revives  us : 
All  >  Well  that  Ends  WeU :  still  the  fine  's  the 

crown; 
Whate'cr  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown.' 

"  Again : — 

'  AU 's  todl  thai  EndsWeU;  yet; 
Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means 
unfit' 

*^  And,  as  if  this  were  not  sufiicient,  in  the 
epilogue  :— 

'  The  king  *s  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done : 
All  is  tceU  ended,  if  this  suit  is  won.' " 

We  venture  to  think  that  the  use  of  the 
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word  won  in  the  last  line  might  hare  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Hunter  the  possibility  of  the 
play  having  a  double  title — ^the  one  derived 
from  the  one  great  incident  of  the  piece, — 
the  other  from  the  application  of  its  dra- 
matic action.  Mr.  Hunter,  however,  rejects 
the  claim  of  <  All  *8  Well  that  Ends  Well  * 
to  the  title  of  Meres,  upon  the  assumption 
that  it  could  only  have  had  a  single  title ; 
whilst  he  seeks  to  establish  the  claim  of 
'The  Tempest*  to  the  title  of  Meres,  upon 
the  assumption  that  it  had  a  double  title: 
"I  suspect  that  the  play  originally  had  a 
double  title,  'The  Tempest,  or  Lovers  Labour 
Won ; '  just  as  another  of  the  plays  had  a 
double  title,  *  Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You 
Will.* "  This  reasoning  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  illogical.  If  the  argument  is  good  for 
'The  Tempest,'  it  is  good  for  *  All's  WeU 
that  Ends  Well.' 

Whether  or  no  'The  Tempest,'  looking  at 
the  internal  evidence  of  its  date,  could  have 
been  included  in  Meres'  list,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that '  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well ' 
has  many  evidences  of  having  been  an  early 
composition — unquestionably  so  in  parts. 
When  Malone  changed  his  theory  with  re- 
gard to  the  date,  and  assigned  it  to  1606,  in 
the  posthumous  edition  of  his  '  Chronological 
Ordei^'  he  relied  principally  upon  the  tone  of 
a  particular  passage :  "  The  beautiful  speech 
of  the  sick  King  in  this  play  has  much 
the  air  of  that  moral  and  judicious  reflec- 
tion that  accompanies  an  advanced  period  of 
life,  and  bears  no  resemblance  to  Shakspere's 
manner  in  his  earlier  plays."  The  mind  of 
Shakspere  was  so  essentially  dramatic,  that 
when  he  puts  serious  and  moral  words  into 
the  mouth  of  a  sick  King,  who  is  growing 
old,  we  should  be  no  more  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  sentiment  has  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual feelings  of  the  poet  than  we  should 
believe  that  all  the  exuberant  gaiety  of  some 
of  his  comic  characters  could  only  have  been 
produced  by  the  reflection  of  his  own  spirit 
of  youth.  "  Shakspere's  manner  in  his  earlier 
plays  "  has,  however,  much  more  to  assist  us 
in  approximating  to  a  date.  The  manner 
— ^by  which  we  mean  the  metrical  arrange- 
ment and  the  peculiarities  of  construction — 
in  'All's  Well  that  Ends  Well'  certainly 


places  it,  for  the  xnost  part,  in  the  class  of 
his  earlier  plays.  Where,  except  in  the  class 
of  the  earlier  plays,  shall  we  find  one  in  which 
the  rhyming  couplet  so  constantly  occurs? 
But  then,  again,  we  occasionally  encounter 
all  the  music  and  force  of  thought  of  his 
most  perfect  blank-verse.  Tieck  is  of  opinion 
that  the  play,  as  we  have  it,  contains  an 
engrafting  of  the  poet's  later  style  upon  his 
earlier  labours.  He  says,  "  Rich  subject- 
matter,  variety  of  situation,  marvellous  de- 
velopment, and  striking  catastrophe  allured 
the  young  poet,  who  probably,  later  in  life, 
would  not  have  chosen  a  subject  so  unsuited 
to  dramatic  treatment.  Some  passages,  not 
merely  difficult,  but  almost  impossible  to  be 
understood,  remain  out  of  the  first  attempt ; 
and  here  the  poet  combats  with  language 
and  thought — the  verse  is  artificial,  the  ex- 
pressions forced.  Much  of  what  I  consider 
later  alterations  reminds  us  of  the  Sonnets, 
and  of  '  Venus  and  Adonis.'  The  prose, 
particularly  in  the  last  acts,  is  so  pure  and 
clear, — ^the  scenes  with  Parolles  are  so  ex- 
cellently written, — ^that  in  all  that  concerns 
the  language  we  must  reckon  them  amongst 
Shakspere's  best  efforts.  The  first  act  is  the 
most  obscure;  and  here  are  probably  the 
most  extensive  remains  of  the  older  work. 
The  last  half  of  the  delineation  of  Parolles 
must  belong  to  Shakspere's  later  period." 

Malone  assigns  his  second  conjectural  date 
of  this  play  to  1606  upon  other  ground  than 
that  of  Shakspere's  manner:  "Another  cir- 
cumstance which  induces  me  to  believe  that 
this  is  a  later  play  than  I  had  formerly 
supposed  is  the  satirical  mention  made  of 
the  puritans,  who  were  the  objects  of  King 
James's  aversion."  Surely  the  poet  might 
allude  to  the  famous  contention  about  wear- 
ing the  surplice,  without  being  led  to  it  by 
the  aversions  of  King  James.  The  contest  had 
been  going  on  for  many  years,  and  Hooker, 
in  his  fifth  book  of  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity,' 
published  in  1597,  refutes  the  puritanical 
opinions  upon  this  matter  at  great  length. 
Upon  the  subject  of  the  surplice  he  dis- 
tinctly  says  that  the  hostility  of  the  puri- 
tans was  much  modified  when  he  wrote. 
The  controversy  had  raged  with  the  greatest 
violence  at  the  period  when  Shakspere,  ac- 
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cording  to  our  belief,  was  most  likely  to 
hare  produced  <  Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well/ 
— ^perhaps  not  as  it  has  been  handed  down 
to  us,  but  in  an  imperfect  form.  That  period 
was  probably  not  very  widely  separated  from 
the  period  when  *  Love's  Labour  *s  Lost '  was 
produced;  to  which,  as  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  think,  with  Coleridge,  this  play  was  the 
counterpart. 

Having  thus  traced  the  principal  drama- 
tic action  of  <  All 's  WeU  that  Ends  Well '  in 
the  endeavour  to  show  that  it  is  identical 
with  ^Love's  Labour  Won,*  we  may  con- 
clude this  notice  with  a  brief  sketch  of  its 
characters. 

Of  Helena  we  have  necessarily  spoken  at 
length.  Mrs.  Jameson  quotes  a  passage  from 
Foster's  'Essays'  to  explain  the  general  idea 
of  her  character:  ^To  be  tremblingly  alive 
to  gentle  impressions,  and  yet  be  able  to 
preserve,  when  the  prosecution  of  a  design 
requires  it,  an  immoveable  heart  amidst  even 
the  most  imperious  causes  of  subduing  emo- 
tion, is  perhaps  not  an  impossible  constitu- 
tion of  mind,  but  it  is  the  utmost  and  rarest 
endowment  of  humanity.''  This  ^'  constitu- 
tion of  mind"  has  been  created  by  Shakspere 
in  his  Helena,  and  who  can  doubt  the  truth 
and  nature  of  the  conception  1 

Bertram,  like  all  mixed  characters,  whe- 
ther in  the  drama  or  in  real  life,  is  a  great 
puszle  to  those  who  look  without  tolerance 
on  human  motives  and  actions.  In  a  one- 
sided view  he  has  no  redeeming  qualities. 
Johnson  says,  ^  I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart 
to  Bertram ;  a  man  noble  without  gene- 
rosity, and  young  without  truth;  who  mar- 
ries Helena  as  a  coward,  and  leaves  her  as 
a  profligate :  when  she  is  dead  by  his  unkind- 
ness  sneaks  home  to  a  second  marriage:  is 
accused  by  a  woman  whom  he  has  wronged, 
defends  himself  by  falsehood,  and  is  dismissed 
to  happiness."  If  the  Bertram  of  the  comedy 
were  a  real  personage  of  flesh  and  blood,  with 
whom  the  business  of  life  associated  us,  and 
of  whom  the  exercise  of  prudence  demanded 
that  we  should  form  an  accurate  estimate, 
we  should  say— 

"Too  bad  for  a  blessing,  too  good  for  a  curse, 
I  wish  from  my  soul  thou  wert  better  or 


L 


worse. 


But  we  are  called  upon  for  no  such  judgment 
when  the  poet  presents  to  us  a  character  of 
contradictory  qualities.  All  that  we  have 
then  to  ask  is,  whether  the  character  is  na- 
tural, and  consistent  with  the  circumstances 
amidst  which  he  moves?  We  have  no  desire 
to  reconcile  our  hearts  to  Bertram ;  all  that 
we  demand  is,  that  he  should  not  move  our 
indignation  beyond  the  point  in  which  his 
qualities  shall  consist  with  our  sympathy  for 
Helena  in  her  love  for  him.  And  in  this' 
view  the  poet,  as  it  appears  to  us,  has  drawn 
Bertram's  character  most  skilfully.  With- 
out his  defects  the  dramatic  action  could  not 
have  proceeded ;  without  his  merits  the  dra- 
matic sentiment  could  not  have  been  main- 
tained. Shakspei'e,  from  the  first,  makes  us 
understand  that  the  pride  of  birth  in  Bertram 
constrained  him  to  regard  Helena  as  greatly 
his  inferior.  His  parting  with  her  is  decisive: 
**  The  best  wishes  that  can  be  forged  in  your 
thoughts  be  servants  to  you."  This  is  the 
kindness  of  one  who  had  known  her  long, 
and  pitied  her  dependent  state.  But  he 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  sense  which  he 
entertains  of  her  condition :  *'  Be  comfortable 
to  my  mother,  y^ur  mistress,  and  make  much 
of  her."  When  the  King  proposes  Helena 
to  him  as  his  wife,  he  assigns  but  one  reason 
for  his  rejection  of  he]>— but  that  is  all  in 
all:— 

"  I  know  her  well ; 
She  hod  her  breeding  at  my  (ather^s  charge: 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife  !** 

If  Bertram  had  seen  Helena  with  the  eyes 
of  his  mother,  as 

"  A  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire,** — 

or  with  those  of  the  King  and  of  Lafeu, — 
he  would  not  have  rejected  her,  and  the  co- 
medy would  have  been  only  a  conunon  love- 
tale.  Johnson  says  he  marries  Helena  ''as 
a  coward."  This  is  unjust.  Johnson  over- 
looked the  irresistible  constraint  to  which 
his  will  was  subjected,  and  the  scorn  with 
which  he  spoke  out  his  real  purposes  oven  at 
the  moment  of  submission  :•— 

*'  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord ;  for  I  submit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes :  When  I  consider 
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What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour. 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find,  that  she,  which 

late 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king;  who,  so  ennobled. 
Is,  as  't  were,  bom  so." 

Nothing  can  be  less  like  cowardice  than  this 
speech.  It  is  the  bitterest  irony  of  a  de- 
sperate will,  bowed  for  a  time,  but  not  sub- 
dued. Nor  does  Bertram  leave  Helena  as 
"  a  profligate."  We,  who  know  the  intensity 
of  her  love,  which  he  could  not  know,  may 
think  that  he  was  unwise  to  fly  from  his  own 
happiness ;  but  he  belieyed  that  he  fled  from 
constraint  and  misery ;  from 
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The  dark  house,  and  the  detested  wife' 


The  Bertram  of  the  Florentine  wars  has  some- 
thing to  recommend  him  besides  his  ancestry : 
<<he  has  done  worthy  service.*'  But  the 
young,  proud,  courageous  Bertram  is  also  a 
libertine.  Schlegel  asks,  ^^Did  Shakspere 
ever  attempt  to  mitigate  the  impression  of 
his  unfeeling  pride  and  giddy  dissipation? 
He  intended  merely  to  give  us  a  military 
portrait."  This  is  quite  true.  The  liber- 
tines of  the  later  comedy  are  the  only  gen^ 
rous,  spirited,  intellectual  persons  of  the 
drama;  the  virtuous  characters  are  as  dull 
as  they  are  discreet.  Shakspere  goes  out  of 
his  usual  dramatic  spirit  in  this  play,  to 
mark  emphatically  the  impression  which 
Bertram's  actions  produce  upon  his  own  as- 
sociates. In  the  third  scene  of  the  fourth 
act  they  comment  with  indignation  upon  his 
desertion  of  Helena,  and  his  practices  to- 
wards Diana:  ''As  we  are  ourselves  what 
things  are  we!"  But  then  ail  the  Shak- 
sperean  tolerance  is  put  forth  to  make  us 
understand  that  Bertram  is  not  isolated  in 
his  vices,  and  that  even  his  vices,  as  those  of 
all  other  men,  are  not  alone  to  be  regarded 
in  our  estimates  of  character :  '^The  web  of 
our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good  and  ill 
together :  our  virtues  would  be  proud  if  our 
faults  whipped  them  not;  and  our  crimes 
would  despair  if  they  were  not  cherished  by 
our  virtues."  This  is  philosophy,  and,  what 
is  more,  it  is  religion — ^for  it  is  charity.  In 
this  spirit  the  poet  undoubtedly  intended 
that  we  should  judge  Bertram.    He  is  cer- 


tainly not  a  hypocrite:  and,  when  he  returns 
to  Rousillon,  we  are  bound  to  believe  him 
when  he  speaks  of  Helena  as 

"  She,  whom  aU  men  pnused,  and  whom  my- 
self 
Since  I  have  lost  have  loved.** 

For  ourselves,  we  can  see  no  poetical  injustice 
that  he  la  ''dismissed  to  happiness;"  for, 
unless  he  has  become  a  "  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man,"  he  will  not  be  happy. 

"  In  this  piece,"  says  Schlegel,  "  a^e  is  ex- 
hibited to  singular  advantage:  the  plain 
honesty  of  the  King,  the  good-natured  im- 
petuosity of  old  Lafeu,  the  maternal  indul- 
gence of  the  Coimtess  to  Helena's  love  of  her 
son,  seem  all,  as  it  were,  to  vie  with  each 
in  endeavours  to  conquer  the  arrogance  of 
the  young  Count."  The  general  benevolence 
of  these  characters,  and  their  particular  kind- 
ness towards  Helena,  are  the  counterpoises 
to  Bertram's  pride  of  birth,  and  his  disdain 
of  virtue  unaccompanied  by  adventitious  dis- 
tinctions. The  love  of  the  Countess  towards 
Helena  is  habit, — ^that  of  the  King  is  grati- 
tude :  in  Lafeu  the  admiration  which  he  per- 
severingly  holds  towards  her  is  the  result  of 
his  honest  sagacity.  He  admires  what  is  di- 
rect and  unpretending,  and  he  therefore  loves 
Helena:  he  hates  what  is  evasive  and  boast- 
ful, and  he  therefore  despises  Parollcs. 

Parolles  has  been  called  by  Ulrici  "the 
little  appendix  of  the  great  Falstaff."  Schle- 
gel says,  "  Falstaff  has  thrown  Parolles  into 
the  shade."  Johnson  goes  farther,  and  de- 
clares, "  Parolles  has  many  of  the  lineaments 
of  Falstaff."  In  our  view  this  opinion  of 
Johnson  exhibits  a  singular  want  of  dis- 
crimination in  one  who  relished  Falstaff  so 
highly.  Parolles  is  literally  what  he  is  de- 
scribed by  Helena : — 

"  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward.** 

For  the  "  fool,"  take  the  scene  in  the  second 
act,  in  which  he  pieces  out  the  remarks  of 
Lafeu  upon  the  King's  recovery  with  the 
most  impertinent  commonplaces  —  ending 
"  Nay,  't  is  strange,  't  is  very  strange,  that  is 
the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it."  It  was  in 
this  dialogue  that  Lafeu  "smoked  him;" 
and  he  makes  no  secret,  afterwards,  of  his 
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opinion :  *^  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordina- 
ries, to  be  a  pretty  wise  fellow ;  thou  didst 
make  tolerable  vent  of  thy  traTel ;  it  might 
pass :  yet  the  scarfs  and  the  bannerets  about 
thee  did  manifoldly  dissuade  me  from  believ- 
ing thee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a  burthen.  I 
have  now  found  thee."  To  the  insults  of 
Lafeu  the  boaster  has  nothing  to  oppose, — 
neither  wit  nor  courage.  His  very  impu- 
dence is  overborne.  We  thoroughly  agree 
with  Lafeu,  that  ^  there  can  be  no  kernel  in 
this  light  nut.'*  All  this  is  but  a  preparar 
tion  for  the  comic  scenes  in  which  he  is  to 
play  so  conspicuous  a  part— in  which  his 
folly,  his  falsehood,  and  his  cowardice  con- 
spire to  make  him  odious  and  ridiculous. 
Before  this  exhibition  he  is  denounced  to 
Bertram,  by  his  companions  in  warfare,  as 
'<  a  hilding  "— ''  a  bubble  '*— ''  a  most  notable 
coward,  an  infinite  and  endless  liar,  an  hourly 
promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good 
quality."  The  disclosure  which  he  makes  of 
his  own  folly  before  he  is  seized,  when  the 
lords  overhear  him,  is  perfectly  true  to  na- 
ture, and  therefore  in  the  highest  degree 
true  comedy : — 

"Par.  Ten  o'clock:  within  these  three  hours 
't  will  be  time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall 
I  say  I  have  done?  It  must  be  a  vexy  plaosive 
invention  that  carries  it :  Th^  begin  to  smoke 
me:  and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too 
often  at  my  door.  I  find  my  tongae  is  too  fool- 
hardy ;  but  my  heart  hath  the  fear  of  Man  be- 
fore it,  and  of  his  creatures,  not  daring  the 
reports  of  my  tongue. 

1  Lard.  This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er  thine 
own  tongue  was  guilty  of.  [Ande. 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to 
undertake  the  recovery  of  this  drum;  being  not 
ignorant  of  the  impossibility,  and  knowing  I 
had  no  such  purpose]  I  must  give  myself  some 
hurts,  and  say  I  got  them  in  exploit :  Yet  slight 
ones  will  not  carry  it:  They  will  say,  Came  you 
off  with  so  little  1  and  great  ones  I  dare  not  give. 
Wherefore?  what 's  the  instance?  Tongue,  I  must 
put  you  into  a  butter-woman's  mouth,  and  buy 
myself  another  of  Bajazet's  mule,  if  you  prattle 
me  into  these  perils. 

1  Lord.  Is  it  posnhle  he  nlunuld  know  whai  he 
is,  and  be  thai  he  is?  Aside." 


L 


The  last  sentence  is  worth  a  folio  of  'Moral 


Essays.'  But  Parolles  certainly  knows  him- 
self. There  is  nothing  but  plain  knavery, 
mistaking  its  proper  tools,  in  his  lies  and  his 
treacheries.  The  meanness  of  his  nature  is 
his  safeguard:  after  his  detection  the  con- 
solations of  his  philosophy  are  most  cha- 
racteristic ;--< 

"  Yet  am  I  thankful :  if  my  heart  %oert  great, 
*T  toould  burst  at  Aia :   Captain  I  '11  be  no 

more; 
But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  deep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall ;  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.    Who  knows  himself  a 

braggart 
Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass, 
That  evcxy  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Bust,  sword  1   cool,  blushes  1   and,  Parolles, 

live 
Safest  in  shame!    being  fool'd   by  foolery 

thrive  ! 
There 's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive." 

And  he  wiU  "  live.*'  Lafeu  understands  him 
to  the  last,  when  he  says,  "  Though  you  are 
a  fool  and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat." 

And  is  this  crawling,  empty,  vapouring, 
cowardly  representative  of  the  off-scouriogs 
of  social  life,  to  be  compared  for  a  moment 
with  the  inimitable  Falstaff  ? — to  be  said  to 
have  "many  lineaments  in  common"  with 
him — to  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  him — 
to  be  even  ^a  little  appendix"  to  his  great- 
ness? Parolles  is  drawn  by  Shakspere  as 
utterly  contemptible,  in  intellect,  in  spirit, 
in  morals.  He  is  diverting  from  the  situa- 
tions into  which  his  folly  betrays  him ;  and 
his  complete  exposure  and  humiliation  con- 
stitute the  richness  of  the  comedy.  If  he 
had  been  a  particle  better,  Shakspere  would 
have  made  his  disgrace  less ;  and  it  is  in  his 
charity  even  to  the  most  degraded  that  he 
has  represented  him  as  utterly  insensible  to 
his  own  shame,  and  even  hugging  it  as  a 
good: — 

"  If  my  heart  were  great, 
T  would  burst  at  this." 

But  Falstaff,  witty  beyond  all  other  charac- 
ters of  wit — cautious,  even  to  the  point  of 
being  thought  cowardly— twaying  all  men 
by  his  intellectual  resources  under  the  great- 
est difficulty — ^boastful  and  lying  only  in  a 
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spirit  of  hilarity,  which  makes  him  the  first 
to  enjoj  his  own  detection — and  withal, 
though  grossly  selfish,  so  thoroughly  genial 
that  many  lore  him  and  few  can  refuse  to 
laugh  with  him — ^is  Falstaff  to  he  compared 
with  Parolles,  the  notorious  liar — ^great  way 
fool — solely  a  coward  ?  The  comparison  will 
not  hear  examining  with  patience,  and  much 
less  with  painstaking. 

But  Parolles  in  his  own  way  is  infinitely 
comic  "  The  scene  of  the  drum,"  according 
to  a  French  critic,  ^is  worthy  of  Molidre."* 
This  ifl  the  highest  praise  which  a  French 
writer  could  hestow;  and  here  it  is  just. 

*  Letournetir,  *  Traduction,*  tome  ix.  p.  3S9. 


The  character  belongs  to  the  school  of  which 
Moli^  is  the  head,  rather  than  to  the  school 
of  Shakspere. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  clown  1  He 
is  ''the  artificial  fool  ;*'  and  we  do  not  like 
him,  therefore,  quite  so  much  as  dear  Launce 
and  dearer  Touchstone.  To  the  Fool  in 
'  Lear  *  he  can  no  more  he  compared  than 
Parolles  to  Falstaff.  But  he  is,  nerertheless, 
great — something  that  no  other  artist  but 
Shakspere  could  hare  produced.  Our  poet 
has  used  him  as  a  yehide  for  some  biting  I 
satire.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  ' 
"a  witty  fool,'*  ''a  shrewd  knave,  and  an 
unhappy." 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  TAMING  OP  THE  SHREW. 


/ 


'Thb  Taxing  or  the  Shrew*  was  first 
printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  Shakspere^s 
Plays  in  1623.  It  is  not  one  of  those  plays 
enumerated  as  Shakspere's  by  Meres,  in 
1598. 

The  matured  opinion  of  Malone  as  to  the 
date  of  this  play  is  thus  given  : — "  I  had 
supposed  the  piece  now  under  consideration 
to  have  been  written  in  the  year  1606.  On  a 
more  attentive  perusal  of  it,  and  more  expe- 
rience in  our  author's  style  and  manner,  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  was  one  of  his  very  early 
proditctionsy  and  near,  in  point  of  time,  to 
<The  Comedy  of  Errors,*  'Love's  Labour's 
Lost,'  and  *  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.' 
In  the  old  comedies,  antecedent  to  the  time 
of  our  author's  writing  for  the  stage  (if,  in- 
deed, they  deserve  that  name),  a  kind  of 
doggrel  measure  is  often  found,  which,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  Shakspeare  adopted 
in  some  of  those  pieces  which  were  undoubt- 
edly among  his  early  compositions :  I  mean 
his  'Errors'  and  'Love's  Labour's  Lost.' 
This  kind  of  metre,  being  found  also  in  the 
play  before  us,  adds  support  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  one  of  his  early  produc- 
tions." Mr.  Collier,  however,  doubts  whether 
'  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew*  can  be  treated 


altogether  as  one  of  Shakspere's  perform- 
ances : — ^  I  am  satisfied,"  he  says,  "  that 
mare  than  (me  hand  (perhaps  at  distant 
dates)  was  concerned  in  it,  and  that  Shake- 
speare had  little  to  do  with  any  of  the  scenes 
in  which  Katharine  and  Petruchio  are  not 
engaged."  Farmer  had  previously  expressed 
the  same  opinion,  declaring  the  Induction  to 
be  in  our  poet's  best  manner,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  play  in  his  worst,  or  even  below 
it  To  this  Steevens  replies — ^^  I  know  not 
to  whom  I  could  impute  this  comedy,  if 
Shakspeare  was  not  its  author.  I  think  his 
hand  is  visible  in  almost  every  scene,  though 
perhaps  not  so  evidently  as  in  those  which 
pass  between  Katharine  and  Petruchio." 
Mr.  Collier  judges  that "  the  underplot  much 
resembles  the  dramatic  style  of  William 
Haughton,  author  of  an  extant  comedy, 
called  'Englishmen  for  my  Money,*  which 
was  produced  prior  to  1598." 

But  there  is  another  play, '  The  Taming  of 
a  Shrew,'  which  first  appeared  in  1594,  under 
the  following  title: — ^*  A  pleasant  conceited 
Historie  called  the  taming  of  a  Shrew.  As 
it  was  sundry  times  acted  by  the  Right 
honourable  the  Earle  of  Pembrooke  his  ser- 
vants.   Printed  at  London  by  Peter  Short, 
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and  are  to  be  sold  by  Cuthbert  Burbie,  at 
his  shop  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  1594.'  The 
comedy  opens  with  an  Induction,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  are  a  Lord,  Slie,  a  Tapster, 
Page,  Players,  and  Huntsmen.  The  incidents 
are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  play 
which  we  call  Shakspere's.  There  is  this 
difference  in  the  management  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Sly  in  the  anonymous  comedy,  that, 
during  the  whole  of  the  performance  of '  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew/  he  occasionally  makes 
his  remarks ;  and  is  finally  caiiied  back  to 
the  alehouse  door  in  a  state  of  sleep.  In 
Shakspere  we  lose  this  most  diverting  per- 
sonage before  the  end  of  the  first  act.  After 
our  poet  had  fairly  launched  him  in  the  In- 
duction, and  g^yen  a  tone  to  his  subsequent 
demeanour  during  the  play,  the  performer  of 
the  character  was  perhaps  allowed  to  con- 
tinue the  dialogue  extemponlly.  We  doubt, 
by  the  way,  whether  this  would  have  been 
permitted  after  Shakspere  had  prescribed 
that  the  Clowns  should  **  speak  no  more  than 
what  is  set  down  for  them." 

The  scene  of  ^  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew*  is 
laid  at  Athens ;  that  of  Sbakspere^s  at  Padua. 
The  Athens  of  the  one  and  the  Padua  of  the 
other  are  resor^  of  learning;  the  former 
opening  thus : — 

"  Welcome  to  Athens,  my  beloved  friend, 
To  Plato's  school,  and  Aristotle's  walks.** 

Alfonso,  a  merchant  of  Athens  (the  Baptista 
of  Shakspere),  has  three  daughters,  Kate, 
EmiHa,  and  Phylema.  Aurelius,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Cestus  (Sestos),  is  enamoured  of  one, 
Polidor  of  another,  and  Ferando  (the  Petru- 
cio  of  Shakspere)  of  Kate,  the  Shrew.  The 
merchant  hath  sworn,  before  he  will  allow 
his  two  younger  daughters  to  be  addressed 
by  suitors,  that 

^  His  eldest  daughter  first  shall  be  esponsed.** 

ir^he  wooing  of  Kate  by  Ferando  is  exactly  in 
the  same  spirit  as  the  wooing  by  Petrucio  ; 
so  is  the  marriage ;  so  the  lenten  entertain- 
ment of  the  bride  in  Ferando's  countiy- 
house;  so  the  scene  with  the  Tailor  and 
Haberdasher ;  so  the  prostrate  obedience  of 
the  tamed  Shrew,  ^he  underplot,  however, 
is  essentially  different    The  lovers  of  the 


younger  sisters  do  not  woo  them  in  assumed 
characters ;  though  a  merchant  is  brought 
to  personate  the  Duke  of  Oestus.  The  real 
duke  arrives,  as  Vincentio  arrives  in  our 
play,  to  discover  the  imposture ;  and  his  in- 
dignation occupies  much  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  action,  with  sufficient  tediousness.  All 
parties  are  ultimately  happy  and  pleased ; 
and  the  comedy  ends  with  the  wager,  as  in 
Shakspere,  about  the  obedience  of  the  several 
wives,  the  Shrew  pronouncing  a  homily  upon 
the  virtue  and  beauty  of  submission,  which 
sounds  much  more  hypocritical  even  than 
that  of  the  Kate  of  our  poet. /There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  anonyfllous  author  and 
Shakspere  sometimes  used  the  same  images 
and  forms  of  expression—- occasionally  seve- 
ral whole  lines  :  the  incidents  of  those  scenes 
in  which  the  process  of  taming  the  shrew  is 
carried  forward  are  invariably  the  same. 
The  spectators  of  each  play  had  the  same 
plots  to  delight  them.  They  would  equally 
enjoy  the  surprise  and  self-satisfaction  of  the 
drunken  man  when  he  became  a  lord ;  equally 
relish  the  rough  wooing  of  the  master  of 
**  the  taming  school  ;**  rejoice  at  the  dignity 
of  the  more  worthy  gender  when  the  poor 
woman  was  denied  *^  beef  and  mustard  ;"  and 
hold  their  sides  with  convulsive  laughter 
when  the  tailor  was  driven  off  with  his  gown, 
and  the  haberdasher  with  his  cap.  This  un- 
doubted resemblance  involves  some  necessity 
for  conjecture,  with  very  little  guide  from 
evidence.  The  first  and  most  obvious  hypo- 
thesis is,  that  '  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew*  was 
an  older  play  than  Shakspere*s  ;  and  that  he 
borrowed  from  that  comedy.  The  question 
then  arises,  who  was  its  author  ? 

The  dramatic  works  of  Greene,  which  have 
been  collected  as  his,  are  only  six  in  number ; 
and  one  was  written  in  connexion  with 
Lodge.  The  'Orlando  Furioso*  is  known  to 
have  been  his,  by  having  been  mentioned  by 
a  contemporary  writer.  This  play,  in  its 
form  of  publication,  appears  to  us  to  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  'The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew.*  The  title  of  the  first  edition  is  as 
follows  :  '  The  Historic  of  Orlando  Furioso, 
one  of  the  twelve  Pieres  of  France.  As  it 
was  plaid  before  the  Queenes  Maiestie.  Lon- 
don, Printed  by  John  Danter  for  Cuthbert 
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Burbie,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  bis  Shop  nere 
the  Royal  Exchange,  1594.*  Compare  this 
with  the  title  of  'The  Taming  of  a  Shrew.* 
Each  is  a  ^  Historic  ;'*  each  is  without  an 
author^s  name ;  each  is  published  by  Cuth- 
bert  Burble  ;  each  is  published  in  th^  same 
year,  15d4.  Might  not  the  recent  death  of 
Greene — ^the  reputation  which  he  left  behind 
him — ^the  unhappy  circumstances  attending 
his  death,  for  he  perished  in  extreme  poverty 
— and  the  remarkable  controversy  between 
Nash  and  Harvey,  in  1592,  "principally 
touching  Robert  Greene** — ^have  led  the 
bookseller  to  procure  and  publish  copies  of 
these  plays,  if  they  were  both  written  by 
him  ?  It  is  impossible,  we  think,  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  striking  resemblance  of  these 
anonymous  performances,  in  the  structure  of 
the  verse,  the  extravagant  employment  of 
mythological  allusions,  the  laboured  fineiy 
intermixed  with  feebleness,  and  the  occa- 
sional outpouring  of  a  rich  and  gorgeous 
fancy.  In  the  comic  parts,  too,  it  appears  to 
us  that  there  is  an  equal  similarity  in  the 
two  plays — a  mixture  of  the  vapid  and  the 
coarse,  which  looks  like  the  attempt  of  an 
educated  man  to  lower  himself  to  an  unin- 
formed audience.  It  is  veiy  difficult  to 
establish  these  opinions  without  being  tedi- 
ous ;  but  we  may  compare  a  detached  pas- 
sage or  two  :— 

Oblando  Fubioso. 
"Orl  Is  not  my  love  like  those  purple- 
coloured  swans. 
That  gallop  by  the  coach  of  Cynthia  1 
Org,  Yes,  marry  is  she,  my  lord. 
Orl  Is  not  her  &ce  silvered  like  that  milk- 
white  shape, 
When  Jove  came  dancing  down  to  Semelel 
Org.  It  is,  my  lord. 

OrL  Then  go  thy  ways  and  climb  up  to  the 
clouds, 
And  tell  Apollo,  that  Orlando  site 
Making  of  verses  for  Angelica. 
And  if  he  do  deny  to  send  me  down 
The  shirt  which  Deianira  sent  to  Hercules, 
To  make  me  brave  upon  my  wedding^lay. 
Tell  him,  I  '11  pass  the  Alps,  and  up  to  Meroe, 
(I  know  he  knows  that  watery  lakiah  hill,) 
And  pull  the  harp  out  of  the  minstiers  lurnds, 
And  pawn  it  unto  lovely  Proeerpine^ 
That  she  may  fetch  the  lair  Angelica." 


Tamino  of  a  Shbkw. 

'*Fer.  Tush,  Kate,  these  words  add  greater 

love  in  me. 
And  make  me  think  thee  fiurer  than  before : 
Sweet  Kate,  thou  lovelier  than  Diana's  purple 

robe^ 
Whiter  than  are  the  snowy  Apennines, 
Or  icy  hair  that  grows  on  Boreas*  chin. 
Father,  I  swear  by  Ibis'  golden  beak. 
More  fiiir  and  radiant  is  my  bonny  Kate 
Than  silver  Xanthus  when  he  doth  embrace 
The  ruddy  Simois  at  Ida's  feet; 
And  care  not  thou,  sweet  Kate,  how  I  be  clad ; 
Thou  shalt  have  gannents  wrought  of  Median 

Bilk, 
Enchased  with  predous  jewels  fetch'd  from  fiu* 
By  Italian  merchants,  that  with  Russian  stems 
Plough  up  huge  furrows  in  the  terrene  main." 

Take  a  passage,  also,  of  the  prose,  or  comic, 
parts  of  the  two  plays,  each  evidently  in- 
tended for  the  clowns  :— 

ORLAinX)  FUKIOBO. 

"  Tom.  Sirrah  Ralph,  an  thou  It  go  with  mc, 
1 11  let  thee  see  the  bravest  mnil^nin  that  ever 
thou  sawest 

Ralph,  Sirrah  Tom,  I  believe  it  was  he  that 
was  at  our  town  o'  Sunday:  1 11  tell  thee  what 
he  did,  sirrah.  He  came  to  opr  house  when  all 
our  folks  were  gone  to  church,  and  there  was 
nobody  at  home  but  I,  and  I  was  turning  of  the 
spit,  and  he  comes  in  and  bade  me  fetch  him 
some  drink.  Now,  I  went  and  fetched  him 
some;  and  ere  I  came  again,  by  my  troth,  he 
ran  away  with  the  roast  meat,  spit  and  all,  and 
so  we  had  nothing  but  porridge  to  dinner. 

Tom.  By  my  troth,  that  was  brave;  but, 
sirrah,  he  did  so  course  the  boys  last  Sunday; 
and,  if  ye  call  him  madman,  he  11  run  after  you, 
and  tickle  your  ribs  so  with  flap  of  leather  that 
he  hath,  as  it  passeth." 

TAMnro  OF  a  Shrew. 

"  SaaiL  Boy,  oh  disgrace  to  my  person !  Zounds, 
boy,  of  your  face,  you  have  many  boys  with  such 
pickadenaunts,  I  am  sure.  Zounds,  would  3*ou 
not  have  a  bloody  nose  for  thisi 

Boy.  Come,  come,  I  did  but  jest;  where  is 
that  same  piece  of  pie  that  I  gave  thee  to  keep ) 

San.  The  pieY  Ay,  you  have  more  mind  of 
your  belly  than  to  go  see  what  your  master  does. 

Bey.  Tush,  't  is  no  matter,  man ;  I  prithee 
give  it  me,  I  am  very  hungry  I  promise  thee. 
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San.  Why,  yon  may  take  it>  and  the  deyil 
bniBt  you  vith  it  I  one  cannot  save  a  bit  after 
sopper,  bnt  you  aze  always  ready  to  munch 
it  up. 

Boy,  Why,  come,  man,  we  shall  hare  good 
cheer  anon  at  the  bride-house,  for  your  master  'a 
gone  to  church  to  be  married  already,  and  there's 
such  cheer  as  pasaeth. 

San.  0  braye  1  I  would  1  had  eat  no  meat 
this  week,  for  1  have  never  a  comer  left  in  my 
belly." 

'The  Historie  of  Alphonsus  King  of  Ara- 
gon'~-one  of  the  plays  published  with 
Greeners  name,  after  his  death — ^fumishes  a 
passage  or  two  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  old  '  Taming  of  a  Shrew  :* — 

Alphonsus  Keno  or  Araoov. 

**  Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  monarch  of  the  world. 
All  christen'd  kings,  with  all  your  pagan  doga^ 
Shall  bend  their  knees  unto  Iphigena. 
The  Indian  soil  shall  be  thine  at  command, 
Where  eveiy  step  thou  settest  on  the  ground 
Shall  be  received  on  the  golden  mines. 
Rich  Pactolus,  that  river  of  account, 
Which  doth  descend  from  top  of  Tivole  mount, 
Shall  be  thine  own,  and  all  the  world  beside." 

Go,  pack  thou  hence  unto  the  Stygian  lake. 
And  make  report  unto  thy  traitorous  sire,  . 
How  well  thou  hast  ei^joy'd  the  diadem, 
Which  he  by  treason  set  upon  thy  head ; 
And,  if  he  ask  thee  who  did  send  thee  down, 
Alphonsus  say,  who  now  must  wear  thy  crown. 
•  •  •  • 

What,  is  he  gone  t  the  devil  break  his  neck  ! 
The  fiends  of  hell  torment   his  traitorous 

corpse ! 
Is  this  the  quittance  of  Belinus*  grace. 
Which   he   did   show  unto   that  thankless 

wretch. 
That  runagate,  that  rakehell,  yea,  that  thief  f 

TAMma  of  a  Shrew. 

— "  When  I  cross'd  the  bubbling  Canibey, 
And  sail'd  along  the  ciystal  Hellespont, 
I  fiU'd  my  coffen  of  the  wealthy  mines; 
Where  I  did  cause  millions  of  labouring  Moon 
To  undermine  the  caverns  of  the  earth. 
To  seek  for  strange  and  new-found  precious 

stonetf, 
And  dive  into  the  sea  to  gather  pearl. 
As  fiiir  as  Juno  offei'd  Priam's  son ; 
And  you  shall  take  your  liberal  choice  of  all." 
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I  swear  by  &ir  Cynthia's  burning  rays, 
By  Merops*  head,  and  by  seven-mouthed  Nile, 
Had  I  but  known  ere  thou  hadst  wedded  her. 
Were  in  thy  breast  the  world's  immortal  soul, 
This  angiy  sword  should  rip  thy  hateful  chest, 
And  hew  thee  smaller  than  the  Libyan  sands. 
•  •  •  • 

That  damned  villain  that  hath  deluded  me. 
Whom  I  did  send  for  guide  unto  my  son. 
Oh  that  my  furious  force  could  cleave  the 

earth, 
That  I  might  muster  bands  of  hellish  fiends, 
To  rack  his  heart  and  tear  his  impious  soul !" 


The  English  commentators  and  dramatic 
antiquaries,  in  looking  around  for  a  pro- 
bable author  of  '  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew/ 
named  Greene,  and  Peele,  and  Kyd.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  editor  of  'The  Pictorial 
Shakspere/  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic, 
has  brought  forward  some  remarkable  resem- 
blances between  this  unknown  author  and 
Marlowe.  He  says,  ''A  peculiarity  of  ex- 
pression ('  Russian  stems')  in  Marlowe's  first 
play,  *•  Tamburlaine,'  which  had  before  puz- 
zled me  in  the  old  *■  Taming  of  a  Shrew,*  led 
me  to  compare  the  two  passages,  and  (judge 
my  surprise)  I  found  the  one  an  almost  ver- 
batim reprint  of  the  other.  This  coincidence 
induced  me  to  compaie  more  closely  the 
style  of  the  metrical  portion  of  <  The  Taming 
of  a  Shrew '  with  that  of '  Tamburlaine,'  and 
afterwards  of  Marlowe's  other  plays,  in  which 
I  found  so  strong  a  general  resemblance,  as, 
conjoined  with  many  direct  transfers  of  lines 
from  one  to  the  other,  seem  to  afford  good 
ground  for  attributing  both  to  one  author. 
As  the  first  witness  in  this  case,  I  will  place 
side  by  side  such  passages  from  Marlowe's 
acknowledged  works  as  are  wpied  into  the 
one  without  a  claimant : — 

Marlowe. 
'  Now  that  the  gloomy  shadow  of  the  night. 
Longing  to  view  Orion's  drizzling  look, 
Lta^  fipom  the  antarctic  world  unto  the  sky, 
And  dims  the  welkin  with  Am  pitchy  breath.' 

Fatutus,  p.  8,  ed.  1818. 

'  Fairer  than  rocks  of  peari  and  precious  stone, 
•  •  •  • 

Wlioee  eyes  are  brighter  than  the  lamps  of 
heaven.' 

Tambwrlaine,  I.,  Act  III.,  Sc.  8. 
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{Applied  to  a  Man.) 

*  Image  of  honour  «ad  nobility 

■  •  *  • 

In  whose  sweet  penon  is  comprised  the  sum 
Of  nature's  skill  and  hearenly  miyesty/ 

Tamburloiine,  I.,  Act  Y.,  So.  2. 

'  Eternal  Heayen  sooner  be  dissolved, 
And  all  that  pieroeth  Phoebus'  silver  eye, 
Before  such  hxp/ali  to  Zenoeraie.' 

Tamburlainef  I.,  Act  IIL,  Sc.  2. 

'  Thy  gannents  shall  be  made  of  Median  silk. 
Enchased  with  precious  jewels  of  mine  own.' 
Tamburlaine,  I.,  Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

'And  Christian  merchants  that  with  Russian 

stems 
Plough  up  huge  fturows  in  the  Caspian  Sea.' 
Tamburlaine,  L,  Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 
'  The  terrene  main.'  11.,  Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

*  Wagner,  Come  hither,  sirrah  boy ! 

Robin.  Boy !  oh  disgrace  to  my  person ! 
Zounds,  boy  in  your  face  !  You  have  seen  many 
boys  with  beards,  I  am  sure.' 

Fawtus,  p.  12,  ed.  1818. 

With  ravishing  sounds  of  Ms  melodious  harp.' 

Fauahis,  p.  20. 

Unknown  Authob. 
Now  that  the  gloomy  shadow  of  the  nighty 
Longing  to  view  Orion's  drisling  looks, 
Leaps  from  th'  antarctic  world  unto  the  sky, 
And  dims  the  welkin  with  ^pitchy  breath.'  , 
Taming  oja  Shrew,  p.  161,  rep.  1779. ' 

'Whose  eyes  are  brighter  than  the  lamps  of 
heaven. 
Fairer  than  rocks  of  pearl  and  precious  stone.' j 

P.  167./ 
{Applied  to  a  Woman.) 
'  The  image  of  honor  and  nobility. 
In  whose  sweet  person  is  comprised  the  summe 
Of  nature's  skill  and  heavenly  majesty !' 

P.  169, 
'  Eternal  Heaven  sooner  be  dissolv'd. 
And  all  that  pierceth  Phoebiu^  silver  eye. 
Before  such  hap  be&U  to  Polidor.' 

P.  181. 

'  Thou  shalt  have  gannents  wrought  of  Median 

sUk, 
Enclias'd  with  precious  jewels  feteh'd  from  &r.' 

Pp.  188, 184. 

'  By  Italian  merchants,  that  with  Russian  stems 

Plough   up   huge   furrows    in    the   terrene 

main.'  P.  184. 


'  Boy.  Come  hither,  sirra  boy  ! 
Semder,   Boy !   ok  disgnee  to  my  person ) 
Soones,  boy  of  your  fiice  !    You  have  many  boys 
with  such  pickadenaunts,  I  am  sure.'        P.  Idi. 

'  And  ravishing  sounds  of  his  melodious  harp.' 

P.  200. 

"  In  other  passages  the  imitation  is  strong, 
but  not  so  direct ;  for  example, 

'  Her  sacred  beauty  hath  enchanted  heaven ; 
/    And,  had  she  lived  before  the  siege  of  Troy, 
Helen  (whose  beauty  summon'd  Greece  to 

arms, 
And  drew  a  thousand  ships  to  Tenedoa) 
Had  not  been  named  in  Homer's  Iliades.' 

Tamburlaine,  II.,  Act  II.,  Sc  2. 

Whose  sacred  beauty  hath  enchanted  me ; 
More  fair  than  was  the  Grecian  Helena, 
For  whose  sweet  sake  so  many  princes  died 
That  came  with  thousand  ships  to  Tenedos.' 

Taming  of  a  Shrew,  p.  169. 

<<  The '  thousand  ships'  is  a  favourite  allu- 
sion of  Marlowe's.  We  have  it  again  in 
'  Faustus.*  It  seems  to  have  been  in  unison 
with  his  characteristic  love  of  the  magnifi- 
cent." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  say,  "  What- 
ever view  is  taken  of  such  glaring  imita- 
tions, they  may  be  well  termed  extraordinary. 
That  an  author  should  so  closely  repeat  him- 
self is  at  least  unusual.  That  any  one  should 
so  openly  plagiarise  from  the  works  of  a 
living  writer  universally  known,  and  where 
detection  would  be  certain,  is  next  to  incre- 
dible. Is  not  the  latter  hypothesis,  also, 
rendered  peculiarly  improbable  from  the 
fiict  that  the  thefts  are  not  from  a  single 
work,  but  are  scattered  over  three  distinct 
plays  ?  Does  it  not  appear  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  author  of  those  three 
works  should  use  a  second  time  images 
familiar  to  his  mind,  than  that  another 
should  to  such  an  extent  collect  and  appro- 
priate them  7 

^'  A  point  naturally  suggested  here  is,  'Axe 
there  any  repetitions,  like  those  under  con- 
sideration, in  the  acknowledged  works  of 
Marlowe  V — which  I  think  may  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  For,  on  vexy  hastily  run- 
ning over  them,  a  number  have  presented 
themselves,  not,  perhaps,  so  striking  as  those 
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by  which  they  haye  to  be  paralleled,  and  yet 
sufficiently  for  the  purpose."  The  pas^^gea 
subsequently  quoted  certainly  bear  out  this 
assertion. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
yersification  of  this  play,  stiff  and  monotonous 
though  it  is,  appears  not  to  moye  so  dotdy 
as  that  of  Greene ;  the  poetical  figures  are 
poured  out  with  a  yehemence  which  he  could 
not  afford ;  and  there  is  a  glow,  a  yoluptuous 
warmth,  in  the  descriptions  of  female  beauty, 
before  which  eyen  the  classical  allusions  (so 
cold  in  Greene)  acquire  something  of  life  and 
heat.   There  are  pictures  of  weaUh  also,  which 
could  scarcely  haye  come  from  any  one  but  the 
author  of  the  '  Jew  of  Malta.'    No  dramatist 
that  he  remembers  at  all  approaches  Marlowe 
in  such  gorgeous  passages.    Further,  there 
is  scarcely  a  single  classical  reference  in  the 
'  Taming  *  which  does  not  occur  in '  Faustus' 
or  '  Tamburlaine.*    The  only  existing  speci- 
men we  haye  of  Marlowe's  comic  power  is  in 
'Faustus.'    The  Sander  and  Boy  of  <The 
Taming  a  Shrew'  are  pretty  much  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Wagner  and  Bobin  of  that  play, 
from  which  indeed  they  borrow  yerbatim  the 
commencement  of  a  dialogue.    Nor  does  the 
horse-play  of  the  taming  scenes  appear  out 
of  Marlowe's  reach.    There  is  in  them  a  yio- 
lence  done  to  Uhe  modesty  of  Nature,'  a 
pandering  to  coarse  taste,  analogous  in  co- 
medy to  the  monstrous  rants  and  the  bloody 
feasts  which  disfigure  his  tragic  efforts.    At- 
tempt what  he  would,  Marlowe's  'fiery  soul' 
could  not  be  restrained  from  'working  out 
its  way.' 

^  Do  we,  then,  entirely  agree  with  our  cor- 
respondent that*  Marlowe  was  the  author  of 
'  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  in  every  sense  ? 
We  do  not  go  quite  so  far.  We  think  that 
he  has  clearly  made  out  that  Marlowe  has  as 
good  a  title  to  the  work  as  Greene— perhaps 
a  better.  Be  it  one  or  the  other,  they  each 
belonged  to  the  same  school  of  poetry ;  Shak- 
spere  created  a  new  school.  But  there  are 
passages  and  incidents  in  '  The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew'  which  are  unlike  Marjowe— such  as 
the  scenes  with  Sly ; — ^these  are  unlike  Greene 
also ; — ^they  are  fused  more  readily  into 
Shakspere's  own  materials,  because  they  are 
natural.    We  now  propose  a  second  theory. 


Was  there  not  an  older  play  than  '  The  Ta- 
ming of  a  Shrew,'  which  furnished  the  main 
plot,  some  of  the  characters,  and  a  small  part 
of  the  dialogue^  both  to  the  author  of  '  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew'  and  the  author  of  '  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  1'  This  play  we  may 
belieye,  without  any  yiolation  of  fiMst  or  pro- 
bability, to  haye  been  used  as  the  rude  ma- 
terial for  both  authors  to  work  upon.  There 
was  competition  between  them;— one  pro- 
duced a  play  for  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  sei^ 
yants, — ^the  other  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
seryants, — out  of  some  older  play,  much  of 
which  was  probably  improyisated  by  the 
clowns,  and  whose  main  action,  the  discipline 
of  the  Shrew,  would  be  irresistibly  attractiye 
to  a  rough  audience,  without  the  pompous 
declamation  of  the  one  remodeller,  or  the 
natural  poetry  or  rich  humour  of  the  other. 
Whether  the  author  or  improyer  of  the  play 
printed  in  1594  be  Marlowe  or  Greene,  there 
can  be  little  question  as  to  the  characteristic 
superiority  of  Shakspere's  work.  His  was, 
perhaps,  a  more  careful  remodelling  or  re- 
creation. In  *  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew '  it  is 
not  difficult  to  detect,  especially  in  Sly  and 
Sander,  coarser  things  than  belong  either  to 
Greene  or  Marlowe. 

But  there  is  a  third  theory, — ^that  of  Tieck 
—that  'The  Taming  of  a  Shrew'  was  a 
youthful  work  of  Shakspere  himself.  To  our 
minds  that  play  is  totally  different  from  the 
imagery  and  the  yersification  of  Shakspere. 

Shakspere's  undoubted  play, '  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,'  was  produced  in  a  "taming" 
age.  Men  tamed  each  other  by  the  axe  and 
the  fagot ;  parents  tamed  their  children  by 
the  rod  and  the  ferrule,  as  they  stood  or 
knelt  in  trembling  silence  before  those  who 
had  giyen  them  life;  and,  although  England 
was  then  called  the  "paradise  of  women," 
and,  as  opposed  to  the  treatment  of  horses, 
they  were  treated  "  obsequiously,"  husbands 
thought  that  "  taming,"  after  the  manner  of 
Petrucio,  by  oaths  and  staryation,  was  a 
commendable  fashion.  Fletcher  was  some- 
what heretical  upon  this  point ;  for  he  wrote 
a  play  called  'The  Tamer  Tamed,  or  the 
Taming  of  the  Tamer,'  in  which  Petrucio, 
haying  married  a  second  wife,  was  subjected 
to  the  same  process  by  which  he  conquered 
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'' Katharine  the  curst."  The  discipline  ap- 
peared to  be  considered  necessary  for  more 
than  a  century  afterwards;  for  we  find  in 
<  The  Tatler'  a  story,  told  as  new  and  original, 
of  a  gentleman  in  Lincolnshire  who  had  four 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  *^  so  imperious 
a  temper  (usually  called  a  high  spirit),  that 
it  continually  made  great  uneasiness  in  the 
family,"  but  who  was  entirely  reclaimed  by 
the  Petrucio  recipe  of  ''talcing  a  woman 
down  in  her  wedding  shoes." 

We  are — the  happier  our  fortune — Allying 
in  an  age  when  this  practice  of  Petrucio  is 
not  uniyersally  considered  orthodox ;  and  we 
owe  a  great  deal  to  him  who  has  exhibited 
the  secrets  of  the  ''taming  school"  with  so 
much  spirit  in  this  comedy,  for  the  better 
belief  of  our  age,  that  violence  is  not  to  be 
subdued  by  violence.  It  was  he  who  said, 
when  the  satirist  cried  out — 

**  Give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and 

through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  worid" — 

it  was  he  who  said,  in  his  own  proper  spirit 
of  gentleness  and  truth, — 

"Fie  on  thee!   I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst 
do — 
Host  mischievous  foul  sin  in  chiding  sin." 

It  was  he  who  found  "  a  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil," — who  taught  us,  in  the  same 
delicious  reflection  of  his  own  nature,  the 
real  secret  of  conquering  opposition : — 

"  Your  getUlenesa  shall  force, 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness.*** 

Pardon  be  for  him,  if,  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  some  predecessor  whose  sympathies 
with  the  peaceful  and  the  beautiful  were  im- 
measurably inferior  to  his  own,  and  sacri- 
ficing something  to  the  popular  appetite,  he 
should  have  made  the  husband  of  a  froward 
woman  "  kill  her  in  her  own  humour,"  and 
bring  her  upon  her  knees  to  the  abject  obe- 
dience of  a  revolted  but  penitent  slave : — 

"  A  fool  contending  rebel. 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord." 

*  •  Ai  You  Like  It.* 


Pardon  for  himf  If  there  be  one  reader  of 
Shakspere,  and  especially  if  that  reader  be  a 
female,  who  cherishes  tinmvped  indignation 
when  Petrucio,  in  his  triumph,  exclaims— 

"  He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew. 
Now  let  him  speak,*' — 

we  would  say, — ^the  indignation  which  you 
feel,  and  in  which  thousands  sympathize, 
belongs  to  the  age  in  which  you  live ;  but  the 
principle  of  justice,  and  of  justice  to  women 
above  all,  from  which  it  springs,  has  been 
established,  more  than  by  any  other  lessons 
of  human  origin,  by  him  who  has  now  moved 
your  anger.  It  is  to  him  that  woman  owes, 
more  than  to  any  other  human  authority,  the 
popular  elevation  of  the  feminine  character, 
by  the  most  matchless  delineations  of  its 
purity,  its  faith,  its  disinterestedness,  its 
tenderness,  its  heroism,  its  union  of  intellect 
and  sensibility.  It  is  he  that,  as  long  as  the 
power  of  influencing  mankind  by  high 
thoughts,  clothed  in  the  most  exquisite  lan- 
guage, shall  endure,  will  preserve  the  ideal 
elevation  of  women  pure  and  unassailable 
from  the  attacks  of  coarseness  or  libertinism, 
— ay,  and  even  from  the  degradation  of  the 
example  of  the  crafty  and  worldly-minded 
of  their  own  sex : — ^for  it  is  he  that  has  de- 
lineated the  ingenuous  and  trusting  Imogen, 
the  guileless  Perdita,  the  impassioned  Juliet, 
the  heart-stricken  but  loving  Desdemona,  the 
generous  and  courageous  Portia,  the  uncon- 
querable Isabella,  the  playful  Rosalind,  the 
world-unknowing  Miranda.  Shakspere  may 
have  exhibited  one  froward  woman  wrongly 
tamed :  but  who  can  estimate  the  number  of 
those  from  whom  his  all-penetrating  influence 
has  averted  the  curse  of  being  firoward  ? 
'  If  Shakspere  requires  any  apology  for  '  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,*  it  is  for  having  adopted 
the  subject  at  all — not  for  his  treatment  of 
it.  The  Kate  of  the  comedy  to  which  this 
bears  so  much  resemblance,  upon  the  surface, 
is  a  thoroughly  unfeminine  person,  coarse 
and  obstreperous,  without  the  humour  which 
shines  through  the  violence  of  Shakspere's 
Katharine.    He  describes  His  Shrew 

"  Toung  and  beauteous ; 
Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman.** 

She  has  a  "scolding  tongue,"  "her  only 
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fault."     Her  temper,  as  Shakspere^ha?  jle- 

^  lii^eated  it,  is  the  result  of  her  pride  and  her 

love  of  ^ftmir^^W  "She  Is  captious  to  h^ 


father;   she   tyrazmizes   over  her  younger 
sister ;  she  '"JnnlftT'^r^^V  TittriMrfiiflpp  ^f  thnt 

perhaps  could  npt^  be.  ftuMlwd  bjkmingfts, 
except  after  Pctrucio'^iajshiaajof  "killing a 
^ife  with  ViT^dpAgg  "  At  any  rate,  it  could 
not  be  BO  subdued,  except  by  a  long  course 
of  patient  discipline,  quite  incompatible  with 
the  hiuried  movement  of  a  dramatic  action. 
III. the  scene  where  EathamieJSUbnkes  Bianca 
her  tempei  has  .been  exhibited  at  the  worst. 
It  is  bad  enough;  but  not  quite  so  bad  as 
appears  from  the  following  description  of  a 
French  commentator: — "Catharine  bat  sa 
soeur  par  fantaisie  et  pour  passer  le  temps, 
malgr6  les  prices  et  les  larmes  de  Bianca, 
qui  ne  se  defend  que  par  la  douceur.  Bap- 
tista  accourt,  et  met  Bianca  en  surety  dans 
sa  chambre.  Catharine  sort,  enrag^e  de 
n'avoir  plus  personne  li  battre."*  It  is  in 
her  worst  humour  that  Petrucio  woos  her; 
and  surely  nothing  can  be  more  animated 
than  the  wooing: — 

"  For  you  are  caird  plain  Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the 

cuiBt; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom, 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates;  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation; — 
Hearing  thy  mildness  praised  in  every  town. 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded 
(Tet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs), 
Kyself  am  moved  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife." 

Mr.  Brown t  has  very  judiciously  pointed 
out  the  conduct  of  this  scene  as  an  example 
of  Shakspere's  intimate  knowledge  of  Italian 
manners.  The  conclusibn  of  it  is  in  reality 
a  betrothment;  of  which  circumstance  no 
indication  is  given  in  the  other  play.  l]he 
imperturbable  spirit  of  Petrucio,  and  the 
daring  mixture  of  reality  and  jest  in  his 
deportment  subdued  Katharine  at  the  first 
interview : — 


u 


Setting  all  this  chat  aside. 


*  Paul  Duport, '  E<sals  Litt^ndtet,'  torn.  H.  p.  305. 
t  '  Shakapeare't  Aufobfognphleal  Poems.* 


Thus  in  plain  terms : — Your  father  hath  con- 
sented 

That  you  shall  be  my  wife;— your  dowry 
'ffctod  on ; 

And  will  you,  J^l  you,  I  will  many  you." 

Katharine  denounces  him  as 

"  A  madcap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack;" 

Petrucio  heeds  it  not : — 

"  We  have  'greed  so  well  together. 
That  uppn  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day." 

Katharine  rejoinds, — 

*' I  '11  see  thee  hanged  on  Sunday  first;" 

but,  nevertheless,  the  betrothment  pro- 
ceeds:— 

"  Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  weddmg-day: — 
Provide  the  feast,  &ther,  and  bid  the  guests; 
I  will  be  sure  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 
Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say :  but  give  me 
your  hands; 
God  send  you  joy,  Petrucio  !  't  is  a  match. 
Cfre.  Tra.  Amen,  say  we;  we  will  be  wit- 
nesses." 

"  Father  and  Wife,"  says  Petrucio.  The  be- 
trothment is  complete;  and  Katharine  ac- 
knowledges it  when  Petrucio  does  not  come 
to  his  appointment : — 

"  Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
And  say — Lo  !  there  is  mad  Pctrucio's  wife. 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  many  her." 

The  '^  taming  **  has  begun ;  her  pride  is 
touched  in  a  right  direction.  But  Petrucio 
does  come.  What  passes  in  the  church  is 
matter  of  description,  but  the  description  is 
Shakspere  all  over.  When  we  compare  the 
freedom  and  facility  which  our  poet  has 
thrown  into  these  scenes  with  the  drawling 
course  of  the  other  play  which  deals  with  the 
same  incidents,  we  are  amazed  that  any  one 
should  have  a  difiiculty  in  distinctly  tracing 
his  ''  fine  Roman  hand."  Kor  are  the  scenes 
of  the  under-plot  in  our  opinion  less  certainly 
his.  Who  but  Shakspere  could  have  written 
these  lines  ? — 

"  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move. 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air; 
Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her." 
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Compare  this  exquisite  simplicity,  this  tender 
and  unpretending  harmony,  with  the  bom- 
bastic images,  and  the  fonnal  rhythm,  of 
the  other  play;  the  following  passage,  for 
example : — 

"  Come,  fair  Emelia,  my  lovely  love, 
Brighter  than  the  bumish'd  palace  of  the  sun, 
The  eyesight  of  the  glorious  firmament, 
In  whose  bright  looks  sparkles  the  ladiant 

fire 
Wily  Prometheus  silly  stole  from  Jove.** 

And  who  but  Shakspere  could  have  created 
Qrumio  out  of  the  materials  which  supplied 
the  stupid  Semder  of  'The  Taming  of  a 
r  Shrew?*    That 

"  Ancient,  trusty,  pleasant,  serrant  Grmnio," 

is  one  of  those  incomparable  characters  who 
droTe  the  old  clowns  and  fools  off  the  stage, 
and  trampled  their  wooden  daggers  and  cox- 
combs for  oyer  under  foot.  He  is  one  of  that 
numerous  train  that  Shakspere  called  up,  of 
whom  Shadwell  said  that  ''they  had  more 
wit  than  any  of  the  wits  and  critics  of  his 
time.**  When  Grumio  comes  with  Petrucio 
to  wed,  he  says  not  a  word ;  but  who  has  not 
pictured  him  ^  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg, 
and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other — a  yery 
monster  in  apparel ;  and  not  like  a  Christian 
footboy,  or  a  gentleman's  lackey?"  We 
imagine  him,  like  Sancho  or  Ralpho,  some- 
what under-aized.  His  profound  remark, 
''  considering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than 
I  would  take  cold,**  is  indicative  equally 
of  his  stature  and  his  wit.  In  the  scene 
with  Curtis,  in  the  fourth  act,  he  is  almost 
as  good  as  Launce  and  Touchstone. 

But  we  are  digressing  from  Petrucio,  the 
soul  of  this  drama.  Hazlitt*s  character  of 
him  is  yery  just :— "  Petrucio  is  a  madman 
in  his  senses ;  a  yeiy  honest  fellow,  who 
hardly  speaks  a  word  of  truth,  and  succeeds 
in  all  his  tricks  and  impostures.  He  acts 
his  assumed  character  to  the  life,  with  the 
most  fantastical  extrayaganoe,  with  com- 
plete presence  of  mind,  with  untired  animal 
spirits,  and  without  a  particle  of  ill-humour 
from  beginning  to  end.**  The  great  skill 
which  Shakspere  has  shown  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  comedy  is  established  in  the 
conviction  which  he  produces  all  along  that 


Petrucio*8  character  is  tunnmed.  Whaterer 
he  may  say,  whatoTor  he  may  do^  we  are 
satisfied  that  he  has  a  real  fimd  of  good 
humour  at  thcT  bottom,  of  all  the  outbreaks 
of  his  inordinate  self-^wilL  We  know  that, 
if  he  succeeds  in  subduing  the  violence  of 
his  wife  by  a  much  higher  extravagance  of 
violence,  he  will  be  prepared  not  only  to  re- 
turn her  affection,  but  to  evoke  it,  in  all  the 
strength  and  purity  of  woman's  love,  out  of 
the  pride  and  obstinacy  in  which  it  has  been 
buried.    His  concluding  line^ 

'*  Why,  there 's  a  wench ! — Come  on,  and  kiss 
me,  Kate," 

is  an  earnest  of  his  happiness. 
•    Of  the  '  Induction*  we  scarcely  know  how 
to  speak  without  appearing  hyperbolical  in 
our  praise.    It  is  to  us  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious gems  in  Shakspere's  casket.    The  ele- 
gance, the  truth,  the  high  poetiy,  the  con- 
summate humour,  of  this  fragment  are  so 
remarkable,  that,  if  we  apply  ourselves  to 
compare  it  carefully  with  the  Induction  of 
the  other  play,  and  with  the  best  of  the  dra- 
matic poetry  of  his  contemporaries,  we  shall 
in  some  degree  obtain  a  conception,  not  only 
of  the  qualities  in  which  he  equalled  and 
excelled  the  highest  things  of  other  men, 
and  in  which  he  could  be  measured  with 
them,  but  of  those  wonderful  endowments  in 
which  he  differed  from  all  other  men,  and  to 
which  no  standard  of  comparison  can  be 
applied.    Schlegel  says,  "The  last  half  of 
this  prelude,  that  in  which  the  tinker  in  his 
new  state  again  drinks  himself  out  of  his 
senses,  and  is  transformed  in  his  sleep  into 
his  former  condition,  from  some  accident  or 
other  is  lost.**    We  doubt  whether  it  was 
ever  produced  ;  and  whether  Shakspere  did 
not  exhibit  his  usual  judgment  in  letting 
the  curtain  drop  upon  honest  Christopher, 
when  his  wish  was  accomplished  at  the  close 
of  the  comedy  which  he  had  expressed  very 
early  in  its  progress  :•— 

"  'T  is  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam 
Udy;  'Would  *t  were  done  !" 

Had  Shakspere  brought  him  again  upon  the 
scene,  in  all  the  richness  of  his  first  exhibi- 
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tion,  perhaps  the  impatience  of  the  audience 
woi:dd  nerer  haye  allowed  them  to  sit  through 
the  lessons  of  ''the  taming-school.'*  We 
hare  had  farces  enough  fowndtd  upon  the 
legend  of  Christopher  Sly,  but  no  one  has 


yentured  to  continue  him.  Neither  this 
fragment,  nor  that  of  ''Cambuscan  bold," 
could  be  made  perfect,  unless  we  could 

''Call  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  story." 


BOOK    IV. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  Dramas  of  Shakspere  are  in  no  particu- 
lar more  remarkable  than  in  the  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  any  allusion  to  their  author 
— any  reference  to  his  merely  personal 
thoughts  and  circumstancee-Huiy  intimation, 
that  might  naturally  enough  haye  been  con- 
yeyed  in  Prologue  or  Epilogue,  of  the  rela- 
tions ui  which  the  Poet  stood  with  regard  to 
his  audience.  There  are  onl)^  ten  of  his 
plays  in  which  anju^ne  of  the  characters,  at 
the  oonehision,  comes  forward  as  an  actor  to 
deprecate  censure  or  solicit  applause.  There 
are  only  two  out  of  these  ten  plays  in  which 
the  Author,  through  the  actor,  directly  ad- 
dresses the  spectators.  In  the  Epilogue  to 
'  The  Second  Part  of  Heniy  IV.'  the  Dancer 
says,  in  a  light  manner,  **  Our  humble  Author 
will  continue  the  story."  In  the  concluding 
Chorus  to  '  Henry  V.,'  the  Poet,  then  in  the 
yery  zenith  of  his  popularity,  addresses  him- 
self to  the  audience,  of  course  through  the 
actor,  more  seriously  and  emphatically  : — 


ft 


Thus  fitr,  with  rough  and  all  unable  pen, 

Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story; 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men, 
Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their 
glory. 
Small  time,  but  in  that  axnall  most  greatly 
lived 
Thia  star  of  England :  fortone  made  his 
sword 
By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achieyed, 
And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 


Hcniy  the  sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  king 
Of  Fiance  and  England,  did  this  king  suc- 
ceed; 
Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing. 
That  they  loat  France,  and  made  his  Eng- 
land bleed : 
Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown;  and  for 

their  sake. 
In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take." 

**  The  story  "  which  the  author  "  hath  pur- 
sued thus  far"  is  the  story  which  began  with 
the  deposition  of  Bichard  XL  The  story  of 
the  triumphant  progress  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, up  to  the  period  when  the  son  of 
Bolingbroke  had  **  achieyed  the  world's  best 
^ftden,"  had  been  told  by  the  poet  in  four 
dramas,  of  which '  Henry  Y .'  was  the  conclud- 
ing one.  These  dramas  had  been  linked  to- 
gether with  the  meet  scrupulous  care,  so 
that,  although  for  the  purpoees  of  represen- 
tation there  were  necessarily  distinct  pauses 
in  the  action,  they  were  essentially  one  great 
drama.  They  were  written,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, almost  consecutiyely ;  for  not  only 
does  the  external  eyidence  show  that  they 
were  giyen  to  the  world  during  the  last 
three  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  their 
whole  dramatic  construction,  as  well  as  their 
peculiarities  of  style,  determine  them  to  be- 
long to  one  and  the  same  period  of  the  poet's 
life,  when  his  genius  grasped  a  subject  with 
the  full  consciousness  of  power,  and  rerelled 
in  its  own  luxuriance,  whether  of  wit  or 
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fojicy,  without  timiditj.  But  there  was 
another  great  division  of  the  stoiy,  which  had 
been  previouslj  told.  As  the  glories  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  consummated  in  the 
Tictoiy  of  Agincourtyhad  been  traced  through 
these  four  great  dramas,  so  the  ruin  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  and  all  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  the  struggles  between  that 
house  and  the  other  branch  of  the  Plantar 
genets,  even  up  to  the  final  termination  of 
the  struggle  at  the  field  of  Bosworth,  had 
been  deyeloped  in  four  other  dramas  of  an 
earlier  date : — 


"  Heniy  the  sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  king 
Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  suc- 
ceed; 
Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing, 
That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  Eng- 
land bleed : 
WhuJi  oft  our  stage  hath  shown,** 

Of  this  other  series  of  dramas  thus  described 
— the  second  in  the  order  of  events,  the  first 
in  the  order  of  their  composition  and  per- 
fonnance— '^  the  bending  author"  in  his 
Chorus  to  'Henry  Y.*  makes  no  equivocal 
mention.  The  events  which  *'  lost  France  " 
and  made  "England  bleed  "  had  the  "stage*' 
of  Shakspere  often  "shown,'*  in  dramas 
which  had  long  been  familiar  to  his  audience, 
and  were  unquestionably  in  the  highest  de- 
gree popular.  As  early  as  1592  Thomas 
Nashe  thus  writes : — *^  How  would  it  have 
joyed  brave  Talbot,  the  terror  of  the  French, 
to  think  that  after  he  had  lain  two  hundred 
years  in  his  tomb  he  should  triumph  again  on 
the  stage  ;  and  have  his  bones  new  embalmed 
with  the  tears  of  ten  thousand  spectators  at 
least  (at  several  times),  who,  in  the  trage- 
dian that  represents  his  person,  behold  him 
fresh  bleeding  !"*  In  1596,  when  Ben  Jon- 
son  produced  his  'Eveiy  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mour,* he  accompanied  it  with  a  Prologue  t, 
levelled  against  what  appeared  to  him  the 
absurdities  of  the  romantic  drama,  in  which 
is  this  passage : — 

*  '  Pierce  Pennflefse  his  Supplication  to  the  DeviL' 
t  Giflbrd  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Prologue 
appeared  originally  with  Jonson's  flnt  oomedy,  and  was 
not  appended  long  afterwards,  as  the  comroentaton  have 
suppowd,  for  the  sake  of  sneering  at  Shakspere's  later 
dramas. 


"  With  three  msty  swords, 
And  help  of  some  few  foot  and  half-foot 

words^ 
Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars, 
And  in  the  tiring-house   bring  wounds  to 


scars. 

That  the  play  in  which  the  brave  Talbot 
triumphed  "again  on  the  stage'*  was  what 
we  call  *  The  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.,'  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  that  what  we 
call  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  '  Henry 
VI.,'  and  perhaps  '  Richard  III.,'  were  those 
in  which  were  fought  over  "  York  and  Lan- 
caster's long  jars,"  is  equally  clear.  Shak- 
spere, as  it  appears  to  us,  does  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  this  series  of  plays  as  his  own.  The 
author  of  '  Henry  V.'  asks  that  the  success 
of  these  earlier  dramas  should  commend  his 
later  play  to  a  favourable  reception  : — 

"  For  their  sake. 
In  your  £Eiir  minds  let  IhU  acceptance  take.** 

For  a  critical  study  of  the  plays  of  Shak- 
spere there  is  an  important  advantage  in 
tracing  the  growth  of  his  powers  through  the 
probable  oider  in  which  his  dramas  were 
produced.  Following  out  this  principle 
strictly,  we  should  treat  of  '  Henry  VL'  and 
'  Richard  III.'  before  <  Richard  II.,"  Henry 
IV.,'  and  '  Henry  V.'  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  consider  this  series  of  eight  plays  as 
the  development  of  a  great  idea  of  dramatic 
unity,  conceived,  it  may  be,  by  the  poet  in 
his  earliest  period,  although  produced  in  de- 
tached portions,  and  not  grouped  into  one 
"  story  "  till  *  Henry  V.'  completed  the  series. 
The  circumstances  which  suggested  "  the 
story"  would  naturally  arise  out  of  his  youth- 
ful position.  The  "story"  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  was  presented  to  him  with  ancestral 
and  local  associations.  When  Shakspere  was 
about  five  years  of  age,  a  grant  of  arms  was 
made  by  the  College  of  Heralds  to  his  fathen 
The  father  was  unquestionably  engaged  in 
business  of  some  sort  in  Stratford-upon-Avon ; 
he  was  an  agriculturist,  in  all  likelihood ; 
but  he  lived  in  an  age  when  the  pride  of  an- 
cestry was  not  lightly  regarded,  and  when  a 
distinction  such  as  this  was  of  real  and  pcr- 

i  Jonson,  in  another  place,  has  translated  the  "  <««gu(jw 
daiia  vtrbaC*  hy  this  phnwe. 
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manent  importance.     The  grant  was  con- 
firmed in  15d9  ;  and  the  reason  for  the  con- 
fiimation  of  arms  is  stated  with  minute 
particularity  in  the  ^exemplification"  then 
granted  by  Sir  William  Dethick  and  the 
great  Camden : — *^  Know  ye  that  in  all  na- 
tions and  kingdoms  the  record  and  remem- 
brance of  the  valiant  facts  and  Tirtuous  dis- 
positions of  worthy  men  have  been  known 
and  divulged  by  certain  shields  of  arms  and 
tokens  of  chiriJry  ;  the  grant  and  testimony 
whereof  appertaineth  unto  us,  by  virtue  of 
our  offices  from  the  queen's  most  excellent 
nu^^^y  ^^^  ^^  highness*  most  noble  and 
victorious  progenitors  ;  wherefore,'  being  so- 
licited, and  by  credible  report  informed  that 
John  Shakspeare,  now  of   Stratford-upon- 
Afon,  in   the   county  of  Warwick,  gent, 
whose  parent  and  great-grand&ther,  late  an- 
tecessor, for  his  &ithful  and  approved  service 
to  the  late  most  prudent  prince  King  Henry 
YII.  of  famous  memory,  was  advanced  and 
rewarded  with  lands  and  tenements,  given  to 
him  in  these  parts  of  Warwickshire,  where 
they  have  continued  by  some  descents  in 
good  reputation  and  credit,"  &&,  dra    It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  youthful  Shak- 
spere  sitting  at  his  mother's  feet,  to  listen  to 
the  tale  of  his  "  antecessor's  "  prowess ;  or  to 
picture  the  boy  led  by  his  &ther  over  the 
field  of  Bosworth— to  be  shown  the  great 
morass  which  lay  between  both  armies — and 
Radmoor  Plain,  where  the  battle  began^- 
and  Dickon's  Nook,  where  the  tyrant  ha- 
rangued his  army — and  the  village  of  Dad- 
lington,  where  the  graves  of  the  slain  stUl 
indented  the  ground.   Here  was  the  scene  of 
his  antecessor's  "  faithful  and  approved  ser- 
vice."   In  the  humble  house  of  Shakspere's 
boyhood  there  was,  in  all  probability,  to  be 


found  a  thick  squat  folio  volume,  then  some 
thirty  years  printed,  in  which  might  be  read, 
"  wh%^  misery,  what  murder,  and  what  exe- 
crable plagues  this  fiunous  region  hath  suf- 
fered by  the  division  and  dissention  of  the 
renowned  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York." 
This,  to  the  generation  of  Shakspere's  boy- 
hood, was  not  a  tale  buried  in  the  dust  of 
ages ;  it  was  one  whose  traditions  were 
&miliar  to  the  humblest  of  the  land,  whilst 
the  memory  of  its  bitter  hatreds  stiU  ruffled 
the  spirits  of  the  highest.  **  For  what  nobl^ 
man  liveth  at  this  day,  or  what  gentleman  of 
any  ancient  stock  or  progeny  is  dear,  whose 
lineage  hath  not  been  infested  and  plagued 
with  this  unnatural  division  ?"  In  that  old 
volume  from  which  we  quote,  "  the  names  of 
the  histories  contained"  are  thus  set  forth  : 
— ''I.  'The  Unquiet  Time  of  King  Henry  the 
FourtL'  II.  'The  Vidorioue  AeU  of  King 
Henry  the  Fifth.'  III.  <  The  TroMoue  Sear 
son  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth.'  lY.  'The 
Proeperoui  Reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Fourth.'  Y.  '  The  PUiful  Ufe  of  King  Ed- 
ward the  FiftL'  YI.  '  The  Tragical  Doing* 
of  King  Richard  the  Third.'  YIL  The  Po- 
litic Governance  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh.* 
YIII.  'The  Triumphant  Reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth.'  "  This  book  was  Hall's 
'Chronicle.' 

The  subject,  then,  of  this  division  of  our 
'  Studies '  will  be  Shakspere's  Dramatic  Chro* 
nicle  "  of  the  two  noble  and  illustrious  fiami- 
lies  of  Lancaster  and  York,  being  long  in 
continual  dissention  for  the  Crown  of  this 
realm,"— the  '  Chronicle,'  which  commences 
with  the  banishment  of  Bolingbroke  by 
Richard  II.,  and  ends  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  descendant  of  "  the  first  author  of  the 
division  "  on  the  field  of  Bosworth. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
KING   BICHARD  II. 


Thb  Richard  II.  of  Shakspere  is  the  Richard 
IL  of  real  history. 

But  there  is  a  question  whether,  as  the 
foundatioB  of  this  dramay  fihakspere  worked 
upon  any  previous  play.  Ko  copy  of  any 
such  play  exists.  The  character  of  Richard 
is  so  entire — so  thoroughly  a  whole— that  we 
can  have  little  doubt  in  believing  it  to  be  a 
creation,  and  not  a  character  adapted  to  the 
received  dramatic  notions  of  the  poet's  au- 
dience. But  still  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  was  another  play  of 
'  Richard  IL' — perhaps  two  others  ;  and  that 
one  held  possession  of  the  stage  long  after 
Shakspere's  exquisite  production  had  been 
acted  and  published.  There  is  a  curious 
matter  connected  with  the  state  history  of 
Shakspere's  own  times  that  has  regard  to  the 
performance  oisome  play  of '  Richard  IL'  On 
the  afternoon  previous  to  the  insurrection  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  February,  1601,  Sir 
Gilly  Merrick,  one  of  his  partisans,  procured 
to  be  acted  before  a  great  company  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  *^  the 
play  of  deposing  Richard  II."  The  official 
pamphlet  of  the  declarations  of  the  treasons 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex  states  that,  when  it 
was  told  Merrick,  ''by  one  of  the  players, 
that  the  play  was  old,  and  they  should  have 
loss  in  playing  it,  because  few  would  ccnne  to 
it,  there  was  forty  shillings  extraordinary 
given  to  play  it ;  and  so,  thereupon,  played 
it  was."  In  the  printed  account  of  the  ar- 
raignment of  Merrick,  it  is  said  that  he 
ordered  this  play  "  to  satisfy  his  eyes  with  a 
sight  of  that  tragedy  which  he  thought  soon 
after  his  lord  should  bring  from  the  stage  to 
the  state."  There  is  a  passage  in  Camden's 
'  Annals  '  which  would  appear  to  place  it  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  play  so  acted  was  an 
older  play  than  that  of  Shakspere.  It  is 
there  charged  against  Essex  that  he  procured, 
by  money,  the  obsolete  tragedy  {excletam 
tragoediam)  of  the  abdication  of  Richard  II. 
to  be  acted  in  a  public  theatre  before  the 


conspiracy.  Bacon  hints  at  a  systematic 
purpose  of  bringing  Richard  IL  *^  upon  the 
stage  and  into  print  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time."  Elisabeth  herself^  in  a  conversation 
with  Lambaide^  the  historian  of  Kent,  and 
keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  goiog 
over  a  pandect  of  the  Rolls  which  Lambaide 
had  prepared,  coming  to  the  reign  of  Richard 
IL,  said,  "  I  am  Richard  II.,  know  ye  not 
that  r  Any  allusion  to  Richard  IL  at  that 
time  was  the  cause  of  great  jealousy.  Hay- 
warde,  in  1699,  very  narrowly  escaped  a  state 
prosecution  for  his  *  First  Part  of  the  Life 
and  Reign  of  King  Henry  IV.'  This  book 
was  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  put  ^  into 
print,"  to  which  Bacon  alludes.  It  appears 
to  us  that,  without  further  evidence,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  play  acted  before 
the  partisans  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  not 
the  play  of  Shakspere.  The  deposition  scene, 
as  we  know  by  the  title-page,  professed  to 
be  added  to  the  edition  of  1608.  The  play 
which  Merrick  ordered  was,  in  1001,  called 
an  obsolete  play.  Further,  would  Shakspere 
have  continued  in  favour  with  Elizabeth, 
had  he  been  the  author  of  a  play  whose  per- 
formance gave  such  deep  offence  1 

But  we  have  now  further  evidence  that 
there  was  an  old  play  of '  Richard  IL,'  which 
essentially  differed  from  Shakspere's  play. 
Mr.  Collier,  whose  researches  have  thrown  so 
much  light  upon  the  stage  in  general,  and 
upon  Shakspere's  life  in  particular,  has  pub- 
lished some  very  curious  extracts  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which 
describe,  from  the  observations  of  a  play- 
goer in  the  time  of  James  L,  a  play  of 
*  Richard  II.,'  essentially  different  in  its 
scenes  from  the  play  of  Shakspere.  Dr. 
Symon  Forman,  who  was  a  sort  of  quack  and 
astrologer,  and  who,  being  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  to  murder  Sir  Thomas  Overbuxy, 
had  escaped  public  accusation  by  suddenly 
dyiog  in  1611,  kept  '^a  book  of  plays  and  | 
notes  thereof,  for  common  policy  ;"  by  which  ' 
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*< common  policy"  he  meana — ^for  maxims  of 
prudence.  His  first  entry  is  entitled  ^in 
Bichard  II.,  at  the  Globe,  1611,  the  30  of 
April,  Thursday.''  From  the  extract  which 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  from  Mr. 
Collier's  book,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  Shak- 
spere's  own  theatre,  the  Globe,  a  '  Bidiard 
IL'  was  performed,  which  was,  unquestion- 
ably, not  his  *  Richard  IL' 

• 

"  Remember  therein  how  Jack  Straw,  by  his 
overmneh  boldness,  not  being  politic  nor  sus- 
pecting anything,  was  suddenly,  at  Smithfield 
Ban,  stabbed  by  Walworth,  the  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, and  so  he  and  his  whole  army  was  over- 
thrown. Therefore,  in  such  case,  or  the  like, 
never  admit  any  party  wiUiont  a  bar  between, 
for  a  man  cannot  be  too  wise,  nor  keep  himself 
too  safe. 

"  Also  remember  how  the  Duke  of  Glocester, 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Oxford,  and  others,  crofia> 
ing  the  King  in  liia  humour  about  the  Duke  of 
Erland  (Ireland)  and  Bushy,  wero  glad  to  fly 
and  raise  a  host  of  men;  and,  being  in  his 
castle,  how  the  Duke  of  Erland  came  hy  night 
to  betray  him,  with  three  hundred  men ;  but, 
having  privy  warning  thereof,  kept  his  gates 
fast,  and  would  not  suffer  the  enemy  to  enter, 
which  went  back  again  with  a  fly  in  his  car, 
and  after  was  slain  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in 
the  battle. 

"  Remember,  also,  when  the  Duke  (i.  e.  of 
Glocester)  and  Arundel  came  to  London  with 
their  anny.  King  Riehard  came  forth  to  them, 
and  met  them,  and  gave  them  fair  words,  and 
promised  them  pardon,  and  that  all  should  be 
well,  if  they  would  diachaxge  their  army :  np(m 
whose  promises  and  fair  speeches  they  did  it ; 
and  after,  the  King  bid  them  all  to  a  banquet^ 
and  so  betrayed  them  and  cut  off  their  heads, 
&C.,  because  they  had  not  his  pardon  under  his 
hand  and  seal  before,  but  his  word. 

"  Remember  therein,  also,  how  the  Doke  of 
Lancaster  privily  contrived  all  villainy  to  set 
them  all  together  by  the  ears,  and  to  make  the 
nobility  to  envy  the  King,  and  mislike  him  and 
his  goT^emment ;  by  which  means  he  made  his 
own  son  king,  which  was  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

•*  Remember,  also,  how  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
asked  a  wise  man  whether  himself  should  ever 
be  king,  and  he  told  him  no,  but  his  son  should 
be  a  king:  and  when  he  had  told  him,  he 
hanged  him  up  for  his  labour,  because  he  should 
not  bruit  abroad,  or  speak  thereof  to  othen. 


This  was  a  policy  in  the  commonwealth's  opi- 
nion, but  I  say  it  was  a  villain's  part,  and  a 
Judas'  kiss,  to  hang  the  man  for  telling  him 
the  truth.  Beware,  by  this  example,  of  noble- 
men and  their  lair  words,  and  say  little  to  them, 
lest  they  do  the  like  to  thee  for  thy  good 
wUl."» 

From  Fonnan's  account  of  this  play  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  embraces  the  earlier  period 
of  Richard  IL,  containing  the  insuirection 
of  Jack  Straw.  It  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  it  includes  the  close  of  the  reign. 
We  have  a  talk  for  *^  policy  "  about  Uie  Duke 
of  Lancaster's  (Gaunt's)  machinations ;  but 
nothing  about  Henry  Bolingbroke.  Were 
there  ttco  plays  of  '  Richard  U.'  of  which  we 
know  nothing — ^the  obsolete  play  of  the  depo- 
sition, which  Merrick  caused  to  be  acted  in 
1691,  and  the  play  containing  Jack  Straw, 
which  Fonnan  noted  in  161 11 

We  scarcely  know  how  to  approach  this 
drama,  even  for  the  purpose  of  a  simple  ana- 
lysis. We  are  almost  afraid  to  trust  our 
own  admiration  when  we  t\im  to  the  cold 
criticism  by  which  opinion  in  this  country 
has  been  wont  to  be  governed.  We  have 
been  told  that  it  cannot  **  be  said  much  to 
affect  the  passions  or  enlarge  the  under- 
standing." t  It  may  be  so.  And  yet,  we 
think,  it  might  somewhat  '^  affect  the  pas- 
sions," for  ^  gorgeous  tragedy"  hath  here 
put  on  her  "  scepter'd  pall,"  and  if  she  bring 
not  Terror  in  her  train,  Pity,  at  least,  claims 
the  sad  story  for  her  own.  And  yet  it  may 
somewhat  '*  enlarge  the  understanding," — 
for,  though  it  abound  not  in  those  senten- 
tious moralities  which  may  fitly  adorn  "  a 
theme  at  school,"  it  lays  bare  more  than  one 
human  bosom  with  a  most  searching  ana- 
tomy ;  and,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
strength  and  weakness  of  humanity,  which 
it  discloses  with  as  much  precision  as  the 
scalpel  reveals  to  the  student  of  our  physical 
nature  the  symptoms  of  health  or  disease, 
may  we  read  the  proximate  and  final  causes 
of  this  world's  success  or  loss,  safety  or  dan- 
ger, honour  or  disgrace,  elevation  or  ruin. 
And  then,  moreover,  the  profound  truths 

*  •  New  Particulars  regarding  the  Worki  of  Shake- 
gpeare:*  1838. 
t  JohiKon. 
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which,  half  hidden  to  the  careless  reader,  are 
to  be  drawn  out  from  this  drama,  are  con- 
tained in  such  a  splendid  framework  of  the 
picturesque  and  the  poetical,  that  the  setting 
of  the  jewel  almost  distracts  our  attention 
from  the  jewel  itself.  We  are  here  plunged 
into  the  midst  of  the  fierce  passions  and  the 
gorgeous  pageantries  of  the  antique  time. 
We  not  only  enter  the  halls  and  galleries, 
where  is  hung 

"  Annoniy  of  the  invincible  knighta  of  old,** 

but  we  see  the  bearer  closed,  and  the  spear 
in  rest: — ^under  those  cuirasses  are  hearts 
knocking  against  the  steel  with  almost  more 
than  mortal  rage; — ^the  banners  wave,  the 
trumpet  sounds -^heralds  and  marshals  are 
ready  to  salute  the  victor — ^but  the  absolute 
king  casts  down  his  warder,  and  the  antici- 
pated triumph  of  one  proud  champion  must 
end  in  the  unmerited  disgrace  of  both.  The 
transition  is  easy  from  the  tourney  to  the 
battle-field.  A  nation  must  bleed  that  a 
subject  may  be  avenged.  A  crown  is  to  be 
played  for,  though 

"  Tamultaoua  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  con- 
found." 

The  luxurious  lord, 

"  That  eveiy  day  under  his  household  roof 
Did  keep  ten  thousand  men," 

perishes  in  a  dungeon  ; — the  crafty  usurper 
sits  upon  his  throne,  but  it  is  undermined  by 
the  hatredg  even  of  those  whoj>la£fid  him  on 
it.  Here  is,  indeed,  '^  a  kingdom  for  a 
stage."  And  has  the  greatest  of  poets  dealt 
with  such  a  subject  without  affecting  the 
passions  or  enlarging  the  understanding? 
No,  no.  Away  with  this.  We  wiU  trust  our 
own  admiration. 

It  is  a  sincere  pleasure  to  us  to  introduce 
our  remarks  upon  the  '  Richard  II.*  by  some 
acute  and  just  observations  upon  Shakspere^s 
historical  plays  in  general  frt>m  a  French 
source.  The  following  passage  is  frt>m  the 
forty-ninth  volume  of  the  '  Dictionnaire  de 
la  Conversation  et  de  la  Lecture.'  (Paris, 
1838.)  The  article  bears  the  signature  of 
Philai^  Ghasles  :•— 

'^  This  poet,  so  often  sneered  at  as  a  frantic 


and  barbarous  writer,  is,  above  all,  remark- 
able for  a  judgment  so  high,  so  firm,  so  un- 
compromising, that  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
impeach  his  coldness,  and  to  find  in  this  im- 
passible observer  something  that  may  be 
almost  called  cruel  towards  the  human  race. 
In  the  historical  pieces  of  Siakspere,  the 
picturesque,  rapid,  and  vehement  genius 
which  has  produced  them  seems  to  bow  be- 
fore the  superior  law  of  a  judgment  almost 
ironical  in  its  deaiHUghtedness.  Sensibility 
to  impressions,  the  ardent  force  of  imagina- 
tion, the  eloquence  of  passion — ^theae  brilliant 
gifts  of  nature,  which  would  seem  destined 
to  draw  a  poet  beyond  all  limits,  are  Bubor- 
dinated  in  this  extraordinary  inteUigence  to 
a  calm  and  almost  deriding  sagacity,  which 
pardons  nothing  and  forgets  nothing.  Thus, 
the  dramas  of  which  we  speak  are  painful  as 
real  history,  ^schylus  exhibits  to  us  Fate  \\ 
hovering  over  the  world ;  Galderon  opens  to 
us  heaven  and  hell  as  the  last  words  of  the 
enigma  of  life ;  Voltaire  renders  his  drama 
an  instrument  for  asserting  his  own  peculiar 
doctrines ; — ^but  Shakspere  seeks  hU  Fate  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  when  he  makes  us  see 
them  so  capricious,  so  bewildered,  so  irreso- 
lute, he  teaches  us  to  contemplate,  without 
surprise  the  untoward  events  -and  -sudden 
chafl^er^  fortune.  In  the  purely  poetical 
dramas  ib~  which  this  great  poet  has  given 
so  much  verisimilitude,  we  console  ourselves 
in  believing  that  the  evils  which  he  paints 
are  ima^finary,  and  that  their  truth  is  but 
general.  "But  the  dramatic  chronicles  which 
Shakspere  has  sketched  are  altogether  real. 
There  we  behold  irrevocable  evils — ^we  see 
the  scenes  that  the  world  has  seen,  and  the 
horrors  that  it  has  suffered.  The  more  the 
details  that  accompany  these  events  are 
irresistible  in  their  truth,  the  more  they 
grieve  us.  The  more  the  author  is  impartial, 
the  more  he  wounds  and  overpowers  us. 
This  employment  of  his  marvellous  talent  is 
in  reality  a  profound  satire  upon  what  we 
are,  upon  what  we  shall  be,  upon  what  we 


were. 


II 


It  is  this  wonderful  subjection  of  the 
poetical  power  to  the  higher  law  of  truth — 
to  the  poetical  truth,  which  is  the  highest 
truth,  comprehending  and  expounding  the 
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historical  truth — which  must  furnish  the 
clue  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
drama  of  '  Richard  II.*  It  appears  to  us 
that,  when  the  poet  first  undertook 

"to  ope 
The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war," — 

to  unfold  the  roll  of  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  that  usurpation  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster  which  plunged  three  or  four  gene- 
rations of  Englishmen  in  bloodshed  and 
misery — he  approached  the  subject  with  an 
inflexibility  of  purpose  as  totally  removed  as 
it  was  possible  to  be  from  the  levity  of  a 
partisan.  Ther&jEfiE^o  be  weighed  in  one 
scale  the  follies,  the-vea^esses,  the.  crimes 
of  Richard — the  injuries  of  Bolingbroke— 
the  insults  which  tiie"  capricious  despotism 
of  the  king  had  heaj^  upon  his  nobles— 
the  exactions  under  which  the  people  groaned 
— ^the  real  merits  and  the  popular  attributes 
of  him  who  came  to  rffdnpflfl  ftiiiH  t^  «^pf  ^* 
In  the  6ther  scale  were  to  be  placed  the 
afflictjjMis  of  fallen  greatness — the  revenge 
^^d  tTMisBittT^y  wBich  the  fall  was  pro- 
duced—the heartburnings  and  suspicions 
which  acoom^ny  every  great  revolution— 
tbe  stmgglee^l^  4)ower  which  ensue  when 
the  ettablished  and  legitimate  authority  is 
thrmt  fr6m  its  seat.  All  these  phases,  per- 
sonal and  political,  of  a  deposition  and  an 
usurpation,  Shakspere  has  exhibited  with 
that  xoarvellous  ia^^artiality  which  the 
French  writer  whom  we  have  quoted  has 
well  described.  The  political  impartiality  is 
so  remarkable,  that,  during  the  time  of  Eli- 
zabeth, the  deposition  scene  was  neither 
acted  nor  printed,  lest  it.  should  give  occa- 
sion to  the  enemies  of  legitimate  succession 
to  find  examples  for  the  deposing  of  a  mon- 
arch. Going  forward  into  the  spirit  of  an- 
other age,  during  the  administration  of 
Walpole,  the  play,  in  1738,  had  an  unusual 
success,  principally  because  it  contained 
many  passages  which  seemed  to  .point  to  the 
then  supposed  corruption  of  the  tcourt ;  and, 
on  this  occasion,  a  letter  published  in  '  The 
Craftsman/  in  which  many  lines  of  the  play 
were  thus  applied  to  the  political  topics  of 
the  tunes,  was  the  subject  of  ttaie  prosecu- 
tion.   The  statesmen  of  Bliaabeth  aod  of 


(George  II.  were  thus  equally  in  fear  of  the 
popular  tendencies  of  this  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  Richard,  speaking  drama- 
tically in  his  own  person,  says, — 

"  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  mde  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king: 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord;" — 

Dr.  Johnson  rejoicingly  says, — *^  Here  is  the 
doctrine  of  indefeasible  right  expressed  in 
the  strongest  terms ;  but  our  poet  did  not 
learn  it  in  the  reign  of  James,  to  which  it  is 
now  the  practice  of  all  writers  whose  opi- 
nions are  regulated  by  fashion  or  interest  to 
impute  the  original  of  every  tenet  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  think  false  or 
foolish."  Again,  when  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, in  tiie  deposition  scene,  exclaims, 

"  And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  mio^^7» 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect. 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years, 
Be  judged  by  subject  and  inferior  breath, 
And  he  himself  not  present  1** — 

Johnson  remarks,  ^  Here  is  another  proof 
that  our  author  did  not  learn  in  King 
James's  court  his  devaUd  notions  of  the  right 
of  kings,  I  know  not  any  flatterer  of  the 
Stuarts  who  has  expressed  this  doctrine  in 
much  stronger  terms."  Steevens  adds  that 
Shakspere  found  the  speech  in  Holinshed, 
and  that ''  the  politics  of  the  historian  were 
the  politics  of  the  poet."  The  contrary 
aspects  which  this  play  has  thus  presented 
to  those  who  were  political  partisans  is  a 
most  remarkable  testimony  to  Shakspere's 
political  impartiality.  He  appears  to  us  as 
if  he, ''  apart,  sat  on  a  hill  retired,"  elevated 
far  above  the  temporary  opinions  of  his  own^ 
age,  or  of  succeeding  ages.  His  business  is 
with  universal  hiunanity,  and  not  with  a 
firagment  of  it.  He  is,  indeed,  the  poet  of  a 
nation  in  his  glowing  and  genial  patriotism, 
but  never  the  poet  of  a  party.  Perhaps,  the 
most  eloquent  speech  in  this  play  is  that  of 
Qaunt,  beginning— 

"  This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle." 


I 

1^ 


It  is  full  of  such  pruse  of  our  country  as, 
taken  apart  from  the  conclusion,  might  too 
much  fetter  the  pride  of  a  proud  nation. 
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Bat  the  profound  impartialitj  of  the  master- 
mind comes  in  at  the  dose  of  this  si^endid 
description,  to  show  ns  that  all  these  glories 
must  be  founded  upon  just  goremment. 

It  is  in  the  same  loftj  spirit  of  impartiality 
which  gorems  the  general  sentiments  of  this 
drama  that  Shakspere  has  oonoeived  the 
mixed  character  of  Richard.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  his  admirable  '  Discourses '  (a 
series  of  compositions  which  present  the 
example  of  high  criticism  upon  the  art  of 
painting,  wiien  the  true  principles  of  criti- 
cism upon  poetry  were  neglected  or  mis- 
understood), has  properly  reprobated  "  the 
difficulty  as  well  as  danger  in  an  endeayour 
to  concentrate  in  a  single  subject  those 
Tarious  powers,  which,  rising  from  different 
points,  naturally  more  in  different  direc- 
tions.** He  says,  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, **  Art  has  its  boundaries,  though  imagi- 
nation has  none.**  Here  is  the  great  line  of 
distinction  between  poetry  and  painting. 
Painting  must  concentrate  ail  its  power  upon 
the  representation  of  one  action,  one  expres- 
sion, in  the  same  person.  The  range  of 
poetry  is  as  boundless  as  the  diversities  of 
character  in  the  same  individual.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has,  however,  properly  laughed  at 
those  principles  of  criticism  which  would 
even  limit  the  narrow  range  of  pictorial  ex- 
pression to  conventional,  and  therefore  hack- 
neyed, forms.  He  quotes  a  passage  from 
Du  Piles,  as  an  example  of  the  attempt  of  a 
false  school  of  criticism  to  substitute  the 
"  pompous  and  laboured  insolence  of  gran- 
deur **  for  that  dignity  which,  ^  seeming  to 
be  natural  and  inherent,  draws  spontaneous 
reverence.**  "  If  you  draw  persons  of  high 
character  and  dignity*'  (says  Du  Piles), 
"  they  ought  to  be  drawn  in  such  an  attitude 
that  the  portraits  must  seem  to  speak  to  us 
of  themselves,  and  as  it  were  to  say  to  us, 
*  Stop,  take  notice  of  me ;  I  am  that  invinci- 
ble king,  surrounded  by  majesty:*  'I  am 
that  valiant  commander  who  struck  tenor 
evexywhere:*  *  1  am  that  great  minister  who 
knew  all  the  springs  of  politics  :*  *  I  am  that 
magistrate  of  consummate  wisdom  and  pro- 
bity.* **  Now,  this  is  absurd  enough  as  re* 
gards  the  painter;  but,  absurd  as  it  is,  in  its 
limited  application,  it  is  precisely  the  same 


sort  of  reasoning  that  the  Frendi  critics  i 
the  time  of  Voltaire,  and  the  English  wb 
caught  the  infection  of  their  school,  applie 
to  the  higher  range  of  the  art  of  Shakspert 
The  criticism  of  Dr.  Johnson,  for  example^ 
upon  the  characUr  of  Richard  IL  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  series  of  such  mistakes.    He 
misinterprets    Shakspere*8    delineation    of 
Richard,  upon  a  preoonceiTed  theory  of  his 
own.    Thus  he  says,  in  a  note  to  the  second 
scene  in  the  third  act,  where  Richard  for  a 
moment  appears  resigned 


u 


To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamit  j," 


It  seems  to  be  the  design  of  the  poet  to 
Richard  to  esteem  in  his  fall,  and,  con- 
Isequently,  to  interest  the  reader  in  his  fa- 
|vour.  He  gives  him  only  pattive  fortitude^ 
[the  virtue  of  a  confessor  rather  than  of  a 
ig.  In  his  prosperity  we  saw  him  im- 
fperious  and  oppressive ;  but  in  his  distress 
he  u  wise,  {uttient,  and  pious.**  Now  this  is 
precisely  the  reverse  of  Shakspere*s  repre- 
sentation of  Richard.  Instead  of  passive  for- 
titude, ye  have  passionate  weakny  ;  and  it 
|is  that  very  weakness  upon  which  our  pity  is 
founded.  Having  mistaken  Shakspere*s  pur- 
I  pose  in  the  delineation  of  Richard  in  his 
&11,  this  able  but  sometimes  prejudiced 
swriter  flounden  on  in  a  series  o^  carping 
objections  to  the  language  which  Richard 
After  Richard  has  said, 


••  Or  111  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway, 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects' 

feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head/' 

he  flies  off  into  a  series  of  pretty  imaginings, 
and  ends  thus, — 

"  Well,  vcU,  I  see 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me." 

Now  in  nothing  is  the  exquisite  tact  of  the 
poet  more  shown  than  in  these  riots  of  the 
imagination  in  the  unhappy  king,  whose 
mind   was   f^tfiesth^  nroatrate  bcfo^the 


cool  and  calculating  intellect  of  Bolingbroke. 
luL  Johiuvu,  (JuiLe  m  Uik  inl^'  scyie,  here 
says,  "  Shakspere  is  very  apt  to  deviate  from 
the  pathetic  to  the  ridiculous.  Had  the 
speech  of  Richard  ended  at  this  line  (^  May 
hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign*s  head*), 
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it    had  exhibited  the  natural  language  of 

siibmissiye  misery,  conforming  its  intention 

to  the  present  fortune,  and  calmly  ending 

its  purposes  in  death.*'    Now,  it  is  most  cer- 

tskin  that  Shakspere  had  no  intention  to  ex- 

bibit  '^the  natural  language  of  submissive 

xnisery.**    Such  a  purpose  would  have  been 

utterly  foreign  to  the  great  id^al  truth  of 

tkis  conception  of  Riehaid's  character.  Again, 

in  the  interview  with  the  queen,  when  Bich- 

ard  says, — 

"  Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me. 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympa- 
thize/' &c., — 

Johnson  observes,  ''The  poet  should  have 
ended  this  speech  with  the  foregoing  line, 
and  have  spared  his  childish  prattle  about 
I  the  fire."  Mr.  Monck  Mason  veiy  innocently 
remarks  upon  this  comment  of  Johnson, 
'^  This  if  certainly  childish  prattle,  but  it  is 
of  the  same  stamp  with  the  other  speeches 
of  Richard  after  the  landing  of  Bolingbroke, 
which  an  m  strange  medley  of  sense  and 
puerility."  Of  course  they  are  so.  There 
are,  probably,  no  passages  of  criticism  upon 
Shakspere  that  more  forcibly  point  out  to 
us,  than  thiNi^  of  Johnson  and  his  followers 
do,  the  absurdity  of  trying  a  poet  by  laws 
which  he  had  of  purpose  cast  off  and  spumed. 
Had  Johnson  been  applying  his  test  of  ex- 
cellence to  the  conventional  kings  and  he- 
roes of  the  French  stag*,  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage  of  his  own  day,  he  might  have 
been  nearer  the  truth.  But  Shakspere  un- 
dertook to  show  us,  not  only  a  fiUlen  king, 
but  a  &llen  man.  Richard  stands  before  us, 
in  the  nakedness  of  bumaoity,  stripped  «oJ 
the  artificial  power  which  made  his  strengtl 
T^ie  props  are  cut  away  upon '  which  h< 
leaned.    He  is, 


the  Richard  of  history  f  We  must  trespass 
upon  the  patience  of  the  reader  while  we 
run  through  the  play,  that  we  may  properly 
note  the  dependence  of  its  events  upon  its 
characters. 
Froissart  has  given  us  the  key  to  t^^o  of 
le  most  remarkable  and  seemingly  opposite 


Ui% 


L 


in  shape  and  mind, 
Transform'd  and  weaken'd/' — 

humbled  to  the  lot  of  the  commonest  slave, 
to 

"  feel  want^  taste  grief, 
Keed  frienda." 

This  is  the  Richard  of  our  poet.    Is  it  not 


the  most  remarkable  and  seemingly  opposite 
traits  of  Jjiicnardj  jnmd^^ainning-anii.c^ 

Jduli^.  Speaking  of  his  devising  the  death 
of  his  uncle  of  Gloster,  Froissart  says,  "  King 
Richard  of  England  noted  well  these  said 
words,  the  which  was  showed  him  in  secret- 
ness ;  and,  like  an  imaginative  prince  as  he 
was,  within  a  season  after  that  his  uncles  of 
Lancaster  and  of  York  were  departed  out  of 
the  court,  then  the  king  took  more  hardi- 
ness on  him."  Lord  Bemers,  the  translator 
of  Froissart,  always  uses  '^  imaginative"  in 
the  sense  of  devicefol,  crafty, — following  his 
original.  As  to  the  king*s  credulity,  the 
same  accurate  observer,  who  knew  the  cha- 
racters of  his  own  days  well,  thus  speaks  : — 
"  King  Richard  of  England  had  a  condition 
that,  if  he  loved  a  man,  he  would  make  him 
so  great,  and  so  near  him,  that  it  was  marvel 
to  consider,  and  no  man  durst  speak  to  the 
contrary ;  and  also  he  would  ligkUi/  hdieve 
aooner  than  any  other  king  of  rejnemhrance 
before  him^''  Upon  these  historical  truths  is 
Skakspere*s  Richard,  in  the  first  scenes  of 
this  drama, — ^the  absolute  Richard, — ^founded. 
But  with  what  skill  has  Shakspere  indicated 
the  evU  parts  of  Richard's  character— just 
as  much  as,  and  no  more  than,  is  sufficient 
to  qualify  our  pity  for  his  fall.  Weleam 
from  Gaunt  that  Richard  was  the  real  cause 

'^  Gloster's  death ; — the  matter  is  once  men- 
tioned, and  CASH  Sn  end.  We  ourselves  see 
bi«  arbj^j^ry  V>yvring  in  the  banishmentof 
^J^"£hrP^*^  ^^  Nr|rf£j]L:-Ki8  moral  cow- 
ardice  in  requiring  an  oath  for  his  own 
safetrmai  tB^Jg^  fe^rijf»^f!!»r-he  w^'.  at 
that  nfiQjjftcnt .  opprMfltrg  ;  his  meanness  in 
taunting  g^^'^^t  W'^  ^^^  party-verdict"  as 
to  his  "son's  banishment ;  his  levity  in  miti- 
gating the  ^ntcnce  after  it  had  been  so- 
lemhTy  delivered.  After  this'  scene  weTiave 
an  exhibition  of  his^cold-hft«^rtft<l  rApy;ity  in 
wishing  for  the  death  of  Gaunt : — 

"  Now  put  it.  Heaven,  in  his  physician's  mind 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately ! 
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The  lining  of  his  cofiere  shall  make  coata 
To  deck  our  soldien  for  these  Irish  wan." 


This  prepares  us  for  the  just  reproaches  of 

"[Eisdviiijr uuciu  ill  iiiu uBxr 


\ — when  the 


Issembling  king  is  moved  from  his  craft  to 
an  exhibition  of  childish  passion  toward  the 
stem  bnt  now  powerless  Gaunt,  before  whonL 

heJukdUtSS^^QSQ^asbimonade^h^ 
'^    The 

"  make  pale  oar  cheek" 

was  not  a  random  expression.    The  king 
again  speaks  in  this  way  when  he  hears  of 
the  defection  of  the  Welsh   under  Salis- 
bury: — 
"  Hare  I  not  reason  to  lock  pale  and  deadt" 

Richard,  who  was  of  a  ruddy  complexion, 
exhibited  in  his  cheeks  the  internal  work- 
ings of  fear  or  rage.  This  was  a  part  of  his 
weakness  of  chan^ter.  The  writer  of  the 
'Metrical  History**  twice  notices  the  pecu- 
liarity. When  the  king  received  a  defying 
message  from  the  Irish  chieftain,  the  French 
knight,  who  was  present,  says,  "  This  speech 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  king ;  it  appeared 
to  me  that  his  face  grew  pale  with  anger.'^ 
When  he  heard  of  the  landing  of  Boling- 
broke,  the  writer  again  says,  **  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  king*s  face  at  this  turned  pale 
with  anger."     Rifitiard'a  indignfttioT|  «.t  the 

reproache"  yf  ftr""*^  ^";  if  nnr?p  >"'tn1  titi1 


childish : — 


them  die,  that  age  and  sallens  have." 
Then  comes  the  final  act  ofdesxiotism.  which 

"  We  do  seize  to  us 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables, 
Whereof  our  unde  Qaunt  did  stand  possess'd." 

He  is  amazed  t^jg^  jj^A  is  indignant  at  this 
outrage^  He  is  deaf  to*t^e'propHeW  de- 
nunciation, 

"  You  pluck  a  thousand  dangen  on  your  head." 

Still,  Shakspere  keeps  us  from  the  point  to 
which  he  might  have  led  us,  of  unmifigated 

*  «  Hiitoin  du  Roy  d'Angleterre  Riehanl,*  Ac.  Of  thU 
iiKMt  curious  Poem,  written  by  a  French  gentleman  who 
wu  with  Richard  in  Ireland,  and  bearing  the  date  of  ISBO. 
there  ii  an  admirable  translation  in  the  SOth  Volume  of  the 
'  Arcfacologia.' 


contempt  towards  Richard  ; — to  make  us 
'iiaie  hmi  was  no  part  of  his  purpose.  We 
know  that  the  charges  of  the  discontented " 
nobles  agamst  nmi  aro  just ;  we  almost  wish 
Mlicess  loTESTr  enteiprise  ;  but  we  are  most 
sftllfttllybeTd  bacSlrOtti  discovering  so  much 
of  Rluluuil's  UtaUrtictQ'  "M  wouia  have  dis- 
quali^ed  ua^£roiii  •ympaihising  ia  J^sJalL 
It  is  highly  probable,  too,  that  Shakspere* 
abstained  from  painting  the  actual  king  as 
an  object  to  be  despised,  while  he  stood  as 
''the  symbolic,  or  representative,  on  which 
all  geidal  law  no  less  than  patriotism,  de- 
pends.*'* The  poet  does  not  hesitate,  when 
the  time  is  past  for  reverencing  the  king  or 
compassionating  the  man,  to  speak  of  Rich- 
ard, by  the  mouth  of  Henry  lY.,  with  that 
contempt  which  his  weakness  and  his  frivo- 
lities would  naturally  excite  : — 

"  The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rssh  bavin  wits, 
Soon  kindled  and  soon  bnm*d:   carded  hii> 

state; 
Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools ; 
Had  his  great   name   pro&ned  with  their 

scorns ; 
And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his  name, 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,"  &c. 

"  C  Heniy  1 V,' Pwrt  I.) 

There  is  nothing  of  this  bitter  satire  put  in 
the  mouths  of  any  of  the  speakers  *  in  Rich- 
ard II. ;'  and  the  poetical  reason  for  this  ap- 
pears obvious.  Tet  it  is  perfectly  true,  his- 
torically, that  Richard  ''carded  his  state" 
by  indiscriminately  mixmg  with  all  sorts  of 
favourites,  who  ^sed  the  most  degrading 
freedoms  towards  him. 

Bolingbroke  (then  Heniy  lY.)  thus  de- 
scribes himself  to  his  son  : — 

"  And  then  I  stole  all  conrteqr  from  heaven. 
And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility, 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts, 
Loud  shouts  and  sslutattonsfrom  theirmouths, 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king." 

The  Bolingbroke  who,  in  '  Heniy  lY.,'  is  thus 
retrospectively  painted,  is  the  Bolingbroke 
in  action  in  '  Richard  II.'    The  king 

"Observed  his  courtship  to  the  common  people." 

*  Coleridge. 
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When  he  letums  from  baniahinent,  in  anna 
against  his  unjust  lord,  he  wins  Northum- 
berland by  his  powers  of  pleasing : — 


"  And  yet  our  &ir  discoarse  hath  been  as  sugar." 

Mark,  too,  hia  professions  to  the  "gentle 
Percy:"— 

"  I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy, 
As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends." 

When  York  accuses  him  of 

'*  Gross  rebellion  and  detested  treason,** 

how  temperate,  and  yet  how  oonyindng,  is 
his  defence.  York  remains  with  him — ^he 
"cannot  mend  it.*'    ^"^^  ]V^'^g^tktl  TTl*** 

I  all  his  humiliti.  *^  hjjiff  unde^  and  all  his 
i^yij^^fj  in  ^18  friends,  abates  noi  a  jot  ^ 
his  determination  to  be  supreme.  He  &• 
bdllnces  this  in  no  under-tones — ^he  has  no 

^  confidences  about  his  ultimate  intentions; 

I  — ^but  wejeel  that  he  has  determined  to  sit 

\on  the  throne^  evep  wn?ift  n^  "ftygl* 


\ 


And  chaUeni 


jen  to  the  JBcaffold.    He  speaks 
a  council — ^he  neither  Tindi- 


g^Vis.  in  fiMft.  the  king,  whei 

aotas^cme  01 
^tas  nor  alludet  to  his  authority.  He  ad- 
drcsios  tko^  victims  as  the  one  interpreter  of 
the  law ;  and  he  especially  dwells  upon  his 
own  personal  wrongH;:'— 

"See  them  deliyer^d  over 
To  exeevtioa  and  the  hand  of  death." 

Most  skilfully  does  this  violent  and  Uncom- 
promising exertion  of  authority  prepare  us 
for  what  is  to  come. 

We  are  arrived  at  those  TonderM  scenes 
which,  to  our  minds,  may  be  classed  amongst 
the  very  highest  creations  cf  art-— even  of 
the  art  of  Shakspere.  "  BarkUughly  Castle" 
is  "at  hand."  —  Richard  stauis  upon  his 
"kingdom  once  again."  Aromd  him  are 
armed  bands  ready  to  strip  him  tf  his  crown 
and  life.  Does  he  step  upon  bis  "earth" 
with  the  self-confiding  port  of  oLe  who  will 
hold  it  against  all  foes  ?  The  coiventional 
dignity  of  the  king  cannot  conced  the  in- 
tellectual weakness  of  the  man :  aid  we  see, 
that  he  must  lose  his  "gentle  eirth"  for 


ever.  His  sensibility — ^his  plastic  imagina- 
tion— his  effeminacy,  even  when  strongly 

moved  to  love  or  to  hatred — ^his^ 

unon  his  ofiice  more  than  his  own  head  and 

wvrsfrmKErSwTTRw 

surpassingly  characteristic  are  the  lines  in 
which  he  addresses  his  "earth"  as  if  it  were 
a  thing  of  life— a  favourite  that  he  could 
honour  and  cherish — a  friend  that  would 
adopt  and  ding  to  his  cause—a  partisan 
that  could  throw  a  shidd  over  liiufi,  and  de- 
fend him  from  his  enemies : — 


"  So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  1  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  tJite  favour  wiih  my  royal  hands, — 
Feed   not   thy  sovereign's  foe,   my  gentle 
earth,"  &c. 

He  feels  that  this  is  a  "sensdess  conjunc- 
tion ;"  but  when  Aumerle  ventures  to  say, 
"  we  are  too  remiss,"  he  reproaches  his  "  dis- 
comfortable  cousin,"  by  pointing  out  to  him 
the  heavenly  aid  that  a  king  might  expect. 
His  is  not  the  holy  confidence  of  a  high- 
minded  chieftain,  nor  the  pious  submission 
of  a  humble  believer.    He,  indeed,  says, — 

"  For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
Qod,  for  his  Richard,  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel." 

But  when  Salisbury  announces  that  the 
"Welshmen"  are  dispersed,  Richard,  in  a 
moment,  forgets  the  "angels"  who  will 
guard  the  right  His  cheek  pales  at  the'jr 
evil  tidings.  After  a  pause,  and  upon  the 
exhortation  of  his  friends,  his  "sluggard 
majesty"  awakes;  the  man  still  sleeps. 
How  artifidal  and  externally  sustained  is 
his  confidence : — 

"Arm,  arm,  my  name  I  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory.    Look  not  to  the  groimd, 
Ye  fikvourites  of  a  king." 

Scroop  arrives  ;  and  Richard  avows  that  he 
is  prepared  for  the  worst.  His  fortitude  is 
but  a  passing  support  He  dissimulates  with 
himself ;  for,  in  an  instant,  he  flies  off  into 
a  burst  of  terrific  passion  at  the  supposed 
treachery  of  his  minions.  Aumerle,  when 
thcii 
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But  Richard  abandons  himself  to  his  de- 
spair, in  that  most  solemn  speech,  which  is 
at  once  so  touching  with  reference  to  the 
speaker,  and  so  profoundly  true  in  its  ge- 
neral application : — 

"  Ko  matter  where;  of  comfort  no  man  speak." 

His  grief  has  now  evaporated  in  words : — 

"  This  ague>fit  of  fear  is  over-blown; 
An  easy  tssk  it  is  to  win  our  own. 
Say,  Scroop,  wh^re  lies  our  uncle  with  his 
power!" 

Scroop^s  reply  is  decisiye : — 

"Yonr  uncle  Tork  hath  join'd  with  Boling- 
■  bsoke.^  ■ 

.  Richard,  is  pnaitiynly  gsUeiaii  bjHeBPWttg 
the  diniax  ofj^fi misfoiteBes.  Theplt^a- 
tions  of  hope  and  fear  weretoomo^JiaEJu* 
jj^jknisiop  He  islorced  upon  a  course,  and 
he  is  almost  happy  in  his  weakness  : — 

"Beshrew  thee,  cousin,  which  didst  lead  me 

forth 
Of  that  noeet  way  I  was  in  to  despair ! 
What  say  you  nowl  What  comfort  have  we 

now] 
By  heaven,  1 11  hate  him  everiastingly 
That  bids  ine  be  of  comfort  any  more." 

Shakspere  has  painted  indecision  of  cha- 
racter in  Hamlet — ^but  what  a  difference  is 
there  between  the  indecision  of  Hamlet  and 
of  Richard  !  The  depth  of  Hamlet's  philo- 
sophy engulfs  his  powers  of  action  ;  the  re- 
flective strength  of  his  intellect  destroys  the 
energy  of  his  will: — Richard  is  irresolute 
and  inert,  abandoning  himself  to  every  new 
impression,  because  his  faculties,  though 
beautiful-iiL.paxts,  have  no  principle  of  cohe- 
sion ; — judgment,  the  key-stouQ  of  the  arch, 
is  wanting. 

Bolingbroke  is  arrived  before  Flint  Castle. 
Mr.  Courtenay  says,  ''  By  placing  the  nego- 
ciation  with  Northumberland  at  Flint,  Shak- 
spere loses  the  opportunity  of  describing  the 
disappointment  of  the  kmg,  when  he  found 
himself  on  his  progress  to  join  Henry  at 
Flmt,  a  prisoner  to  Northumberland,  who 
had  concealed  the  force  by  which  he  was  ac- 
companied."*     A  Mr.  Goodhall,  of  Man- 
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*  '  Shskipeare't  Hittoriciil  Plays  considered  Hbtorfcally. 


cheater,  in  1772,  gave  us  a  new  '  Richard  II.', 
"  altered  from  Shakspere,  and  the  style  imi- 
tated."   We  are  constrained  to  say  that  such 
criticism  as  we  have  extracted,  and  such 
imitations  of  style  as  that  of  Mr.  Qoodhall, 
are  entirely  on  a  par.     Shakspere  wanted 
not  the  additional  scene  of  Northumberland's 
treachery  to  eke  out  the  story  of  Richard's 
falL    He  was  too  sagacious  to  make  an  au- 
dience think  that  Richard  might  have  sur- 
mounted his  difficulties  but  for  an  accident. 
It  was  his  business  to  show  what  was  essen- 
tially true  (thoTigh  one  episode  of  the  truth 
might  be  wanting),  that  Bolingbroke  was 
coming  upon  film  with  steps  as  certain  as 
that  of  a  rising  tide  towards  the  shivering 
tenant  of  a  naked  searrock.    What  was  still 
more  important,  it  was  his  aim  to  exhibit 
the  overthrow  of  Richard,  and  the  upnising 
of  Bolingbroke,  as  the  natural  result  of  the 
collision  of  two  such  minds  meeting  in  mor- 
tal conflict.  The  mighty  physical  force  which  | 
Bolingbroke  subdued  to    his  purpose   wa« 
called  forth  by  his  astute  and  foreseeing  in- 
tellect :  every  movement  of  this  wary  chftef 
— periiaps  even  from  the  hour  when  hfr  re- 
solved to  appeal  Norfolk — ^was  a  consea^ience 
from  a  calculated  cause.  On  the  othosr  hand, 
Richard  threw  away  every  instrum^t  of  de- 
fence ;  the  "  one  day  too  late,"  With  which 
Salisbury  reproaches  him — whi<^  delay  was 
the  fruit  of  his  personal  weakness  and  vacil- 
lation— shows  that  it  was  impossible  to  save 
him.    Had  he  escaped  from  Conway,  after 
being  reduced  to  the  extremities  of  poverty 
and    suffering,    in    company   with    a    few 
wretched  followers',  he  must  have  rushed, 
from  his  utter  w«nt  of  the  ability  to  carry 
through  a  coupistent  plan,  into  the  toils  of 
Bolingbroke.    Shakspere,  as  we  must  repeat, 
painted  events  whilst  he  painted  characters. 
Look  at  Bollngbroke's  bearing  when  York 
reproaches  "jforthumberland  for  not  saying 
"  ^171^  Richard  ;" — look  at  his  decision  when 
he  learns  tVe  king  is  at  Flint ; — look  at  his 
subtlety  in  the  message  to  the  king  : — 

"  Harry  iklingbroke 

On  bo9  his  knees  doth  kiss  King  Biehaid's 
h#d.- 

Compart  the  affected  humility  of  his  profes- 
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sions  with  the  real,  though  suhdued,  haugh- 
tiness of  his  threats — 

"  If  not,  1 11  use  the  adTUxitage  of  my  power." 

He  marches  ''without  the  noise  of  threatening 
drum  *"  but  he  marches  as  a  conqueror  upon 
an  undefended  citadel.  On  Uie  one  hand, 
we  have  power  without  menaces ;  on  the 
other,  menaces  without  power.  How  loftily 
Richard  asserts  to  Northumberland  the  ter- 
rors which  are  in  store — ^the  "  armies  of  pes- 
tilence "  which  are  to  defend  his  "  precious 
crown  !"  But  how  submissiyely  he  replies 
to  the  message  of  Bolingbroke ! — 

**  Thus  the  king  retams: — 
His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither. — 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commenda." 

Marrelloasly  is  the  picture  of  the  struggles 
of  irresolution  still  coloured  : — 

"  Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  1" 

Beautiful  is  the  transition  to  his  habitual 
weaknesa— to  his  extreme  sensibility  to  evils, 
and  the  shadows  of  evils-— to  the  consolation 
which  finds  relief  in  the  exaggeration  of  its 
own  sufierings,  and  in  the  bewilderments  of 
imagination  which  carry  eren  the  sense  of 
suffering  into  the  regions  of  fancy.  We  haye 
already  seen  that  this  has  been  thought  ''de- 
viating £rom  the  pathetic  to  the  ridiculous.*' 
Be  it  so.  We  are  content  to  accept  this  and 
similar  passages  in  the  character  of  Richard 
as  exponents  of  that  feeling  which  made 
him  lie  at  the  feet  of  Bolingbroke,  fascinated 
as  the  bird  at  the  eye  of  the  serpent : — 

"  For  do  we  must  what  force  will  have  us  do." 

This  is  the  destiny  of  tragedy ; — but  it  is  a 
destiny  with  foregoing  causes — ^its  seeds  are 
sown  in  the  varying  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind :  and  thus  it  may  be  said,  even 
without  a  contradiction,  that  a  Bolingbroke 
governs  destiny,  a  Richard  yields  to  it. 

We  pass  over  the  channing  repose-scene  of 
the  garden — ^in  which  the  poet,  who  in  this 
drama  has  avoided  all  dialogues  ox  mannei 
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the  details  of  the  quarrel  scene  in  West- 
minster Hall,  merely  remarking  that  those 
who  say,  as  Johnson  has  said,  "  This  play  is 
extracted  from  the  '  Chronicle'  of  Holinshed, 
in  which  many  passages  may  be  found  which 
Shakspere  has,  with  very  little  altemtian, 
transplanted  into  his  scenes,"  would  have 
done  well  to  have  printed  the  passages  of  the 
'  Chronicle '  and  the  parallel  scenes  of '  Rich- 
aid  U.'  This  scene  is  one  to  which  the  re- 
mark refers.  Will  our  readers  excuse  us 
giving  them  half-a-dozen  lines  as  a  speci- 
men of  this  "  very  little  alteration  1" — 

"The  L^pd^'Fitzwater  her^wAllrit^'C|,  and 
said  ta  the  king,  iba^  wHere  Ifie  Duke  of  Au- 
m&jfie  exauBOth  himpplf  ^  th$  Duke  df  Glou- 
cester's dSlB,  i  sajiqxK^k  be)  that  be  •#!&&;  iJft^ 
very  caus^f  his  deatb ;  and  so  he  appeaimd  him 
of  treason,  offering,  by  th'rowi^iif^own  his  hood 
as  a  Jage,  to  prove  it  with  4iis  body.** 

SaizaFKBE. 

"  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathies, 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine : 
By  that  fair  sun  that  shows  me  where  thou 

stand'st, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st 

it, 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Qloster*s  death 
If  thou  deny'st  it»  twenty  times  thou  Uest ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  fiUsehood  to  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point" 

We  have  long  borne  with  these  misrepresen- 
tations of  what  Shakspere  took  from  the 
'  Chronicles,'  and  what  Shakspere  took  from 
Plutarch.  The  sculptor  who  gives  us  the 
highest  conception  of  an  individual,  idealized 
into  something  higher  than  the  actual  man 
— (Roubiliac,  for  example,  when  he  figured 
that  sublime  image  of  Newton,  in  which  the 
upward  eye,  and  the  finger  upon  the  prism, 
tell  us  of  the  great  discoverer  of  the  laws  of 
gravity  and  of  light) — the  sculptor  has  to 
Collect  something  from  authentic  records  of 
the  features  and  of  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject he  has  to  represent.  The  '  Chronicles ' 
might,  in  the  same  way,  give  Shakspere  the 
general  idea  of  his  historical  Englishmen, 
as  Plutarch  of  his  Romans.    But  it  was  for 
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the  poet  to  mould  and  fashion  these  outlines 
into  the  vital  and  imperishable  shapes  in 
nrhich  we  find  them.  This  is  creation — ^not 
alteration. 

Richard  is  again  on  the  stage.  Is  there  a 
jot  in  the  depontion  scene  that  is  not  per- 
fectly true  to  his  previous  character  1  As  to 
Bolingbroke*s  consistency,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  even  with  the  most  hasty  reader.  The 
king*£  dallying  with  the  resignation  of  the 
crown— the  prolonged  talk,  to  parry,  as  it 
were,  the  inevitable  act — ^the  "  ay,  no !  no, 
ay  ;" — ^the  jiatural  indignation  at  Northum- 
berland's unnecessary  harshness  ; — ^the  ex- 
quisite tenderness  of  self-fihzinking  abase- 
ment, running  off  into  poetry,  *'  too  deep  for 
tears"— 

"  Oh,  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow. 
Standing  before  the  san  of  Bolingbroke, 
To  melt  myself  away  in  water  drops;" — 

and,  lastly,  the  calling  for  the  inirror,  and 
the  real  explanation  of  all  his  apparent 
affectation  of  disquietude ; — 

"  These  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief 
That   swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured 
soul:**— 

who  but  Shakspere  could  have  given  us  these 
wonderful  tints.  j}£_.one  human  mind — so 
varying  and  yet  so  harmonious — so  forcible 
and  yet  so  delicate — without  being  betrayed 
into  something  different  from  his  own  unity 
of  conception  ?  In  the  parting  scene  with 
the  queen  we  have  still  the  same  unerring 
consistency.  We  are  told  that  '^  the  inter- 
view of  separation  between  her  and  her 
wretched  husband  is  remarkable  for  its 
poverty  and  tameness."*  The  poet  who 
wrote  the  parting  scene  between  Juliet  and 
her  Montague  had,  we  presimie,  the  command 
of  his  instruments ;  and  though,  taken 
separately  from  what  is  around  them,  there 
may  be  differences  in  the  degree  of  beauty 
in  these  parting  scenes,  they  are  each  dra- 
maticaUy  beautiful,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term.  Shakspere  never  went  from  his 
proper  path  to  produce  a  beauty  that  was 
out  of  place.    And  yet  who  can  read  these 

*  Skottowe't « Life  of  Shiktpam/  voL  i.  p.  441. 


lines,  and  dare  to  talk   of  ''poverty  and 
tameness  ? " — 

"  In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee 

tales 
Of  woeful  ages,  long  ago  betid ; 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their 

grief, 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me. 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds.** 

We  are  told,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
that  this  speech  ends  witk  "childish^rattle.'^ 
Remember,  Richard  II.  is^  speaking. — Lastly, 
we  come  to  the  pri&on  scene.  The  soliloquy 
is  Richard  all  over.  There  is  not  a  sentence 
in  it  that  does  not  tell  q£  jLJoind  deeply  re- 
flective in  its  misfortunes,  but  wanting  the 
guide  to  all  sound  reflection — ^the  power  of 
going  out  of  himself,  under  the  conduct  of 
a  loftier  reason  than  could  endure  to  dwell 
upon  the  merely  personal  His  self-conscious- 
nesa  (to  use  the  word  in  a  German  sense)  in- 
tensifies, but  lowers,  every  thought.  And 
then  the  beautiful  little  episode  of  ^  Roan 
Barbary,"  and  Richard's  all-absorbing  appli- 
cation to  himself  of  the  story  of  the  ''  poor 
groom  of  the  stable."  Froissart  tells  a  tale, 
how  Richard  was  ''  forsaken  by  his  favourite 
greyhound,  which  fawns  on  tlie  earl."  The 
quaint  historian,  as  well  as  the  great  dra- 
matist who  transfused  the  incident,  knew 
the  avenues  to  the  human  heart  Steevens 
thinks  the  story  of  Roan  Barbary  might  have 
been  of  Shakspere's  own  invention,  but  in- 
forms us  that  "  Froissart  relates  a  yet  more 
silly  tale  I "  Even  to  the  death,  Richard  is 
historically  aa  Jtr^  as  poetically  true.  His 
sudden  valour  is  shown  as  the  consequence 

of  psujginna.^^  ftTnitomAnf.  A  prOSe  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  the  King  of  France, 
exhibits  a  somewhat  similar  scene,  when 
Lancaster,  York,  Aumerle,  and  others,  went 
to  him  in  the  Tower,  to  confer  upon  his  re- 
signation : — "  The  king,  in  great  wrath, 
walked  about  the  room  ;  and  at  length  broke 
out  into  passionate  exclamations  and  appeals 
to  heaven  ;  called  them  £ftlafi  traitors,  and 
offered  to  fight  any  four  of  them."  The 
Chronicles  which  Shakspere  might  consult 
were  somewhat  meagre,  and  might  gain 
much  by  the  addition  of  the  records  of  this 
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eveBtful  reign  which  modem  researches  have 
discovered.  If  we  compare  every  accomit, 
we  must  say  that  the  Richard  II.  of  Shak- 
spere  is  rigidly  the  true  Richard.  The  poet 
is  the  truest  historian  in  all  that  helongs  to 
the  higher  attributes  of  history. 

But  with  this  surpassing  dramatic  truth 
in  the  '  Richard  II.,'  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  the  whole  play — 
that  which  makes  it  so  exclusiyely  and  en- 
tirely Shaksperean — ^is  the  evolvement  of  the 
truth  under  the  poetical  form.  The  character 
of  Richard,  especially,  is  entirely  subordi- 
nated to  the  poetical  conception  of  it — ^to 
something  higher  than  the  historical  pro- 
priety, yet  including  all  that  historical  pro- 
priety, and  calling  it  forth  under  the  most 
striking  aspects.  All  the  vacillations  and 
weaknesses  of  the  king,  in  the  hands  of  an 
artist  like  Shakspere,  are  reproduced  with 
the  most  natural  and  vivid  colours,  so  as  to 
display  their  own  characteristic  effects,  in 
combination  with  the  principle  of  poetical 
beauty,  which  carries  them  into  a  higher  re- 
gion than  the  perfect  command  over  the  ele- 
ments of  strong  individtuilization  could  alone 
produce.  For  example,  when  Richard  says — 

"  Oh,  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow. 
Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke !" — 

we  see  in  a  moment  how  this  speech  belongs 
to  the  shrinking^  and  overpowered  mind  of 
the  timid  voluptuary,  who  could  form  no  no- 
tion of  power  apart  from  its  external  sup- 
ports. But  then,  separated  from  the  cha- 
racter, how  exquisitely  beautiful  is  it  in 
itself !  Byron,  in  his  finest  drama  of '  Sar- 
danapalus,'  has  given  us  an  entirely  different 
conception  of  a  voluptuary  overpowered  by 
misfortune  ;  and  though  he  has  said,  speak- 
ing of  his  ideal  of  his  own  dramatic  poem, 
'^Tou  will  find  all  this  very  unlike  Shak- 
spere, and  so  much  the  better  in  one  sense, 
for  I  look  upon  him  to  be  the  worst  of  models, 
though  the  most  extraordinary  of  writers'* — 
it  is  to  us  very  doubtful  if  '  Sardanapalus ' 
would  have  been  written,  had  not  the 
*  Richard  II.'  of  Shakspere  offered  the  tempt- 
ation to  pull  the  bow  of  Ulysses  in  the  di- 
rection of  another  mark.  The  characters  ex- 
hibit very  remarkable  contrasts.    Sardana- 


palus becomes  a  hero  when  the  king  is  in 
danger ; — Richard,  when  the  sceptre  is  struck 
out  of  his  hands,  forgets  that  ^s  ancestors 
won  the  sceptre  by  the  sword.  The  one  is 
the  sensualist  of  misdirected  native  energy, 
who  casttf'off  his  sensuality  when  the  passion 
for  fix^oyment  is  swallowed  up  in  the  higher 
excitement  of  ^^.^ftud  ^'*^«^o"  iliii^Tig  • — ^the 
other  is  the  sensualist  of  artificial  power, 
whose  luxury  consists  in  pomp  without  en- 
joyment, and  who  loses  the  sense  of  gratifi- 
cation when  the  factitious  supports  of  his 
pride  are  cut  away  from  him.  Richard,  who 
should  have  been  a  troubadour,  has  become 
a  weak  and  irresolute  voluptuary  through 
the  corruptions  of  a  throne  ; — Sardanapalus, 
who  might  have  been  a  conqueror,  retains  a 
natural  heroism  that  a  throne  cannot  wholly 
corrupt.  But  here  we  stop.  'Sardanapalus' 
is  a  beautiful  poem,  but  the  characters,  and 
especially  the  chief  character,  come  before 
us  as  something  shadowy,  and  not  of  earth. 
<  Richard  II.'  possesses  all  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  poetry, — ^but  the  characters,  and 
especially  the  leading  character,  are  of  flesh 
and  blood  like  ourselves. 

And  why  is  it,  when  wo  have  looked  be- 
neath the  surface  at  this  matchless  poetical 
delineation  of  Richard,  and  find  the  absolute 
king  capricious,  rapacious,  cunning, — and 
the  fallen  king  irresolute,  effeminate,  intel- 
lectually prostrate, — ^why  is  it,  when  we  see 
that  our  Shakespere  herein  never  intended 
to  present  to  us  the  image  of  ^  a  good  man 
struggling  with  adversity,"  and  conceived  a 
being  the  fietrthest  removed  frt>m  the  ideal 
that  another  mighty  poet  proposed  to  him- 
self as  an  example  of  heroism  when  he  de- 
scribed his  own  fortitude — 

"  I  argue  not 
Against  heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  bat  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward," — 

why  is  it  that  Richard  II.  still  commands 
our  tears— even  our  sympathies  ?  It  is  this : 
— ^His  very  infirmities  make  him  creep  into 
our  affections ;  for  they  are  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  beautiful  parts  of  his  character,  that, 
if  the  little  leaven  had  been  absent,  he  might 
have  been  a  ruler  to  kneel  before,  and  a  man 
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to  love.  We  see,  tben,  how  thin  is  the  pair- 
tition  between  the  highest  and  the  lowliest 
parts  of  our  nature— md  we  love  Richard 
even  for  his  faults,  for  ifier  are  tnose  of  our 
tiUlil!Bi6u  num^iuty.  T&f^or  poets  might 
^uve  giv^flfus  BoUngbroke  the  lordly  tjmnty 
and  Richard  the  fallen  hero.  We  might 
ha^  had  the  stroggie  for  the  kingdom 
painted  with  all  the  glowing  coloun  witii 
whidi,  according  to  the  authorities  which 
once  gOTemed  opinion,  a  poet  was  bound  to 
represent  the  crimes  of  an  usurper  and  the 
virtues  of  a  legitimate  king  ;  or,  if  the  poet 
had  despised  the  usiial  current  of  authority, 


^ 
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he  might  have  made  the  usuxper  one  who 
had  cast  aside  all  selfish  and  unpatriotic 
principles,  and  ihe  legitimate  king  aa  un- 
mitigated oppressor,  whose  fiill  wonld  have 
been  hailed  as  the  triumph  of  injured  hu- 
inanity.  '  Impartial  Shakspeve !  How  many 
of  the  deepest  lessons  of  toleration  and  jus- 
tice have  we  not  learned  fioom  thy  wisdom, 
in  combination  with  thy  power !  If  the 
power  of  thy  poetiy  could  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  truth  of  thy  philosophy,  how 
much  would  the  world  have  still  wanted  to 
help  it  forwazd  in  the  course  of  gentlimese 
and  peace! 


J^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 
KING  HENRY  lY. 


Shaksperb  found  the  stage  in  possession 
of  a  rude  drama,  '  The  Famous  Victories 
of  Henry  Y.,*  upon  the  foundation  of  which 
he  constructed  not  only  his  two  Parts  of 
*  Henry  I Y.,'  but  his  '  Henry  Y.'  ♦  That  old 
play  was  acted  prior  to  1688 ;  Tarleton,  a  ce- 
lebrated comic  actor,  who  played  the  clown 
in  it,  having  died  in  that  year.  It  is,  in 
many  respects,  satisfactory  that  this  very 
extraordinary  performance  has  been  pre- 
served. None  of  the  old  dramas  exhibit  in 
a  more  striking  light  the  marvellous  re- 
fonnation  which  Shakspere,  more  than  all 
his  conteD^)OTarie8,  produced  in  the  dramatic 
amusements  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 

It  is  to  this  rude  drama  (of  which  we  have 
previously  given  a  slight  analysis)  that 
the  student  of  Shakspere  must  refer,  to  learn 
what  the  popular  notiou  of  the  conqueror  of 
Agincourt  was  at  the  period  when  Shakspere 
began  to  write,  and,  perhaps,  indeed,  up  to 
the  time  when  he  gave  us  his  own  idea  of 
Henry  of  Monmouth.  When  we  have  seen 
that,  for  some  ten  years  at  least,  the  Henzy 
of  the  stage  was  an  ill-bred  unredeemed 
blackguard,  without  a  single  sparkle  of  a 
**  better  hope,"  surrounded  by  companions 
of  the  very  lowest  habits,  thieves  and  cut- 

*  S«e  Book  I.  cbitp.  t.  page  10. 


throats,— when  we  see  him,  not  seduced  from 
the  gravity  of  his  station  by  an  irrepressible 
love  of  fun,  kept  alive  by  the  wit  of  his  prin- 
cipal associate,  but  given  up  only  to  drink- 
ing and  debauchery,  to  throwing  of  pots,  and 
brawls  in  the  streets, — ^when  we  see  not  a 
single  gleam  of  tibat  ^  sun,*' 

"  Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  hia  beauty  from  the  worid;"— 

and  when  we  know  that  nearly  all  the  his^ 
torians  up  to  the  time  of  Shakspere  took 
pretty  much  the  same  view  of  Henry's  cha- 
racter,— we  may,  perhaps,  be  astonished  to 
be  told  that  Shakspere's  fascinating  r^re- 
sentation  of  Henry  of  Monmouth,  '^  as  an 
historical  portrait,  is  not  only  unlike  the 
original,  but  misleading  and  unjust  in  essen- 
tial points  of  character."  t  >iisleading  and 
unjust!  We  admire,  and  even  honour,  Mr. 
Tyler's  enthusiasih  in  the  vindication  of  his 
favourite  hero  from  every  charge  of  early 
impurity.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  was 
impossible  that  Henry  of  Monmouth, — ^in 
many  particulars  so  far  above  his  age,  in 
literature,  in  accomplishments,  in  real  magna- 
nimity of  character, — should  have  been  the 

t  'Henry  of  Monmouth/  hf  J.  fiadell  Tyler,  B.D., 
vol.  t  p.  306. 
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low  profligate  which  nearly  all  the  ancient 
historians  represent  him  to  have  been.  But 
Mr.  Tyler,  instead  of  blaming  Shakspere  for 
the  yiew  which  he  took  of  Henry^s  eharactor 
— ^instead  of  calling  upon  us  "  to  allow  it  no 
weight  in  the  scale  of  evidence;" — ^instead 
of  informing  us  that  the  poet's  descriptions 
are  "  wholly  untenable  when  tested  by  facts, 
and  irreconcileable  ^rith  what  history  places 
beyond  doubt;*' — ^histead  of  attempting  to 
shake  our  belief  in  Shakspere's  general  truth, 
by  minute  comparisons  ef  .particular  passages 
with  real  dates,  trying  the  poet  by  a  test  al- 
together out  of  the  proTince  of  poetry; — ^in- 
stead  of  telling  us  that  the  great  dramatist^s 
imagination  worked  "  only  on  the  yague  tra^ 
ditions  of  a  sudden  change  for  the  better  in 
the  prince,  immediately  on  his  accession ;" — 
instead  of  all  this,  Mr.  Tyler  ought  to  have 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  Shakspere 
was  the  only  man  of  his  age  who  rejected  the 
imperfect  evidence  of  all  the  historians  as 
to  the  character  of  Henry  of  Monmouth,  and 
nobly  vindicated  him  even  from  his  own  bio- 
graphers, and,  what  was  of  more  importance, 
from  the  coarser  traditions  embodied  in  a 
popular  drama  of  Shakspere's  own  day.  It 
is  nob  our  business  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
whether  the  early  life  of  Henry  was  entirely 
blameless,  as  Mr.  Tyler  would  prove.  This 
is  a  question  which,  as  far  as  an  editor  of 
Shakspere  is  concerned,  may  be  classed  with 
a  somewhat  similar  question  of  the  character 
of  Richard  III.,  as  argued  in  Walpole's  'His- 
toric Doubts."  But  the  real  question  for  us  to 
consider  is  thb, — what  were  the  opinions  of 
all  the  historians  up  to  Sbakspere^s  own  time? 
jSIr.  Tyler  himself  says,  '^  Before  Shakspere's 
day,  the  reports  adopted  by  our  historio- 
graphers had  folly  justified  him  in  his 
representations  of  Heniy*s  early  courses." 
But  we  contend  that  Shakspere  did  not  rest 
upon  the  historiographers ; — ^he  did  not  give 
credence  to  the  vulgar  traditions;—^  did 
not^WeYo  in  the  story  of  HeBQtlfi  judden 
conversion; — ^he  did  not  make  him  the  low 
profligate  of  the  old  play,  or  of  the  older 
Chronicles.  We  are  very  much  accustomed 
to  say,  speaking  of  6hakspere*s  historical 
plays,  that  he  follows  Holinshed.  He  does 
so,' indeed,  when  the  truth  of  the  historian 


is  not  incompatible  with  the  higher  poetical 
truth  of  his  own  conceptions.  Now,  what 
says  Holinshed  about  Henry  Y.? — "After 
that  he  was  invested  king,  and  had  received 
the  crown,  he  determined  with  himself  to 
put  upon  him  the  shape  of  a  new  man,  turn- 
ing tnsolency  and  wildness  into  gravity  and 
soberness.  And  whereafi  he  had  passed  his 
youth  in  wanton  pastime  and  riotous  mis- 
order,  with  a  sort  of  misgoverned  mates  and 
unthrifty  playfeers,  he  now  banished  them 
from  his  presence."  Holinshed  wrote  this 
in  1657;  but  did  he  invent  this  character? 
Thomas  Elmham,  a  oontempoiaiy  of  Henry 
v.,  who  wrote  his  Life^  distinctly  tells  us 
of  his  passing  the  bounds  of  modesty,  and, 
''when  not  engaged  in  military  exercises, 
he  also  indulged  in  other  excesses  which 
unrestnuned  youth  is  apt  to  &11  into."  Of 
Henry's  8ad<kn  conversion  this  author  also 
tells  the  story;  and  he  dates  it  from  his 
fittiier's  deathbed.  Otterbum,  another  con- 
temparary  of  Henry,  gives  us  also  the  story 
of  his  sudden  conversion : — ''repentd  mutatus 
est  in  vimm  alterum."  Hardyng,  another 
contemporary,  and  an  adherent  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  says— 

"  The  hour  he  was  crowned  and  anoint 
He  changed  was  of  all  his  old  condition;'' 

or,  as  he  says  in  the  argument  to  this  chapter 
of  his  Chronicle,  **  he  was  changed  from  all 
vices  unto  virtuous  life."  Wabingfaam,  a 
fourth  contemporary,*  speaking  of  a  heavy 
fill!  of  snow  on  the  9th  of  April,  the  day  of 
his  coronation,  says,  "  that  some  interpreted 
this  unseasonable  weather  to  be  a  happy 
omen ;  as  if  he  would  cause  the  snow  and 
frost  of  vices  to  fall  away  in  his  reign,  and  \ 
the  serene  fruit  of  virtues  to  spring  up; 
that  it  might  be  truly  said  by  his  sub- 
jects, '  Lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  r^ ' 
is  over  and  gone.'  Who,  indeed,  as  soon 
as  he  was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of 
royalty,  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  iflw 
man,  behaving  with  propriety,  modesty,  and 
gravity,  and  showing  a  desire  to  practise 
every  kind  of  virtue."  There  is  a  ballad  of 
Henry  lY.'s  time  addressed  to  Prince  Henry 
and  his  brothers,  to  dissuade  them  from 
spending  time  in  '^  yoathed  fblily."   Caxton, 
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who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Edward  lY.,  says, 
**  Here  is  to  be  noted  that  the  King  Henry 
y.  was  a  noble  prince  after  he  was  king  and 
crowned ;  howbeit  before  in  his  youth  he  had 
been  wild,  reckless,  and  spared  nothing  of  his 
lusts  nor  desires,  but  accomplished  them  after 
his  liking.'*  Fabyan  is  even  more  serere : — 
^  This  man  before  the  death  of  his  father 
applied  himself  to  all  Tice  and  insoleney." 
The  story  of  Henry  insulting  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  and  being  by  him  committed  to  pri- 
son, was  first  told  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in 
1534,  in  his  book  entitled  'The  Govemor:' 
and  he  sets  out  by  saying,  ''The  most  re- 
nowned prince  King  Henry  V.,  late  King  of 
England,  during  the  life  of  his  father  was 
noted  to  be  fierce'  and  of  wanton  courage." 
His  servant,  according  to  this  story,  was  ar- 
raigned for  felony,  and  the  prince,  "incensed 
by  light  persons  about  him,  in  furious  rage 
came  hastily  to  the  bar."  According  to  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot,  the  prince  did  not  strike  the 
judge ;  but, being  "set  all  in  a  fury, all  chafed, 
in  a  terrible  manner  came  up  to  the  place  of 
judgment,  men  thinking  that  he  would  have 
slain  the  judge."  Holinshed  makes  the  blow 
to  have  been  inflicted.  Stow,  whose  Chronicle 
was  published  in  1580,  gives  us  a  much  more 
natural  version  of  the  princess  robberies  than 
that'of  the  old  play : — he  makes  them  to  have 
been  wanton  frolics,  followed  by  restitution. 
Lastly,  Hall  collects  and  repeats  all  the 
charges  against  Henry  of  the  earlier  his- 
torians. In  a  word,  there  is  not  one  solitary 
writer  up  to  the  Vine  of  Shakspere  that  en- 
tertained any  doubt  that 

"  His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain; 

His  companies  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow; 

His  hours  fill'd  up  with  riots^  banquets, 
sports." 
This  passage  in  '  Henry  V.,'  which  is  intro- 
duced by  the  archbishop  to  heighten  his 
praises  of  the  king  by  contrast  with  his 
former  state,  is  the  severest  passage  which 
Shakspere  has  against  the  early  character  of 
the  prince.  It  is  stronger  than  his  father's 
reproof,  in  the  third  act  of  the  First  Part. 
But  where  is  the  "  insoleney  "  of  Holinshed 
— the  "  all  vices  "  of  Hardyng— the  "  spaied 
nothing  of  his  lusts  and  desires  "  of  Caxton  ? 
Let  U  be  observed,  too,  how  careful  Shakspere 


has  been  to  make  the  c(nQXXlQn  tradition  of 
Henry'^8  alino'st  miraculous  conversion  rest 
only  upon  the  opinion  of  others.  The  arch- 
bishop indeed  says, — 

" never  Hydra-headed  wilfulness 

So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once. 
As  in  this  king." 

But  the  prince,  in  the  veiy  first  scene  in 
which  Le  appears,  thus  apostrophizes  his 
companions, — 

"  1  know  you  all,  and  will  awhile  uphold 
The  unyoked  humour  of  your  idleness." 

Even  in  the  '  Richard  II.,'  when  Henry  IV. 
speaks  of  his  "unthrifty  son,"  we  are  pre- 
pared, not  for  the  coarse  profligate  of  the  old 
play,  but  for  a  high-couraged  and  reckless 
boy,  offending  in  the  very  wantonness  of  his 
hot  blood,  which  despises  conventional  fonns 
and  opinions : — 

"  As  dissolute  as  desperate;  yet,  through  both^ 
1  see  some  sparkles  of  a  better  hope." 

But  it  is  not  from  the  representations  of 
others  that  we  must  form  our  opinion  of 
the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Shakspere. 
He  is,  indeed,  the  "madcap  prince  of  Wides," 

"  that  daTd  the  worid  aside," 

but  he  is  not  the  "  sword  and  buckler  prince 
of  Wales,"  that  Hotspur  would  have  "  poisoned 
with  a  pot  of  ale."  He  is  a  gentleman ;  a 
companion,  indeed,  of  loose  revellers,  but  one 
who  infinitely  prefers  the  excitement  of  their 
wit  to  their  dissipation.  How  graceful  too, 
and  how  utterly  devoid  of  meanness  and 
hypocrisy,  is  his  apology  to  his  father  for  his 
faults!  How  gallantly  he  passes  from  the 
revels  at  the  Boar's  Head  to  the  preparations 
for  the  battle-field !  How  just  axe  his  praises 
of  Hotspur!    How  modest  his  challenge ! — 

"  I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry." 

What  a  key  to  his  real  kindness  of  heart  and 
good  nature  is  his  apostrophe  to  Falstaff':— 

"  Poor  Jack,  farewell ! 

I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man !"  "~ 

How  magnanimous  is  his  pleading  for  the 
life  of  the  Douglas !  Never  throughout  the 
two  plays  is  there  a  single  expression  of  un* 
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filial  feeling  towards  his  father.  "  My  heart 
bleeds  inwardly/*  says  the  Prince  of  ShaJcapere, 
"  that  my  father  ia  so  sick."  The  low  profli- 
gate of  the  old  play  says, "  I  stand  upon  thorns 
till  the  crown  be  on  my  head.''  The  king's 
description  of  his  son  in  Shakspere  is  truly 
in  accordance  with  the  poet's  delineation  of 
his  character  :^ 

"  He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity; 
Yet  notwithstanding, being  incensed,  he  *s  flint; 
As  hmnoroas  as  winter." 

And  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Tyler,  Shakspere 
has  done  injustice  to  Henry  of  Monmouth. 
When  in  'Richard  II.'  Bolingbroke  speaks 
of  his  "  unthrifty  son,"  Mr.  Tyler  informs  us 
that  the  boy  was  only  twelve  years  and  a 
half  old.  "  At  the  very  time,^^  says  Mr.  Tyler, 
''when,  according  to  the  poet's  representation, 
Henry  IV.  uttered  this  lamentation  (Part  I., 
Act  I.  Scene  1),  expressiye  of  deep  present 
sorrow  at  the  reckless  misdoings  of  his  son, 
and  of  anticipations  of  worse,  that  yery  son 
was  doing  his  duty  valiantly  and  mercifully 
in  Wales."  Again,  according  to  Mr.  Tyler, 
the'noble  scene  between  Henry  and  his  father 
in  the  third  act  of  the  First  Part  was  not  the 
real  truth — Hemry  wu  not  tfi/en  in  London; — 
and  from  a  letter  of  Henry  to  his  council  we 
find  that  the  king  had  received  "most  satis- 
factory accounts  of  his  very  dear  and  well- 
beloved  son  the  prince,  which  gave  him  very 
great  pleasure."  Mr.  Tyler  remarks  upon 
this  letter,  "  It  is  as  though  history  were  de- 
signed on  set  purpose,  and  by  especial  com- 
mission, to  counteract  the  bewitching  fictions 
of  the  poet."  For  our  own  parts,  we  have  a 
love  of  Henry  as  Shakspere  evidently  himself 
had ;  but  we  have  derived  that  love  more  from 
"  the  bewitching  fictions "  of  the  poet,  than 
from  what  we  learn  from  histoxy  apart  from 
the  poet.  With  every  respect  for  Mr.  Tyler's 
excellent  intentions,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Shakspere  has  elevated  the  character  of 
Henry,  not  only  far  above  the  calumnies  of 
the  old  Chroniclers,  which,  we  believe,  were 
gross  exaggerations,  but  has  painted  him 
much  more  amiable,  and  just,  and  merciful 
than  we  find  him  in  the  original  documents 
which  Mr.  Tyler  has  rendered  popular.    Mr. 


Tyler  has  printed  a  letter  of  Prince  Henry 
to  the  council,  written  in  1401,  and  describing 
his  proceedings  in  Wales  against  Owen  Glen- 
dower.  It  contains  the  following  passages : 
— ''  So  we  caused  the  whole  place  to  be  set 
on  fire,  and  many  other  houses  aroimd  it,  be- 
longing to  his  tenants.  And  then  we  went 
straight  to  his  other  place  ♦  *  *  ♦  ♦ 
there  we  burnt  a  fine  lodge  in  his  park,  and 
the  whole  country  around.  ***** 
And  certain  of  our  people  sallied  forth,  and  took 
a  gentleman  of  high  degree  *  *  *  *  * 
he  was  put  to  death ;  and  several  of  his  com- 
panions, who  were  taken  the  same  day,  met 
with  the  same  fate.  We  then  proceeded  to 
the  commote  of  Edionyon,  in  Merionethshire, 
and  there  laid  waste  a  fine  and  populous 
country."  Our  tastes  may  be  wrong;  but 
we  would  rather  hold  in  our  afiections  "  the 
madcap  prince  of  Wales"  at  the  Boar's  Head, 
**  of  all  humours,  that  have  showed  them- 
selves humours,  since  the  old  days  of  goodman 
Adam,"  than  adulterate  the  poetical  idea 
with  the  documentaiy  history  of  a  precocious 
boy,  burning,  wasting,  and  slaying;  or,  as 
Mr.  Tyler  says,  "  doing  his  duty  valiantly." 
There  is  sometimes  a  higher  truth  even  than 
documentary  truth.  The  burnings  and  slay- 
ings  of  Henry  of  Monmouth  must  be  judged 
of  according  to  the  spirit  of  his  age.  Had  the 
great  dramatist  represented  these  things,  he 
would,  indeed,  have  done  injustice  to  Henry 
in  his  individual  character.  We  believe  that 
he  most  wisely  vindicated  his  hero  from  the 
written  and  traditionary  calumnies  that  had 
gathered  round  his  name,  not  by  showing 
him,  as  he  did  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  a 
"  sober-blooded  boy,"  but  by  divesting  his 
dissipation  of  the  grossness  which  up  to  his 
time  had  surrounded  it ;  and  by  exhibiting 
the  misdirected  energy  of  an  acute  and  ac- 
tive mind,  instead  of  the  violent  excesses  and 
the  fierce  passions  that  had  anciently  been  at- 
tributed to  him.  The  praiseworthy  attempt 
of  Mr.  Tyler  to  prove  that  there  was  no  solid 
historical  ground  for  Henry's  early  profligacy 
is  foimded  upon  a  very  ingenious  treatise,  full 
of  antiquarian  research,  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Luders*.    That  gentleman,  as  it  appears  to 

*  '  An  Essay  on  the  Chanwter  of  Henry  V.  when  Prince 
ofWalca.*    1813. 
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ua,  has  left  the  question  pretty  mueh  where 
he  found  it.  He  has,  however,  taken  a  right 
yiew  of  what  our  poet  did  for  the  character 
of  Henry :  ^  Shakspere  seemed  to  struggle 
against  believing  the  current  stories  of  mis- 
conduct as  much  as  he  could,  that  he  m%ht 
not  let  the  prince  down  to  their  leyeL" 

*'  In  the  Shaksperean  dramaiAhwe  is  a  vi* 
tality  which  grows  and  evolyes  itself  from 
within — a  key-note  which  guides  and  eost- 
trols  the  harmonies  throughout."*  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  deep  and  ahsolute 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  principle — 
not  only  as  applied  to  the  masterpieces  of 
Shakspere,  the  <Leax^*  the  <  Macbeth,*  the 
'  Othello^*  but  to  all  his  works  without  ex- 
ception— ^that  we  can  alone  presume  to  under- 
stand any  single  drama  of  this  poet — ^mueh 
less  to  attempt  to  lead  the  judgment  of  others. 
Until  by  long  and  patient  thought  we  believe 
that  we  have  traced  the  roots,  and  seen  the 
branches  and  buddings,  of  that  *^  vitality" — 
until  by  frequent  listening  to  those  "  har- 
monies" we  hear,  or  feusicy  we  hear,  that 
^'key-note" — ^we  hold  ourselves  to  be  utterly 
unfitted  even  to  call  attention  to  a  solitaiy 
poetical  beauty,  or  to  develope  the  peculiari- 
ties of  a  single  chsracter.  Shakspere  is  not 
to  be  taken  up  like  an  ordinary  writer  of 
fiction,  whose  excellence  may  be  tested  by  a 
brilliant  dialogue  here,  or  a  striking  situation 
there.  The  proper  object  of  criticism  upon 
Shakspere  is  to  show  the  dependence  of  the 
parts  upon  the  whole;  for  by  that  principle 
alone  can  we  come  to  a  due  appreciation  even 
of  the  separate  parts.  Dull  critics,  and  bril- 
liant critics,  equally  blunder  about  Shak- 
spere, when  they  reject  this  safe  guide  to  the 
comprehension  of  his  works.  We  have  a 
Frenchman  before  us — ^L  Paul  Duport — ^who 
gives  us  an  'Analyse  Baisonn^'  of  our 
poet,  which  is  perfectly  guiltless  of  any  im- 
aginative power  to  hide  or  adorn  the  diy 
bones  of  the  Analysisf.  Mark  the  confidence 
with  which  this  gentleman  speaks  of  the  two 
plays  before  us  1  Of  the  first  part  he  says, 
"  This  piece  has  still  less  of  action  and  in- 
terest than  those  which  preceded  it — ('John,' 

*  ColeT\dge*t '  Lfteruy  Remaiiu,'  vol.  i.  p.  104. 
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and  '  Richard  IL').    It  is  only  an  historical 
picture,  the  various  cireumstances  of  which 
have  no  relation  amongst  themselves.    There 
is  BO  personage  who  pfedominates  over  the 
others,  so  as  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence.   It  is  the  anardiy  of  the  Scene.   Wha% 
however,  renders  it  worthy  an  attentive  ex- 
amination is  its  division  into  a  tragic^and 
a  comic  portion.    The  two  species  are  here 
very  distinct     The  tragic  portion  is  cold, 
disjointed,  undecided;   but  the  comic,  al- 
though absolutely  foreign  to  the  shadow  of 
the  action  which  makes  the  subject  of  the 
piece,  merits  sometimes  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  better  passages  of  the  Regnard^t, 
and  even  of  the  Moli^es."    This  is  pretty 
decided  for  a  blockhead;  and,  indeed,  the 
decision  with  which  he  speaks  could  only  pro- 
ceed from  a  blockhead  par  exceUeiice,    Had 
this  Frenchman  not  been  supremely  dull  and 
conceited,  he  would  have  had  some  glimmer- 
ings of  the  truth,  though  he  might  not  have 
seen  the  whole  truth.    Our  own  Johnson  had 
too  strong  a  sympathy  with  the  marvdlous 
talent  which  runs  through  the  scenes  of  the 
'  Henry  lY .*  not  to  speak  of  these  plays  with 
more  than  common  enthusiasm.    The  great 
events,  he  says,  are  interesting ;  the  slighter 
occurrences  diverting ;  the  characters  diver- 
sified with  the  profoundest  skill ;  Falstaff  is 
the  unimitated,  unimitable.    But  now  comes 
the  qualification — ^the  result  of  Johnson  look- 
ing at  the  parts  instead  of  the  whole: — ^''I 
fancy  every  reader,  when  he  ends  this  play, 
cries  out  with  Desdemona, '  0  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion ! '    As  this  play  was  not, 
to  our  knowledge,  divided  into  acts  by  the 
author,  I  could  be  content  to  conclude  it 
with  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth.**    Let 
us  endeavour,  in  going  through  the  scenes 
of  these  plays,  with  the  help  of  the  great 
guiding  principle  that  Shakspere  ''worked 
in  the  spirit  of  nature  by  evolving  the  germ 
from  within,  by  the  imaginative  power  ac- 
cording to  an  idea;"t — ^let  us  endeavour  to 
prove— not,  indeed,  that  these  plays  do  not 
want  action  and  interest,  and  that  the  tragic 
parts  are  not  cold,  disjointed,  and  imdecided 
— but  that  all  the  circumstances  have  rela- 
tion amongst  themselves,  and  that  the  comic 

X  ColetMf^s  *  IMtnrf  Remiiins,'  vol.  I.  p.  104 
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purts^  80  far  from  being  abaolutelj  foreign  to 
the  action,  entirely  depend  upon  it^  and,  to 
a  certain  extait,  direct  it.  If  we  faeceed  in 
our  attempt,  we  shall  show  that,  firom  the 
preliminarj  and  ccoDecting  lines  in  '  Bichard 

"  Can  no  man  iefl  of  my  unthrifty  son?"— 

to  ^the  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion" 
which  Johnson  would  su^ress,  nothing  can 
be  spared — ^nothing  can  be  altered; — that 
Dame  Qnicklj  and  Justice  Silence  are  as 
essential  to  the  progress  of  the  action  as 
Hotspur  and  »he  King; — that  the  Prince 
could  not  adyance  without  Falstaff,  nor  Fal- 
staff  without  the  Prince;— that  the  poetzy 
and  the  wit  are  co-dependent  and  insepfr- 
rable ; — and,  above  al],  that  the  minute  shades 
(^^laracter  generally,  and  especially  the  ex- 
traordinary fusion  of  many  contraiy  quali- 
ties in  the  character  of  Falstaff,  are  to  be 
completely  explained  and  reconciled  only  by 
reference  to  their  connexion  with  the  dra- 
matic action — ^Hhe  key-note  which  guides 
and  controls  the  harmonies  throughout." 

Some  soTenty  lines  &om  the  commence- 
ment of  this  play  (we  shall  find  it  conv«uent 
to  speak  of  the  two  parts  as  forming  one 
drama),  the  ^'key-note"  is  struck.  The  King 
communicates  to  his  friends  '^  the  smooth  and 
welcome  news*'  of  the  battle  of  Holmedon. 
His  exultation  is  unbounded; — 

"  And  is  not  this  an  honoarable  prise  1 
A  gallant  priiel  ha,  cousin,  is  it  nott" 

But  when  the  King  is  told 

"  It  is  a  oonqnest  for  a  prince  to  boast  oi^" 

the  one  circumstance — ^the 

"One  fatal  remembrance,  one   sorrow  that 
throws 
Its  deep  shade  alike  o*er  his  joja  and  his 
woes," — 

the  shame  that  extiogpiiahes  the  right  to 
boast,— oomes  across  his  mind  >^ 

"Tea,  there  then  mak'st  me  sad,  and  mak'st 
me  Bin 
In  enyy  that  my  lord  Korthumberland 
Should  be  the  &ther  of  so  bless'd  a  son : 
A  son,  who  is  the  theme  of  honour^s  tongue; 
Amongst  a  groTe,  the  very  straightest  plant; 


Who  ia  sweet  Fortune's  minion,  and  her  pride : 
Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  him. 
See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry.    Oh,  that  it  could  be 

proved, 
That  some  night-tripping  fair}'  had  exchanged 
In  cmdle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay. 
And  called  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenett 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 
But  let  him  from  my  thoughta" 

The  King  forces  his  ''young  Harry"  firom 
his  thoughts,  and  talks  of  '*  young  Percy's 
pride."    But  the  real  action  of  the  drama 

.has  <vkm«^^nirij  in  ^^J*  irf^pr»*«uti>>UHUffln«nrft 

of  the  King's  habitual  feelings.  It  is  for  the 
poet  to  carry  on  the  exhibition  of  the  ''riot 
and  dishonour," — their  course,  their  ebbings 
and  flowings, — the  circumstances  which  con- 
trol, and  modify,  and  subdue  them.  The 
OTents  which  determine  the  career  of  the 
Prince  finally  conquer  the  habits  by  which 
he  was  originally  surrounded ;  and  it  is  in 
the  entire  disclosure  of  these  habits — as  not 
incompatible  with  their  growing  modification 
and  ultimate  overthrow  by  those  events 
whidi  constitute  what  is  called  the  tragic 
action  of  the  drama — ^that  every  incident 
and  every  character  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole— a  branch,  or  a  leaf;  or  a  bud, 
or  a  flower,  of  the  one  "  vitality." 

We  have  seen  in  what  spirit  the  Prince  of 
the  old  play  which  preceded  Shakspero  was 
conceived.  We  have  seen,  also,  the  character 
of  the  associates  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
We  feel  that  the  whole  of  such  a  representsr 
tion  mnst  be  untrue.  The  depraved  and  un- 
feeling blackguard  of  that  play  could  never 
have  become  the  hero  of  Agincourt.  There 
was  no  unity  of  character  between  the  Prince 
of  the  beginning  and  of  the  end  of  that 
play ;  and  therefore  there  could  have  been ' 
no  unity  ^  action.  Perhaps  no  mind  but 
Siiakspere's  could  have  reconciled  the  appa- 
rent contradiction  which  appears  to  lie  upon 
the  surface  both  of  the  events  by  which  the 
Prince  was  moulded,  and  the  characters  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  It  was  for  him 
alone  to  exhibit  a  species  of  profligacy  not 
only  c^Mible  of  being  conquered  by  the 
higher  energy  which  made  the  Prince  chival- 
rously brave  and  darings  but  absolutely  akin 
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to  that  higher  eneigy.  This  was  to  be 
effected,  not  only  by  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  Prince's  own  mind,  but  by  the  still  more 
peculiar  qualities  of  his  associates.  As  the 
Prince  of  Shakspere,  while  he 

"  DafiTd  the  world  aside,  and  let  it  paas," 

never  ceased  to  feel,  in  the  depths  of  his 
nobler  nature,  "  thus  we  play  the  fools  with 
the  time ;  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in 
the  clouds  and  mock  us," — so  he  neyer  could 
have  been  surrounded  by  the  *'Ned''  and 
"  Tom"  of  the  old  play,  who  must  have  ex- 
tinguished all  thoughts  of  ^  the  wise,*^  and 
have  produced  irredeemable  "dishonour." 
Falstaff,  the  "unimitated,  uniTnitable  Fal- 
staff,"  was  the  poetical  creation  that  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the 
great  dramatic  action, — the  natural  trans- 
formation of  "  the  madcap  Prince  of  Wales" 
into  King  Henry  Y .  So,  indeed,  were  all  the 
satellites  which  revolve  round  Falstaff, 
sharing  and  reflecting  his  light.  It  is  the 
perfect  characterization  of  this  drama 
which  makes  the  incidents  consistent :  the  cha- 
racters cannot  live  apart  from  the  incident ; 
the  incidents,  cannot  move  on  without  the 
characters.  If  we  attempt  to  unravel  the 
characters,  and  the  complicated  character  of 
Falstaff  especially,  without  reference  to  the 
incidents,  we  are  speedily  in  a  labyrinth. 
The  vulgar  notion  of  Falstaff,  for  example, 
is  the  stage  notion.  Mrs.  Inchbald  truly 
remarks,  *^  To  many  spectators,  all  Falstaff^s 
humour  is  comprised  in  his  unwieldy  per- 
son." But  the  same  lady  adopts  an  equally 
vulgar  stage  generalization,  and  calls  him 
the  "  cowardly  Falstaff."  The  "  wit "  of  Fal- 
staff, though  slightly  received  into  the  stage 
conception  of  the  character,  is  a  very  vague 
notion  compared  with  the  bulk  and  the 
cowardice  of  Falstaff.  Mrs.  Inchbald  (we  are 
quoting  from  her  prefaces  to  the  acted  plays) 
says,  "  The  reader  who  is  too  re/ined  to  laugh 
at  the  wit  of  Sir  John  must  yet  enjoy  Hot- 
spur's picture  of  a  coxcomb."  The  refine- 
ment of  the  players  is  even  more  sensitive ; 
for  they  altogether  leave  out  in  the  repre- 
sentation the  scene  where  Falstaff  and  the 
Prince  alternately  stand  for  the  King  and 
Harry — a  scene  to  which  nothing  of  comic 


that  ever  was  written,  except,  pei^ps,  a  pas- 
sage or  two  in  Cervantes,  can  at  all  approach. 
The  players,  however,  are  consistent.  Their 
intolerance  of  poetry  and  of  wit  are  equaL 
Not  a  line  do  they  keep  of  thft  matchless 
first  scene  of  the  third  act,  than  which  Shak- 
spere  never  wrote  anything  more  spirited, 
more  individualised,  more  harmonious.  But 
we  are  digressing.  Falstaff,  then,  we  see,  in 
the  rude  general  conception  of  his  character, 
is  fat,  cowardly,  and  somewhat  witty.  The 
players  always  double  and  quadruple  the  au- 
thor's notion  of  his  &t  and  his  cowardice; 
and  they  kindly  allow  us  a  modicum  of  his 
wit.  To  be  fat  and  to  be  cowardly,  and  oven 
to  have  some  wit,  would  go  far  to  make  an 
excellent  butt  for  a  wild  young  prince ;  but 
they  would  not  make  a  Falstaffl  These  quali- 
ties would  be,  to  such  a  prince  as  Shakspere 
has  conceived,  little  better  than  Bardolph's 
nose,  or  the  Drawer's  "  Anon,  anon,  sir."  To 
understand  Falstai^  however,  we  must  take 
him  scene  by  scene,  and  incident  by  incident ; 
we  must  study  his  character  in  its  develop- 
ment by  the  incidents.  "Thou  art  so  fat- 
witted,  with  drinking  of  old  sack,  and  unbut- 
toning thee  after  supper,  and  sleeping  upon 
benches  after  noon."  Here  is  the  tennudiM 
introduced  to  us.  We  have  here  a  vista  of 
"  the  hal^nnyworth  of  bread  to  the  intole- 
rable deal  of  sack."  But,  if  we  look  closely, 
we  shall  see  that  the  Prince  is  exaggerating ; 
and  that  Falstaff  humours  the  exaggeration. 
It  is  Falstaff^?  cue  to  heighten  all  his  own 
infirmities  and  frailties.  "  Men  of  all  sorts," 
he  says,  "  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me."  But 
he  has  himself  a  pride  in  the  pride  which 
they  take : — *^  The  brain  of  this  foolish-com- 
pounded clay,  man,  is  not  able  to  invent 
anything  that  tends  to  laughter,  more  than 
I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me:  I  am  not 
only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit 
is  in  other  men."  How  immediately  Falstaff 
turns  the  prince  from  bantering  to  a  position 
in  which  he  has  to  deal  with  an  antagonist. 
The  thrusts  of  wit  are  exchanged  like  tfie 
bouts  of  a  fencing-match.  The  sensualist, 
we  see,  has  a  prodigious  aetivi^  of  intdleet; 
and  he  at  once  passes  out  of  the  slough  of 
vulgar  sensuality.  But  the  man  of  wit  is 
also  a  man  of  action.    He  is  ready  for  "  purse- 
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t&king-/*— H  is  his  <<  yocation.''  Is  not  this 
again  meant  to  be  an  exaggeration?  The 
<«  night's  exploit  on  Qadshill"  was  the  single 
Yiolenoe,  as  £hr  as  we  know,  of  Falstaff  as 
well  as  of  the  Prince.  His  ^yocation"  was 
that  of  a  soldier.  It  is  as  a  soldier  that  we 
for  the  most  part  see  him  throughout  this 
drama — a  soldier  haying  charge  and  au- 
thority. But  in  the  days  of  Henry  lY.,  and 
long  after,  the  ^  Tocation"  of  a  soldier  was 
that  of  a  plunderer,  and  "purse-taking*'  was 
an  object  not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  Fal- 
staflTs  professional  vision*  That  Shakspere 
ever  meant  to  paint  him  as  an  habitual  thief, 
or  a  companion  of  thieyes,  is,  in  our  yiew, 
one  of  those  absurdities  wMeh  has  grown  up 
out  of  stage  exaggeration.  The  Prince  and 
Poins  are  equally  obnoxious  to  the  charge. 
And  yet,  although  Poins,  the  intimate  of  the 
Prince,  proposes  to  them, ''  My  lads,  my  lads, 
to-morrow  morning,  by  four  o'clock  early  at 
Qadshill,"  the  Prince  refuses  to  go  till  Poins 
shows  him  that  he  hath  **  a  jest  to  execute." 
The  Prince,  in  the  soliloquy  which  is  in- 
tended to  keep  him  right  with  those  who 
look  forward  to  the  future  king,  does  not 
talk  of  Falstaff  and  Poins  as  of  utterly  base 
companions  :— 

"  I  know  you  all,  and  will  awhile  uphold 
The  unyoked  humour  of  your  idlenesa." 

He  saw,  in  Falstaff  and  Poins,  the  same 
"idleness"  which  was  in  himself— the  idle- 
ness of  preferring  the  passing  pleasure, 
whether  of  sensual  gratification,  or  of  men- 
tal excitement  without  an  adequate  end 
— which  led  him  to  their  society.  His  re- 
solution to  forsake  the  "idleness"  was  a 
yery  feeble  one.  He  would  for  "awhile 
uphold"  it. 

The  Prince  is  looking  forward  to  the 
"yirtue  of  the  jest"  that  will  follow  the 
adyenture  on  QadshilL  The  once  proud 
allies,  but  now  haughty  rivals,  of  hiB  father, 
are,  at  the  same  time,  bearding  that  father 
in  his  palace.  Worcester  is  dismissed,  for 
his  "  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory." 
Hotspur  defends  the  denial  of  his  prisoners, 
in  that  most  characteristic  speech  which  re- 
veals his  rough  and  passionate  spirit  All 
the  strength  of  his  nature, — ^the  elevation 


without  refinement, — the  force  of  will  rising 
into  poetry  even  by  its  own  chafings, — are 
fully  brought  out  in  the  rapid  movement  of 
this  scene.  Never  was  the  sublimity  of  an 
over-mastering  passion  more  consummately 
displayed.  No  disjointed  ravings,  no  callings 
upon  the  gods,  no  clenchings  of  the  fist  or 
tearings  of  the  hair,  no  threats  without  a 
purpose, — ^none  of  the  commonplaces  which 
make  up  the  staple  of  ordinary  tragedy ;  but 
the  uncontrollable  rush  of  an  energetic 
mind,  abandoning  itself  from  a  sense  of  in- 
jury to  impulses  impossible  to  be  guided  by 
will  or  circumstance,  and  which  finally 
sweeps  into  its  own  torrent  all  the  feeble 
barriers  of  prudence  which  inferior  natures 
would  oppose  to  it.  It  runs  its  course  like 
a  mad  blood  horse ;  and  every  attempt  to 
put  on  the  bridle  producea  a  new  impatience. 
Exhaustion  at  last  comes,  and  then  how 
complete  is  the  exhaustion ! — ^  I  have  done 
in  sooth  ;" — a  word  or  two  of  question,  a 
word  or  two  of  assent)  to  the  calm  proposals 
of  Worcester ; — and  the  passion  of  talk  is 
ready  to  become  the  passion  of  action.  We 
may  now  understand  what  Shakspere  meant 
by  approximating  the  ages  of  Hotspur  aud 
Henry  of  Monmouth.  Let  us  make  Hotspur 
forty-five  years  of  age,  and  Henry  sixteen, 
as  the  literalists  would  have  it,  and  the 
whole  dramatic  structure  crumbles  into  dust. 
Under  the  poet's  hand  we  see  that  Hotspur 
is  the  good  destiny  of  the  young  Henry; 
that  his  higher  qualities  are  to  fire  the 
Prince's  ambition ;  that  his  rashness  is  to 
lead  to  the  Prince's  triumph.  Eastcheap  is 
Hal's  holiday  scene ;  but  the  field  of  Shrews- 
bury will  be  Harry's  working-place. 

All  the  minor  characters  and  situations  of 
this  drama  are  wonderfully  wrought  up. 
The  inn-yard  at  Rochester  is  one  of  those 
little  pictures  which  live  for  ever  in  the 
memory,  because  they  are  thoroughly  true 
to  nature.  Who  that  has  read  this  scene, 
and  has  looked  out  upon  the  darkness  of  a 
winter  morning,  has  not  thought  of  "Charles' 
wain  over  the  new  chimney  1"  Who  has 
not  specvdated  upon  the  grief  of  the  man 
with  one  idea,  of  Robin  ostler,  who  "  never 
joyed  since  the  price  of  oats  rose  7"  We 
see  not  the  "  franklin  from  the  wild  of  Kent, 
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who  hftth  brought  three  hundred  »er1ri 
with  him  in  gold  ;"  bat  we  form  a  notioa  of 
that  Btnrdj  and  portlj  Englieh  yeonaa. 
The  ^  eggs  and  bntter"  which  the  tra^velkn 
hare  at  break£ut  eres  interest  na.  QPhie  le 
the  art  b/  which  a  fietioa  becomes  a  xeali^, 
— the  art  of  a  Defoe,  ae  well  as  of  a  Shak- 
spere.  But  all  this  is  but  a  preparation  lor 
the  exploit  of  GadshilL  We  hardly  know 
what  limits  there  are  to  the  comedy  of  hu- 
mour, bat  it  seems  impossible  to  go  beyond 
this.  Praetical  wit  is  here  carried  as  &r  as 
it  can  well  go.  There  are  other  scenes  in 
this  i^ay  where  the  sense  of  the  comic  is 
brooght  from  a  deeper  region  of  the  heart ; 
— bat  there  are  none  more  laughter-pro- 
yoking.  The  helplessness  of  Falstafl^  without 
his  horse,  b  in  itself  a  humorous  situation  ; 
but  how  doubly  rich  does  the  humour  become 
by  the  contrast  of  his  nimbleness  of  mind 
with  his  heaviness  of  body  \  His  soliloquies 
are  always  rich,  but  they  are  especially  so 
in  connexion  with  the  odd  situations  out  of 
which  they  grow.  Here  his  own  sense  of 
the  ludicrousness  of  his  position  carries  off 
the  ill  humour  which  he  feels  at  those  who 
have  placed  him  in  it.  '^Hare  you  any 
levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being  down  1 "  And 
then  how  diaracteristic  is  his  abuse  of  his 
tormentors  \ — **  An  I  have  not  ballads  made 
upon  you  all,  and  sung  to  filthy  tunes,  let  a 
cup  of  sack  be  my  poison."  In  the  very  act 
of  the  robbery,  Falstaff*s  habit  of  lau^iing 
at  himself  is  as  predominant  as  when  he  is 
making  fun  for  the  prince  :  ^  Hang  ye,  gwr-^ 
hdlied  knaves  ;  are  ye  undone  1  No,  ye  fai 
chufis  ;  I  would  your  store  were  here  !  On, 
bacons,  on !  What,  ye  knaves,  yowi^  men 
must  live.**  The  robbery  is  complete.  ^  The 
thieves  have  bound  the  true  men.**  The 
Prince  and  Poins  rob  the  thieves  : — 

"  Each  takes  his  fcUow  for  an  officer." 

The  question  here  arises  whether  Falsta^ 
thus  discomfited,  was  meant  by  Shakspere 
for  a  coward.  A  long  essay,  and  a  veiy  aUe 
one^  has  been  written  to  prove  that  Falstaff 
was  not  a  coward''^.  This  essay,  which  was 
originally  publidied  in  1777,  is,  considering 

*  *  An  Ettfty  on  the  Diminatic  Character  of  Sir  John 
Falstair.     By  Maurice  Morgann,  E«q. 


the  tnne  at  whid&  it  appeared^  a  iwiiuwkahle 
sperimf  of  genial  crihi  kwi  lym  Hhaksprre. 
The  auAor  tiien  stood  ahneet  alone  in  the 
andeavoor  to  mderslMid  tha  poet  in  his 
admiration  o€  him.  It  wonid  be  beside  oor 
purpose  to  lomish  any  analysis  of  this  essay; 
and  JT'dBiwI  this  one  dispotod  pfti— *  e£  Pal- 
staff's  cfaaiacter  is  made  to  assume  a  dispro- 
portionato  importaace  by  being  the  snbiect 
of  an  elaborato  defcnoe.  Markenaiey  in 
'The  Lovnger,*  appears  to  us  to  have  pot 
the  point  voy  neatly:  ^Though  I  will  not 
go  so  far  as  a  paiadoxical  critic  has  done, 
and  ascribe  valour  to  Falstaff;  yety  if  his 
cowardice  is  &irly  examined,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  not  so  mndb  a  weakness  as  a  principle. 
In  his  veiy  cowardice  there  ia  mui^  of  the 
sagacity  I  have  remaiked  in  him ;  he  has 
the  sense  of  danger,  hitt  not  the  discom- 
posore  of  fear.** 

The  interval  between  the  doable  robbeiy 
and  the  fun  nhiA  is  to  result  firom  it  car- 
ries OS  bade  to  Hotspor.  We  are  admitted 
to  a  glimpse  of  the  dangers  whidi  begin  to 
sonround  him ;  the  fiJling  off  of  friends^ — 
the  cenfidenee  that  rises  over  dificalties, 
even  to  the  point  of  rashness.  Bat  we  have 
a  new  interest  in  Hotspur.  He  has  a  wife, 
—one  of  those  women  that  8hakq)ere  only 
has  painted ; — timid,  restless,  affectionate, 
playful,  submissive,  —  a  lovely  woodbine 
hanging  on  the  mighty  oak.  The  indiffe- 
rence of  Hotspur  to  eveiy  thought  but  the 
one  dominant  idea  is  beantiMly  wrought 
out  in  this  little  scene ;  and  the  whole  car- 
ries OB  the  action  unobtrusively,  bat  de- 
cidedly: it  has  the  combined  b^ty  of  re- 
pose and  movement.  To  those  who  cannot 
see  the  connexion  of  the  action,  in  Hotspur 
and  his  wife  at  Warkworth,  and  the  Prince 
and  Falstaff  at  Eastoheap^  we  would  com- 
mend M.  Paul  Duport. 

Shakspere  has  opened  to  us  a  secret,  in 
the  scene  between  Uie  Prince  and  the  Drawer. 
**  This  scene,"  says  Johnson,  **  helped  by  the 
distraction  of  the  Diawer  and  the  grimsbces 
of  the  Prince,  may  entertain  upon  the  stage, 
but  afibrds  not  much  delight  to  the  reader. 
The  author  has  judiciously  made  it  short.** 
The  scene,  as  we  apprehend,  was  introduced 
by  Shakspere  to  show  the  quality  of  the 
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Prince's  wit  wYkUk  niisutftamed  lay  tfa»t  of 
Falstaff.  The  Prince  goes  to  this  boy-pk j 
with  the  Dimwer,  ^to  driTe  awaj  the  iime, 
tiU  Falstaff  come."  Wkh  Poins,  who  ia  a| 
cold  gentlemanly  hanger-on,  the  Prioee  haal 
no  exuberance ;  he  is  plajful,  smart,  yMki^ 
but  not  wittjr.  Falstaff  is  necessary  to  him 
to  call  out  the  higher  qualities  ci  his  in- 
tellect. He  ftneies  thai  he  ia  laughing  at 
Falstaff:  while^  in  truths  the  sagacity,  the 
readiness,  the  presence  of  ndnd,  the  covert 
sarcasm,  the  unrestrained  impudence,  and  the 
crowning  wit  of  that  extraordinary  humorist, 
at  once  rousethe  Prince's  mind  into  a  state 
of  activity  which,  in  itseli^  would  be  plear 
sorable,  lut  is  douUy  £ucinating  in  ooifc- 
nexion  with  the  self-^nrnpiacency  which  tells 
him  that  the  man  who  thus  stimulates  hhn 
has  a  thousand  prominent  points  to  be  ridi- 
culed, and  that  the  subject  of  the  ridicule 
will  be  the  first  to  enjoy  the  jest  It  would 
be  yaln  for  us  to  attempt  any  dissection  of 
the  great  scene  which  f<^owa  We  would, 
however,  observe  that,  to  our  minds,  **  the 
incomprehensible  lies**  which  Falstaff  teUs^ 
— the  ^  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  eld 
Jack,** — the  **  two  rogues  in  buckram  suits^** 
— the  four,  the  seven,  the  nine,  the  eleven, 
— ^the  ^  three  misbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal 
green,** — are  liea  that  are  intended  to  be  re- 
ceived as  lies^ — an  incoherent  exaggeration 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  the  real 
facts.  The  unconquerable  good  humour  and 
elation  of  spirit  which  Falstaff  displays 
throughout  the  whole  scene  show  as  if  he 
had  a  glimpse  or  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the 
truth.  But,  in  the  midst  of  the  revelry,  the 
^'villainous  news  abroad**  penetrates  even 
to  the  Boar*s  Head.  Tot  the  fiin  never 
stops  ;  and  Falstaff  is  desirous  to  "  play  out 
the  play,*'  even  when  the  Sheriff  is  at  the 
door.  When  the  Sheriff  demands  the  ''gross 
fat  man,**  whom  the  ''hue  and  cry  hath 
followed,*'  the  Prince  replies, 

"  The  man,  I  do  assure  you,  is  not  here." 

Falstaff  was  behind  the  arras.  We  do  not 
go  along  with  Steevens,who  says,  "Every 
reader  must  regret  that  Shakspeare  would 
not  give  himodf  the  troMe  to  iumish  Prince 
Henry  with  some  more  pardonable  excuse^ 


without  obliging  him  to  have  recourse  to  an 
abeelnte  msehood,  and  that  too  uttered  un- 
<kr  tiie  sanction  of  so-  strong  an  assurance.** 
We  do  not  agree  with  Steevens,  because^  m 
onv  beEei^  it  was  ShalufMre's  intention  to 
show  thai  the  Prince  eould  not  como  out  of 
these  scenes  without  a  moral  oontaninatien. 
The  lie  was  an  inevxtablo  eonsequenceof  the 
partiripatioQ  in  the  robbery.  The  money 
mi|^  be  restored,  but  the  accomplice  must 
be  protected. 

Is  it  by  aocident  that  we  are  now  to  pass 
ficom  the  region  of  the  hi^^iest  wit  into  the 
r^on  of  the  highest  poetry  ?  Brilliant  as 
the  scenes  at  the  Boar*s  Head  are,  they 
leave  an  unsatisfactory  impression  upon  the 
moral  sense  ;  and  they  are  meant  to  do  so. 
The  character  of  Falstaff  is  essentially  anti- 
poeticaL  It  may  i^ypear  a  truism  to  say 
this, — and  yet  he  has  fancy  enough  for  a 
large  component  part  of  a  poet.  His  wit  is 
for  the  most  part  a  succession  of  images ; 
but  his  imagination  sees  only  the  ludicrous 
aspect  of  things,  and  so  the  images  are  all 
of  the  earth — they  cannot  go  out  of  our 
fiiiite  nature.  Thus  it  is  that,  when  in  com- 
pany with  Falstaff,  the  prince  exhibits  no 
one  particle  of  that  enthusiasm  which  goes 
to  form  the  chivalrous  portion  of  his  after- 
character.  Up  to  this  point,  then,  his  nature 
appears  essentially  lees  elevated  than  the 
natures  of  his  enemies.  Hotspur  is  a  being 
of  lofty  passions — Glendower  one  of  wild 
and  mysterious  imaginations.  How  singu- 
lariy  are  their  diaracters  developed  in  the 
scene  at  Bangor !  The  solenui  credulity  of 
the  reputed  magieLaa, — the  sarcastic  unbe- 
lief of  the  impatient  wairior, — are  equally 
indications  of  men  in  earnest.  Harry  of 
Monmouth  up  to  this  time  has  been  playing 
a  part.  Excellently  as  he  has  played  it,  he 
was  still  only  the  second  actor ;  for  Falstaff 
beats  him  out  and  out,  through  the  rich 
geniality  of  his  temperament.  Falstaff  at 
this  time  approaches  much  nearer  to  the 
earnestness  of  Glendower  than  Hany  does 
to  the  exaltation  of  Hotspur.  When  Falstaff 
exclaims  "  Banish  plump  Jack,  and  banish 
all  the  world,**  we  fed  that  he  is  as  sincere 
as  Glendower  when  he  says^ 
"  1  say,  the  earth  did  shake  iriien  I  was  bom." 
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But  the  poetical  elevation  of  the  scene  at 
Bangor  is  a  fit  introduction  also  to  the  new 
situation  in  which  we  shall  see  the  Prince. 
It  is  skilfully  interposed  between  the  rerels 
at  the  Boar's  Head  and  the  penitential  inter- 
view of  Henry  with  his  father.  The  players, 
discarding  this  poetical  scene,  allow  us  no 
resting-place  between  the  debauch  and  the 
repentance.  In  the  "private  conference" 
between  Heniy  lY.  and  his  son,  the  charac- 
ter of  Bolingbroke  is  sustained  with  what 
we  may  truly  call  historical  accuracy.  The 
solenm  dignity  of  the  offended  fsither,  dis- 
playing itself  in  the  very  structure  of  the 
verse— 

"  I  know  not  whether  Ood  will  have  it  so. 
For  some  displeasing  service  I  have  done. 
That)  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He  11  breed  revengement  and  a  scooige  for 
mo  :"— 

tho  calm  and  calculating  pru(|ence  with 
which  the  king  runs  over  the  successful  pas- 
sages of  his  own  history — ^the  example  that 
he  holds  up  to  his  son*s  ambition,  of  Percy, 
who 


*., 


" doth  fill  fields  with  harness  id  the 

realm:" — 

the  striking  picture  of  the  dangers  with 
which  his  throne  is  surrounded— «nd  the 
final  most  bitter  reproof — 

"  Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes,* 
Which  art  my  nearest  and  dearest  enemy  r — 

all  this  exhibits  the  masterly  politician,  but 
it  does  not  show  us  the  deep  passion  of  the 
father ;  nor  does  it  hold  up  to  the  Prince  the 
highest  motives  for  a  change  of  life.  The 
answer  of  the  Prince  partakes  somewhat  of 
his  father's  policy.  He  is  not  moved  to  any 
deep  and  agonizing  remorse ;  he  extenuates 
the  offences  that  are  laid  to  his  charge ;  his 
ambition,  indeed,  is  roused,  and  he  proposes 
to  '^  salve  the  long  grown  wounds "  of  his 
^  intemperance"  by  redeeming  "  all  on 
Percy's  head."  The  king  is  more  than  satis- 
fied. The  change  of  character  of  the  Prince 
was  in  progress,  but  not  in  completion.  It 
was  for  the  old  chroniclers  to  talk  of  his 
miraculous  conversion ;  it  was  for  Shakspere 
to  show  the  gradations  of  its  course. 


The  character  of  Falstaff  is  developing ; ' ' 
but  it  is  not  improving.  His  sensuality  puts 
on  a  grosser  aspect  when  he  is  alone  with 
Baidolph  his  satellite.  We  see,  too^  that,  if 
his  vocation  be  not  absolutely  to  ^'  taking 
purses,"  his  principles  do  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  success.  When  the  Hostess  asks 
him  for  money  that  he  owes,  he  insdlts  her. 
When  the  Prince  tells  him  he  is  good  friends 
with  his  father,  "  Rob  me  the  exchequer,  the 
first  thing  thou  doest,"  is  the  inopportune 
answer.  The  Prince  replies  not.  He  is 
evidently  in  a  more  sober  vein.  Falstaff, 
however,  has  "  a  charge  of  foot ;"  and  the 
alacrity  which  he  shows  is  quite  evidence 
enough  that  Shakspere  had  no  intention  to 
make  him  a  constitutional  coward.  The 
Prince  and  he  are  going  to  the  same  battle- 
field. They  may  exchange  a  passing  jest  or 
two,  but  the  ties  of  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween them  seem  somewhat  loosened.  The 
higher  portions  of  the  Prince's  nature  are 
expanding  ;-^he  grosser  qualities  of  Falstaff 
are  coming  more  and  more  into  view.  Shak- 
spere seldom  attempts  to  add  anything  by 
the  descriptions  of  others  to  the  power  which 
his  characters  have  of  developing  them- 
selves ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  necessary  to 
present  a  distinct  image  to  the  spectator  of 
the  altered  Harry  of  the  Boar's  Head,  before 
he  came  himself  upon  another  scene.  The 
description  of  Vernon — 

"  I  saw  yonng  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on. 
His  coisscB  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  ann*d. 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds, 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fieiy  Pegasos, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horseman- 
ship;**— 

this  fine  description  is  the  preparation  for 
the  gallant  bearing  of  the  prince  in  the  fifth 
act 

The  historical  action  of '  The  First  Part  of 
Henry  lY.'  is  the  first  insurrection  of  the 
Perrdes,  which  was  put  down  by  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury.  These  events  are  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  deposition  of  Richard  11. 
Bolingbroke   mounted   the   throne    by  the 
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treachery  of  Richard's  firiends ;  his  partisans 
were  too  great  to  remain  merely  partisans : — 

**  King  Bichard  might  create  a  perfect  guess. 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him. 
Would,  of  that  seed,  grow  to  a  greater  fiUse- 
neas." 

The  straggles  for  power  which  followed  the 
destraction  of  the  legitimate  power  hare 
been  here  painted  by  Shakspere  with  that 
marvellous  impartiality  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  in  the  Notice  upon  '  Bichard 
IL*  Our  sympathies  would  be  almost  wholly 
with  Hotspur  and  his  friends  had  not  the 
poet  raised  up  a  new  interest  in  the  chiyal- 
rous  bearing  of  Henry  of  Monmouth,  to 
balance  the  noble  character  of  the  young 
Percy.  The  prudence  and  moderation  of  the 
King,  accompanied,  too,  with  high  courage, 
still  further  divide  the  interest ; — and  the 
guilt  of  Worcester,  in  falsifying  the  issue  of 
his  mission,  completes  this  division,  and 
carries  out  the  great  political  purpose  of  the 
poet)  which  was  to  show  how,  if  a  nation's 
internal  peace  be  once  broken,  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  milHons  are  put  at  the 
mercy  of  the  weakness  and  the  wickedness 
of  the  higher  agents,  who  call  themselves 
the  interpreters  of  a  nation's  voice.  Personal 
fear  and  personal  ambition  are,  in  all  such 
cases,  substituted  for  the  public  principles 
upon  which  the  leaders  on  either  side  profess 
to  act.d  Shakspere  shows  us  in  these  scenes 
the  hoUo^ess  of  all  motives  but  those  which 
result  from  high  principles  or  impulses. 
Rash,  proud,  ambitious,  prodigal  of  blood,  as 
Hotspur  is,  we  feel  that  there  is  not  an  atom 
of  meanness  in  his  composition, — and  that 
his  ambition  is  even  virtue  under  a  system 
of  opinion  that  makes  "  the  hero "  out  of 
those  qualities  which  have  inflicted  most 
sufferingL  upon  humanity.  When  he  ex- 
claims—j 

"  Let  them  come; 
They  come  like  saerifioes  in  their  trim. 
And  to  the  fire^yed  maid  of  smoky  war. 
All  hot,  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them: 
The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit, 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood ! " — 

our  spirit  is  moved  "  as  with  a  trumpet" 
He  would  cany  us  away  with  him,  were  it 


not  for  the  milder  courage  of  young  Harry 
— ^the  courage  of  principle  and  of  mercy. 
Frank,  liberal,  prudent,  gentle,  but  yet  brave 
as  Hotspur  himself,  the  Prince  shows  us  that, 
even  in  his  wildest  excesses,  he  has  drunk 
deeply  of  the  fountains  of  truth  and  wisdom. 
The  wisdom  of  the  King  is  that  of  a  cold  and 
subtle  politician ; — ^Hotspur  seems  to  stand 
out  from  his  followers  as  the  haughty  feudal 
lord,  too  proud  to  have  listened  to  any 
teacher  but  his  own  will ; — but  the  Prince, 
in  casting  away  the  dignity  of  his  station  to 
commune  freely  with  his  fellow-men,  has 
attained  that  strength  which  is  above  all 
conventional  power;  his  virtues  as  well  as 
his  frailties  belong  to  our  common  hum 
—  the  virtues  capable,  therefore^  of  the 
highest  elevation, — ^the  frailties  not  pampered 
into  crimes  by  the  artificial  incentives  of 
social  position.  His  challenge  to  Hotspur 
exhibits  all  the  attributes  of  the  gentle- 
man as  well  as  the  hero— mercy,  sincerity, 
modesty,  courage : — 

"  In  both  our  armies  there  is  many'a  soul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter, 
If  once  they  join  in  trial.    Tell  your  nephew, 
The  prince  of  Wales  doth  Join  with  all  the 

world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy :  By  my  hopes, — 
This  present  enteiprise  set  off  his  head, — 
I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman. 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant-young, 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  aUve, 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry; 
And  so,  I  hear,  he  doth  account  me  too : 
Yet  this  before  my  fftthef  s  miyesty, — 
I  am  content  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation ; 
And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  tide, 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight.** 

Could  the  Prince  have  reached  this  height 
amidst  the  cold  formalities  of  his  fiather*s 
court?  We  think  that  Shakspere  meant 
distinctly  to  show  that  Henry  of  Monmouth, 
when  he  **  sounded  the  very  base-string  of 
humility,**  gathered  out  of  his  dangerous 
experience  that  spirit  of  sympathy  with 
human  actions  and  motives  from  which  a 
sovereign  is  almost  necessarily  excluded  ;  and 
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t^iis  tke  IVinee  Ktmawlf  believes  that  '^  in 
eyeryttuBg  the  porpose  must  weigb  with  tiie 
fi^y."  In  the  maivh  from  Harflenr  to  Agin- 
court,  the  He&iy  Y.  of  ShaJcspere  says, 
^  When  lenity  and  cmel^  pby  for  a  king- 
dom, the  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest 
wimier."  Where  did  he  karn  this  1  Was 
it  in  the  smne  sdiool  where  his  brotfaery  John 
of  Lancaster^  lesxnt  the  oeld  treachezy -which 
the  poet  and  the  historian  have  both  ex- 
hibited in  his  oondaet  to  Sovoop,  and  Mow- 
bray, and  Hastings  ?  Henry  of  Monmenth, 
when  he  supposes  Falstaflf  deed,  drops  a  tear 
over  him  :— 

"  What !  old  acquaintance  1  ooidd  not  all  this 
fleah 
Keep  in  a  little  lifel  Poor  Jack,  &rewell ! 
I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man. 
'  Oh^  I  should  have  a  heavy  misB  of  thee, 
'     If  I  voert  modi  in  love  wUh  vanity.' 

Henry  here  shows  the  restraint  which  he 
had  really  put  upon  himself  in  his  wildest 
levities : — ^but  he  &e]s  as  a  man  the  supposed 
loss  of  his  ''old  aoquamt«ice:"  John  of 
Lancaster,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  frail- 
ties,— ^bnt  he  has  no  sympathies.  Falstaff 
hits  off  his  character  in  a  word  or  two :  ^  A 
man  cannot  make  him  laugh." 

Thus  far  have  we  shown  the  unity  of  pur- 
pose with  which  Shakspere,  in  tracing  the 
course  of  the  civil  troubles  which  followed 
the  usurpation  of  Henry  lY.,  has  exhibited 
the  process  by  which  the  character  of  Henry 
Y.  was  established.  The  ''mad  wag"  of 
Gadshill  is  the  hero  of  the  field  of  Shrews- 
bury: — 

"  Thou  hast  redeem*d  thy  lost  opinion.*' 

The  Percy  lies  at  his  feet  He  looks  «pon 
his  adversary  dead,  with  the  nme  gentle 
and  chivalrous  spirit  as  he  manifested 
towards  him  living : — 


u 


Fare  thee  wdl,  great  heart  !* 


It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  deals  with 
" the  noble  Scot:"— 

*  Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure,  ransomlesB,  and  free '. 
His  valour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day. 


HaHh  taught  uafaow  toeheririi  snch  high  deeds, 
Bven  in  the  bosom  of  our  advenaries.* 

The  Sooand  Pari  of  this  drama  is  bound 
up  with  the  First,  through  the  most  skilful 
management  of  the  poet.  Eadi  Part  was,  of 
course,  acted  as  a  distinct  play  in  Shakspere's 
time.  In  our  own  day  the  Second  Part  is 
Tezy  seldom  produced ;  but,  when  it  is,  the 
players  destroy  the  connecting  link,  by 
suppressing  one  of  the  finest  scenes  which 
Shakspere  ever  wrote — the  scene  between 
Northumberland,  LordBardolph,  and  Morton, 
at  Waricworth  Castle.  Colley  Gibber,  however, 
wrenched  the  scene  out  of  its  plaoe,  and, 
cutting  it  up  into  a  dozen  luts,  stuck  it  here 
and  there  throughout  his  alteration  of 
'  Richard  IIL*  Many  fislse  Cremonas  are 
thus  manufactured  out  of  one  veal  one  ;  and 
the  musical  dupe  is  contented  with  the  neck, 
or  the  sounding-board,  of  the  true  fiddle, 
while  the  knave  who  has  broken  it  up  has 
destroyed  the  one  tiling  which  constituted 
its  highest  value — ^the  p^riect  adaptation  of 
all  its  parts.  Let  this  outrage  upon  Shak- 
spere, however,  pass.  We  live  in  a  time 
when  it  cannot  be  repeated.  The  connecting 
scene  between  the  First  and  Second  Parts 
brings  us  back  to  the  Northumberland  of 
'  Richard  II.*  We  have  scarcely  seen  him 
in  '  The  First  Part  of  Henry  lY.'— but  heie 
we  are  made  to  feel  that  the  retribution 
which  awaited  his  treachoous  and  selfish 
actions  has  arrived.  He  betrayed  Richard 
to  Bolingbroke— <he  insulted  the  unhappy 
Jdng  in  his  hour  of  misery — he  incited  his 
son  and  his  brother  to  revolt  from  Henry, 
and  then  deserted  them  in  their  need.  We 
fiael,  then,  that  the  misery  which  produces 
his  "strained  passion"  is  a  just  visitation : — 

"  Now  let  not  Nature's  hand  I 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confined !  let  order  die ! 
And  let  the  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  firstrbom  Oun 
Keign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rode  scene  may  end. 
And  darkness  be  the  buiier  of  the  dead  l" 

His  cold  and  selfish  policy  destroyed  his  son 
at  Shrewsbury,  and  he  endures  to  be  re- 
proached for  it  by  that  son's  widow  :^- 
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"  The  time  mm,  fiitthec,  Ibat  yen  brake  |soiir 

vord. 
When  yon  weie  more  endeared  to  it  than  wnr; 
When  yonr  own  Percy,  when  my  hmrtfB  dear 

Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  aee  hia 

fiiiher 
Bring  up  hia  powers;  but  he  did  long  in  vain." 

He  again  yielda  to  his  own  &an,  even  more 
than  to  the  eotreatieB  of  his  wife  and  dangh- 
ter,  and  onoe  more  waits  for  "  time  and  Van- 
tage." His  eyentful  &11,  therefore,  moves 
no  pity ;  and  we  feel  that  tiie  poet  properly 
dismisses  him  and  his  fate  in  tiuree  lines : — 

**  The  earl  Korthumberland,  and  the  lord  Bar- 
dolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the^sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown." 

The  conspiiators  against  Henry  lY^  who 
are  now  upon  the  scene,  are  far  less  inte- 
resting than  those  of  the  former  Part.  We 
have  no  character  that  can  at  all  compare 
with  Hotspur,  or  Glendower,  or  Douglas. 
Hastings  has,  indeed,  the  rashness  of  Hot- 
spur, but  without  his  fire  and  brilliancy; 
the  Archbishop  is  dignified  and  sententious ; 
Lord  Bardolph  sensiUe  and  prudent.  Neither 
the  duuracters  nor  the  incidents  afford  any 
scope  for  the  highest  poetry.  The  finest 
thing  in  the  scenes  where  the  conspirators 
i^pear  is  the  speech  of  the  Archbishop : — 

"An  habitation  giddy  and  imsiire 
Hath  he  that  boUdeth  on  the  vulgar  heart" 

To  the  conspirators  acre  opposed  John  of 
Lancaster  and  Westmoreland.  In  the  scene 
where  these  leaders  (fitting  representatives, 
indeed,  of  the  cruel  and  treadierouB  times 
which  we  call  the  days  of  chivalry)  tempt 
Hastings,  dnd  Mowbray,  and  the  Archbishop, 
to  disband  their  forces,  and  then  arreet  them 
for  treason,  Shakspere  has  cantrived  to  make 
us  hate  the  act  and  tiie  actors  with  an  in- 
tensity whidi  is  the  natural  result  of  his 
dramatic  power.  Johnson,  however,  says, 
''  It  cannot  but  raise  some  indignation  to 
find  this  horrid  violation  of  faith  passed  over 
thus  slightly  by  the  poet,  without  any  note 
of  censure  or  detestation."  Malone  agrees 
in  this  complaint :  "  Shakspeare,  here,  as  in 
many  other  places,  has  merely  followed  the 


histOTians,  who  related  this  perfidious  act 

without  animadversijon But  there  is 

certainly  no  excuse ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
poet  always  to  take  the  side  of  virfde." 
Holinshed,  in  a  marginal  note,  describes  this 
treachery  as  "  1%e  subtill  policie  of  the  Earle 
of  Westoierland."  Now,  we  quite  admit 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  &e  historian  to  call 
this  "  subtill  policie  *'  by  some  much  harder 
name ;  but  we  utterly  deny  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  poet  to  introduce  a  fine  declama- 
tion  about  virtue  and  honour,  such  as  John- 
son himself  would  have  introduced, 

^  To  please  the  boys,  and  be  a  theme  at  school." 

Shakspere  has  made  it  perfectly  evident  that 
the  treachery  by  which  the  Archbishop  and 
his  Mends  were  sacrificed  was  deliberately 
arranged  by  Prince  John  and  Westmoreland. 
When  the  young  general  is  becoming  violent 
with  Hastings,  Westmoreland  most  artfully 
reminds  him  that  all  this  is  waste  of  time — 
that  they  have  something  in  store  more 
effective  than  reproaches : — 

"  Pleaseth  your  grace  to  answer  them  directly. 
How  far-forth  you  do  like  their  articles?" 

The  crafty  prince  answers  to  his  cue  without 
hesitation : — 

"  I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them  well;" 

and  he  follows  up  the  promise  of  redress  by 

"  here,  between  the  armies, 
Let  ^s  diink  together  friendly,  and  embrace." 

To  this  duplicity  are  opposed  the  frankness 
of  Hastings  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Arch- 
bishop : — 

"  A  peaoe  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest  : 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued. 
And  neither  party  loser.* 

In  full  contrast  to  the  confiding  honesty  of 
these  men  stands  out  the  dirty  equivocation 
of  Prince  John : — 

"Arch.  Will  yon  thus  break  your  faith? 

P.  John.  I  pawn'd  thee  none : 

I  promised  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances 
Whereof  you  did  complun." 

Is  there  anything  more  wanting  to  make  us 
detest  "^  this  horrid  violation  of  faith  1"  One 
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thing,  which  the  poet  has  giyen  us, — ^the 
cruelty  which  follows  the  peifidy  : — 

"Strike  up  our  drums,  pursue  the  scattered 
stray." 

To  our  minds,  after  this  dramatic  picture,  we 
can  well  dispense  with  any  didactic  explana- 
tions. The  simple  question  of  Mowbray 
(which  is  evaded)— 

"  Is  this  proceeding  Just  and  honourable  V' — 

is  quite  enough  to  show  the  dullest  that  the 
poet  did  *'  take  the  side  of  yirtue." 

The  scene,  in  the  first  act  of  the  Second 
Part,  between  Falstaff  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  takca  us  back  to  the  field  of  Shrews- 
bury: — 

"AtUndani.  Falstsff,  an't  please  your  lord- 
ship. 

Ch.  Justice,  He  that  was  in  question  for  the 
robbery] 

Attendant.  He,  my  lord :  but  he  hath  since 
done  good  senrice  at  Shrewsbury;  and,  as  I  hear, 
is  now  going  with  some  chaige  to  the  lord  John 
of  Lancaster." 

We  have  seen  Falstafi)  in  his  progress  to 
that  battle-field,  an  unscrupulous  extortioner, 
degrading  his  public  authority  by  making  it 
the  instrument  for  his  private  purposes :  "  I 
have  misused  the  king's  press  damnably.  I 
have  got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers,  three  hundred  and  odd  pounds." 
We  have  seen  his  deportment  in  the  battle : 
^^  I  have  led  my  ragamufiBns  where  they  are 
peppered  ;" — ^this  is  not  cowardice.  We  have 
seen  him  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  jesting  and 
dallying  with  his  bottle  of  sack : — ^this  is  not 
cowardice.  Himself  is  his  best  expositor: 
^I  like  not  such  grinning  honour  as  Sir 
Walter  hath :  Give  me  life :  which  if  I  can 
save,  so :  if  not,  honour  comes  unjooked  for, 
and  there's  an  end."  Agam:/r  The  better 
part  of  valour  is  discretiov^  in  the  which 
better  part,  I  have  saved  my  life."  What  is 
this  but  the  absence  of  that  higher  quality 
of  the  mind,  be  it  a  principle  or  a  feeling, 
which  constitutes  the  heroic  character — 
the  poetry  of  action  1  We  find  the  absence 
of  this  quality  in  lago,  as  well  as  in  Fal- 
staff.  Look  at  his  reply  to  Oassio's  lament : 
**  I  have  lost  the  immortal  part,  sir,  of  my- 


self, and  what  remains  is  bestial. — ^My  repu- 
tation, lago,  my  reputation."  "  As  I  am  an 
honest  man,  I  thought  you  had  received 
some  bodily  wound ;  there  is  more  offence  in 
that  than  in  reputation.  Reputation  is  an 
idle  and  most  false  imposition."  This  is  per- 
fectly equivalent  to  Falstaff*s  **  Can  honour  set 
to  a  leg  1  .  .  .  Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon.*' 
Falstaff  *s  assault,  too,  upon  the  dead  Percy 
is  exactly  in  the  same  spirit,  and  so  are  the 
lie  and  the  boast  which  follow  the  exploit : 
'^I  '11  take  it  upon  my  death,  I  gave  him  this 
wound  in  the  thigh :  if  the  man  were  alive, 
and  would  deny  it,  I  would  make  him  eat  a 
piece  of  my  sword."  Shakspere  has  drawn  a 
liar,  a  braggart,  and  a  coward  in  ParoUea*. 
He  has  also  in  the  play  before  us,  and  in 
'  Henry  Y.,'  given  \is  Pistol,  a  braggart  and 
a  coward.  But  how  essentially  diffi&rent  are 
both  these  characters  from  Falstaff.  And 
yet  Johnson,  with  a  singular  want  of  dis- 
crimination in  one  who  relished  Falstaff 
so  highly,  says,  **  Parolles  has  many  of  the 
lineaments  of  Falstaff."  Helena,  in  <  All 's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,'  thus  truly  describes 
Parolles : — 

"  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward." 

Parolles  is  a  braggadocio  who  puts  himself 
into  a  difiiculty  by  undertaking  an  adventure 
for  which  he  has  not  the  requisite  courage, 
and  then  in  his  double  cowardice  endeavours 
to  lie  himself  out  of  the  scrape.  How  en- 
tirely different  is  this  from  Falstaff  1  He 
volunteers  no  prodigious  feat  from  which  he 
shrinks.  He  exercises  his  accustomed  sa^ 
gacity  to  make  the  most  of  his  situation  by 
the  side  of  the  dead  Percy  :  ''Nothing  con- 
futes me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees  me ;' 
and  when  the  lie  is  told, — *^  We  rose  both  at 
an  instant,  and  fought  a  long  hour  by 
Shrewsbury  clock," — ^it  is  precisely  of  the 
same  character  as  the  ''incomprehensible 
lies"  about  the  men  in  buckram }— some- 
thing that  the  utterer  and  the  hearers  can- 
not exactly  distinguish  for  jest  or  earnest. 
The  Prince  thus  receives  the  story : — 

"This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother  John." 

*  •  Airs  WeU  that  Gndi  WelL* 
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Again,  look  at  Pistol  swallowing  the  leek,  in 
*•  Heniy  Y.,'  and  Pistol  kicked  down  stairs  by 
FalsU^,  in  this  play, — and  note  the  dif- 
ference between  "a  counterfeit  cowardly 
knave  "  and  Falstaff.  The  truth  is,  all  these 
generalities  about  Falstaff,  and  false  com- 
parisons arising  out  of  the  generaUties,  are 
popular  mistakes  too  hastily  receiyed  into 
criticism.  There  is  infinitely  more  truth  in 
Mackenzie's  parallel  between  Fabtaff  and 
Richard  IIL  than  in  Johnson's  comparison 
of  Falstaff  with  Parolles.  '<  Both,''  says 
Mackenzie,  4Lre  men  of  the  world ;  both 
possess  that  sagacity  and  understanding 
which  is  fitted  for  its  ptirposes ;  both  despise 
those  refined  feelings,  those  motives  of  deli- 
cacy, those  restraints  of  virtue,  which  might 
obstruct  the  course  they  have  marked  out 
for  themselves Both  use  the  weak- 
nesses of  others,  as  skilful  players  at  a  game 
do  the  ignorance  of  their  opponents;  they 
enjoy  the  advantage,  not  only  without  self- 
reproach,  but  with  the  pride  of  superiority. 

Indeed,  so  much  does  Richard  in 

the  higher  walk  of  villainy  resemble  Falstaff 
in  the  lower  region  of  roguery  and  dissipa- 
tion, that  it  were  not  difficult  to  show,  in 
the  dialogue  of  the  two  diameters,  however 
dissimilar  in  situation,  many  passages  and 
expressions  in  a  style  of  remarkable  resem- 
blance." *i  Mackenzie  has  given  us  no  ex- 
ample o£>che  remarkable  resemblance  of  pas- 
sages and  expressions ;  and,  indeed,  after  a 
careful  comparison,  we  doubt  whether  such 
resemblances  of  ^  expression  "  do  exist.  But 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  and  more  in 
confirmation  of  Mackenzie's  theory,  Falstaff 
and  Richard,  throughout  their  career,  di^lay 
the  same  "alacrity  of  spirit,"  the  same  "cheer 
of  mind,"  the  same  readiness  in  meeting  dif- 
ficulties, the  same  determination  to  surmount 
them.  One  parallel,  and  that  a  very  remark- 
able one,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this.  The 
first  scene  between  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  Falstaff, — that  scene  of  matchless  impu- 
dence and  self-reliance,— and  the  scene  where 
Richard  evades  Buckingham's  claim  to  the 
earldom  of  Hereford,  are  as  similar  as  the 
difference  of  circumstances  will  allow  them 
to  be.    We  give  the  parallel  passages :— * 

*  '  LouDfer/  Na  ODi 


FALBTATF. 

"  CK  JvsL  Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  woid  with  yon. 

FaL  My  good  lord ! — Give  yoiir  lordship  good 
time  of  day.  I  am  glad  to  see  yoor  lordship 
abroad :  I  heard  say  your  lordship  was  sick :  I 
hope  year  lordship  goes  abroad  by  advice.  *  Tour 
lordship,  though  not  clean  post  your  youth,  hath 
yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the 
saltness  of  time ;  and  I  most  hmnbly  beseech  your 
lordship  to  have  a  reverend  care  of  your  health. 

Ch.  Just  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before  your 
expedition  to  Shrewsbniy. 

Fal,  If  it  please  your  lordship,  I  hear  his 
nuyesty  is  returned  with  some  discomfort  from 
Wales. 

Ch.Ju8L  I  talk  not  of  his  migesty: — Ton 
would  not  come  when  I  sent  for  you. 

FaL  And  I  hear,  moreover,  his  highness  is 
fidlen  into  this  same  whoreson  apoplexy. 

Ch,  Ju8L  Well,  heaven  mend  him !  I  pray, 
let  me  speak  with  yon. 

FaL  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it^  a  kind  of 
lethargy;  a  sleeping  of  the  blood,  a  whoreson 
tingling. 

CK  JvsL  What  tell  you  me  of  iti  be  it  as  it  is. 

FaL  It  hath  its  original  fh>m  much  grief; 
firom  study,  and  perturbation  of  the  brain :  I 
have  read  the  cause  of  his  effects  in  Galen ;  it  is 
a  kind  of  deafness. 

Ch.  Jiut  I  think  you  are  fallen  into  the 
disease ;  for  you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you." 

BICHABD  m. 

"  Buck,  My  lord,  I  daim  the  ^;ift,  my  due 
by  promise, 
For  which  your  honour  and  your  fidth  is 

pawn'd; 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  moveables, 
Which  you  have  promised  I  shall  possess. 
K.  Rich.  Stanley,  look  to  your  wife;  if  she 
convey 
Letters  to  Bichmond,  you  shall  answer  it 
Budc  What  says  your  highneas  to  my  just 

request] 
K.  Rich,  1  do  rQmember  me, — Henry  the 
Sixth 
Did  prophesy  that  Richmond  should  be  king, 
When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevish  boy. 

A  king ! ^pcrhaps 

Buck,  My  lord 

K.  RidL  How  chance,  the  prophet  could 
not  at  that  time 
Have  told  me,  I  being  by,  that  I  should  kill  him? 
Bwck,  My  lord,  your  promise  for  the  earl- 
dom,— 
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K.Bich.  Richmond !— When  last  I  waa  at 
Exeter, 

The  mayor  in  coortcqr  showed  me  the  caatk, 

And  called  it — ^Bouge-mont:  at  which  name  I 
started; 

Becaase  a  bard  of  Ireland  toU  me  once, 

I  should  not  Uye  long  after  I  aaw  Bichmond. 

Buck  My  lord, 

K.  SuJl  Ay,  what 's  o'clock! 
Buck.  I  am  thus  bold  to  put  yonr  grace  in 
mind 

Of  what  yon  promised  me. 
£.  Bidu  Well,  but  what  *8  o*cIockl 

BudL  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten. 
K,  Rick.  Well,  let  it  strike." 

Falstaff  a^ua  not  unfrequently  reminds 
us  of  lago.  W«  hftTO  already  noticed  this 
resemblance  in  one  particular.  The  humor- 
ous rogue  and  the  sarcasiic  Tillaua  are  equally 
UBScrupuloua  in  their  attacks  upoa  the  pro- 
perty of  others.  Falstaff  making  the  Hostess 
withdraw  the  aotion  and  lend  him  more 
money,  and  lago^s  advice  to  Boderigo^  '^  Put 
money  in  thy  purse,"  supply  an  obvious  ex- 
ample. Falstai!^  in  his  schemes  upon  Jus- 
tice Shallow,  hugs  himself  in  the  very  philo- 
sophy of  roguery  ;  **  If  the  young  dace  be  a 
bait  for  the  old  pike,  I  see  no  reason,  in  the 
law  of  nature,  but  I  may  snap  at  him.'* 
lago  thinks  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  his 
own  intellectual  superiority  if  he  did  not 
plunder  his  dupe  : — 
"  Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse: 

For  I  mine  own  gun'd  knowledge  should  pro- 
fane. 

If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe, 

But  for  my  sport  and  profit."* 
Falstaff,  however,  is  not  all  knave,  as 
Richard  and  lago  are  each  all  villain.  Richard 
and  lago  are  creatures  of  antipathies ;  Fal- 
staff is  a  creature  of  sympathies.  There  is 
something  genial  even  in  his  knavery.  With 
Bame  Quickly  and  Dollf  with  Bardolph  and 
the  Page,  his  good  humour  is  irresistible : 
his  followera  evidently  love  him.  The 
Hostess  speaks  their  thoughts : — *  Well,  fare 
thee  well :  I  have  known  thee  these  twenty- 
nine  years  come  peascod-time  \  but  on 
honester  and  truer-hearted  man — Well,  fare 
thee  welL"  He  extracts  Shallow's  money 
from  his  purse  as  much  by  his  sociality  as 
his  cunning.     Even  the  grave  Lord  Chief 


Justice  is  half  moved  to  laugh  at  him  and 
with  him.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
fascination  which  he  exercised  over  the  mind 
of  the  prince ;  and  even  when  Harry  is  in 
many  respects  a  changed  man — ^when  he  has 
shown  us  the  heroical  side  of  his  character — 
we  still  learn  that  he  has  been  '*  so  much  eur 
graffed  to  Falstaff.'*  The  dominion  which  he 
exercised  over  all  his  associates  he  exercises 
over  every  reader  of  Shakspere.  We  are 
never  weary  of  him ;  we  can  never  hate  him ; 
we  doubt  i^  we  can  de^^e  hinpi ;  we  are  half 
angry  with  the  prince  for  casting  him  off; 
we  are  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  occasion 
to  send  him  to  the  Fleet ;  when  we  hear  in 
'Henry  Y,*  that  the  "king  has  killed  his 
hearty"  we  axe  certain  that,  with  all  his 
selfishness,  there  were  many  kind  and  loving 
feelings  about  that  heart,  which  neglect  and 
desertion  would  deeply  touch ;  and  when  at 
last  we  see  him,  in  poor  Dame  Quickly*s  de- 
scription of  his  deathbed, ''  fumUe  with  the 
sheets,  and  play  with  ffowers,  and  smile  upon 
his  fingers*  ends,"  we  involuntarily  exclaim, 
"^  Poor  Jack,  farewelL** 

We  must  now  recall  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  principle  with  which  we  set 
out, — that  the  great  dramatic  actioa  of  these 
plays  is  the  change  of  character  in  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  In  the  first  part  we  have  seen  his 
levities  cast  away,  when  his  ambitioB  called 
upon  him  to  answer  the  reproo&  of  his  father 
by  heroic  actions : — 

*  And,  in  the  closing  of  some  ^orious  day. 
Be  bold  to  tell  yon  that  I  am  your  son." 

Tears  pass  on  after  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  ; 
and  the  Prince  has  not  entirely  cast  aside  his 
habits.  The  duty  of  meeting  the  insurTeo- 
tion  under  Scroop  is  not  committed  to  him. 
We  find  him  in  London,  playing  the  fool  with 
the  time,  but  yet  ""  sad,**  ]o<^ng  forward  to 
higher  things  ;  '^let  the  end  tiy  the  laan.^* 
His  sense  of  duty  is^  however,  roused  into 
instant  action  at  the  news  from  the  north : — 

'  By  Heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  me  much  to  blame, 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time; 
When  tempest  of  eommotien,  like  the  south. 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt. 
And  dr<9  upon  oar  bare  unarmed  heads. 
Give  me  my  sword  and  doek : — ^Falstaff,  good 
night" 
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The  Prince  and  Falstaff  nerer  again  meet  in 
fellowship.  Falstaff  goes  to  the  wan  ;  and 
he  throws  a  spirit  into  those  scenes  of 
treachery  and  Moodshed  which  we  look  for 
in  Tain  amidst  the  policy  of  Westmoiela&d 
and  the  solemnity  of  John  of  Lancaster. 
In  Falstaff  and  his  recruits  we  see  the  under- 
current of  all  warfiure— the  things  of  com- 
mon life  that  are  mixed  up  with  great  and 
fearful  erents — the  ludicrous  hy  the  side  of 
the  tragic.  The  scene  of  Falstaff  choosing 
his  recruits — ^the  corruption  of  Bardolph — 
the  defence  of  that  corruption  hy  his  most 
impudent  captain — ^the  amazement  of  the 
justices — the  diflerent  tempers  with  which 
the  recruits  meet  their  lot — ^fombh  altoge- 
ther one  of  the  richest  realities  of  this  un- 
equalled drama.  We  here  see  how  war,  and 
especially  ciril  war,  presses  upon  the  com- 
forts eren  of  the  lowliest:  '^My  old  dame 
will  be  undone  now  for  one  to  do  her  hus- 
bandry." Is  he  who  won  the  crown  by  ciyil 
tumult,  and  who  wears  it  uneasily  as  the 
consequence  of  his  usurpation — ^is  he  hap- 
pier than  the  peasant  who  is  dragged  from 
his  hut  to  fight  in  a  cause  which  he  neither 
cares  for  nor  understands?  Beautifully 
has  Shakspere  shown  us  what  happiness 
Bolingbroke  gained  by  the  deposition  of 
Richard : — 


*t 


How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hoar  asleep!   O  sleep,  O  gentle 

sleep. 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  bare  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids 

down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  foigetfulneas?" 

Uenry  is  a  politic  and  wise  king ;  but  he  is 
a  melancholy  man.  The  conduct  of  the 
Prince  still  lies  heayy  at  his  heart,  and  his 
grief 

"  Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death," 

in  dread  of  the  '^  rotten  times"  that  would 
ensue  when  the  Princess  riot  hath  no  curb. 
The  King  too  is  ''  much  ill ;" 

**  The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Ilath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine 

it  in, 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will 

break  out" 


We  are  approaching  thai  final  scene  when 
the  reformation  of  the  Prince  is  to  be  fully 
accomplished  in  the  spectade  of  his  father's 
deathbed.  The  King  has  swooned.  The 
prince  enters  gaily : — 

*  How  now !  min  within  doon^  and  none  abroad  I 
How  doth  the  kingl* 

But  his  gaiety  is  presently  subdued  : — 

"  I  will  at  and  watch  heie  by  the  king." 

The  French  critic  (a  rery  unfit  representa- 
tiye  of  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  France 
as  to  the  merits  of  Shakspere)  gires  us  the 
foUowing  most  egregious  description  of  the 
scene  which  follows  : — ^  The  King  wakes. 
He  calls  out— ^niMes  his  crown— commands 
the  Prince  to  come  to  him— and  OTorwhelms 
him  with  reproaches  for  that  impatience 
to  seize  upon  his  inheritance  which  will  not 
wait  even  till  his  father's  body  is  cold. 
Henry,  %nth  an  hypocrisy  worae  than  the 
action  which  he  would  defend,  pretends  only 
to  hare  taken  away  the  crown  through  in- 
dignation that  it  had  shortened  the  days  of 
his  father ! "  This  is  to  read  poetry  in  a 
literal  spirit.  We  commend  the  fourth  scene 
of  the  fourth  act  (Part  II.)  to  our  readers, 
without  another  remark  that  may  weaken 
the  force  of  M.  Paul  Duport's  objections. 

Through  that  great  trial  which  has  for 
awhile  ^.oftened  and  purified  the  hearts  of 
most  men — ^the  death  of  a  father — ^has  Heniy 
passed.  But  he  has  also  put  on  the  state  of 
a  king.  He  has  done  so  amidst  the  remem- 
brances and  fears  of  his  brothers  and  ad- 
Tisers: — 

"  Tou  all.look  strangely  on  me." 

The  scene  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  en- 
sues,— written  with  all  Shakspere's  rhetorical 
power.  Henry  has  solemnly  taken  up  his 
position  :— 

"  The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flow'd  in  Tsnity,  till  now: 
Now  doth  it  torn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea." 

It  ia  in  this  solemn  assurance,  publicly  made 
upon  the  first  oocasicm  of  meeting  his  sub- 
jects, that  we  must  rest  the  absolute  and  in- 
eritable  necessity  of  Henry's  harshness  to 
Falstaff.  The  poet  has  most  skilfully  con- 
triyed  to  bring  out  the  worst  parts  of  Fal- 
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stafi*8  character  when  he  leanu  the  death  of 
Henry  IV. — hia  presumption — ^his  rapacity 
— ^his  evil  determinations :  **  Let  us  take  any 
man's  hones ; — ^the  laws  of  England  are  at 
my  commandment.  Happy  are  they  which 
have  been  my  friends  ;  and  woe  to  my  lord 
chief  justice.'*  When  he  plants  himself  in 
the  way  of  the  coronation  procession  to 
''leer"  upon  the  King — ^when  he  exclaims 
"Qod  save  thy  grace,  king  Hal," — ^Henry 
was  compelled  to  assert  his  consistency  by 
his  severity.  Warburton  has  truly  obserred 
that,  in  his  homily  to  Falstafl^  Henry  makes 
a  trip,  and  is  sliding  into  his  old  habit  of 
laughing  at  FalstafTs  bulk  :-- 

"  know,  the  graye  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men." 

He  saw  the  rising  smile,  and  the  smothered 
retort,  upon  FalstafTs  lip,— and  he  checks 
him  with 

'*  Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-bom  jest; 
Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was." 


The  yery  struggle,  in  this  moment  of  trial, 
which  the  king  had  between  his  old  habits 
and  affections  and  his  new  duties,  demands 
this  harshness.  We  understand  from  Prince 
John  that,  though  Falstaff  is  taken  to  the 
Fleet,  he  is  not  to  be  utterly  deserted : — 

"  He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  vezy  well  provided  for; 
But  all  are  banished,  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world.** 

The  dramatic  action  is  complete.  Henry  of 
Monmouth  has  passed  through  the  danger^ 
ous  trial  of  learning  the  great  lessons  of 
humanity  amidst  men  with  whom  his  follies 
made  him  an  equal.  The  stains  of  this  con- 
tact were  on  the  surface.  His  heait  was 
first  elevated  by  ambition — ^then  purified  by 
sorrow — and  so 
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Consideration  like  an  angel  came, 

And  whipp'd  th'  ofibnding  Adazn  out  of  him/' 


CHAPTER  III. 
KING  HENRY  V. 


'  Heitrt  V.'  was  first  printed  in  1600,  under 
the  following  title  : — '  The  Chronicle  History 
of  Henry  the  Fift,  with  his  battell  fought 
at  Agin  Court  in  France.  Together  with 
auntient  Pistoll.'  This  copy,  which  differs 
most  materially  from  the  text  of  the  folio,  was 
reprinted  in  1602,  and  again  in  1608.  The 
quarto  of  1600  runs  only  to  1800  lines  ; 
whilst  the  lines  in  the  folio  edition  amount 
to  3500.  Not  only  is  the  play  thus  augmented 
by  the  additions  of  the  choruses  and  new 
scenes,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  speech,  from 
the  first  scene  to  the  last,  which  is  not  ela- 
borated. In  this  elaboration  the  old  mate- 
rials are  very  carefully  used  up ;  but  they 
are  so  thoroughly  refitted  and  dovetailed 
with  what  is  new,  that  the  operation  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  work  of  a  skilful 
architect,  who,  having  an  ancient  mansion 
to  enlarge  and  beautify,  with  a  strict  regard 
to  its  original   character,  preserves   every 


feature  of  the  structure,  under  other  combi- 
nations, with  such  marvellous  skill,  that  no 
unity  of  principle  is  violated,  and  the  whole 
has  the  effect  of  a  restoration  in  which  the 
new  and  the  old  are  undistinguishable.  The 
alterations  are  so  manifestly  those  of  the 
author  working  upon  his  first  sketch,  that 
we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  upon 
what  principle  some  of  our  editorial  pre- 
decessors have  reconciled  the  differences 
upon  the  easy  theory  of  a  surreptitious  copy. 
A  passage  in  the  chorus  to  the  fifth  act 
proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  choruses 
formed  a  part  of  the  performance  in  1599  ; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  there  was  not 
an  earlier  performance  without  the  choruses. 
The  first  quarto  was  printed  in  1600,  after 
the  choruses  were  brought  upon  the  stage ; 
but,  because  they  are  not  found  in  that  first 
quarto,  it  is  asserted  that  the  copy  from 
which  that  edition  was  printed  was  ''not  a 
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fint  draught  or  haatj  aketch.*'  Malone  and 
SteeTens  appear  to  iib  to  have  ftllen  into  the 
mistake  that  a  copy  could  not,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  he  a  piracy  u^^  ^  sketch. 
According  to  their  theory,  if  it  is  procured 
by  fraud,  it  must  he  an  '^imperfect  tran- 
script." Is  it  not  much  more  easy  to  believe 
that,  after  a  play  had  been  thoroughly  re- 
modelled, the  oziginal  sketch  which  existed 
in  some  playhouse  copy  might  be  printed 
without  authori^,  and  continue  so  to  be 
printed,  rather  than  that  an  imperfect 
transcript  should  be  printed,  and  continue 
to  be  printed,  in  which  the  most  striking 
and  characteristic  passages  of  the  play  were 
omitted  ?  But  the  question  of  '*  imperfect 
transcript"  or  *^  hasty  sketch*'  may,  to  our 
minds,  be  at  once  disposed  of  by  internal 
eyidence.  We  will  take  a  passage  from  the 
yery  .first  scene  of  the  quarto  of  1608,  and 
print  with  it  the  text  of  the  folio.  Open 
the  book  where  we  may,  similar  examples 
will  present  themselres : — 

QuABTO  or  1608. 
"  Bishop.  Qod  end  his  angels  guard  your 

sacred  throne. 
And  make  you  long  become  it  1 

King.  Sure,  we  thank  you:  and,  good  my 

lord,  proceed 
Why  the  law  Salique  which  they  haye  in 

France, 
Or  should  or  should  not  stop  in  us  our  claim: 
And  God  forbid,  my  wise  and  learued  lord, 
That  you  should  fiuhion,  frame,  or  wrest  the 

same. 
For  Qod  doth  know  how  many  now  in  health 
Shall  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reyerence  shall  incite  us  to. 
Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our 

person, 
How  you  awake  the  sleeping  sword  of  war : 
We  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed. 
After  this  colouration,  speak,  my  lord: 
And  we  will  Judge,  note,  and  belleye  in  heart. 
That  what  yon  speak  is  waah'd  as  pure 
As  sin  in  baptism." 

Fouo  or  1628. 
**  Canterbury,  God  and  his  angels  guard 
your  sacred  throne, 
And  make  you  long  become  it  I 


K.  Hen,  Sure,  we  thank  you. 

Hy  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed : 
And  justly  and  religiously  unfold. 
Why  the  ]aw  Salique,  that  they  have  in 

France, 
Or  should,  or  should  not^  bar  ns  in  our  claim. 
And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord, 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your 

reading. 
Or  nicely  charge  jour  understanding  soul 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth; 
For  God  doth  know,  how  many,  now  in  health. 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reyerence  shall  incite  us  to : 
Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our 

person, 
How  you  awake  the  sleeping  sword  of  war: 
We  chaige  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  take 

heed: 
For  never  twe  such  kingdoms  did  contend 
Without  much  fidl  of  blood;  whose  guiltless 

drops 
Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint, 
'Gainst  him  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the 

swords 
That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality. 
Under  this  cox^juration,  speak,  my  lord : 
For  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart. 
That  what  you  apeak  is  in  your  conscience 

wash'd 
As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism." 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  this  careful  elabora- 
tion, involving  nice  changes  of  epithets,  was 
the  work  of  the  author  himself?  Would 
the  amanuensis  or  the  reciter  have  given  us 
some  passages  so  correctly,  and  altogether 
omitted  others,  making  substitutions  which 
required  him  to  reconstruct  particular  lines, 
so  that  the  rhythm  might  be  preserved  1  In 
the  prose  *  passages  the  same  process  of 
change  and  elaboration  may  be  as  clearly 
traced. 

Our  belief,  then,  is,  that  the  original 
quarto  of  1000  was  printed  after  the  play 
had  appeared  in  its  amended  and  corrected 
form,  such  as  we  have  received  it  from  the 
folio  of  1623 ;  but  that  this  quarto,  and  the 
subsequent  quartos,  were  copies  of  a  much 
shorter  play,  which  had  been  previously  pro- 
duced, and,  perhaps,  hastily  written  for  some 
temporary   occasion.     We   fVirther   believe 
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tiiat  the  text  of  these  quartos  was  suirep- 
titiousl J  obtained  from  the  early  playhouse 
copy,  and  continued  through  three  editions 
to  be  palmed  upon  the  public, — ^the  author 
and  his  co-proprietors  in  the  Globe  Theatre 
not  choosing  that  the  amended  copy  should 
be  published. 

The  liingle  passage  in  the  play  which  fur- 
nishes any  evidence  as  to  its  date  is  found  in 
the  chorus  to  the  fifth  act : — 


ti 


shrunk  from  a  subject  whidi  appeared  to 
him  eesentiaHy  tmdniBatia  It  is,  however, 
highly  probable  that,  having  brought  the 
history  of  Henry  of  Monmouth  up  to  the 
period  of  his  Cher's  death,  the  demands  of 
an  audience,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
hail  ''the  madcap  Prince  of  Wales'*  as  the 
oonqueror  of  Agiiioourt,  compelled  him  to 
''continue  the  story."  !l&at  he  originally 
contemplated  lending  to  it  the  interest  of 
his  creation  of  Falstaff  is  also  sufficiently 
(As»  in  good  lame,  he  B»y)  fiom  Iidand^cl«w.  It  would  be  vain  to  speculate  why 
coming,  '^  ^  abandoned  tikis  intention ;  but  it  is  evi-  | 

debt  that,  without  the  interest  which  Fal- 


Were  now  the  general  of  our  grseions  empress 


Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  swordy 
How  many  would  the  peacefal  city  quil^ 
To  welcome  him!" 

The  allusion  cannot  be  mistaken.  "About 
the  end  of  March**  (1599),  says  Oamden, 
"  the  Earl  of  Essex  set  forward  for  Ireland, 
and  was  accompanied  out  of  London  with  a 
fine  appearance  of  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
the  most  cheerful  huxzas  of  the  common 
people."  Essex  returned  to  London  on  the 
28th  of  September,  of  the  same  year.  This 
play,  then,  with  the  cAomse*,  must  have  been 
performed  in  the  summer  of  1599.  Without 
the  choruses  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
it  might  not  have  been  performed  earlier. 

"  Shakspere,"  says  Frederick  Schlegel,  "  re- 
garded the  drama  as  entirely  a  thing  for  the 
people,  and,  at  first,  treated  it  throughout 
as  such.  He  took  the  popular  comedy  as  he 
found  it,  and  whatever  enlargements  and 
improvements  he  introduced  into  the  stage 
were  all  calculated  and  conceived  according 
to  the  peculiar  spirit  of  his  predecessors,  and 
of  the  audience  in  London."*  This  is  espe- 
cially true  with  regard  to  Shakspere's  His- 
tories. In  the  case  of  the  '  Henry  V.'  it 
appears  to  us  that  our  great  dramatic  poet 
would  never  have  touched  the  subject,  had 
not  the  stage  previously  possessed  it  in  the 
old  play  of  'The  Famous  Victories.*  *  Henry 
ly.*  would  have  been  perfect  as  a  dramatic 
whole,  without  the  addition  of  'Henry  V.' 
The  somewhat  doubtful  mode  in  which  he 
speaks  of  continuing  the  story  appears  to  us 
a  pretty  certain  indication  that  he  rather 
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jtftff  would  have  imparted  to  the  story,  the 
dramatic  materisJs  presented  by  the  old 
play,  or  by  the  circumstances  that  the  poet 
could  discover  in  the  real  course  of  events, 
were  extremely  meagre  and  unsatisfying.  It 
is  our  belief,  thevefoxe,  that,  having  hastily 
met  the  demands  of  his  audience  by  the  first 
sketdi  of  '  Henry  Y.,*  as  it  appears  in  the 
quarto  editions,  he  subsequently  saw  the 
capacity  which  the  subject  presented  for 
being  treated  in  a  grand  lyrical  spirit.  In- 
stead of  inteipolating  an  under-plot  of  petty 
passions  and  intrigues,— euch,  for  the  most 
part,  as  we  find  in  the  dramatic  treatment 
of  an  heroic  subject  by  the  French  poets, — 
he  preserved  the  great  object  of  his  drama 
entire  by  the  intervention  of  the  chorus. 
Skilfully  as  he  has  managed  this,  and  mag- 
nificent as  the  whole  drama  is  as  a  great 
national  song  of  triumph^  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Shakspere  felt  that  in  this  play 
he  was  dealing  with  a  theme  too  narrow  for 
his  peculiar  powers.  His  drama,  generally, 
was  cast  in  an  entirely  cQfferent  mould  from 
that  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  Tke  Greek  stage 
was,  in  reality,  more  lyrical  than  dnk 
matic : — 

"  Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 
In  Chorus  or  Iambic,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 
In  brief  sententious  preeeptsi,  while  they  treat 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human 

life; 
High  actions  and  high  paauons  best  dcscrib- 

mg. 

The  didactic  lessons  of  morel  prudence, — the 
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brief  ifliitantiottg  pvecepti, — the  diswrtf^yw 
of  high  actions  and  high  pMsioiiB,— are  alien 
firom  the  whole  fpiiit  of  Sfaakspene^a  dfama. 
1%e  '  Henrj  Y.'  constitutes  an  exception  to 
the  general  roles  upon  which  he  worked. 
'^  High  actions  "  are  here  described  as  well 
as  exhibited ;  and  '^  high  passions,**  in  the 
Shaksperean  sense  of  the  term,  scarcely  make 
their  appearance  upon  the  scene.  Here  are 
no  struggles  between  will  and  f&te  ;  no 
frailties  of  humanity  dragging  down  its  vir- 
tues into  an  abyss  of  guUt  and  sorrow, — no 
crimes, — ^no  obduracy, — ^no  penitence.  We 
have  the  lofty  and  unconquerable  spirit  of 
national  and  individual  heroism  ridii]^  tri- 
umphantly over  every  danger ;  but  tiie  spirit 
is  so  lofty  that  we  feel  no  uncertainty  for 
the  issue.  We  diould  know,  even  if  we  had 
no  ibreknowledge  of  tiie  event,  that  it  must 
conquer.  We  can  scarcely  weep  over  those 
who  &11  in  that  **  glorious  and  well-#oughten 
field,"  for  ^  they  kept  together  in  their 
chivalry,**  and  their  last  words  sound  as  a 
glorious  hymn  of  exultation.  The  sulject  is 
altogether  one  of  lyric  grandeur ;  but  it  is 
not  one,  we  think,  which  Shakspere  would 
have  chosen  for  a  drama. 

And  yet  how  exquisitdy  has  Shakspere 
thrown  his  dramatic  power  into  this  undra- 
maiic  subject !  The  character  of  the  King 
is  altogether  one  of  the  most  finished  por- 
traits that  has  proceeded  from  this  master- 
hand.  It  oould,  perhaps,  only  have  been 
thoroughly  conceived  by  the  poet  who  had 
delineated  the  Henxy  of  the  Boar's  Head, 
and  of  the  Field  of  Shrewsbury.  The  sur- 
passing union,  in  this  character,  of  spirit 
and  calmness,  of  dignity  and  playfulness,  of 
an  ever-present  energy,  and  an  almost  me- 
lancholy abstraction,— -the  conventional  au- 
thority of  the  king,  and  the  deep  sympathy, 
with  the  meanest  about  him,  of  the  man, — 
was  the  result  of  the  most  philosophical  and 
consistent  appreciation  by  the  poet  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  his  own 
Prince  of  Wales.  And  let  it  not  be  said  that 
the  picture  which  he  has  painted  of  his 
favourite  hero  is  an  exaggerated  and  flatter- 
ing representation.  The  extzaordinary  merits 
of  Henry  Y.  were  those  of  the  individual ; 
his  demerits  were  those  of  his  times.  Stand- 
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ing  now  upon  the  vantage-ground  of  four 
centuries  of  experience,  in  which  civilization 
has  marched  onwards  at  a  pace  which  could 
only  be  the  result  of  great  intellectual  im- 
pulses, we  may,  indeed,  say  Uiat^  if  Henry  Y. 
was  justly  fitted  to  be  a  leader  of  chivalry, 
— ^fiearless,  enterprising,  persevering,  gene- 
rous, pious, — he  was,  at  the  same  time,  rash, 
obstinate,  proud,  superstitious,  seeking  after 
vain  renown  and  empty  conquests,  instead 
of  making  his  people  happy  by  wise  laws 
and  the  cultivation  of  sound  knowledge. 
But  Henry's  character,  like  that  of  all  other 
men,  must  be  estimated  by  the  circumstances 
amidst  which  he  moved.  After  four  centu- 
ries of  ilkunina^on,  if  we  find  the  world  still 
suffering  under  the  dominion  of  unjust  go- 
vernors and  ambitious  conquerors,  we  may 
pardon  one  who  acted  according  to  his  lights, 
believing  that  his  cause  justified  his  attempt 
to  seise  upon  another  crown,  instead  of 
wearing  his  own  wisely  and  peacefully.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  not  ibr  the  poet  to  regard 
the  most  popular  king  of  the  feudal  times 
with  tiie  cold  and  severe  scrutiny  of  the 
philosophical  historian.  It  was  for  him  to 
embody  in  the  person  of  Henry  T.  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  heroism  ;  it  was  for  him  to 
call  forth  ^'the  spirit  of  patriotic  remi- 
niscence.** There  Me  pefiods  in  the  history  of 
every  people  when  their  nationality,  lifting 
them  up  almost  into  a  frensy  of  enthusiasm, 
is  one  of  the  sublimest  exhibitions  of  the 
practical  poetry  of  social  lifo.  In  the  times 
of  Shakspere  such  an  aspect  of  the  English 
mind  was  not  unfrequently  presented.  Nei- 
ther in  our  own  times  have  such  manifesta- 
tions of  the  mighty  heart  been  wanting.  But 
there  have  been,  and  there  may  again  be, 
periods  of  real  danger  when  the  national 
spirit  shows  itself  drooping  and  languishing. 
It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
heart-stirring  power  of  such  a  play  as '  Henry 
Y.*  is  to  be  tested.  Frederick  Schlegel  says, 
**  The  feeling  by  which  Shakspere  seems  to 
have  been  most  connected  with  ordinary 
men  is  that  of  nationality.**  But  how  dif- 
ferent is  his  nationality  frovtk  that  of  ordinary 
men.  It  is  reflective,  tolerant,  generous. 
It  lives  not  in  an  atoiosphere  of  falsehood 
and  prejudice.    Its  theatre  is  war  and  con- 
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quest ;  but  it  does  not  hold  up  war  and  con- 
quest as  fitting  objects  for  nationality  to 
dedicate  itself  to,  except  under  the  pressure 
of  the  most  urgent  neoessit j.  Neither  does 
it  attempt  to  conceal  the  fearful  responsibili- 
ties of  those  who  carzy  the  principle  of 
nationality  to  the  last  arbitrement  of  arms, 
nor  the  enormous  amount  of  evil  which 
always  attends  the  rupture  of  that  peace,  in 
the  cultiration  of  which  nationality  is  best 
displayed.  Shakspere,  indeed,  speaks  proudly 
as  a  member  of  tiiat  English  fimily 

**  Whose  blood  is  fet  from  faihera  of  war-proof;** 

but  he  never  fozgets  that  he  belongs  to  the 
larger  family  of  the  human  race.  When 
Henry  tells  Uie  people  of  Harfleur, 

"  The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up/ 

and  draws  that  most  fearful  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  a  sacked  city,  the  poet  tells  us^ 
though  not  in  sententious  precepts,  that 
nationality,  when  it  takes  the  road  of  tIo- 
lence,  may  be  driven  to  put  off  all  the  gentle 
attributes  of  social  life,  and,  assuming  the 
*^  action  of  the  tiger,**  have  the  tiger's  un- 
discriminatingbloodthirstiness.  When  Henry, 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  walks  secretly  amidst 
his  soldiers,  the  poet  makes  him  hear  that 
truth  which  kings  seldom  hear,  and  which, 
however  the  hero,  in  this  instance,  may  con- 
tend with  it,  cannot  be  disguised  or  contro- 
verted:— ^^'If  the  cause  be  not  good,  the 
king  himself  hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to 
make ;  when  all  those  legs,  and  anns,  and 
heads,  chopped  off  in  a  battle,  shall  join  to- 
gether at  the  latter  day,  and  ciy  all — ^we 
died  at  such  a  place;  some,  swearing;  some, 
dying  for  a  surgeon;  some,  upon  their  wives 
left  poor  behind  them ;  some,  upon  the  debts 
they  owe ;  some,  upon  their  children  rawly 
left.  I  am  afeard  there  are  few  die  well  that 
die  in  battle ;  for  how  can  they  charitably 
dispose  of  anything  when  blood  is  their  argu- 
ment ]  '*  Again,  when  Henry  has  won  France, 
what  a  France  does  the  poet  present  to  the 
winner!— 

"  All  her  hnsbandiy  doth  lie  on  heaps, 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 
Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  hearty 
Unpmned  dies:  her  hedges  even-pleach'd, 


Like  prisoneiB  wildly  overgrown  with  hair 
Put  forth  disordered  twigs:  her  ftUow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fiunitoty. 
Doth  root  upon;  while  that  the  coulter  rosts^ 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery: 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly 

forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  bomet^  and  green  clover. 
Wanting  the  scytbe,  all  uncorrected,  rank. 
Conceives  by  idleness;  and  nothing  teems 
But  hateM  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksics, 

bnrs, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility: 
And  as  our  vineyards,  fidlowsy  meads,  and 

hedges, 
'  Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness; 
Even  so  our  honsesj,  and  ourselves,  and  chil- 1 

dren. 
Have  lost,  or  do  not  leain,  for  want  of  time, 
The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country; 
But  grow,  like  savages^ — as  soldiers  will. 
That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, — 
To  swearing,  and  stem  looks,  diflfused  attire, 
And  evezything  that  seems  unnaturaL** 

Thoughts  such  as  these,  coming  from  the 
great  poet  of  humanity  and  wisdom,  are  the 
correctives  of  9k  false  nationality. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  trace  the 
conduct  of  the  dramatic  action  of '  Henry  Y.' 
in  connexion  with  its  characters.  In  the 
inferior  persons  of  the  play — ^the  comic  cha- 
racters— the  poet  has  displayed  that  power 
which  he,  above  all  men,  possesses,  of  com- 
bining the  highest  poetical  conceptions  with 
the  most  truthful  delineations  of  real  life. 
In  the  amusing  pedantry  of  Fluellen,  and 
the  vapourings  of  Pistol,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  slightest  degree  incongruous  with  the 
main  action  of  the  scene.  The  homely 
bluntness  of  the  common  soldiers  of  the 
army  brings  us  still  closer  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  great  mass  of  which  a  camp  is  composed. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  delicate  but  yet 
most  appreciable  instances  of  Shakspere's 
nationality,  in  all  its  power  and  justice,  is 
the  mode  in  which  he  has  exhibited  the  dia- 
racters  of  these  common  soldiers.  They  are 
rough,  somewhat  quarrelsome,  brave  as  lions, 
but  without  the  slightest  particle  of  anything 
low  or  grovelling  in  their  composition.  They 
are  fit  representatives  of  the  '*  good  yeomen, 
whose  limbs  were  made  in  England.'*    We 
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almost  as  anxiously  desire  that  these  men 
should  triumphantly  show  the  '^mettle  of 
their  pastures/'  as  that  the  heroic  Harry  and 
his  **  hand  of  hrothers  "  should 

"  Be  copy  now  to  men  of  groBser  hlood, 
And  iewch  them  how  to  war.** 

On  the  other  hand,  the  discriminating  truth 
of  the  poet  is  equally  shown  in  ezhihiting  to 
us  three  arrant  cowards  in  Pistol,  Nym,  and 
Bardolph.  His  impartiality  could  afford  to 
paint  the  bullies  and  blackguards  that  eren 
our  nationality  must  be  content  to  reckon  as 
component  parts  of  every  aimy. 
This  drama  is  full  of  singularly  beautiful 


detached  passages :  for  example,  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  King  upon  ceremony, — ^the  de- 
scription of  the  deaths  of  York  and  Suffolk, 
— the  glorious  speech  of  the  King  before  the 
battle, — the  chorus  of  the  fourth  act, — aie 
remarkable  illustrations  of  Shakspere's  power 
as  a  descriptive  poet  Nothing  can  be  finer, 
also,  than  the  commonwealth  of  bees  in  the 
first  act.  It  is  full  of  the  most  exquisite 
imagery  and  music  The  art  employed  in 
transforming  the  whole  scene  of  the  hive 
into  a  resemblanoe  of  humanity  is  a  perfect 
study — every  successive  object,  as  it  is 
brought  forward,  being  invested  with  its 
characteristic  attribute. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
KIKG  HENRY  VL  AND  KING  BICHAED  III. 


With  the  local  and  family  assodations  that 
must  have  belonged  to  his  early  years*,  the 
subject  of  these  four  dramas  of  Henry  VI. 
and  Richard  III.,  or  rather  the  subject  of 
this  one  great  drama  in  four  parts,  must 
have  irresistibly  presented  itself  to  the  mind 
of  Shakspere,  as  one  which  he  was  especially 
qualified  to  throw  into  the  form  of  a  chro- 
nicle history.  It  was  a  task  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  young  poet  during  the  first  five  years 
of  his  connexion  with  the  theatre.  Historical 
dramas,  in  the  rudest  form,  presented  un- 
equalled attractions  to  the  audiences,  who 
flocked  to  the  rising  stage.  Without  any 
undue  reliance  on  his  own  powers,  he  might 
believe  that  he  could  produce  something 
more  worthily  attractive  than  the  rude  dia- 
logue which  ushered  in  the  '*  four  swords 
and  a  buckler"  of  the  old  stage.  He  had 
not  here  to  invent  a  plot,  or  to  aim  at  the 
unity  of  action,  of  time,  and  of  place,  which 
the  more  refined  critics  of  his  day  held  to  be 
essential  to  tragedy.  The  form  of  a  chronicle 
history  might  appear  to  require  little  beyond 
a  poetical  exposition  of  the  most  attractive 
facts  of  the  real  Chronicles.    It  is  in  this 
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spirit,  we  think,  that  Shakspere  approached 
the  execution  of  '  The  First  Fwrt  of  Henry 
VL*  It  appears  to  us,  also,  that  in  that  very 
eariy  performance  he  in  some  degree  held 
his  genius  in  subordination  to  the  necessity 
of  executing  his  task,  rather  with  reference 
to  the  character  of  his  audience  and  the 
general  nature  of  his  subject  than  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  own  aspirations  as  a  poet. 
There  was  before  him  one  of  two  courses. 
He  might  have  chosen,  as  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  contemporaries  chose,  to  consider 
the  dominions  of  poetry  and  of  common 
sense  to  be  far  sundered ;  and,  unconscious 
or  doubtfiil  of  the  force  of  simplicity,  he 
might  have  resolved,  with  them,  to  substitute 
what  would  more  imquestionably  gratify  a 
rude  popular  taste — the  force  of  extravsr 
gance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  open  to 
him  to  transfer  to  the  dramatic  shape  the 
spirit-stirring  recitals  of  the  old  chronicle- 
writers,  in  whose  narratives,  and  especiaUy 
in  that  portion  of  them  in  which  they  make 
their  characters  speak,  there  is  a  manly  and 
straightforward  earnestness  which  in  itself 
not  seldom  becomes  poetical.  i>hakspere 
choM  this  latter  course.    When  we  becin  to 
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study  the  '  Homy  VI./  we  find  in  the  First 
Part  that  tive  action  does  not  appear  to  progress 
to  a  catastrophe  ;  that  the  author  lingers 
about  the  details,  as  one  who  was  called 
upon  to  exhibit  an  entire  series  of  erents 
rather  than  the  most  dramatic  portions  of 
them ; — there  an  the  alternations  of  success 
and  loss,  and  loss  and  snooess,  till  we  some- 
what doubt  to  which  side  to  assign  the  tIo- 
tozy.  The  ehaiacten  are  firmly  drawn,  but 
without  any  yeiy  subtle  di8tinctions,-~a&d 
tiiieir  sentiments  and  actions  appear  ooca- 
monally  inconsistent,  or  at  any  rate  not 
guided  by  a  determined  puipose  in  the  writer. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  a  complicated  subject  was  the  most 
natural  and  obyious  to  be  adopted  by  an 
unpractised  poet,  who  was  working  without 
models.  But,  although  the  effect  may  be,  to 
a  certain  extent,  undramatic,  there  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  whole  performance  a  won- 
derful air  of  truth.  Much  of  this  must  hare 
resulted  from  the  extraoidinaiy  quality  of 
the  poet's  mind,  which  could  tear  off  all  the 
fiimsy  oonyentionsd  disguises  of  individual 
character,  and  penetrate  the  x«al  moving 
principle  of  events  with  a  me  acuteness, 
and  a  rarer  impartiality.  In  our  view,  that 
whole  portion  of  ^  The  First  Part  of  Henry 
YI.*  which  deals  with  the  character  and 
actions  of  Joan  of  Are  is  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  this  power  in  Shakspere.  We  find  her 
described  in  the  Ohronides  under  eveiy  form 
of  vituperation,— a  monstrous  woman,  a 
monster,  a  ramp,  a  devilish  witch  and  satani- 
cal  enchantress,  an  organ  of  the  devil.  She 
was  the  main  instrument  tiurough  which 
England  had  lost  France  ;  and  thus  the 
people  still  hated  her  memory.  She  claimed 
to  be  invested  with  supernatural  powers; 
and  thus  her  name  was  not  only  execrated, 
but  feared.  Neither  the  patriotism  nor  the 
superstition  of  Siakspere*s  age  would  have 
endured  that  the«Pucelle  should  have  been 
dismissed  from  the  scene  without  vengeance 
taken  upon  her  imagined  crimes ;  or  that  con- 
fession should  not  be  made  by  her  which 
would  exculpate  the  authors  of  her  death. 
Shakspere  has  conducted  her  history  up  to 
the  point  when  she  is  handed  over  to  the 
stake.    Other  writers  would  have  burnt  her 


upon  the  scene,  aad  the  audience  would 
have  shouted  wi&  the  same  del^ht  thai 
they  fdt  when  the  Barabas  of  Marlowe  was 
thrown  into  the  caldron,  ffliakqiere,  follow- 
ing the  historian,  has  made  her  utter  a  con- 
tradictoiy  confession  of  one  of  the  charges 
against  her  honour ;  but  he  has  taken  care 
to  show  that  the  brutality  of  her  English 
persecutors  forced  from  her  an  inconsistent 
avowal,  if  it  did  not  suggest  a  false  one,  for 
the  purpose  of  aveiting  a  cruel  and  instant 
death.  In  the  treatment  whidi  she  receives 
fr*om  York  and  Warwick,  the  poet  bas  not 
exhibited  one  single  circumstance  that  might 
excite  sympathy  for  tkem.  They  are  cold, 
and  cruel,  and  insolent,  because  a  defence- 
less creature  whom  they  had  dreaded  is  in 
their  power.  Her  parting  malediction  has^ 
as  it  appears  to  us,  especial  reference  to  the 
calamities  which  await  the  authors  of  her 
death: — 

**  May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode ! 
But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Envixon  you.** 

But  in  all  the  previous  scenes  Shakspere 
has  drawn  the  character  of  the  Maid  with 
an  undisguised  sympathy  for  her  courage, 
her  patriotism,  her  high  intellect,  and  her 
enthusiasm.  If  she  had  been  the  defender 
of  England,  and  not  of  France,  the  poet  could 
not  have  invested  her  with  higher  attributes! 
It  is  in  her  mouth  that  he  puts  his  choicest 
thoughts  and  his  most  musical  verse.  It  is 
she  who  says, 

"  Oloiy  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 
Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  noughf* 

It  is  she  who  solicits  the  alliance  of  Burgundy 
in  a  strain  of  impassioned  doquence  which 
belongs  to  one  fighting  in  a  high  cause  with 
unconquerable  trust,  and  winning  over  ene- 
mies by  the  firm  resolves  of  a  vigorous  under- 
standing and  an  unshaken  will.  The  lines 
beginning 

"  Look  on  thy  countiy,  look  on  fertile  France/' 

might  have  given  the  tone  to  everything  that 
has  been  subsequently  written  in  honour  of 
the  Maid.    It  was  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
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the  BpringB  of  chanoter,  which  in  bo  young 
a  man  appears  ahsMt  intwUTO,  that  aoade 
Shakspero  adopt  thia  deliiwation  of  Joaa  of 
Arc.  He  knew  that,  with  ali  the  inflaenee 
of  her  Bupematual  pietennoa,  thii  extra- 
ordinary woman  could  not  haTo  Bwayed  the 
destinieB  of  kingdoms,  and  moulded  princeB 
an<f  warriors  to  her  will,  unless  she  liad  been 
a  person  of  very  tan  natural  endowments. 
She  was  represented  by  the  Ohxomclen  as  a 
mere  Tirago,  a  bold  uid  dkameless  tniU,  a 
monster,  a  witch ; — becaMue  tiiey  adopted  the 
Tulgar  Tiew  of  her  chazacter, — the  yiew,  in 
truth,  of  those  to  whom  ehe  was  opposed. 
7%etf  were  rough  soldiers,  with  all  the  Tir- 
tues  and  all  the  Tices  of  theb  age;  the  crear 
tures  of  brute  force;  the  champioDfl,  indeed, 
of  cfaiyalry,  but  with  the  brand  upon  them 
of  all  the  selfish  passiowi  with  which  the 
highest  deeds  of  chiralry  were  too  invariably 
associated.  The  wonderful  thing  about  'The 
First  Part  of  Henry  YV  is,  that  these  men, 
who  stood  in  the  same  relation  of  time  to 
Shakspere^s  age  as  the  men  of  Anne  do  to 
ours,  should  hare  been  painted  with  a  pencil 
at  onoe  so  Tigorons  and  so  true.  The  English 
Chn>nielers,  in  all  that  regards  the  delineation 
of  characters  and  manners,  give  us  abundant 
materuds  upon  which  we  may  form  an  estimate 
of  actions,  and  motives,  and  instruments ;  but 
they  do  not  show  us  the  instruments  moving 
in  their  own  forms  of  vitality ;  they  do  not 
lay  bare  their  motives;  and  henoe  we  have 
no  real  key  to  their  actions.  BVoissaxi  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  contemporary  writer  who 
gives  us  real  portraits  of  the  men  of  mail. 
But  Shakspere  marshalled  tiiem  upon  his 
stage,  in  all  their  rude  might,  their  coarse 
ambition,  their  low  jealounes,  their  finfctious 
hatreds — mixed  up  with  their  thirst  for  glory, 
their  indomitable  courage,  their  warm  friend* 
ships,  their  tender  natural  affsctaons,  their 
love  of  country.  Tliey  move  over  his  soene, 
displaying  alike  their  grandeur  and  their 
littleness.  He  amys  them,  equally  indiffer- 
ent whether  their  fiMtlts  or  their  excellences 
be  most  prominent  The  "^  terrible  Talbot " 
denounces  his  rival  Fastotfe  with  a  bittsmess 
unworthy  a  companion  in  aims,  enters  into 
a  fierce  war  of  words  with  the  Puoelle,  in 
which  her  power  of  understanding  leaves 


him  almoet  contemptible,  and  fights  onward 
from  scene  to  scene  as  if  there  were  nothing 
high  in  man  except  the  power  of  warring 
agamst  iiis  feUows :  but  he  weeps  like  a  lover 
over  the  fruitless  gallantly  of  his  devoted  son; 
and  he  folds  his  dead  boy  in  his  rough  aims, 
even  as  the  mother,  perishing  with  her  child, 
takes  the  cold  clay  of  the  dear  one  to  her 
bosem.  This  is  the  truth  which  Shakspere 
substituted  for  the  vague  delineations  of  the 
old  stage.  These  are  the  pictures  of  manners 
which  he  gave  to  the  people,  when  other  poets 
adopted  the  easier  expedient  of  s^Muating  the 
imaginative  from  the  vulgar  view  of  human 
actions  and  passions,  only  by  rejecting  what- 
ever was  real.  He  gave  to  his  audiences  new 
characters  and  new  manners,  simply  because 
he  presented  to  them  the  characters  and 
manners  of  the  ages  which  he  undertook  to 
delineate.  Other  men  were  satisfied  to  find 
the  new  in  what  never  had  an  existence. 

But,  with  all  this  truth  of  diaracterization 
and  of  costume,  the  scattered  events,  the 
multifrffiouB  details,  the  alternations  from 
factions  at  home  to  wars  abroad,  would  have 
never  hung  together  as  a  dramatic  whole, 
had  the  poet  not  supplied  a  principle  of 
cohesion,  by  which  what  is  distant  either 
in  time  or  space,  or  separated  in  the  natu- 
ral progression  of  events,  is  bound  together. 
We  feel  in  the  First  Part  of  the  <  Henry  Y  I.' 
tiiat  some  unseen  principle  is  in  operation 
by  which  the  action  still  moves  (mward  to  a 
fixed  point.  One'  by  one  the  great  soldiers  of 
Henry  Y.  fade  from  the  soene — the  Salisbuiys, 
and  Bedfords,  and  Talbots,  who  held  France 
as  their  hunting-ground.  Other  actors  come 
upon  the  busy  stage,  more  distinctly  asso- 
ciated with  the  scenes  of  factious  strife  which 
are  to  foUow.  The  beginnings  of  those  strifes 
are  heard  even  amidst  the  din  of  the  battle- 
fields of  France ;  and,  surrounded  by  terrible 
slaughter  and  fruitiess  victories,  we  have  an 
unstable  peace  and  a  marriage  without  hope— 
an  imbecile  king  and  a  discontented  nobility. 
Amidst  all  this  involvement  the  poet  disdains, 
as  it  were,  to  illuminate  the  thidc  darkness 
beyond  with  a  single  ray.  YTe  see  only  the 
progression  of  events  without  their  oonse- 
quences ;  and  the  belief  produced  upon  the 
mind  is,  that  a  fii^te  presides  over  their  direc- 
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tion.  The  effect  is  achieTed  by  the  masterly 
skill  with  which  the  future  is  linked  to  the 
present — ^felt,  but  not  seen. 

It  appears  to  us  that  one  of  the  most  de- 
cisiye  proofs  that  Shakspere  was  the  original 
author  of  the  three  Parts  of  '  Henry  YI.*  is 
to  be  derived  from  the  evidence  which  these 
plays  present  of  the  gradual  increase  of  power 
in  the  writer.  We  say  this  without  reference 
to  the  passages  which  have  been  added  to 
'The  Contention;'*  for  all  the  real  dra- 
matic power  is  most  thoroughly  developed  in 
the  original  plays  that  have  grown  into  the 
Second  and  Third  Farts  of  the  <  Henry  YL* 
The  succeeding  process  to  which  they  were 
subjected  was  simply  one  of  technical  ela- 
boration and  refinement.  We  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  'The  First  Part  of  Heniy  YI.*  ori- 
ginally existed  in  a  rougher  form.  Whoever 
compares  it  critically  with  the  two  Parts  of 
'  The  Oontention  *  will  perceive  that  much  of 
the  ruggedness  which  belongs  to  those  dramas 
has  no  place  in  this  first  drama  of  the  series. 
For  instance,  it  has  very  few  Alexandrines ; 
the  use  of  old  words,  such  as  ''belike/*  is 
very  rare,  that  word  being  frequently  found 
in  'The  Contention ;'  and  the  versification  al- 
together, though  certainly  more  monotonous, 
is  what  we  may  call  more  correct  than  that 
of '  The  Contention.*  How  it  could  ever  have 
been  held  that  this  play  has  undergone  no 
repair,  is  to  us  one  of  the  many  marvellous 
things  that  belong  to  the  ordinary  critical 
estimation  of  it.  Be  the  changes  it  has  passed 
through  few  or  many,  it  is  evident  to  us  that 
all  the  material  parts  of  the  original  struc- 
ture are  still  to  be  found.  But  whatever 
rapidity  of  action,  truth  of  characterization, 
and  correctness  of  style  it  may  possess,  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree,  as  compared  with  other 
plays  of  the  period,  it  is  not,  in  all  the  higher 
essentials  of  dramatic  excellence,  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  scale  as  the  two  Parts  of  '  The 
Contention.'     It  wants,  speaking  generally, 

*  In  1594  wu  published  *  The  flnt  Part  of  the  Conten- 
Uoo  between  the  two  fnnoos  Hoiuet  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster.' Thie  play»  In  the  entire  oondiull  of  the  aoenee, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  dialogue,  U  the  *  Second  Part  of 
Henry  VI.'  In  1060  appeared  *  The  trae  Tragedy  of  Richard 
Duke  of  York,'  known  alK>  as  *  the  Second  Part  of  the 
ContenUon.'  Thb  is  the  parallel  play  to  the  *  Third  Part  of 
Henry  VI.'  The  first  Part  of  •  Henry  VI.'  originally  ap- 
peared hi  the  t<Mo  ot  16B8. 


the  high  poetiy  of  those  plays— -not  the 
mere  poetry  of  description,  but  the  teeming 
thought^  the  figurative  expression,  the  single 
word  that  conveys  a  complex  idea  with  more 
distinctness  and  much  more  force  than  the 
periphrasis  of  ordinary  writers.  It  results 
from  this  very  defect  that  '  The  First  Part 
of  Henry  YL*  has  far  less  obscurity  thazf  the 
succeeding  parts.  We  may  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  no  play  of  the  whole  number 
received  as  Shakspere*6  which  exhibits  so  few 
passages  of  doubtful  meaning;  and  this  we 
hold  to  be  a  consequence  of  its  being  one  of 
his  vexy  earliest  performances.  All  the  very 
early  plays  possess  this  attribute,  more  or  less. 
We  can  understand  how  a  poet  of  Shakspese's 
extraordinary  judgment— the  quality  which 
we  hold  to  be  as  remarkable  in  him  as  his 
invention — should,  surrounded  as  he  was 
with  dramatic  productions  teeming  with  ex- 
travagance and  unreality  of  every  descrip- 
tion, first  endeavour  to  be  correct  and  to  be 
intelligible.  But  of  what  other  author,  who 
belonged  to  the  transition-state  of  the  drama^ 
can  it  be  said  that  intelligibility  was  a  cha- 
racteristic 1  Who  else  has  attempted  to  give 
us  the  familiar  without  the  vapid  or  the  gross, 
and  the  dignified  without  the  inflated  1  Who, 
in  a  word,  of  our  dramatic  writers  between 
1585  and  1590,  trusted  to  the  power  of  the 
real? 

The  value  of  any  work  of  art  is  to  be  tested 
rather  by  its  effect  as  a  whole  than  by  the  ef- 
fect of  particular  parts.  And  this  especially 
applies  to  a  work  of  dramatic  art ;  for  parts 
even  fine  in  themselves  may,  with  reference 
to  the  entire  effect  of  a  drama,  be  blemishes 
instead  of  beauties.  No  writer  that  ever 
lived  has  approached  Shakspere  in  the  skill 
by  which  Uie  whole  is  made  to  produce  its 
entire  and  undisturbed  effect.  He  is  thus, 
of  all  poets,  the  least  to  be  appreciated  from 
the  study  alone  of  "specimens."  For,  although 
these  may  be  sufiicient  to  place  him  in  the 
highest  rank,  in  comparison  with  the  "  speci- 
mens "  of  other  writers,  yet,  separated  from 
the  parts  by  which  they  are  naturally  sur- 
rounded, they  furnish  no  idea  of  the  ex- 
traordinaiy  harmony  with  which  they  &re 
blended  with  all  that  has  preceded  and  all 
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that  follows  them.  Shakspere,  be jond  ereiy 
other  dramatic  mriter,  possesses  the  poifer 
of  sustaining  the  continuous  idea^  which  im- 
parts its  own  oiganization  and  vitalitj  to  the 
most  complex  and  apparently  incongruous  ac- 
tion,— ^to  the  most  diversified  and  seemingl j 
isolated  characters. 

Without  understanding   the   paramount 
ide%   the  manufacturers  of  acting  plays 
have   proceeded    to    the    abridgment   and 
transposition    of   Shakspere's    scenes,    and 
have  produced  such  monsters  as  ])aYenant*s 
'Tempest'  and  Tate's  'Lear.'    It  is  in  the 
same  spirit  that  the  critics  upon  the  '  Henry 
YL'  hM  that  these  dramas  are  greatly  in- 
ferior to  Shakspere's  other  performances ; 
and  hence  the  theory  of  their  spuriousness. 
But,  as  we  believe,  the  informing  idea  in  all 
its  dramatic  power  and  unity  runs  through 
the  entire  series  of  these  plays,  and,  as  we 
think,  is  most  especially  manifest  in  the 
two  Parts  of  '  The  Contention.'     For  what 
is  the  effect  which  the  poet  intended  in 
these  two  dramas  to  produce  on  the  minds 
of  his  audience  ?    There  was  to  be  shown  a 
dark  chaotic  mass  of  civil  tumult,  of  fac- 
tious strifes,  of  fierce  and  bloody  hatreds, 
of  desperate  ambition,  of  political  profligacy, 
of  popular  ignorance,  of  weak  government. 
The  struggle  was  to  be  continued,  while 
each  faction  had  its  alternations  of  success ; 
each  was  to  exhibit  the  same  demoralising 
effects  of  the  same  frenzied  ambition  which 
drove  them  onward ;  the  course  of  events 
was  sometimes  to  be  determined  by  energy 
and  sometimes  by  accident;  weakness  was  to 
throw  away  what  power  and  good  fortune 
had  won;  alliances  were  to  be  broken  by 
causeless  quarrels,  and  cemented  by  motive- 
less treachery;  and,  lastly,  when  the  ever- 
present  fate  which  seemed  to  dominate  over 
this  wild  and  fearful  confusion  gave  the 
final  battle  to  the  feeble,  and  hurled  down 
the  mighty  from  the  car  of  victory,  there 
was  to  be  superfluous  guilt  in  the  hour  of 
success,  and  the  conquerors  were  to  march  to 
thrones  with  their  hands  red  with  murder. 
But  what  principle  was  to  hold  together 
all  these  apparently  incongruous  elements? 
How  were  the  separate  scenes,  each  so  care- 
I  lessly,  as  it  were,  linked  with  the  other, 


to  produce  one  overwhelming  interest,  sti- 
mulate one  prevailing  curiosity,  satisfy  one 
irresistible  craving  in  the  spectators?  The 
stem  majesty  of  justice  was  made  to  preside 
over  the  course  of  these  wild  and  mysterious 
events — sometimes  dimly  seen,  sometimes 
wholly  hidden,  but  rising  up  ever  and  ilnon 
out  of  thick  clouds  and  darkness,  to  assert 
the  overruling  power  of  some  goveroment 
of  events,  more  equal,  more  enduring,  more 
mighty,  and  more  fearful,  than  the  direction 
which  they  received  from  human  energy,  and 
passion,  and  intellect,  and  g^t.  Shakspere 
has  never  chosen  to  exhibit  this  tremendous 
agency  after  that  unnatural  manner  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  poetietd  justice — 
he  developes  the  progress  of  that  reed  justice 
which  tometimes,  for  inscrutable  purposes, 
permits  the  good  to  be  forsaken,  to  be  hu- 
miliated, to  be  crushed,  to  perish,  but  which 
invariably  follows  the  guilty  with  some  dis- 
mal retribution,  more  striking  if  it  be  seen, — 
more  terrible  .if  it  be  hidden  from  all  eyes, 
and  revealed  only  in  the  innermost  heart  of 
the  peace-abandoned.  He  never  distorts  and 
vulgarises  the  manifest  workings  of  a  pro- 
vidential arbitrement  of  human  actions,  by 
heaping  every  calamity  upon  the  good  man, 
— searing  his  heart  with  tortures  which  leave 
the  wheel  and  the  stake  but  little  to  inflict, 
— and  then,  hey  presto,  turning  the  dirge 
into  a  dance — the  prison  into  a  palace, — 
whilst  the  tyrant  and  the  villain  has  his 
profitable  account  settled  with  a  stab  or  an 
execution.  Poetical  justice  is  ^your  only 
jig-maker."  But  Shakspere  never  forgets 
that  in  the  general  course  of  actual  events 
there  is  a  slow  but  unerring  retribution  that 
follows  the  violation  of  justice,  evolved,  not 
by  the  lifting  of  a  scene,  but  out  of  the  na- 
tural consequences  of  the  events  themselves. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  how  this  para- 
mount idea  is  brought  out  in  the  dramas 
before  us. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  somewhere  speaks,  through 
one  of  his  characters,  of  the  '^  Lancastrian 
prejudices  "  of  Shakspere.  The  great  novelist 
had  probably  in  his  mind  the  delineation 
of  Richard.  But  it  would  be  difficult,  we 
think,  to  have  conducted  the  entire  chronicle 
history  of  '  The  Contention  between  the  two 
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famoufl  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster'  wiik 
more  rigid  impartiality.  This  just  and  tole- 
rant view  of  human  oTsnts  and  ehaxaeteKi 
.  OMtttitutes  one  of  the  most  icmaAMt  pecu- 
liarities of  the  mind  of  Shakspere ;  and  its 
manifestation  in  the  drama  before  us  fur- 
nishes one  ci  the  many  proofs,  and  to  us  not 
the  least  eonTincing,  that  they  coi^  aloaae 
hare  emanated  from  that  mind.  For,  let  us 
turn  to  the  Yeiy  first  scenes  of  these  dramas^ 
and  we  shall  find  the  ct^araeter  of  the  Lan- 
castrian Margaret  gradually  disj^aying  itself 
in  an  aptitude  for  hold  and  dangerous  in- 
trigue, founded  upon  her  pride  and  impa- 
"S^cTof  a  rival  in  authority.  The  Duchesa 
of  Qloster  is  tempted  by  her  own  weak  ambir 
tion  to  meddle  with  the  '*  lim^-twigs  "  that 
haye  been  set  fw  her.  But  it  is  the  passion- 
ate hatred  of  Margaret,  lending  itself  to 
schemes  of  treachery  and  bloodshed,  that 
drives  on  the  murder  of  the  ^good  Puke 
Humphrey.'*  With  the  accomplices  of  Mar- 
garet  the  retribution  is  instant  and  terrible. 
The  banished  Suffolk  falls,  not  by  the  hand 
of  the  law,  but  by  some  mysterious  agency 
which  appears  to  have  armed  against  him  a 
power  mightier  than  the  law,  which  seises 
upon  its  victim  with  an  obdurate  ferocity, 
and  hurries  him  to  death  in  the  name  of  a 
wild  and  irregular  justice.  To  the  second 
great  conspirator  against  the  Protector  the 
retribution  is  even  more  fearful — ^the  death, 
not  of  vidence  but  of  mental  torture,  far 
more  terrible  than  any  bodily  pain.  The 
'*  Look,  look,  comb  down  his  hair ! "  ^  of  Beau- 
fort speaks  of  sufferings  fur  higher  than  those 
of  the  {HToud  Suffolk,  when  the  pirate  had 
denounced  him  as  '*  Poole,  puddle,  kennel, 
sink,  and  dirt ! "  and  he  saw  the  prophecy  of 
the  ^'cunning  wizard"  about  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  justice  which  followed  the 
other  conspirator  against .  Humphrey  had 
not  yet  unsheathed  its  sword.  His  punish- 
ment was  postponed  till  the  battle-day  of 
Wakefield. 

The  scenes  of  the  first  four  acts  of  '  The 
First  Part  of  the  Contention '  may  appear  to 
a  superficial  observation  to  be  very  slightly 

*  In  the  pami^  which  we  quote,  the  reader  will  find 
some  slight  difltoences  in  the  text  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Parts  of  *  Henry  VI.*    We  quote  from  the  older  pl«sra. 


linked  with  the  afieF-soenes  of  the  great  ccm- 
test  of  the  Boeea.  But  it  was  the  object  of 
the  poet  to  show  the  beginnings  of  faction, 
continued  onward  in  the  same  form  fimn  the 
previous  drama.  The  Protectorship  was 
essentially  a  government  ef  weakness,  thiou^ 
the  jealousies  which  it  engendered  and  the 
intrigues  by  which  it  was  suirounded.  But 
the  removsJ  of  the  Protector  left  the  govern- 
ment more  weak,  subjected  as  it  then  wae 
to  the  capricious  guidance  of  the  imbecility 
of  Henry  and  the  violence  of  Maj^aret.  (>f 
such  a  rule  popular  oommoiioos  are  the  na- 
tural fruit  The  author  of '  The  Contention^' 
with  a  depth  of  political  wisdom  which 
Shakspere  invariably  displays^  has  exhibited 
the  insurrection  of  CSade^  not  as  a  revolt  for 
specific  objects,  such  as  the  removal  of  public 
oppressors  or  the  redress  of  popular  wrongs, 
but  as  a  movement  of  the  most  brutal  igno- 
rance^ instigated  by  a  coarse  ruffian,  upon 
promises  which  could  be  realised  in  no  con- 
dition of  society,  and  for  ends  which  pro- 
posed only  such  peace  and  security  as  would 
result  from  the  overthrow  of  all  rule  and 
order.  '<Yoa  shall  have  seven  halfpenny 
loaves  for  a  penny,  and  the  three-hooped  pot 
shall  have  ten  hoops^  and  it  shall  be  felony 
to  drink  small  beer,"  is  the  proper  pndogue 
to  '' Henceforward  all  things  shall  be  in 
common,  and  in  Gheapside  shall  my  palfrey 
go  to  grass."  The  same  political  sagacity 
has  given  us  the  inconstancy,  as  well  as  the 
violence^  of  the  multitude.  Kor  are  these 
remarkable  scenes  an  episode  only  in  this 
great  dramatic  history.  Oade  perishes^  but 
York  is  in  arms.  The  dvil  war  is  founded 
upon  the  popular  tumult. 

The  civil  war  is  begun.  The  Yorkists  are 
in  the  field.  The  poet  has  delineated  the 
character  of  their  leader  with  a  nice  dis- 
crimination, and  certainly  without  any  of  the 
coarseness  of  partisanship.  He  conveys  to 
us  that  York  is  ambitious  and  courageous, 
but  somewhat  weaic,  and,"Tb  a  ^e&t  extent, 
a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others.  In  the 
early  scene  in  the  Temple  Garden  his  am- 
bition is  rashly  discovered,  in  a  war  of  words, 
commenced  in  accid^eit  and  terminated  in 
fruitless  passion.  That  ambition  first  con- 
tents itself  «to  be  restored  to  my  blood;*' 
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and,  wken  Hiny  grants  his  wish,  the 
submission  of  ihe  kalf-nbel  is  almMi 
groTelling  :•— 

"  Thy  humble  Berrmnt  rows  obedSenee, 
And  humble  lervice,  till  the  pohut  of  death." 

The  full  development  of  his  ambition  is  the 
result  of  his  estimation  of  the  character  of 
Henrjy  and  his  sense  of  the  advantage  which 
he  derives  from  the  factions  which  grow  out  of 
an  imbecile  government.  But  he  is  still  only 
a  dissembler,  exciting  his  fancies  with  some 
shadowy  visions  of  a  crown,  lending  himself  to- 
the  dark  intrigues  of  his  natural  and  avowed 
enemies,  and  calling  up  the  terrible  agency 
of  popular  violence,  reckless  of  any  conse- 
quences so  that  confusion  be  produced : — 

"  From  Ireland  then  comes  York  again 
To  reap  the  harvest  which  that  coystrill  soVd.** 

The  schemes  of  Tozk  are  successful,  and  he 
is  at  length  in  ajrms ;  but  he  still  dissembles. 
When  Buckingham  demands  ''  the  reason  of 
these  arms,"  and  addresses  him  as  a  ''  sub- 
ject, as  I  am,"  his  wennded  pride  has  vent  in 
the  original  plaj  in  a  few  words.  But  Shak- 
spere,  in  his  additions  to  the  sketch,  has 
marked  the  inflstfid  weakness  of  Tork^s  cha- 
racter by  putting  in  his  mouth  words  of 
*'  sound  and  fury"  which  he  is  afraid  to  speak 
aloud : — 

"  0, 1  could  hew  ap  rocksi  and  fi|^  with  flinty 
I  am  so  angiy  at  these  abjeet  tenns; 
And  now,  like  Ajaz  Telamoniu% 
On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I  spend  my  fuiy  t 
I  am  far  better  bom  than  is  the  king; 
More  like  a  king,  more  king]y  in  my  thoughts: 
But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  awhile. 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong." 

Passion,  however,  precipitates  that  decided 
movement  which  prudence  would  have 
avoided ;  and  the  battle  of  St  Alban's  is  the 
result. 

The  poet  has  now  fairly  opened 

"  The  purple  testameBt  of  bleeding  war.** 

Smothered  disHkcs  are  now  to  become  seoroh- 
ing  hatreds;  and  the  domestic  aflectioni, 
bruised  and  wounded,  are  to  be  the  stimulants 
of  the  most  savage  zevenge^  Shakspere  has, 
with  wonderfbl  knowledge  of  human  natme, 
made  the  atrocities  of  diiTord  spring  from  the 
very  depths  of  his  ilial  love.    The  original 


conception  is  found  in  'The  Contention ; '  bvt 
its  elaboiation  im '  The  Seeond  Pert  ctf  Henry 
YL*  IS  perhaps  unsarpassed  in  bemtty  of 
expnssion  by  any  passage  of  o«r  matchless 
poet: — 

"  Wast  thou  oidafai'd,  dear  fktfaer, 
To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  aehieve 
The  silver  Hveiy  of  advised  age. 
And  inthy  nveiMioe,  and  thy  ehair-days^  thns 
Tedieinrnffianhsiael    Sven  at  this  lOght 
My  heart  is  torii'd  to  slene:  and  while  't  is 


it  shall  be  aBony.* 

With  this  prepasatioB  the  nvage  ftroatj  of 
CSUfhsd,  in  the  muder  of  Butland,  is  ren- 
dered leas  vevoltiBg : — 

^Thy  &ther  dew  my  fiither,  therefore  die.** 

Tins  is  the  k^  to  his  cold-bk>oded  partici- 
pation in  the  butchery  of  York  i-^ 

"Thsre  'a  fbr  my  oaO,  these  'a  for  my  fiithei^s 


And  whai  a  real  exhilntion  is  this  of  the 
fooiest  crimes  perpetrated  under  gentle  lat- 
pabes,  where  ill-iegnlated  love  and  hate 
keep  together  as  twinrsstevs!  But  this  is 
chivalry.  Her^  even  the  kindly  aflectioos 
have  an  aspect  of  intense  selfishness;  and 
**  fierce  wan  and  fiuthful  loves  **  spring  from 
the  same  want  of  the  principle  of  self-control, 
and  the  same  ignorance  of  the  duties  of  a 
laige  and  comprehensive  charity.  The  par- 
tisanship of  chivalry,  displaying  itself  in 
bold  adventure  and  desperate  courage,  looks 
to  be  something  high  and  glorious.  But  it 
is  the  same  blind  emamitk>n  of  self-love  as 
the  fiictiotts  partisanship  of  modem  politics, 
in  which  the  leader  and  the  serf  are  equally 
indiflerent  to  the  justice  of  the  quarrel,  and 
equally  regardless  of  the  ends  by  which  vic^ 
tory  is  to  be  achieved.  Shakspere  has  given 
us  every  light  and  shadow  of  the  partisanship 
of  chivalry  in  his  delineation  of  the  various 
characters  in  these  two  wonderful  dramas. 
Apart  and  isolated  from  all  active  agency  in 
the  quarrel  stands  out  the  remarkable 
creation  of  Henry.  The  poet,  with  his  in- 
stinctive judgment,  has  given  the  King  a  much 
higher  character  than  the  dironiclers  assign 
to  him.  Their  relations  leave  little  doubt 
upon  owr  minds  that  this  imbecility  was 
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yery  nearly  allied  to  utter  incapacity;  and 
that  the  thin  partition  between  weakness 
and  idiocy  was  sometimes  wholly  rem'oyed. 
But  Shakspere  has  never  painted  Henry 
under  this  aspect;  he  has  shown  us  a  king 
with  virtues  unsuited  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived ;  with  talents  unfitted  for  the  station  in 
which  he  moved;  contemplative  amidst 
Mends  and  foes  hurried  along  by  a  distem- 
pered enei^ ;  peaceful  under  circumstances 
that  could  have  no  issue  but  in  appeals  to 
arms ;  just  in  thought,  but  powerless  to  as- 
sert even  his  own  sense  of  right  amidst  the 
contests  of  jftjustioe  which  hemmed  him  in. . 
The  entire  conception  of  the  character  of 
Henry,  m  connexion  with  the  circumstances 
to  which  it  was  subjected,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Parliament-scene  of  '  The  Third  Part  of 
Henry  YL'  This  scene  is  copied  firom  'The 
Contention,'  with  scarcely  the  addition  or 
alteration  of  a  word.  We  may  boldly  affirm 
that  none  but  Shakspere  could  have  depicted 
with  such  marvellous  truth  the  jeaknesSt 
based  upon  a  hatred  of  strife— the  vacilla- 
tion,  not  of  imbecile  cunning,  but  of  clear- 
sighted candour — ^the  assertion  oL^aower 
through  the  influence  of  habit,  but  of  a  power 
trembling  even  at  its  own  authority — the 
glinmierings  of  courage  utterly  extinguished 
by  the  threats  of  *' armed  men,"  and  pro- 
posing compromise  even  worse  than  war. 
We  request  our  readers  to  peruse  this  scene, 
and  endeavour  to  recollect  if  any  poet  besides 
Shakspere  ever  presented  such  a  reality  in 
the  exhibition  of  a  mind  whose  principles 
have  no  coherency  and  no  self-reliance ;  one 
moment  threatening  and  exhorting  his  fol- 
lowers to  revenge,  the  next  imploring  them 
to  be  patient ;  now  urging  his  rival  to  peace, 
and  now  threatening  war ;  turning  from  the 
assertion  of  his  title  to  acknowledge  its 
weakness;  and  terminating  his  display  of 
''words,  frowns,  and  threats"  with 

"Let  me  bat  reign  in  quiet  while  I  live* 

It  was  ^r^mssL  such  as  this  which  inevi- 
tably i^ed  u^JJie  fiwj  \m 1 1  iu rilij' which  the 
poet  has  so  wonderfully  depicted ;  the  bloody 
Clifford— the  "  she-wolf  of  France"— the  dis- 
sembling Tork — ^the  haughty  Warwick — the 
voluptuous  Edward— Andy  last  and  most  ter- 


rible of  all,  he  that  best  explains  his  own 
character,  '^  I  am  myself  alone." 

One  by  one  the  partisans  that  are  thus 
marshalled  by  the  poet  in  the  Parliament- 
scene  of  London  are  swept  away  by  the  steady 
progress  of  that  justice  which  rides  over 
their  violence  and  their  subtlety.  The  hollow 
truce  is  broken.  Margaret  is  ready  to  assail 
York  in  his  castle ;  York  is  prepared  for  the 
field,  having  learned  from  the  precocious 
sophist  Richard  how  ''an  oath  is  of  no  mo- 
ment." Now  are  let  loose  all  the  "dogs  of 
war."  The  savage  Clifford  strikes  down  the 
innocent  Rutland;  the  more  savage  Mar- 
garet dips  her  napkin  in  his  blood.  York 
perishes  under  the  prolonged  retribution  that 
awaited  the  ambition  that  dallieSi  with  mur- 
der and  rebellion.  Clifford,  to  whom  nothing 
is  so  odious  as  "harmful  pity,"  fails  in  the 
field  of  Towton,  where  the  son  was  arrayed 
against  the  father,  and  the  father  against 
the  son;  and  the  king,  more  "woe-begone" 
than  the  unwilling  victims  of  ambition,  mo- 
ralises upon  the  "happy  life"  of  the  "  homely 
swain."  The  great  actors  of  tiie  tragedy  are 
changed.  Edward  and  Richard  have  become 
the  leadersof  the  Yorkists,  with  Warwick,"thc 
king-maker,"  to  rest  upon.  Henry  has  fled 
to  Scotland ;  Margaret  to  France.  Then  is 
unfolded  another  leaf  of  that  Sibylline  book. 
Edward  is  on  the  throne  careless  of  everything 
but  self-gratification;  despising  his  sup- 
porters, offending  even  his  brothers.  War- 
wick takes  arms  against  him ;  Clarence  deserts 
to  Warwick ;  Richard  alone  remains  faithful, 
sneering  at  his  brother,  and  laughing  in  the 
concealment  of  his  own  motives  for  fidelity. 
Edward  is  a  fugitive,  ana  &nally~a~captive ; 
but  Richard  redeems  him,  and  Clarence  again 
cleaves  to  him.  The  second  revolution  is 
accomplished.  The  "king-maker"  yields  his 
"body  to  the  earth"  in  the  field  of  Bamet ; 
Margaret  and  her  son  become  captives  ia  the 
plains  near  Tewksbury.  Then  comes  the 
terrible  hour  to  the  unhappy  queen — that 
hour  which  she  foresaw  not  when  she  gave 
the  "bloody  napkin"  to  the  wretched  York 
—that  hour  whose  intensity  of  suffering 
reached  its  climax  of  expression  in  "You 
have  no  children."  But  Richard  is  fled 
I      "  To  make  a  bloody  sapper  in  the  Tower.** 
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The  three  that  stab  the  defenoelefls  Edward 
equally  desire  another  murder;  but  one  is  to 
do  the  work.    It  is  aooomplished. 

And  here  then,  according  to  the  critical 
authorities  that  we  have  long  followed  in 
England,  rested  the  history  of  *  The  Gonten- 
tion  of  the  Two  Famous  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster/  as  far  as  the  original  author  car- 
ried that  history.  It  was  to  conclude  with 
deeds  of  yiolence,  as  fearful  and  as  atrocious 
as  any  we  have  yet  witnessed.  The  slaughter 
of  Rutland  by  the  Lancastrian  Clifford  was 
to  find  its  parallel  in  the  stabbing  of  Edward 
by  the  three  brothers  of  York;  the  butcheiy 
of  York,  amidst  the  taunts  and  execrations 
of  Margaret  and  her  followers,  was  to  be 
equalled  by  the  sudden  murder  of  the 
desolate  Henry  in  his  prison-house.  There 
was  to  be  no  retribution  for  these  later 
crimes.  The  justice  which  had  so  long  pre- 
sided oyer  this  eyentful  story  was  now  to 
sleep.  If  there  was  yengeance  in  resenre,  it 
was  to  be  distant  and  shadowy.  The  scene 
was  to  close  with  ''stately  triumphs;" 
"  drums  and  trumpets**  were  to  sound ;  Hope 
was  to  display  to  the  conqueror  her  visions 
of  ''lasting  joy.'*  If  the  poet  had  here 
closed  his  chronicle,  he  would  have  been  an 
imperfect  interpreter  of  his  own  idea.  We 
open  another  leaf  of  the  same  volume,  and 
all  becomes  clear  and  consistent. 

To  understand  the  character  of  the  Richard 
III.  of  Shakspere,  we  must  have  traced  its 
development  by  the  author  of  '  The  Conten- 
tion.* The  character  was  a  creation  of  the 
early  author ;  the  unity  was  preserved  be- 
tween the  last  of  these  four  dramas,  which 
everybody  admits  to  be  the  work  of  the 
"  greatest  name  in  all  literature,*^  in  an  un- 
broken link  with  the  previous  drama,  which 
everybody  has  been  in  the  habit  of  assigning 
to  some  obscure  and  very  inferior  writer. 
We  are  taught  to  open  '  The  Life  and  Death 
of  King  Richard  III.,*  and  to  look  upon  the 
extraordinary  being  who  utters  the  opening 
lines  as  some  new  creation,  set  before  us  in 
the  perfect  completeness  of  self-formed  vil- 
lainy. We  have  not  learnt  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  mind  of  this  bold  bad  man ;  to 
see  how  his  bravery  became  gradually  dark- 
ened with   ferocity;    how    his    prodigious 


talents  insensibly  allied  themselves  with 
cunning  and  hypocrisy ;  how,  in  struggling 
for  his  house,  he  ultimately  proposed  to 
struggle  for  himself ;  how,  in  hci,  the  bad 
ambition  would  be  naturally  kindled  in  his 
mind,  to  seize  upon  the  power  which  was 
sliding  from  the  hands  of  the  voluptuous 
Edward,  and  the  "simple,  plain  Garence.** 
He  that  wrote-^ 

"  I  have  no  brothen,  I  am  like  no  brothers; 
And  this  word  love,  which  greybeards  term 

divine, 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 
And  not  in  me;  I  am  myself  alone* — 

prepared  the  way  for  the  Richard  that  was 
to  tell  us — 

"  If  I  fail  not  in  my  deep  intent, 
Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live : 
Which  done,  God  take  King  Edward  to  his 

mercy, 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in ! " 

The  poet  of  the  'Richard  III.'  goes 
straightforward  to  his  object;  for  he  has 
made  all  the  preparation  in  the  previous 
dramas.  No  gradual  development  is  want- 
ing of  the  character  which  is  now  to  sway 
the  action.  The  struggle  of  the  houses  up 
to  this  point  has  been  one  only  of  violence ; 
and  it  was  therefore  anarchical.  "  The  big- 
boned  **  Warwick,  and  the  fiery  Clifford,  al- 
ternately presided  over  the  confusion.  The 
power  which  changed  the 

"  Dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measores" 

seemed  little  more  than  accident.  But 
Richard  proposed  to  himself  to  subject  events 
to  his  domination,  not  by  courage  alone,  or 
activity,  or  even  by  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  a  commanding  intellect,  but  by  the.sle^ 
est  and  coolest  perception  of  the  strength 
which^he  must  inevitably  possess  who  unites 
the  deepest  sagacity  to  the  most  thorough 
unscrupidousness  In  its  exercise,  and  is  an 
equal  masC^of  the  weapons  of  force  and  of 
cn^.  The  character  of  RichaxSTis  essen- 
tially different  from  any  other  character 
which  Shakspere  has  drawn.  His  bloody 
violence  is  not  that  of  Macbeth ;  nor  his 
subtle  treachery  that  of  lago.  It  is  difiicult 
to  say  whether  he  derives  a  greater  satisfac- 
tion from  the  success  of  his  crimes,  or  from 
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the  coaacJomngM  of  ^ower  wliich  attaMk 
^6  warkiago^  iheoL  TkiTig  %  featmewhick 
he  holds  in  oommoii  with  lago.  Bmi  then  he 
does  not  Ubosr  with  %  ^motivieleis  nm- 
ligmty,"  as  la^  doet.  He  has  no  Tagiie  ana- 
picioQs,  no  pettj  jealousies,  no  reaemhaact 
of  slight  aiFionts,  to  stimnlate  him  to  Jb  di»- 
pioportioned  and  nmaiaral  vengeanoe.  Ha 
does  not  hate  his  yictims  ;  bat  they  fftiilM^  "' 
teTs  way,  Midy  aB_he  does  not  love  them,  &ey 
perish.  He  chuckles  in  the  fortitude  which 
this  alienation  from  humanity  confers  upon 
him : — 


"Simple,  plain  Clarence!  I  do  love  time  as^ 

That  I  wiU  dMwtly  send  thy  aool  to  heaven. 

If  Heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands." 

Other  men,  the  most  obdurate,  hare  been 

wrought  ixpoD.  by  «  mother*s  teais  and  a 

mother's  prayers  :  they  are  to  him  a  jest ; — 

"  Madam,  my  mother,  I  do  cry  you  mmcj, 
I  did  not  see  your  gnoe: — ^HnmUy  on  my 


I  crave  your  blesmng. 
Jhtch.  God  bless  thee,  and  put  meeknen  in 
thy  breast, 
Lore,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty! 
€fk).  Amen;  and  make  me  die  a  good  old 
man! 
That  is  the  buttend  of  a  mether*e  Uesang; 
I  marvel  that  her  gnoe  did  leave  it  out* 
Villains  of  the  bladceet  dye  disguise  their 
crimes    even    from   themselves.      Bichaxd 
shrinks  not  from  their  avowal  to  others,  for 
a  purpose.     The  wooing  of  Lady  Aune  is, 
perhaps,  the  boldest  thiug  in    the    Shak- 
sperean  drama.     It  is  perpetually  on  the 
verge  of  the  impossible ;  yet  the  marvellous 
consistency  of  character  with  which  it  is 
conducted  renders  the  whole  of  this  conduct 
probable,  if  we  once  get  over  the  difficulty 
which  startles  Richard  himself: — 

"  Was  ever  woman  in  this  humoar  woo*d1 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won?" 

His  exultation  at  having  accompUshed  his 
purpose  by  the  sole  agency  of  'Uhe  plain 
devil,  and  dissembling  k>oks"  is  ibunded  on 
his  unbounded  relianee  upon  hii  mental 
powers ;  and  that  reliance  is  even  strong 
enough  to  afford  that  he  should  nbate  so 
mudb  of  his  self4ove  as  to  be  joyous  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  bodily  defiurmity. 


It  is  the  result  of  the  peculiar  oigamsar 
tion  of  Bichard^s  aaind,  fomed  as  it  had 
been  by  circumstaaoee  as  weQ  as  by  nature, 
that  he  invniia>Uy  puts  himself  in  tJie  atti- 
tude of  one  who  is  piny  ing  a  part.  It  is  this 
Gtsenmstanoe  which  makes  the  chaneter 
(damsy  even  aa  it  has  been  made  by  the 
joiaeiy  of  C&bbeii)  snch  a  fitvoozite  on  the 
sti^.  It  cannot  be  over-Acted.  It  ms  not 
without  n  purpose  tiiat  the  author  of  '!I3ie 
Oontention'  put  in  the  saooth  of  Henxy 

''What  scene  of  death  hath  Soedus  now  to  actr 

Burfaage,  the  oiigittal  player  of  fiidiaid,  ae> 
CQiding  to  Bishop  Oarbet*s  descxiption  of  his 
host  nt  Boeworth*  was  identified  with  him. 
Tliis  aptitude  for  subjecting  all  his  leal 
thottghts  and  all  his  natunl  impulses  to  the 
exigendes  of  the  aoene  of  life  in  which  he 
was  to  play  the  diief  part,  equally  govein 
his  conduct  whether  he  is  wooing  Lady 
Anne — or  denouncing  the  rdatians  of  the 
ffleen    or  protesting  before  the  king, 

'^  T  is  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity* — 

or  mentionif^  the  death  of  Gaienoe  as  a 
thing  of  course— or  begging  the  strawbeRiee 
from  the  Bishop  of  Ely  when  he  is  meditating 
the  execution  of  Hastings— or  appearing  on 
the  Tower  walls  in  rusty  armour— or  reject- 
ing the  crown  which  the  citiaens  present  to 
him— or  dismissing  Buckingham  with 

"  Thou  troablest  me,  I  am  not  in  the  vein'* — 

or  soliciting  the  mother  of  his  murdered 
nephews  to  win  for  him  her  daughter, 

"  As  I  intend  to  prosper  and  r^ent" 


*  "  Mine  hoit «»  ftiU  ofaJcAadliiitoiT. 
And  in  the  momioc  when  he  brought  ut  n%h. 
Where  the  two  Roiei  jdaM,  you  would  luppoie 
ChMoer  n^er  nadethe  Romannt  of  the  Roee. 
Hewhim.    See  you yoB  wood?    Thera  Richmlley 
With  his  wholeArmy.    Look  the  other  way. 
And  K>{  while  Richnumd  In  a  bed  of  gone 
BDcnap'd  hhiuelf  all  aiitlit.  and  an  hi*  faMCk 
Upon  thii  hill  they  meL    Why.heeouldtdl 
The  incJh  where  Richmond  etood,  wheie  Richard  felL 
Beridet  what  of  his  knowte<tge  be  eonld  say. 
He  had  authentic  Dotioe  fmn  the  play; 
Which  I  might  guess  by  marking  up  the  ghosts. 
And  pOUdei  not  faiddent  to  hostst 
Bat  chldly  by  that  one  penpinioosthinf 
VThen  he  mistook  a  player  Cor  a  kin^ 
For  when  he  would  have  said.  King  Richard  died, 
Aadcaird,  Ahorsef  ahorse!  he  Burbage ercd.** 
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It  is  only  in  the  actual  preeence  of  a 
powerful  enemy  that  Richard  displays  any 
portion  of  his  iiatural  character.  His  bravery 
required  no  dissimulation  to  uphold  it.  In 
his  last  battle-field  he  puts  forth  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  intellect  in  a  worthy  direction. 
But  the  rptrjl^iitinn  js  fast  approaching.  It 
was  not  enough  for  offended  justice  that  he 
should  die  as  a  hero  :  the  terrible  tortures  of 
conscience  were  to  precede  the  catastrophe. 
The  drama  has  exniDited  all  it  could  exhibit 
— the  palpable  images  of  terror  haunting  a 
mind  already  anticipating  the  end.  **  Had- 
cliff,  I  fear,  I  fear,*"  is  the  first  revelati<m  of 
the  true  inward  man  to  a  feilow-being.  But 
the  terror  Is  but  momentary : — 

"Let  not  oar  babbling  dreams  affnght  our 

BOUU." 

To  the  last  the  poet  exhibits  tiie  supremacy 
of  Richard's  intellect,  his  ready  talent,  and 
his  unwearied  oiergy.  The  tame  address  of 
Richmond  to  his  soldiers,  and  the  spirited 
exhortation  of  Richard,  eould  not  hare  been 
the  result  of  accident. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  the  complete 
derelopment  of  the  character  of  Richard  was 
absolutely  essential  to  the  completion  of  the 
great  idea  upon  which  the  poet  constructed 
these  four  dramas.  There  was  a  man  to  be 
raised  up  out  of  the  wild  turbulence  of  the 
long  contest — not  cruel,  after  the  mere 
fashion  of  a  Clifford's  cruelty — not  rcTenge- 
ful,  according  to  the  passionate  impulses  of 
the  revenge  of  a  Margaret  and  of  an  Edward 
— ^not  &lse  and  perjured,  in  imitation  of  the 
irresolute  weakness  of  a  Clarence — but  one 
who  was  cruel,  and  revengeful,  andtre|fihe=^ 
rons,^upon  the  deepest  premeditation  and 
with  the  most  profound  hypogia:.  That  man 
was  also  to  be  so  confident  in  his  intellectHfti 
power,  that  no  resolve  was  too  daring  to  be 

acted  upon,  no    risk  *i^  graafc  tn  ba  AnftAim- 

tered.  FrSiUd  and  force  were  to  go  hand  in 
handy  and  the  one  was  to  exterminate  what^ 
the  other  could  not  win.  This  man  was  to 
be  an  instrument  of  that  justice  which  was 
to  preside  to  the  end  of  tiiis  "  sad  eventful 
history.*'  By  his  agency  was  the  house  of 
York  to  fall,  as  the  house  of  Lancaster  had 
fallen.     The  innocent  by  him  were  to  be 


swept  away  with  the  guilty.  Last  of  all,  the 
Fate  was  to  be  appeased — ^the  one  great 
criminal  was  to  perish  out  of  the  consequences 
of  his  own  enormities. 

It  is  an  observation  of  Horace  Walpole 
that  Shakspere,  in  his  '  Richard  III.,* "  seems 
to  deduce  the  woes  of  the  house  of  York 
from  the  curses  which  Queen  Margaret  had 
vented  against  them.**  It  was  the  faith  of 
Margaret  that  curses  were  all-powerful : — 

"  I  '11.  not  believe  but  they  ascend  the  sky. 
And  there  awake  Qod'sgentle-sleeping  peace."  * 

This  was  the  poetical  faith  of  the  author  of 
these  diamas^-the  power  of  the  curse  was 
associated  with  the  gxeat  idea  of  a  presiding 
Fate.  But  Margaret's  were  not  the  only 
curses.  Richard  himself  in  one  passage, 
where  he  iqipean  to  msJce  words  exhibit 
thoughts  and  not  conceal  them,  refers  to  the 
same  power  of  a  curse— that  of  his  &ther,  in- 
sulted in  his  death-hour  by  the  soorns  of 
Maigaret^  and  moved  to  tears  by  her  atro- 
cious cruelty.  This  is  the  assertion  of  the 
equal  justice  which  is  displayed  in  the  drar 
matic  issue  of  these  fearful  events  ;  not  jus- 
tice upon  the  house  of  York  akne^  which 
Horace  Walpole  thinks  Shakspere  strove  to 
exhibit  in  deference  to  Tudor  pi^udiees,  but 
justice  upon  the  house  of  Lancaster  as  well 
as  the  house  of  York,  for 'those  individual 
crimes  of  the  leaders  of  each  house  that  had 
made  a  chamel-ground  of  England.  When 
that  justice  had  asserted  its  supremacy,  tran- 
quillity was  to  come.  The  poet  has  not 
chosen  to  exhibit  the  establishment  of  law 
and  order  in  the  astute  government  of  Henry 
YIL  ;  but  in  his  drama  of  '  Henry  YIIL'  he 
has  carried  us  onward  to  a  new  state  of 
things,  when  the  power  of  the  sword  was  at 
an  end.  He  came  as  near  to  his  own  times 
as  was  either  safe  or  fitting ;  but  he  contrasts 
his  own  times  with  the  days  of  civil  fury,  in 
a  prophetic  view  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth : — 


"  In  her  days,  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety, 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants;  and  sing 
The  merty  songs  of  peace  to  aU  his  neigh- 
boura."t 

I 

*  '  Richard  III..'  Act  I.,  Scene  iir. 
I  <  Henry  VIII.,'  Act  v.,  8o«m  it. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


KING  JOHN. 


Thbbb  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakspere^s 
'King  John*  is  founded  on  a  former  play. 
That  play,  which  consists  of  two  Parts,  is 
entitled '  The  Troublesome  Raigne  of  John 
King  of  England,  with  the  Discoverie  of 
King  Richard  Oordelion's  base  son,  yulgarly 
named  the  Bastard  Fauconbridge ;  also  the 
death  of  King  John  at  Swinstead  Abbey.' — 
This  play  was  first  printed  in  1691.  The  first 
edition  has  no  author's  name  in  the  title- 
page  ; — the  second,  of  1611,  has,  "  Written 
by  W.  Sh.  ;*'— «nd  the  third,  of  1622,  gives 
the  name  of  '^  William  Shakspeare."  We 
think  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing that  the  attempt  to  fix  this  play  upon 
Shakspere  was  fraudulent ;  yet  Steevens,  in 
his  valuable  collection  of  "  Twenty  of  the 
Plays'*  that  were  printed  in  quarto,  says, 
^  the  author  (meaning  Shakspere)  seems  to 
have  been  so  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with 
this  play  as  to  have  written  it  almost  entirely 
anew."  Steevens  afterwards  receded  from 
this  opinion.  Coleridge,  too,  in  the  classifi- 
cation which  he  attempted  in  1802,  speaks 
of  the  old  '  King  John'  as  one  of  Shakspere's 
"  transition-works^-not  his,  yet  of  him." 
The  German  critics  agree  in  giving  the  ori- 
ginal authorship  to  Shakspere.  Tieck  holds 
that  the  play  first  printed  in  the  folio  of 
1623  is  amongst  the  poet's  latest  works — 
not  produced  before  1611  ;  and  that  pro- 
duction, he  considers,  called  forth  a  new 
edition  of  the  older  play,  which  he  deter- 
mines to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  works 
of  Shakspere.  Ulrici  holds  that '  The  Trou- 
blesome Beign  of  King  John'  was  written 
very  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  which  is  shown  by  its  eeal  against 


Catholicism,  which  he  describes  as  fanatical, 
by  its  glowing  patriotism  and  warlike  feel- 
ings ;  and  he  also  assigns  it  for  the  most  part 
to  Shakspere.  But  he  believes  that  the  poet 
here  wrought  upon  even  an  older  produc- 
tion, or  that  it  was  written  in  companionship 
with  some  other  dramatic  author.  In  the 
comic  scenes,  particularly  those  between 
Fauloonbridge  and  the  monks  and  nuns,  he 
can  discover  little  of  Shakspere's  "  facetious 
grace,"  but  can  trace  only  rudeness  and  vul- 
garity. He  suffered,  however,  says  Ulrici, 
the  scenes  to  remain,  because  they  suited 
the  humour  of  the  people.  Ulrici  perceives, 
further,  a  marked  difference  in  the  style  of 
this  old  play  and  the  undoubted  works  of 
our  poet.  In  the  greater  portion,  he  main- 
tains, the  language  and  characterization  are 
worthy  of  the  great  master.  Still  it  is  a 
youthful  labour — ^imperfect,  feeble,  essen- 
tially crude.  He  considers  that  the  notice 
of  Meres  applies  to  this  elder  performance. 
It  is  a  transition  to  the  'Henry  YI.,'  in 
which  Shakspere  is  more  himself.  Horn  is 
more  decided.  In  this  old  play  Shakspere, 
in  his  opinion,  manifested  his  knowledge  of 
the  relations  between  poetiy  and  history, 
and  in  his  youthful  hand  wielded  the  magic 
wand  which  was  to  become  so  potent  in  his 
riper  years. 

Assuming  that  Shakspere  did  not  write  the 
*  King  John'  of  1691,  it  is  impossible  now, 
except  on  very  general  principles,  to  deter- 
mine why  a  poet,  who  had  the  authentic  ma- 
terials of  history  before  him,  and  possessed 
beyond  all  men  the  power  of  moulding  those 
materials,  with  reference  to  a  dramatic  ac- 
tion, into  the  most  complete  and  beautiful 
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forms,  should  hare  subjected  himself,  in  the 
full  yigour  and  maturity  of  his  intellect,  to 
a  general  adherence  to  the  course  of  the 
conyentional  ^history'*  of  the  stage.  But  so 
it  is.  The '  King  John '  of  Shakspere  is  not 
the  'King  John'  of  the  historians  whom 
Shakspere  had  unquestionably  studied ;  it  is 
not  the  '  King  John'  of  his  own  imagination, 
casting  off  the  trammels  which  a  rigid  adop- 
tion of  the  facts  of  those  historians  would 
have  imposed  upon  him  ;  but  it  is  the  *  King 
John,*  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  characters,  and  in  the 
catastrophe — ^in  the  historical  truth,  and  in 
the  historical  error-— of  the  play  which  pre- 
ceded him  some  few  years.  This,  certainly, 
was  not  an  accident.  It  was  not  what,  in  the 
Tulgar  sense  of  the  word,  is  called  a  pla- 
giarism. It  was  a  submission  of  his  own 
original  powers  of  seizing  upon  the  feelings 
and  understanding  of  his  audience,  to  the 
stronger  power  of  habU  in  the  same  audience. 
The  history  of  John  had  been  familiar  to 
them  for  almost  half  a  century.  The  fa- 
miliarity had  grown  out  of  the  rudest  days 
of  the  drama,  and  had  been  established  in 
the  period  of  its  comparative  refinement 
which  immediately  preceded  Shakspere.  The 
old  play  of  'The  Troublesome  Reign'  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  a  Tigorous  graft  upon  the 
trunk  of  an  older  play,  which  ''  occupies  an 
intermediate  place  between  moralities  and 
historical  plays," — ^that  of  'Kynge  Johan,' 
by  John  Bale,  written  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  YI.  Shakspere,  then,  had  to 
choose  between  forty  years  of  stage  tradition 
and  the  employment  of  new  materials.  He 
took,  upon  principle,  what  he  found  ready  to 
his  hand.  But  upon  this  theory,  that  *  The 
Troublesome  Beign '  is  by  another  poet,  none  of 
the  transformations  of  classical  or  oriental 
fable,  in  which  a  new  life  is  transfused  into  an 
old  body,  can  equal  this  astonishing  example 
of  the  life-conferring  power  of  a  genius  such 
as  Shakspere*s.  On  the  other  hand,  if  '  The 
Troublesome  Reign'  be  a  yery  early  play  by 
Shakspere  himself  (and  we  doubt  this 
greatly),  the  undoubted  '  King  John'  offers 
the  most  marvellous  example  of  the  resources 
of  a  mature  intellect,  in  the  creation  of  cha- 
racters, in  the  conduct  of  a  story,  and  the 


employment  of  language,  as  compared  with 
the  crude  efforts  of  an  unformed  mind.  The 
contrast  is  so  remarkable  that  we  cannot  be- 
lieve in  this  theory,  even  with  the  whole 
body  of  German  critics  in  its  favour. 

Bale's ''pageant"  of  'Kynge  Johan'  has 
been  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  under 
the  judicious  editorship  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier. 
This  performance,  whidi  is  in  two  Parts,  has 
been  printed  from  the  original  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  written  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  presents  a  more  re- 
markable example  even  than  '  Howleglas,'  or 
'  Hick  Scomer '  (of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  Percy's  agreeable  '  Essay  on  the  Origin  of 
the  English  Stage  ')*,  of  the  extremely  low 
state  of  the  drama  only  forty  years  before 
the  time  of  Shakspere.  Here  is  a  play 
written  by  a  bishop ;  and  yet  the  dirty 
ribaldry  which  is  put  into  the  mouths  of 
some  of  the  characters  is  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion, and  quite  impossible  to  be  exhibited  by 
any  example  in  these  pages.  We  say  no- 
thing of  the  almost  .utter  absence  of  any 
poetical  feeling— of  the  dull  monotony  of 
the  versification— of  the  tediousness  of  the 
dialogue — of  the  inartificial  conduct  of  the 
story.  These  matters  were  not  greatly 
amended  till  a  very  short  period  before 
Shakspere  came  to  "reform  them  altogether." 
Our  object  in  mentioning  this  play  is  to  show 
that  the  'King  John'  upon  which  Shak- 
spere built  was,  in  some  degree,  constructed 
upon  the  '  Kynge  Johan'  of  Bale ;  and  that 
a  traditionary  'King  John'  had  thus  pos- 
sessed the  stage  for  nearly  half  a  century 
before  the  period  when  ShsJcspere  wrote  his 
'  King  John.'  There  might,  without  injury 
to  this  theory,  have  been  an  intermediate 
play.  We  avail  ourselves  of  an  extract  from 
Mr.  Collier's  Introduction  to  the  play  of 
Bale:— 

"  The  design  of  the  two  plays  of  '  Kynge 
Johan'  was  to  promote  and  confirm  the 
Befonnation,  of  which,  after  his  conver- 
sion, Bale  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  and 
unscrupulous  supporters.  This  design  he 
executed  in  a  manner  until  then,  I  appre- 
hend, unknown.    He  took  some  of  the  lead- 
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ing  and  popular  erents  of  the  reign  of  King 
JohD,  his  disputes  with  the  pope,  the  suffer^ 
ing  of  his  kingdom  under  the  interdict,  his 
suhsequent  submission  to  Bome^  and  his  im- 
puted death  by  poison  from  the  hands  of  a 
monk  of  Swinstead  Abbey,  and  applied  them 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. 
*  *  *  *  Xhis  early  application  of  historical 
events,  of  itself,  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
but  it  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  re- 
oollect  that  we  have  no  drama  in  our  lan- 
guage of  that  date  in  which  personages  con- 
nected with,  and  eugaged  in,  our  public 
aifiurs,  are  introduced.  In  '  Kyngo  Johan' 
we  haye  not  only  the  monarch  himself,  who 
figures  Tery  prominently  until  his  death,  but 
Pope  Innocent,  Cardinal  Pandulphus,  Ste- 
phen Langton,  Simon  of  Swinsett  (or  Swin- 
stead), and  a  monk  called  Raymundus ; 
besides  abstract  impersonations,  such  as 
England,  who  is  stated  to  be  a  widow, 
Imperial  Majesty,  who  is  supposed  to  take 
the  reins  of  goTemment  alter  the  death  of 
Kiug  John,  Nobilify,  Clergy,  Ciyil  Order, 
Treason,  Yerity,  and  Sedition,  who  may  be 
said  to  be  the  Vice,  or  Jester,  of  the  piece. 
Thus  we  hare  many  of  the  elements  of  his- 
torical plays,  such  as  they  were  acted  at  our 
public  theatres  forty  or  fifty  years  after- 
wards, as  well  as  some  of  the  ordinaiy  ma- 
terials of  the  old  moralities,  which  were 
gradually  exploded  by  the  introduction  of 
real  or  imaginary  characters  on  the  scene. 
Bale*s  play,  therefore,  occupies  an  interme- 
diate place  between  moralities  and  historical 
plays,  and  it  is  the  only  known  ezistiog  spe- 
cimen of  that  species  of  composition  of  so 
early  a  date." 

^niat  the  '  Kynge  Johan '  of  the  furious 
Protestant  bishop  was  known  to  the  writer 
ofthe' King  John*  of  1691,  we  haye  little 
doubt.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  point 
out  the  internal  eyidences  of  this ;  but  one 
minute  but  remarkable  similarity  may  be 
mentioned.  When  John  aniyes  at  Swinstead 
Abbey,  the  monks,  in  both  plays,  inyite  him 
to  their  treacherous  repast  by  the  cry  of 
*^  Wassail.**  In  the  play  of  Bale  we  haye  no 
incidents  whateyer  beyond  the  contests  be- 
tween John  and  the  pope— the  surrender  of 


the  crown  to  Ptaidnlph— aad  the  poisoning 
of  J<^  by  a  monk  at  Swinstead  Abb^. 
The  action  goes  on  yery  haltingly ; — ^but  not 
so  the  wordy  war  of  the  speakers.  A  vocabu- 
lary of  choice  terms  of  abuse,  familiarly  used 
in  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  might  be 
constructed  out  of  this  curious  performance. 
Here  the  play  of  1591  is  wonderfully  re- 
formed ; — and  we  have  a  diversified  action, 
in  which  the  story  of  Arthur  and  Constance^ 
and  the  wars  and  truces  in  Anjou,  are  brought 
to  relieve  the  exhibition  of  papal  domination 
and  monkish  treachery.  The  intolerance  of 
Bale  against  the  Ron^sh  church  is  the  moet 
fierce  and  rampant  exhibition  of  passion 
that  ever  assumed  the  ill-assorted  garb  of 
religious  seal.  In  the  John  of  1691  we  haye 
none  of  this  violence ;  but  the  writer  has  ex- 
hibited a  scene  of  ribaldry,  in  the  incident  of 
Faulconbridge  hunting  out  the  ^  angels  **  of 
the  monks;  for  he  makes  him  find  a  nun 
concealed  in  a  holy  man*s  chest  This,  no 
doubt,  would  be  a  popular  scene.  Shakspere 
has  not  a  word  of  it.  Mr.  Campbell,  to  our 
surprise,  thinks  that  Shakspere  might  have 
retained  **  that  scene  in  the  old  play  where 
Faulconbridge,  in  fulfilling  King  John*s  in- 
junction to  plunder  religious  houses,  finds  a 
young  smooth-skinned  nim  in  a  chest  where 
the  abbot^s  treasures  were  supposed  to  be  de- 
posited."* When  did  ever  Shakspere  lend 
his  authority  to  fix  a  stigma  upon  large 
classes  of  mankind,  in  deference  to  popular 
prejudice)  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  Shakspere's  '  John,'  as  op- 
posed to  the  grossneas  of  Bale  and  the  ribaldry 
of  his  immediate  predecessor,  is  the  utter 
absence  of  all  invective  or  sarcasm  against 
the  Romish  church,  apart  from  the  attempt 
of  the  pope  to  extort  a  base  submission  from 
the  English  king.  Here,  indeed,  we  have 
his  nationality  in  full  power ;— but  how  dif- 
ferent is  that  from  fostering  hatreds  between 
two  classes  of  one  people ! 

It  may  amuse  such  of  our  readers  as  have 
not  access  to  the  play  of  Bale,  or  to  the  'King 
John*  of  1591,  to  see  an  example  of  the  dif- 
ferent modes  in  which  the  two  writers  treat 
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the  game  lohjecl    tt^wnrtnteof  A^qown 

THE  '  KTKOB  JOHAK'  OP  BALE. 

"P.  This  ODtwaid  remone  that  ye  show 

here  erideni 
b  a  great  likelihood  and  token  ef  aaMndment 
How  ny  ye,  Kinge  Johan,  can  ye  find  now  in 

your  heart 
To  obey  Holy  Chnieh  and  gire  oiver  your 

froward  parti 
K.  J.  Were  it  so  poaaible  to  hold  the  enen^es 

hack, 
That  my  sweet  England  perish  not  in  this 

shipwreek. 
F.  PoMlble,  qaoth  he !  yea,  they  should  go 

hack  faideed. 
And  their  great  armies  to  some  other  qnarlerB 

lead, 
Or  else  they  have  not  so  many  good  Ueanngs 

now, 
B«t  as  many  cnnings  they  shall  have,  I  make 

God  avow. 
I  promise  yon,  sir,  ye  shall   have  special 

fiiToar 
If  ye  will  submit  your  self  to  Holy  Church 

here. 

♦  •  •  ♦ 

K.  J,  I  hare  east  in  my  mind  the  great  dis- 
pleasures of  war. 
The  dangen^  the  lesKS,  the  decays^  both  near 

andfiur; 
The  burning  of  towns,  the  throwing^  down  of 

huildingB, 
Destruction  of  com  and  cattle,  with  ether 

things; 
Defiling*  of  maids,  and  shedding  ef  ChiBtian 

blood, 
With  such  like  outrages,  neither  honesty  true, 

nor  good. 
These  things  eonsidered,  I  am  compelled  this 

hour 
To  resign  up  here  both  crown  and  regal  power. 

•  •  •  ♦ 

K,  /.  Here  I  submit  me  to  Pope  Innocent 
the  thred  [third], 
Desiring  mercy  of  his  holy  ihtherhead. 
P.  Gire  up  the  crown,  then,  it  shall  be  the 
better  for  ye : 
He  will  unto  you  the  mofe  ikTOuiable  be." 

TBS  '  nao  jobs'  or  1591. 

"Pandvlph,  John,  now  I  see  thy  hearty 
penitence. 


I  me  and  pity  thy 
One  way  is  left  to  reeonetia  tl^ysel^ 
And  only  one,  which  I  shall  show  to  thee. 
Thou  must  surrender  to  the  see  of  Bome 
Thy  crown  and  diadem,  then  shall  the  pope 
Defend  thee  finom  th' invasion  of  thy  fott. 
And  where  his  holiness  hath  kindled  Fiance, 
And  set  thy  subjects'  h^rts  at  war  with  thee. 
Then  shall  he  curse  thy  foes,  and  beat  them 

down. 
That  seek  the  discontentment  of  the  king. 
K.  J,  From  bad  to  worse,  or  I  mast  lose 

my  realm. 
Or  giTe  my  crown  for  penance  unto  Borne : 
A  miaeiy  more  piercing  than  the  darts 
That  break  from  burning  exhalations*  power. 
What,  shall  I  give  my  crown  with  this  right 

hand! 
No:  with  this  hand  defend  thy  crown  and 

thee. 
What  news  with  theel 

•  •  *  * 

K.J,  How  now,  lord  cardinal,  what 's  your 
bestadyice? 
These  mutinies  must  be  allayed  in  time. 
By  policy  or  headstrong  nge  at  least. 
0  John,  these  troubles  tire  thy  wearied  soul. 
And,  like  to  Luna  in  a  sad  eclipse. 
So  are  thy  thoughts  and  passions  for  this  news. 
Well  may  it  be,  when  kings  are  griercd  so. 
The  Tulgar  sort  work  princes*  oyerthrow. 

Card,  King  John,  for  not  effecting  of  thy 
plighted  TOW, 
This  strange  annoyance  happens  to  thy  land : 
But  yet  be  reconciled  unto  the  church. 
And  nothing  shall  be  grieyous  to  thy  state.** 

We  might  furnish  sereral  similar  parallels 
between  the  '  King  John*  of  1591,  and  the 
'  King  John '  of  Shakspere,  if  the  generalrcader 
would  not  be  likely  to  weary  of  such  minute 
criticisuL  But  we  may,  without  risk,  select  two 
specimens.  The  first  exhibits  the  different 
mode  in  which  the  eharaeUr  of  the  Bastard 
is  treated  in  the  two  plays.  In  the  play  of 
1581  he  is  a  bold,  mouthing  bmlly,  who  talks 
in  "  Ercles*  vein,**  and  somewhat  reminds  one 
of  "  Ancient  Pistol.**  There  is  not  a  particle 
ia  this  duiaeter  of  the  inrepvessible  gaiety — 
the  ha^y  mixture  of  fan  and  sarcasm^ — ^the 
laaghingwofds  aocompaoiyiBg  the  stem  deeds 
--which  distinguish  the  Bastard  of  Shak- 
spera.    We  purposely  hnye  selected  a  short 
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parallel  extract;  but  the  passagea  fiimuh  a 
key  to  the  principle  upon  which  a  dull  cha- 
racter 18  made  brilliant.  Our  poet  has  let 
in  the  siinlight  of  prodigious  animal  spirits, 
without  any  great  intellectual  refinement, 
(how  different  from  Mercutio!)  upon  the 
heavy  clod  that  he  found  ready  to  his 
hand:— 

THE  '  KINQ  JOHN '  OV  1591. 

''  Lym.  Methinks  that  lUchard's  pride  and 

Bichard's  fsU 
Should  be  a  precedent  t'  afiright  yon  all. 
Bast.  What  words  are  these  1  how  do  my 

sinews  shake  1 
My  &thef  s  foe  clad  in  my  other's  spoil ! 
A  thousand  furies  kindle  with  rerenge 
This  heart  that  choler  keeps  a  consistoiy, 
Searing  my  inwards  with  a  brand  of  hate : 
How  doth  Alecto  whisper  in  mine  ears^ — 
Delay  not,  Philip,  kill  the  yiUain  straight  ; 
Disrobe  him  of  the  matchless  monument 
Thy  fkthef  8  triumph  o'er  the  savages ! 
Base  herdgroom,  coward,  peasant,  worse  than 

a  threshing  slave. 
What  mak'st  thou  with  the  trophy  of  a  king?" 

SHAKSPSBl'8  '  KINO  JOHN.' 

'*Au8lL  Peace! 

BobL  Hear  the  crier. 

AvsL  What  the  devil  art  thou  1 

BasL  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with 

yoof 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  yon  alone. 
Tou  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  gees, 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard. 
I II  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right; 
Sirrah,  look  to 't ;  f  faith,  I  will,  i'  feith. 
Blanch.  Ob,  well  did  he  become  that  lion's 

robe, 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe ! 

BasL  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him 
As  great  Alcides*  shoes  upon  an  ass : — 
Buty  ass,  111  take  that  burthen  from  your 

back. 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders 

crack." 

The  second  extract  we  shall  make  is  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  modes  in  which 
the  same  passion  is  dealt  with  under  the 
same  circumstances.  The  situation  in  each 
play  is  where  Arthur  exhorts  his  mother  to 


be  content,  after  the  marriage  between  Lewis 
and  Blanch,  and  the  consequent  peace 
between  John  and  Philip : — 

THS  '  KINO  JOHN'  OF  1591. 

''  Art.  Kadam,  good  cheer,  these  drooping 

languishments 
Add  no  redress  to  salve  our  awkward  haps : 
If  Heaven  have  concluded  these  events, 
To  small  avail  is  bitter  pensiveness : 
Seasons  will  change,  and  so  our  present  grief 
Hay  change  with  them,  and  all  to  our  relief 
C&ruL  Ah,  boy,  thy  years  I  see  are  fitr  too 

green 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  these  caree : 
But  I,  who  see  the  poise  that  weigheth  down 
Thy  weal,  my  wish,  and  all  the  willing  means 
Wherewith  thy  fortune  and  thy  fame  should 

mounty — 
What  joy,  what  ease,  what  rest  can  lodge  in 

me. 
With  whom  all  hope  and  hap  do  disagree  1 
Art  Yet  ladies'  tears,  and  cares,  and  solemn 

shows, 
Bather  than  helps,  heap  up  more  work  for 

woes. 
CoTuL  If  any  power  will  hear  a  widow's 

plainty 
That  from  a  wounded  soul  implores  revenge. 
Send  fell  contagion  to  infect  this  clime, 
This  cursed  country,  where  the  traitors  breath, 
Whoee  peijuiy  (as  proud  Briareus) 
Beleaguers  all  the  sky  with  misbelief. 
He  promised,  Arthur,  and  he  sware  it  too. 
To  fence  thy  right,  and  check  thy  foeman's 

pride  ; 
But  now,  black-spotted  peijure  as  he  is, 
He  takes  a  truce  with  Elinor^s  damn'd  braty 
And  marries  Lewis  to  her  lovely  niece, 
Sharing  thy  fortune,  and  thy  birth-day's  gift. 
Between  these  lovers :  ill  betide  the  match  ! 
And  as  they  shoulder  thee  from  out  thine 

own. 
And  triumph  in  a  widow's  tearful  cares. 
So  Heavens  cross  them  with  a  thriftless  course ! 
Is  all  the  blood  spilt  on  either  part, 
Closing  the  crannies  of  the  thirsty  earth, 
Grown  to  a  love-game  and  a  bridal  feast  1" 

BHAXSPKBB'B  '  KINO  JOHN.* 

**  Art  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content. 
Const  If  thou,  that  bidd'st  me  be  content, 
wert  grim, 
Ugly,  and  sland'rons  to  thy  mother's  womb, 
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Full  of  nnpleaaiiig  biota  and  aightleas  stuna^ 
Lame,  fooliflh,  crooked,  swart^  prodigiooSy 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles  and  efeK>ffending 

markfly 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content; 
For  then  I  ahould  not  love  thee;  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy, 
Kature  and  Fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great: 
Of  Nature's  gifts  thou  mayst  with  lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose :  but  Fortune,  0 ! 
She  is  corrupted,  changed,  and  won  from  thee ; 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thy  uncle  John; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck'd  on 

France 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty. 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theira. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  Fortime,  and  king  John; 
That  strumpet  Fortune,  that  usurping  John : — 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  foxswoml 
Envenom  him  with  words ;  or  get  thee  gone. 
And  leave  those  woes  alone,  which  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  under-bear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 
CotuL  Thou  mayst,  thou  shalt ;  I  will  not 

go  with  thee : 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud : 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stoop. 
To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief. 
Let  kings  assemble ;  for  my  grief's  so  greats 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up :  here  I  and  sorrows  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it" 


Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to  Shakspere, 
speaking  of  the  division,  by  the  players,  of 
our  author's  works  into  comedies,  histories, 
and  tragedies,  thus  defines  what,  he  says, 
was  the  notion  of  a  dramatic  history  in  those 
times :  '^  History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with 
no  other  than  chronological  succession,  in- 
dependent on  each  other,  and  without  any 
tendency  to  introduce  and  regulate  the  con- 
clusion." Again,  speaking  of  the  unities  of 
the  critics,  he  says  of  Shakspere — *^  His  his- 
tories, being  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies, 
are  not  subject  to  any  of  their  laws ;  nothing 
more  is  necessary  to  all  the  praise  which 
they  expect  than  that  the  changes  of  action 
be  so  prepared  as  to  be  understood,  that  the 
incidents  be  yarious  and  affecting,  and  the 


characters  consistent,  natural,  and  distinct. 
No  other  unity  is  intended,  and,  therefore, 
none  is  to  be  sought.  In  his  other  works  he 
has  well  enough  preserved  the  unity  of  ac- 
tion." Taking  these  observations  together,  as 
a  general  definition  of  the  character  of  Shak- 
spere's  histories,  we  are  constrained  to  say 
that  no  opinion  can  be  farther  removed  from 
the  truth.  So  far  from  the  ^  unity  of  action " 
not  being  regarded  in  Shakspere's  histories, 
and  being  subservient  to  the  **  chronological 
succession,"  it  rides  over  that  succession 
whenever  the  demands  of  the  scene  require 
"  a  unity  of  a  higher  order,  which  connects 
the  events  by  reference  to  the  workers,  gives 
a  reason  for  them  in  the  motives,  and  presents 
men  in  their  causative  character."*  It 
is  this  principle  which  in  Shakspere  has 
giyen  offence  to  those  who  have  not  formed 
a  higher  notion  of  an  historical  play  than 
that  the  series  of  actions  should  be  the 
transcript  of  a  chronicle,  somewhat  elevated, 
and  somewhat  modified,  by  the  poetical  forin, 
but "  without  any  tendency  to  introduce  and 
regulate  the  conclusion." 

The  great  connecting  link  of  the  chain 
that  binds  together  all  the  series  of  actions 
in  the  '  King  John*  of  Shakspere,  is  the  fate 
of  Arthur,  In  this  series  of  actions  we  find 
no  erents  that  arise  out  of  other  causes. 
From  the  first  to  the  last  scene,  the  hard 
struggles  and  the  cruel  end  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Brittany  either  led  to  the  action,  or 
form  a  portion  of  it,  or  are  the  direct  causes 
of  an  ulterior  consequence.  We  must  entreat 
the  indulgence  of  our  readers  whilst  we  en- 
deavour to  establish  this  principle  somewhat 
in  detail. 

In  the  whole  range  of  the  Shaksperean 
drama  there  is  no  opening  scene  which  more 
perfectly  eichibits  the  effect  which  is  pro- 
duced by  coming  at  once,  and  without  the 
slightest  preparation,  to  the  main  business  of 
the  piece : — 

"  Now  say,  ChatUlon,  what  would  France  with 
usl" 

In  three  more  lines  the  phrase  "  borrow*d 
majesty"  at  once  explains  the  position  of 
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John;  ftnd  immediaiely  tftavwmids  we 

io  the  fonDal  aflsertion  hj  Fimoce  of  the  '^oei 

kwM  dum"  of  ''Arthur  Pbotagenet"— 

"  To  this  fiur  iiiUuid,  and  the  territories ; 
To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Ai^oa,  Toozaine^  Maine." 

As  rapid  m  the  ligfatning  of  which  John 
speaks  is  a  defiance  giren  and  xetomed. 
The  ambassador  is  commanded  to  ''depart 
in  peace;"  the  king's  mother  makes  an  im- 
portant reference  to  the  "ambitions  Con- 
stance;'* and  John  takes  np  the  position  for 
which  he  straggles  to  the  end, — 
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Our  strong  posseaaiony  and  our  right,  for  ua." 


Tkt  scene  of  the  Bastard  is  not  an  episode 
entirely  eat  off  from  the  main  action  of  the 
piece ;  his  loss  of  **  lands,"  and  his  **  new-made 
honour,**  were  necessary  to  attadi  him  to  the 
caose  of  John.  The  Bastard  is  the  one 
partisan  who  never  deserts  him. 

The  second  act  brings  as  into  the  rery 
heart  of  the  conflict  on  the  dahn  of  Arthur. 
What  a  Qothie  grandeor  nms  through  the 
whole  of  these  scenes !  We  see  the  men  of 
six  centuries  ago,  as  they  played  the  game 
of  their  personal  ambition— now  swearing 
hollow  friendships^  now  breathing  stem  de- 
nunciations;— now  affecting  compassion  for 
the  weak  and  the  suffering,  now  breaking 
&ith  with  the  orphan  and  the  mother; — now 

"  Gone  to  be* married,  gone  to  swear  a  peace;" 

now  keeping  the  feast  "with  slaughtered 
men  ;** — now  trembling  at,  and  now  braring, 
the  denunciations  of  spiritual  power; — and 
agreeing  in  nothing  but  to  bend  ''their 
sharpest  deeds  of  malice"  on  unoffending 
and  peaceful  citizens,  unless  the  citizens 
hare  some  "commodity"  to  offer  which  shall 
draw  them 

'*  To  a  most  base  and  vile-conclnded  peace." 

With  what  skOl  has  Shakspere,  whilst  he 
thus  painted  the  spirit  of  the  chivalrous 
times, — ^lofty  in  words,  but  sordid  in  acts, — 
given  us  a  running  commentary  which  in- 
terprets the  whole  in  the  sarcasms  of  the 
Bastard !  But  amidst  all  the  clatter  of  eonr 
ventional  dignity  which  we  find  in  the 
speeches  of  John,  and  Philips  and  Lewis,  and 


Anstiia,  the  real  cKgnity  ef  siiOBg  natural 
affectioiia  rises  orer  the  pomp  and  eircimi- 
stanee  of  regal  ambition  with  a  foroe  of 
contrast  which  is  little  less  than  sublime.  In 
the  second  act  Constance  is  almost  too  much 
mixed  up  with  the  dispute  to  let  us  quite 
feel  that  she  is  something  very  much  higher 
than  the  "ambitious  Constance.'*  Tet,eTen 
here,  how  sweetly  does  the  naturt  of  Arthur 
rise  up  amongst  these  fierce  broils,— con- 
ducted at  the  sword's  point  with  words  that 
are  as  sharp  as  swords^ — to  assert  the  su- 
prenuusy  of  gentleness  and  moderation : — 

"  Qood  my  mother,  peace ! 
I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  mj  grave; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that 's  made  for  me.** 

This  is  the  key-note  to  the  great  scene  of 
Arthur  and  Hubert  in  the  fourth  ad  But 
in  the  mean  time  the  maternal  terror  and 
anguish  of  Constance  become  the  prominent 
objects;  and  the  rival  kings,  the  haughty 
prelate,  the  fierce  knights,  the  yielding  citi- 
zens, appear  but  as  puppets  moved  by  destiny 
to  force  on  the  most  bitter  sorrows  of  that 
broken-hearted  mother.  Wo  have  here  the 
true  characteristic  of  the  drama  as  described 
by  the  philosophical  critic, — ^"  fate  and  will 
in  opposition  to  each  ether."  Mrs.  Jameson, 
in  her  very  delightful  work, '  The  Charactei^ 
istics  of  Women,'  has  formed  a  most  just 
and  beantiful  coneeption  of  the  character  of 
Constance : — 

"That  which  strikes  us  as  the  principal 
attribate  of  Constance  is  ;ie««r— power  of 
imagination,  of  will,  of  passien,  of  affection, 
oi  pride:  the  moral  energy,  that  faculty 
which  is  principally  exercised  in  self-control, 
and  gives  consistency  to  the  rest,  is  deficient ; 
at  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  ez- 
tiaordiaary  development  ef  sensibility  aad 
imagination,  which  lends  to  the  character  its 
rieh  poetical  colouring,  leaves  the  other 
qualities  comparatively  suboidinate.  Henoe 
it  b  that  the  whole  complexion  of  the  chft- 
raeter,  notwithstanding  its  amaiing  grandevr, 
is  so  exquintely  fisminine.  The  weakness  of 
the  woman,  w]m>  by  the  very  oonsciousneet 
of  that  weakness  is  worked  up  to  desperation 
aad  defiaaee,  the  fluctuations  ef  teaqaer  and 
the  bursts  of  sublime  passioD,  the  terrora, 
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the  impatienee,  and  the  teen,  ue  all  laost 
trae  to  feminme  utuxe.  The  energy  of 
Constmnee,  not  bemg  beaed  upon  strength  of 
character,  ruea  and  falli  with  the  tide  of 
passion.  Her  haughty  spirit  swells  against 
resistance,  and  is  excited  into  frenzy  by 
sorrow  and  disappointment;  while  neither 
from  her  towering  pride  nor  her  strength  of 
intellect  can  she  borrow  patience  to  submit, 
or  fortitude  to  endure." 

How  exquisitely  is  this  feminine  nature 
exhibited  when  Constance  affects  to  disbelioYe 
the  tale  of  Salisbury  that  the  kings  are  "  gone 
to  swear  a  peace;**  or  rather  makes  her 
words  struggle  with  her  half-belief,  in  yery 
weakness  and  desperation ! — 

"  Thou  shalt  be  punish'd  for  thus  frighting  me, 
For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears ; 
Oppress'd  with  wrongs,  end  therefore  full  of 

fean; 
A  widow,  hnsbandless,  subject  to  fean; 
A  woman,  naturally  bom  to  fean; 
And,  though  thou  now  confess  thou  didst  but 

jest 
With  my  Tex*d  spirit^  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  thia  day." 

Here  is  the  timid  hdpless  woman,  sick  eren 
at  the  shadows  of  coming  erents ;  but,  when 
the  shadows  become  realities,  the  haughty 
will, 

"  Like  a  proud  riTer  peering  o'er  his  bounds," 

asserts  its  supremacy  in  little  matters  which 
are  yet  within  its  control  :-— 

"  8aL  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kinga 

ComL  Thou  mayst^  thou  shall,  I  will  not 
go  with  thee : 

•    ♦    ♦    ♦    here  I  and  sorrows  sit; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it* 

The  pride  of  grief  for  a  while  triumphs  oTcr 
the  grief  itself  >^ 

"  Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  agunst  these  peijured 
kings!" 

She  casts  away  all  fear  of  consequenoei^  and 
defies  her  fidse  friends  with  words  that  ap- 
pear as  irrepiessiUe  as  her  tcan.  When 
Pandulph  arrives  upon  the  scene,  she  sees 
the  change  which  his  mission  is  to  work,  only 


through  the  medium  of  her  own  personal 
wrongs: — 

"  Good  Ikther  cardinal,  ciy  thou,  smen. 
To  my  keen  curses :  for,  without  my  wrong. 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him 
light" 

Reckless  of  what  may  follow,  she,  who 
formerly  exhorted  Philip, 

"  Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy. 
Lest  unadvised  yon  stain  your  swords  with 
blood," 

is  now  ready  to  encoimter  all  the  perilous 
chances  of  another  war,  and  to  exhort  France 
to  &11  off  from  England,  even  upon  her  knee 
''made  hard  with  kneeling.**  This  would 
appear  like  the  intensity  of  se^shness,  did 
we  not  see  the  passion  of  the  mother  in  every 
act  and  word.  It  is  thus  that  the  very  weak- 
ness of  Oonstance — the  impotent  rage,  the 
deceiving  hope — ^become  clothed  with  the 
dignity  that  in  ordinary  eases  belongs  to 
patient  suffering  and  reasonable  expectations. 
Soon,  however,  this  conflict  of  feeling — almost 
as  terrible  as  the  "  hysterica  passio**  of  Lear 
— is  swaDowed  up  in  the  mother's  sense  of 
her  final  bereavement : — 

"  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me. 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Bememben  me  <^  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stufis  out  his  vacant  garments- with  his  form ; 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well :  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do, 

«  •  •  • 

0  Lord  I  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  flur  son ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  I 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrowtir  cure !" 

Matchless  as  is  the  art  of  the  poet  in  these 
scenes; — ^matchless  as  an  exhibition  of 
maternal  sorrow  only,  apart  from  the  whirl- 
wind of  conflicting  passions  that  are  mixed 
up  with  that  sorrow ; — ^matchless  in  this  single 
point  of  view  when  compared  with  the 
'Hecuba*  whidi  antiquity  has  left  us*, 
and  with  the  'Merope*  whidi  the  imitators 
of  the  Greek  drama  have  attempted  to  revive ; 
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we  to  belieye  that  Shakspeie  intended 
that  our  hearts  should  sustain  this  laceration, 
and  that  the  effects  should  pass  away  when 
Constance  quits  the  stage  ?  Are  we  to  belieye 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  his  ^incidents 
should  be  yarious  and  affecting,"  but  **  inde- 
pendent on  each  other,  and  without  anj 
tendency  to  produce  and  regulate  the  con- 
clusion?** Was  there  to  be  no  ''unity  of 
feeling"  to  sustain  and  eleyate  the  action  to 
the  end  ?  Was  his  tragedy  to  be  a  mere  dance 
of  Fantoccini  1  No,  no.  The  remembrance  of 
Constance  can  neyer  be  separated  from  the 
after-scenes  in  which  Arthur  appears ;  and,  at 
the  yery  last,  when  the  poison  has  done  its 
work  upon  the  guilty  king,  we  can  scarcely 
help  belieying  that  the  spirit  of  Constance 
hoyers  oyer  him,  and  that  the  echo  of  the 
mother's  cries  is  eyen  more  insupportable 
than  the  ''bum*d  bosom"  and  the  ^parched 
lips,"  which  neither  his  ''kingdom's  riyers" 
nor  the  "bleak  winds"  of  the  north  can 
"  comfort  with  cold." 

Up  to  the  concluding  scene  of  the  third 
act  we  haye  not  learnt  from  Shakspere  to 
hate  John.  We  may  think  him  an  usurper. 
Our  best  sympathies  may  be  with  Arthur 
and  his  mother.  But  he  is  bold  and  con- 
fident, and  some  remnant  of  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  Plantagenets  giyes  him  a  lofty 
and  gallant  bearing.  We  are  not  eyen  sure, 
from  the  first,  that  he  had  not  something  of 
justice  in  his  quarrel,  eyen  though  his 
mother  confidentially  repudiates  "  his  right." 
In  the  scene  with  Pftndulph  we  completely 
go  with  him.  We  haye  yet  to  know  that  he 
would  one  day  crouch  at  the  feet  of  the 
power  that  he  now  defies  ;  and  be  has  there- 
fore all  our  yoices  when  he  tells  the  wily 
and  sophistical  cardinal 

''  That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions.*' 

But  the  expression  of  one  thofugkt  that  had 
long  been  lurking  in  the  breast  of  John 
sweeps  away  eyery  feeling  but  that  of  hatied, 
and  worse  than  hatred ;  and  we  see  nothing, 
hereafter,  in  the  king,  but  the  creeping, 
cowardly  assassin,  prompting  the  deed  which 
he  is  afraid  almost  to  name  to  himself,  with 
the  lowest  flattery  of  his  instrument,  and 


showing  us,  as  it  were,  the  sting  which 
wounds,  and  the  slayer  which  pollutes,  of  the 
yenomous  and  loathsome  reptile.    The 

"  Come  hither,  Hubert    0  my  gentle  Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much" — 

the 

"  By  Heayen,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  ashamed 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee — ** 

make  our  flesh  creep.  The  warrior  and  the 
king  yanish.  If  Shakspere  had  not  exercised 
his  consummate  art  in  making  John  moye 
thus  stealthily  to  his  purpose  of  blood — ^if  he 
had  made  the  suggestion  of  Arthur's  death 
what  John  afterwards  pretended  it  was — 
"  the  winking  of  authority  " — ^the  ^  humour  " 


"Of  dangerous  migesty,  when,  perchance,  it 
frowns,* 

we  might  haye  seen  him  hemmed  in  with 
reyolted  subjects  and  foreign  inyaders  with 
something  like  compassion.  But  this  exhibi- 
tion of  low  craft  and  desperate  yiolence  we 
can  neyer  foigiye. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  act,  when  Pan- 
dulph  instigates  the  Dauphin  to  the  inyasion 
of  England,  the  poet  oyerleaps  the  historical 
succession  of  eyents  by  many  years,  and 
makes  the  expected  death  of  Arthur  the 
motiye  of  policy  for  the  inyasion : — 

"The  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change; 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt,  and  wrath. 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers*  ends  of  John." 

Here  is  the  link  which  holds  together  the 
dramatic  action  still  entire ;  and  it  wonder- 
fully binds  up  all  the  succeeding  events  of 
the  play. 

In  the  fourth  act  the  poet  has  put  forth 
all  his  power  of  the  pathetic  in  the  same 
ultimate  direction  as  in  the  grief  of  Con- 
stance. The  theme  is  not  now  the  affection 
of  a  mother  driven  to  frenzy  by  the  circum- 
stances of  treacherous  friends  and  victorious 
foes  ;  but  it  is  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
yety  helplessness  of  her  orphan  boy,  triumph- 
ing in  its  truth  and  artlessness  oyer  the  evil 
nature  of  the  man  whom  John  had  selected 
to  destroy  his  yictim,  as  one 
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"  Fit  for  bloody  TilUOny, 
Apt,  liable,  to  be  employed  in  danger." 

It  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  attempt  any 
leng^ened  comment  on  that  most  beautiful 
scene  between  Arthur  and  Hubert^  which 
carries  on  the  main  action  of  this  play. 
Hazlitt  has  truly  said, "  If  anything  erer  was 
penned,  heart-piercing,  mixing  the  extremes 
of  terror  and  pity,  of  that  which  shocks  and 
that  which  soothes  the  mind,  it  is  this 
scene.**  When  Hubert  giyes  up  his  purpose, 
we  do  not  the  less  feel  that 

'*  The  bloody  fingexa'  ends  of  John** 

haye  not  been  washed  of  their  taint : — 

"  Tour  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead," 

tells  us,  at  once,  that  no  relenting  of  John^s 
purpose  had  prompted  the  compassion  of 
Hubert.  Pleased,  therefore,  are  we  to  see 
the  retribution  beginning.  The  murmurs  of 
the  peers  at  the  "  once  again  crown*d,** — ^the 
lectures  which  Pembroke  and  Salisbury  read 
to  their  soTereign, — are  but  the  preludes  to 
the  demand  for  ^ihe  enfranchisement  of 
Arthur."  Then  come  the  dissembling  of 
John, — 

"  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand," — 

and  the  bitter  sarcasms  of  Salisbury  and 
Pembroke  :— 

"  Indeed  we  feared  his  sickness  was  past  cure. 
Indeed  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he  was, 
Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick." 

''This  must  be  answered"  is  as  a  knell  in 
John's  ears.  Throughout  this  scene  the  king 
is  prostrate  before  his  nobles; — ^it  is  the 
prostration  of  guilt  without  the  energy 
which  too  often  accompanies  it.  Contrast 
the  scene  with  the  unconquerable  intellectual 
actirity  of  Richard  III.,  who  neyer  winces  at 
reproach,  seeing  only  the  success  of  his 
crimes  and  not  the  crimes  themselyes, — as, 
for  example,  his  answer  in  the  scene  where 
his  mother  and  the  widow  of  Edward  up- 
braid him  with  his  murders, — 

"  A  flourish,  tmmpets  !  strike  alamms,  drums ! 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Bail  on  the  Lord's  anointed." 

The  messenger  appears  from  France : — ^the 


mother  of  John  is  dead ; — **  Constance  in  a 
frenzy  died ;"  the  **  powers  of  France  "  haye 
aniyed  "  under  the  Bauphin«"  Superstition 
is  brought  in  to  terrify  still  more  the  weak 
king,  who  is  already  terrified  with  ^  subject 
enemies*'  and  ''adverse  foreigners."  The 
"prophet  of  Pomfret  '*  and  the  "five  moons*' 
affiight  him  as  much  as  the  consequences  of 
'^  young  Arthur's  death."  He  turns  upon 
Hubert  in  the  extremity  of  his  fears,  and 
attempts  to  put  upon  his  instrument  all  the 
guilt  of  that  deed.  Never  was  a  more  striking 
display  of  the  equivocations  of  conscience 
in  a  weak  and  guilty  mind.  Shakspere  is 
here  the  true  interpreter  of  the  secret  excuses 
of  many  a  criminal,  who  would  shift  upon 
accessories  the  responsibility  of  the  deviser 
of  a  wicked  act,  and  make  the  attendant 
circumstances  more  powerful  for  evil  than 
the  internal  suggestions.  When  the  truth 
is  avowed  by  Hubert,  John  does  not  rejoice 
that  he  has  been  spared  the  perpetration  of 
a  crime,  but  he  is  prompt  enough  to  avail 
himself  of  his  altered  position  :— 

"  0  haste  thee  to  the  peers." 

Again  he  crawls  before  Hubert.  But  the 
storm  rolls  on. 

The  catastrophe  of  Arthur's  death  follows 
instantly  upon  the  rejoicing  of  him  who 
exclaimed,  "  Doth  Arthur  live  ?"  in  the  hope 
to  find  a  safety  in  his  preservation  upon  the 
same  selfish  principle  upon  which  he  had 
formerly  sought  a  security  in  his  destruction. 
In  a  few  simple  lines  we  have  the  sad  dra- 
matic story  of  Arthur's  end : — 

"  The  wall  is  high )  and  yet  will  I  leap  down : — 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not ! — 
There 's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me ;  if  they  did, 
This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguised  mo 

quite. 
I  am  afraid;  and  yet  I  '11  venture  it" 

How  marvellously  does  Shakspere  subject  all 
his  characters  and  situations  to  the  empire 
of  common  sense !  The  Arthur  of  the  old 
play,  after  receiving  his  mortal  hurt,  makes 
a  long  oration  about  his  mother.  The  great 
dramatist  carries  on  the  now  prevailing 
feeling  of  the  audience  by  one  pointed 
line : — 

"  0  me !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones." 
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If  «n  J  other  recollection  were  wanting,  these 
simple  words  would  make  us  feel  that  J<^ 
was  as  surely  the  murderer  of  Arthur,  when 
tiie  terrors  of  the  boy  dzoYO  him  to  an  incon- 
siderate attempt  to  escape  from  his  prison, 
as  if  the  ssmssin,  as  some  have  represented, 
rode  with  him  in  the  dim  twilight  by  the 
side  of  a  diff  that  oTerhung  the  sea,  and 
suddenly  hurled  the  victim  firom  his  horse 
into  the  engulfing  waye ;  or  as  if  the  king 
tempted  him  to  descend  from  his  prison  at 
Bouen  at  the  midnight  hour,  and,  instead  of 
giving  him  freedom,  stifled  his  prayers  for 
pity  in  the  waters  of  the  Seine.  It  is  thus 
that  we  know  the  anger  of  *^  the  distempered 
lords  "  is  a  just  anger,  when,  finding  Arthur's 
body,  they  kneel  before  th»t  **  ruin  of  sweet 
life,"  and  tow  to  it  the  "  worship  of  revenge." 
The  short  scene  between  Salisbury,  Pem- 
broke, the  Bastard,  and  Hubert^  which  im- 
mediately succeeds,  is  as  siurited  and 
characteristic  as  anything  in  the  play. 
Here  we  see  "the  invinciUe  knights  of 
old"  in  their  most  elevated  character — 
fiery,  implacable,  arrogant,  but  still  drawing 
their  swords  in  the  cause  of  right,  when  that 
cause  was  intelligible  and  undoubted.  The 
character  of  Faulconbridge  here  rises  far 
above  what  we  might  have  expected  from 
the  animal  courage  and  the  exuberant  spirits 
of  the  Faulconbridge  of  the  former  acts. 
The  courage  is  indeed  here  beyond  all 
doubt : — 

"  Thou  wext  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury : 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot, 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
1 11  strike  thee  dead." 

But  we  were  scarcely  prepared  for  the  rush 
of  tenderness  and  humanity  that  accompany 
the  courage,  as  iu  the  speech  to  Hubert : — 

"  If  thou  didst  but  consent 
To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair, 
And,  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest 

thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee ;  a  rush  will  be 
A  beam  to  hang  thee  on ;  or,  wouldst  thou 

drown  thyself, 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon. 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean, 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up.** 


It  is  this  instinctive  justice  in  Faulconbridge, 
— ^this  readinees  to  uplift  the  strong  hand  in 
what  he  thinks  a  just  ^uairel, — this  aban- 
donment of  consequences  in  the  expression 
of  his  opinions^ — ^that  commands  our  sympa- 
thies for  him  whenever  he  appears  upon  the 
scene.  The  motives  upon  which  he  acts  are 
entirely  the  antagonist  motives  by  which 
John  is  moved.  We  have,  indeed,  in  Shak- 
spere  none  of  the  essay-writing  contrasts  of 
smaller  authors.  We  have  no  asserters  of 
adverse  prindples  made  to  play  at  soohmw, 
with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  like  the  Moloch 
and  Belial  of  Milton.  Bat»  after  some  re- 
flection upon  what  we  have  read,  we  feel 
that  he  who  leapt  into  Conir-de-lion^s  throne, 
and  he  who  hath  "a  trick  of  Coeur-de-lion*s 
free,"  are  as  opposite  as  if  they  were  the 
formal  personifications  of  subtiety  and  can- 
dour, cowardice  and  courage,  cruelty  and 
kindliness.  The  fox  and  the  lion  are  not 
more  strongly  contrasted  than  John  and 
Faulconbridge ;  and  the  poet  did  not  make 
the  contrast  by  accident.  And  yet  with  what 
incomparable  management  are  John  and  the 
Bastard  held  together  as  allies  throughout 
these  scenes.  In  the  onset  the  Bastard 
receives  honour  from  the  hands  of  John, — 
and  he  is  grateful  In  the  conclusion  he 
sees  his  old  patron,  weak  indeed  and  guilty, 
but  surrounded  with  enemies, — and  he  will 
not  be  faithless.  When  John  quails  before 
the  power  of  a  spiritual  tyrant,  the  Bastard 
stands  by  him  in  the  place  of  a  higher  and  a 
better  nature.  He  knows  the  dangers  that 
surround  his  king : — 

"All  Kent  hath  yielded;  nothing  there  holds 
out 
Bat  Dover  castle:  London  hath  received. 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  dauphin  and  his  powen : 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy." 

But  no  dangers  can  daunt  his  resolution : — 

"  Let  not  the  world  see  fear,  and  sad  distrust. 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye: 
Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire; 
Threaten  the  threaVner,  and  ontfiuse  the  brow 

■  Of  bragging  horror :  so  shall  inferior  eyes, 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great, 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  reBdution," 
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Tlie  very  necewity  for  iheie  sUrriag  wordM 
would  show  us  that  fxom  heaeeibrth  John  is 
but  a  puppet  without  a  will.  Tha  blight  of 
Arthur's  death  is  upon  him ;  aad  he  moves 
on  to  his  owA  destiny,  whilst  Faulconbridge 
defies  or  fights  with  his  enemies ;  and  his 
reYolted  lords,  eren  while  they  swear 

"  A  Tolmtary  aeal,  sod  unniged  fidth," 

to  the  invader,  bewail  their  revolt  and 
lament 

"That,  lor  the  health  awl  physe  of  ow  righ^ 
We  eanaoi  deal  but  with  the  reiy  head 
Of  stent  iiynBtioe  and  eonloaed  wrong* 

But  the  great  retribution  still  moyes  on- 
ward. The  cause  of  England  is  triumphant ; 
^  the  lords  are  all  come  Lack  C — ^but  the 
king  is  '^poiscmed  by  a  monk  f*~- 

'' Poisoa'd,— Ul  &ie,^— dead,  teaoek,  cart  eff: 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  eome^ 
To  thmat  his  iqr  fiagera  in  my  maw; 
JN'or  let  my  kingdom's  riTen  take  their  eomae 
Through  my  bom'd  bosom;  nor  entreat  the 

north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched 

lips, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold : — ^I  do  not  ask  yon 

much, 
I  beg  eold  comfort;  and  you  are  so  strait. 
And  so  ingratefnl,  you  deny  me  that" 

The  intexral  of  fourteen  years  between  the 
death  of  Arthur  and  the  death  of  John  is 


aniiihilated.  Causes  and  oonaeqaeaeea, 
separated  in  the  proper  history  by  long 
digressioDS  and  tedious  episodei^  an  brought 
together.  The  attiU»uted  murder  of  Arthur 
lost  John  ail  tiio  inhiwitineoi  of  the  hoaae 
of  Ai^u,  and  allowed  the  house  of  ChqMt  to 
triumph  in  his  ofnthrow.  Out  of  this  grow 
a  larger  ambition,  aad  Kngland  was  invaded. 
The  death  of  Arthur  and  the  OTonts  which 
marked  the  last  days  of  John  were  separated 
in  their  caoee  and  effect  by  time  only,  over 
which  the  poet  ieaps.  It  is  said  that  a  man 
who  was  on  the  point  of  drowning  saw.  In  an 
instuit^  all  the  events  of  his  lifii  in  oonnectioB 
wilJi  his  j^pproaehxng  end.  So  sees  the  poet. 
It  is  his  to  bring  the  beginnings  aad  the 
ends  of  erenta  into  that  real  union  and  de- 
pendeaoe  whidi  even  the  philoeophieU 
historian  may  orerlook  in  tracing  tiieir 
eourse.  It  if  the  poet*s  efice  to  preserve  a 
unity  of  action ;  it  is  the  historian's  to  show 
a  consistency  of  progross.  In  tiie  chroniclers 
we  have  manifold  changes  of  fortune  in  the 
life  of  J<^  afler  Arthur  of  Brittany  has 
£allen.  In  Shakspere  Arthur  4tf  Brittany  is 
at  once  revenged.  The  heartbroken  mother 
and  her  boy  aro  not  the  only  sufferers  from 
double  oounes.  The  n^int  of  Constance  is 
appeased  by  the  fiaU  of  John.  Hie  Niobe  of 
a  Gothic  age^  who  vainly  sought  to  shield 
her  child  from  as  stem  a  destiny  as  that 
with  which  Apollo  and  Artemis  pursued  the 
daughter  of  Tantalus,  may  rest  in  peace. 


CHAPTER  II. 
A  UIDSUHMERNIOHT'S  DREAM. 


'A  MiD8UMiiB»-KionT*B  Dbjbam'  was  first 
printed  in  1600.  In  that  year  thero  ap- 
peared two  editions  of  the  play: — ^the  one 
published  by  Thomas  Fisher,  a  bookseller; 
the  other  by  James  Boberts,  a  printer.  The 
differences  between  these  two  editions  are 
very  slight*  Steevens,  in  his  collection  of 
twenty  plays,*  has  reprinted  that  by  Roberts, 
giving   the  variations  of   the  edition  by 


Fisher.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  both  of 
these  were  printed  with  the  consent  of  the 
author,  or  whether  one  was  genuine  and  the 
other  pirated.  If  the  entries  at  Stationers* 
Hall  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  pro- 
prietary right,  the  edition  by  Fisher  is  the 
guiuine  one,  ^  A  booke  called  A  Mydsomer 
Kyghte  Dreame*  having  been  entered  by 
him  Oct.  8,  1600.    One  thing  is  perfectly 
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clear  to  us  —  Uuit  the  original  of  these 
editions,  whicheyer  it  might  be,  was  printed 
from  a  genuine  copy,  and  carefully  super- 
intended through  the  press.  The  text  ap- 
pears to  us  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  be, 
considering  the  state  of  typography  in  that 
day.  There  is  one  remarkable  eyidenoe  of 
this.  The  prologue  to  the  interlude  of  the 
Clowns,  in  the  fifth  act,  is  purposely  made 
inaccurate  in  its  punctuation  throughout. 
The  speaker  "  does  not  stand  upon  points." 
It  was  impossible  to  have  effected  the  object 
better  than  by  the  punctuation  of  Boberts^s 
edition;  and  this  is  precisely  one  of  those 
matters  of  nicety  in  which  a  printer  would 
have  fedled,  unless  he  had  followed  an  ex- 
tremely dear  copy,  or  his  proofs  had  been 
conrected  by  an  author  or  an  editor.  The 
play  was  not  reprinted  after  1600,  till  it  was 
collected  into  the  folio  of  1623 ;  and  the 
text  in  that  edition  differs  in  few  instances, 
and  those  very  slight  ones,  from  that  of  the 
preceding  quartos. 

Malone  has  assigned  the  composition  of 
'A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream*  to  the  year 
1594.  We  are  not  disposed  to  object  to  this, 
— indeed  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
has  pretty  exactly  indicated'  the  precise  year, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  proved  by  one  or  two 
allusions  which  the  play  contains.  But  we 
entirely  object  to  the  reasons  upon  which 
Malone  attempts  to  show  that  it  was  one  of 
our  author's  "  earliest  attempts  in  comedy." 
He  derives  the  proof  of  this  from  *^  the  poetry 
of  this  piece,  glowing  with  all  the  warmth  of 
a  youtkful  and  lively  imagination,  the  many 
scenes  which  it  contoins  of  almost  continual 
rhyme,  the  poverty  of  the  fable,  and  want  of 
discrimination  among  the  higher  personages." 
Malone  would  place  '  A  Midsummer-Kight's 
Dream'  in  the  same  rank  as  '  The  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,*  '  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,* 
and  'The  Comedy  of  Errors;*  and  he  sup- 
poses all  of  them  written  within  a  year  or 
two  of  each  other.  We  have  no  objection  to 
believe  that  our  poet  wrote  *  A  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream*  when  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  that  is  in  1594.  But  it  so  far  exceeds 
the  three  other  comedies  in  all  the  higher 
attributes  of  poetry,  that  we  cannot  avoid 
repeating  here  the  opinion  which  we  have 


before  expressed,  that  he  had  written  these 
for  the  stage  before  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
when  he  was  a  considerable  shareholder  in 
the  Blackfriars  company,  some  of  them,  per- 
haps, as  early  as  1585,  at  which  period  the 
vulgar  tradition   assigns  to  Shakspere— a 
husband,  a  father,  and  a  man  conscious  of 
the  possession  of  the  very  highest  order  of 
talent— the  dignified  office  of  holding  horses 
at  the  theatre  door.    The  year  1594  is,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  period  where  we  would 
place  '  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,'  with 
reference  to  our  strong  belief  that  Shakspere's 
earliest  plays  must  be  assigned  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  dramatic  career ;  and  that 
two  or  three  even  of  his  great  works  had 
then  been  given  to  the  world  in  an  unformed 
shape,  subsequently  worked  up  to  complete- 
ness and  perfection.    But  it  appears  to  us  a 
misapplication  of  the  received  meaning  of 
words  to  talk  of  ^  the  warmth  of  a  youthful 
and  lively  imagination"  with  reference  to 
'  A  Midsummer-Night's    Dream,'   and    the 
Shakspere  of  thirty.    We  can  understand 
these  terms  to  apply  to  the  unpruned  luxu- 
riance of  the  'Venus  and  Adonis;*  but  the 
poetry  of  this  piece,  the  almost  continual 
rhyme,  and  even  the  poverty  of  the  &blc, 
are  to  us  evidences  of  the  very  highest  art 
having  obtained  a  perfect  mastery  of  its 
materials  after  years  of  patient  study.    Of 
all  the  dramas  of  Shakspere  there  is  none 
more   entirely  harmonious    than  '  A  Mid-  { 
summer-Night's  Dream.'    All  the  incidents, 
all  the  characters,  are  in  perfect  subordina- 
ation  to  the  will  of  the  poet    *^  Throughout 
the  whole  piece,"  says  Malone,  "the  more 
exalted  characters  are  subservient  to   the 
interests  of  those  beneath  them."    Precisely 
60.    An  unpractised  author— one  who  had 
not  '^a  youthful  and  lively  imagination" 
under  perfect  control, — ^when  he   had   got 
hold  of  the  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  of  the 
heroic  ages,  would  have  made  them  ultra- 
heroical.     They   would    have   commanded 
events,  instead  of  moving  with  the  super- 
natural influence  around  them  in  harmony 
and  proportion.    "  Theseus,  the  associate  of 
Herctdes,  is  not  engaged  in  any  adventure 
worthy  of  his  rank  or  reputation,  nor  is  he 
in  reality  an  agent  throughout  the  play." 
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Precisely  so.  An  immature  poet,  again,  if 
the  marvellous  creation  of  Oberon  and  Ti- 
tania,  and  Puck,  could  have  entered  into  such 
a  mind,  would  have  laboured  to  make  the 
power  of  the  fairies  produce  some  strange 
and  striking  events.  But  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  Sbakspere*s  conception  is,  that, 
under  the  supernatural  influence,  "  the 
human  mortals**  move  precisely  according 
to  their  respective  natures  and  habits.  De- 
metrius and  Lysander  are  impatient  and 
revengeful ; — Helena  is  dignified  and  affec- 
tionate, with  a  spice  of  female  error;  — 
Hermia  is  sonfewhat  vain  and  shrewish. 
And  then  Bottom !  Who  but  the  most  skilful 
artist  could  have  given  us  such  a  character  ? 
Of  him  Malone  says,  '^Shakspeare  would 
naturally  copy  those  manners  first  with 
which  he  was  first  acquainted.  The  am- 
bition of  a  theatrical  candidate  for  applause 
he  has  happily  ridiculed  in  Bottom  the 
weaver.**  A  l^eatrical  candidate  for  ap- 
plause! Why,  Bottom  the  weaver  is  the 
representative  of  the  whole  human  race. 
His  confidence  in  his  own  power  is  equally 
profound,  whether  he  exclaims,  ''Let  me 
play  the  lion  too;**  or  whether  he  sings 
alone,  ''that  they  shall  hear  I  am  not 
afraid ;"  or  whether,  conscious  that  he  is 
surrounded  with  spirits,  he  cries  out,  with 
his  voice  of  authority,  '*  Where  *s  Peas-blos- 
som T*  In  every  situation  Bottom  is  the 
same, — ^the  same  personification  of  that  self- 
love  which  the  simple  cannot  conceal,  and 
the  wise  can  with  difficulty  suppress.  Ma- 
lone thus  concludes  his  analysis  of  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  chronology  of  'A 
Midsummer-Night*s  Dream  :*  —  "  That  a 
drama,  of  which  the  principal  personages 
are  thus  insignificant,  and  the  fable  thus 
meagre  and  uninteresting,  was  one  of  our 
author*8  earliest  compositions,  does  not,  there- 
fore seem  a  very  improbable  conjecture ;  nor 
are  the  beauties  with  which  it  is  em- 
bellished inconsistent  with  this  supposition.** 
The  beauties  with  which  it  is  embellished 
include,  of  course,  the  whole  rhythmical 
structure  of  the  versification.  The  poet  has 
here  put  forth  all  his  strength.  We  ven- 
ture to  offer  an  opinion  that,  if  any  single 
composition  were  required  to  exhibit  the 


power  of  the  English  language  for  purposes 
of  poetry,  that  composition  would  be  the 
'  Midsummer-Night*s  Dream.*  This  won- 
derful model,  which,  at  the  time  it  appeared, 
must  have  been  the  commencement  of  a 
great  poetical  revolution, — and  which  has 
never  ceased  to  influence  our  higher  poetry, 
from  Fletcher  to  Shelley, — ^was,  according  to 
Malone,  the  work  of  "  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare,  even  in  iU  minority.^'* 

Mr.Hallam  has,  as  might  be  expected, 
taken  a  much  more  correct  view  of  this 
question  than  Malone.  He  places  '  A  J^Iid- 
summer-Night*s  Dream*  among  the  early 
plays ;  but,  having  mentioned  '  The  Comedy 
of  Errors,*  'The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yerona,' 
'  Love's  Labour  *s  Lost,*  and  '  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,'  he  adds,  "  Its  superiority  to  those 
we  have  already  mentioned  affords  some 
presumption  that  it  was  written  after  them.****^ 

'A  Midsunmier-Night*s  Dream*  is  men- 
tioned by  Francis  Meres  in  1598.  The  date 
of  the  first  publication  of  the  play,  therefore, 
in  1600,  does  not  tend  to  fix  its  chronology. 
Kor  is  it  very  material  to  ascertain  whether 
it  preceded  1598  by  three,  or  four,  or  five 
years.  The  state  of  the  weather  in  1593 
and  1594,  when  England  was  visited  with 
peculiarly  ungenial  seasons,  may  have  sug- 
gested Titania*s  beautiful  description  in  Act 
II.,  Scene  2.  The  allusion  of  two  lines  in 
Act  y.  is  by  no  means  so  clear : — 

"The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the 
death 
Of  learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary." 

This  passage  was  once  thought  to  allude 
to  the  death  of  Spenser.  But  the  misfortunes 
and  the  death  of  Spenser  did  not  take  place 
till  1509.  Even  if  the  allusion  were  inserted 
between  the  first  production  of  the  piece  and 
its  publication  in  1600,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  an  elegy  on  the  great  poet 
could  have  been  called 

"  Some  satire,  keen  and  critical." 

« 

T.  Warton  suggested  "  that  Shakspeare  here, 
perhaps,  alluded  to  Spenser's  poem  entitled 
'  The  Tears  of  the  Muses,  on  the  Neglect  and 
Contempt  of  Learning.'      This   piece  first 

*  •  Littrmtnn  of  Eorop*,'  toL  iL  p.  387* 
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appeared  in  quarto,  with  others,  1591."  We 
greatly  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  eoujeo- 
tore^  which  Malone  has  adopted.  Spenser^s 
poem  is  certainly  a  satire  in  one  sense  of  the 
word ;  for  it  makes  the  Muses  lament  that 
all  the  glorious  productions  of  men  that 
proceeded  from  their  influence  had  yanished 
from  the  earth.    All  that 


it 


was  wont  to  work  delight 


Through  the  dirine  infusion  of  their  skill. 
And  all  that  else  seemed  fair  and  fresh  in  sight, 
So  made  by  nature  for  to  serve  their  will, 
Was  turned  now  to  dismal  heayiness, 
Waa  turned  now  to  dreadful  ugliness." 

Clio  complains  that  mighty  peers  '^only 
boast  of  arms  and  ancestry;"  Melpomene, 
that  ''all  man^s  life  meseems  a  tragedy;" 
Thalia  is  ''made  the  servant  of  the  many;" 
Euterpe  weeps  that  "  now  no  pastoral  is  to 
be  heard ;"  and  so  on.  These  laments  do 
not  seem  to  be  identical  with  the 


" mourning  for  the  decUh 

Of  learning,  late  deceased  in  heggaryj* 

These  expressions  are  too  precise  and  limited 
to  refer  to  the  tears  of  the  Muses  for  the 
decay  of  knowledge  and  art.  We  cannot 
divest  ourselves  of  the  belief  that  some  real 
person,  and  some  real  death,  were  alluded  to. 
May  we  hazard  a  conjecture? — Greene,  a 
man  of  learning,  and  one  whom  Shakspere 
in  the  generosity  of  his  nature  might  wish 
to  point  at  kindly,  died  in  1592,  in  a  con- 
dition that  might  truly  be  called  beggary. 
But  how  was  his  death,  any  more  than  that 
of  Spenser,  to  be  the  occasion  of  "some 
satire,  keen  and  critical?"  Every  student 
of  our  literary  history  will  remember  the 
famous  controversy  of  Nash  and  Gabriel 
Harvey,  which  was  begun  by  Harvey's  pub- 
lication, in  1592,  of '  Four  Letters,  and  certain 
Sonnets,  especially  touching  Robert  Greene, 
and  other  parties  by  him  abused.'  Robert 
Greene  was  dead  ;  but  Harvey  came  forward, 
in  revenge  of  an  incautious  attack  of  the 
unhappy  poet,  to  satirise  him  in  his  grave- 
to  hold  up  his  vices  and  his  misfortunes  to 
the  public  scorn — ^to  be  "  keen  and  critical" 
upon  "  learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary." 
The  conjecture  which  we  ofier  may  have 


little  weight,  and  the  point  is  certainly  of 
very  small  consequence. 

"  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  e*er  I  heard," 
says  Hippolyta,  wh^n  Wall  has  "  discharged'* 
his  part  The  auswer  of  Theseus  is  full  of 
instruction :— "  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but 
shadows ;  and  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if 
imagination  amend  them."  It  was  in  this 
humble  spirit  that  the  great  poet  judged  of 
his  own  matchless  performances.  He  felt 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  his  art,  and  indeed 
of  any  art,  to  produce  its  due  effect  upon  the 
mind,  unless  the  imagination,  to  which  it 
addressed  itself,  was  ready  to  convert  the 
shadows  which  it  presented  into  living  forms 
of  truth  and  beauty.  "I  am  convinced," 
says  Coleridge,  "  that  Shakspeare  availed 
hhnself  of  the  title  of  this  play  in  his  own 
mind,  and  worked  upon  it  as  a  dream  through- 
out."   The  poet  says  so,  in  express  words : — 

"  If  we  shadows  have  offended. 
Think  but  this,  (and  all  is  mondcd), 
That  you  have  but  dumber'd  here, 
While  these  visions  did  ^pear. 
And  this  weak  and  idle  theme. 
No  more  yielding  but  a  dream. 
Gentles^  do  not  reprehend.** 

But  to  understand  this  dream — ^to  hare  all 
its  gay,  and  soft,  and  harmonious  colours 
impressed  upon  the  vision — ^to  hear  all  the 
golden  cadences  of  its  poesy — to  feel  the 
perfect  congruity  of  all  its  parts,  and  thus 
to  receive  it  as  a  truth — ^we  must  not  suppose 
that  it  will  enter  the  mind  amidst  the 
lethargic  slumbers  of  the  imagination.  We 
must  receive  it — 

"As  youthiul  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream." 

Let  no  one  expect  that  the  beautiful  in- 
fluences of  this  drama  can  be  truly  felt  when 
he  is  under  the  subjection  of  the  literal  and 
prosaic  parts  of  our  nature:  or,  if  he  ha- 
bitually refuses  to  believe  that  there  are 
higher  and  purer  regions  of  thought  than 
are  supplied  by  the  physical  realities  of  the 
world.  In  these  cases  he  will  have  a  false 
standard  by  which  to  judge  of  this,  and  of 
all  other  high  poetry — such  a  standard  as 
that  possessed  by  a  critic— acute,  learned,  in 
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many  respects  irise — ^I>r.  Johnson,  who  lired 
in  a  prosaic  age,  and  fostered  in  this  par- 
ticular the  real  ignorance  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  He  sums  up  the  merits  of 'A 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream,'  after  this  ex- 
traordinary fiishion : — **  Wild  and  fantastical 
as  this  play  is,  all  the  parts  in  their  various 
modes  are  well  written,  and  give  the  kind  of 
pleasure  which  the  author  designed.  Fairies, 
in  his  time,  were  much  in  fanhion :  common 
tradition  had  made  them  familiar,  and  Spen- 
ser's poem  had  made  them  great."  It  is 
perfectly  useless  to  attempt  to  dissect  such 
criticism :  let  it  be  a  beacon  to  warn  us,  and 
not  a  "  load-star"  to  guide  us.  Old  Pepys, 
with  his  honest  hatred  of  poetry — ^*  To  the 
King's  Theatre,  where  we  saw  '  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream,'  which  I  had  neyer  seen 
before,  nor  shall  ever  again,  for  it  is  the 
most  insipid,  ridiculous  play  that  erer  I  saw 
in  my  life" — ^is  to  us  more  tolerable. 

Mr.  Hallam  accounts  'A  Midsummeiv 
Night's  Dream'  poetical,  more  than  dra- 
matic; ''yet  rather  so,  because  the  inde- 
scribable profusion  of  imaginative  poetiy  in 
this  play  overpowers  our  senses,  till  we  can 
hardly  observe  anything  else,  than  from  any 
deficiency  of  dramatic  excellence.  For,  in 
reality,  the  structure  of  the  fable,  consisting 
as  it  does  of  three,  if  not  four  actions,  very 
distinct  in  their  subjects  and  personages, 
yet  wrought  into  each  other  witiiout  effort 
or  confusion,  displays  the  skill,  or  rather 
instinctive  felicity,  of  Shakspeare,  as  much 
as  in  any  play  he  has  written."  Tet,  cer- 
tainly, with  all  its  harmony  of  dramatic 
arrangement,  this  play  is  not  for  the  stage— 
at  least  not  for  the  modem  stage.  It  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  it  was  ever 
eminently  successful  in  performance.  The 
tone  of  the  epilogue  is  decidedly  apologetic, 
and  ''  the  best  of  this  kind  are  but  shadows" 
is  in  the  same  spirit.  Haslitt  has  admirably 
described  its  failure  as  an  acting  drama  in 
his  own  day  :— 

''  The  *  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,'  when 
acted,  is  converted  from  a  delightful  fiction 
into  a  dull  pantomime.  All  that  is  finest  in 
the  play  is  lost  in  the  representation.  The 
spectacle  was  grand;  but  the  spirit  was 
evaporated,  the  genius  was  fled.    Poetry  and 


the  stage  do  not  agree  well  together.  The 
attempt  to  reconcile  them  in  this  instance 
fidls  not  only  of  effect,  but  of  decorum.  The 
ideal  can  have  no  place  upon  the  stage, 
which  is  a  picture  without  perspective : 
everything  there  is  in  the  foreground.  That 
which  was  merely  an  airy  shape,  a  dream,  a 
passing  thought,  immediately  becomes  an 
unmanageable  reality.  Where  all  is  left  to 
the  imagination  (as  is  the  case  in  reading), 
every  circumstance^  near  or  remote,  has  an 
equal  chance  of  being  kept  in  mind,  and  tells 
accordingly  to  the  mixed  impression  of  all 
that  has  been  suggested.  But  the  imagination 
cannot  sufficiently  qualify  the  actual  im- 
pressions of  the  senses.  Any  offence  given 
to  the  eye  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  ex- 
planation. Thus  Bottom's  head  in  the  play 
is  a  fantastic  illusion,  produced  by  magic 
spells :  on  the  stage  it  is  an  ass's  head,  and 
nothing  more;  certainly  a  very  strange 
costume  for  a  gentleman  to  appear  in.  Fancy 
cannot  be  embodied  any  more  than  a  simile 
can  be  painted ;  and  it  is  as  idle  to  attempt 
it  as  to  personate  WaU  or  Moonahine." 

And  ,yet,  just  and  philosophical  as  are 
these  remturks,  they  offer  no  objection  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam,  that  in  this  play 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  dramatic  excellence. 
We  can  conceive  that,  with  scatoely  what 
can  be  called  a  model  before  him,  Shakspere's 
early  dramatic  attempts  must  have  been  a 
series  of  experiments  to  establish  a  standard 
by  whidi  he  should  regulate  what  he  ad- 
dressed to  a  mixed  audience.  The  plays  of 
his  middle  and  mature  life,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  are  acting  plays ;  and  they  are  so, 
not  from  the  absence  of  the  higher  poetiy, 
but  from  the  predominance  of  character  and 
passion  in  association  with  it.  But  even  in 
those  plays  which  call  for  a  considerable 
exercise  of  the  unassisted  imaginative  faculty 
in  an  audience,  such  as  *  The  Tempest,'  and 
'A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,'  where  the 
passions  are  not  powerfully  roused,  and  the 
senses  are  not  held  enchained  by  the  interests 
of  a  plot,  he  is  stUl  essentially  dramatic. 
What  has  been  called  of  late  years  the  dra- 
matie  poem — that  something  between  the 
epic  and  the  dramatic  which  is  held  to  form 
an  apology  for  whatever  of  episodical  or 
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incongruous  the  author  may  choose  to  intro- 
duce —  was   unattempted  by  him.     *  The 
Faithful  Shepherdess'  of  Fletcher— a  poet 
who  in  some  things  knew  how  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  taste  of  a  mixed  audience 
more   readily  than    Shakspere  —  was  con- 
demned on  the  first  night  of  its  appearance. 
Seward,  one  of  his  editors,  calls  this  the 
scandal  of  our  nation.    And  yet  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult    to   understand   how  the 
event  should  have  been  otherwise ;  for  ^  The 
Faithfiil  Shepherdess*  is  essentially  undra- 
matic.    Its  exquisite  poetry  was  therefore 
thrown  away  upon  an  impatient  audience- 
its  occasional  indelicacy  could  not  propitiate 
them.    Milton's  '  Oomus'  is  in  the  same  way 
essentially  undramatic ;  and  none  but  such 
a  refined  audience  as  that  at  Ludlow  Castle 
could  have  endured  its  representation.    But 
the  'Midsummer-Night's  Dream'  is  composed 
altogether  upon  a  different  principle.     It 
exhibits  all  that  congruity  of  parts,  that 
natural  progression  of  scenes,   that  subor- 
dination of  action   and   character   to  one 
leading    design,    that    ultimate    harmony 
evolved   out  of  seeming  confusion,  which 
constitute  the  dramatic  spirit.    With  **  audi- 
ence fit,   though  few,"  with  a  stage    not 
encumbered  with  decorations,  with  actors 
approaching  (if  it  were  so  possible)  to  the 
idea  of  grace  and  archness  which  belong  to 
the  fairy  troop, — ^the  subtle  and  evanescent 
beauties  of  this  drama  might  not  be  wholly 
lost  in  the  representation.    But  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  much  would 
be  sacrificed.    It  is  in  the  closet  that  we 
must  not  only  suffer  our  senses  to  be  over- 
powered by  its  ^indescribable  profusion  of 
imaginative  poetry,"  but  trace  the  instinctive 
felicity  of  Shakspere  in  the  "structure  of 
the    fable."     If  the   '  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream'  could  be  acted,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  how  well  it  would  act.    Our  imagina- 
tion must  amend  what  is  wanting.    It  is  no 
real  objection  to  this  belief  that  it  has  been 
acted  with  surpassing  success  since  these 
observations  were  originally  written.    It  was 
revived  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre  as  a  pan- 
tomimic opera,  with  exquisite  scenery,  and 
abundant  music,  and  Oberon  and  Titania 
moving  in  golden  chariots  amongst  silver 


clouds,  and  fairies  floating  in  ether,  held  up 
by  very  invisible  strings.  And  so  the  poetry 
was  borne  for  the  sake  of  the  sight-seeing 
and  the  songs.  But,  for  a  just  comprehension 
of  Shakspere's  surpassing  beauties  in  this 
divine  poem,  we  would  rather  hear  the  second 
scene  of  Act  II.  read  as  we  have  heaixl  it 
read  by  a  poet,  than  see  the  play,  accom- 
panied with  every  scenic  propriety  and  pomp, 
to  show,  after  all,  that  ^  the  best  in  this  kind 
are  but  shadows." 

Schlegel  has  happily  remarked  upon  this 
drama,  that  ^  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  the  most  dissimilar  ingredients 
seems  to  have  arisen  without  effort  by  some 
ingenious  and  lucky  accident ;  and  the 
colours  are  of  such  clear  transparency,  that 
we  think  the  whole  of  the  variegated  fabric 
may  be  blown  away  with  a  breath."  It  is 
not  till  after  we  have  attentively  studied 
this  wonderful  production  that  we  under- 
stand how  solidly  the  foundations  of  the 
fabric  are  laid.  Theseus  and  Hippolyta 
move  with  a  stately  pace  as  their  nuptial 
hour  draws  on.  Hermia  takes  time  to  pause, 
before  she  submits 

"  To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life,** — 

secretly  resolving  "  through  Athens'  gates  to 
steal."  Helena,,  in  the  selfishness  of  her  own 
love,  resolves  to  betray  her  friend.  Bottom 
the  weaver,  and  Quince  the  carpenter,  and 
Snug  the  joiner,  and  Flute  the  bellows> 
mender,  and  Snout  the  tinker,  and  Starveling 
the  tailor,  are  "  thought  fit  through  all 
Athens  to  play  in  the  interlude  before  the 
duke  and  duchess  on  his  wedding-day,  at 
night."  Here  are,  indeed,  ''dissimilar  in- 
gredients." They  appear  to  have  no  aptitude 
for  combination.  The  artists  are  not  yet 
upon  the  scene,  who  are  to  make  a  mosaic 
out  of  these  singular  materials.  We  are  only 
presented  in  the  first  act  with  the  extremes 
of  high  and  low — with  the  slayer  o^  the 
Centaurs,  and  the  weaver,  who  "will  roar 
you  an 't  were  any  nightingale," — ^with  the 
lofty  Amazon,  who  appears  elevated  above 
woman's  hopes  and  fears,  and  the  pretty  and 
satirical  Hermia,  who  swears — 

"  By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke. 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke." 
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**  The  course  of  true  loye"  does  not  all  ''run 
smooth"  in  these  opening  scenes.  We  have 
the  love  that  is  crossed,  and  the  love  that  is 
unrequited ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  unhap- 
piness  of  Helena  makes  her  treacherous  to 
her  friend.  We  haye  little  doubt  that  all 
this  will  be  set  straight  in  the  progress  of 
the  drama ;  but  what  Quince  and  his  com> 
panj  will  haye  to  do  with  the  untying  of 
this  knot  is  a  mystery. 

To  offer  an  analysis  of  this  subtle  and 
ethereal  drama  would,  we  belieye,  be  as 
unsatisfiMtory  as  the  attempts  to  associate  it 
with  the  realities  of  the  stage.  With  scarcely 
an  exception,  the  proper  understanding'  of 
the  other  plays  of  Shakspere  may  be  assisted 
by  connecting  the  apparently  separate  parts 
of  the  action,  and  by  deyeloping  and  recon- 
ciling what  seems  obscure  and  anomalous  in 
the  features  of  the  characters.  But  to  follow 
out  the  caprices  and  illusions  of  the  loyes  of 
Demetrius  and  Lysander,  of  Helena  and 
Hermia; — to  reduce  to  prosaic  description 
the  consequence  of  the  jealousies  of  Oberon 
and  Titania;— to  trace  the  Fairy  Queen 
under  the  most  fantastic  of  deceptions, 
where  grace  and  vulgarity  blend  together 
like  the  Cupids  and  Chimeras  of  Baffaelle's 
Arabesques ; — and,  finally,  to  go  along  with 
the  scene  till  the  illusions  disappear — ^till 
the  loyers  are  happy,  and  ''  sweet  bully 
Bottom"  is  reduced  to  an  ass  of  human 
dimensions ; — such  an  attempt  as  this  would 
be  worse  eyen  than  unreyerential  criticism. 
No, — ^the  '  Midsummer-Night's  Bream*  must 
be  left  to  its  own  influences. 

**  It  is  probable,"  says  Steeyens,  ''that  the 
hint  of  this  play  was  receiyed  from  Chaucer's 
'Knight's  Tale.'"     We    agree  with    this 


opinion.  Malone  has,  with  great  hardihood, 
asserted  that  the  part  of  the  fable  which 
relates  to  the  quarrels  of  Oberon  and  Titania 
was  "not  of  our  author's  inyention."  He 
has  nothing  to  show  in  support  of  this,  but 
the  opinion  of  Tyrwhitt,  that  Pluto  and 
Proserpina,  in  Chaucer's  '  Merchant's  Tale,' 
were  the  true  progenitors  of  Oberon  and 
Titania ;  that  Robert  Greene  boasts  of  having 
performed  the  King  of  the  Fairies,  and  that 
Greene  has  introduced  Oberon  in  his  play  of 
'James  lY.'  Malone's  assertion,  and  the 
mode  altogether  in  which  he  speaks  of  this 
drama,  furnish  a  decisive  proof  of  his  incom- 
petence to  judge  of  the  higher  poetry  of 
Shakspere.  Because  the  names  of  Oberon 
and  Titania  existed  before  Shakspere,  he  did 
not  invent  his  Oberon  and  Titania!  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam  may  correct  some  of 
the  errors  which  the  commentators  have 
laboured  to  propagate.  "  The  '  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream'  is,  I  believe,  altogether 
original  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  con- 
ceptions that  ever  visited  the  mind  of  a 
poet,  the  £ury  machinery.  A  few  before  him 
had  dealt  in  a  vulgar  and  clumsy  manner 
with  popular  superstitions ;  but  the  sportive, 
beneficent,  invisible  population  of  the  air 
and  earth,  long  since  established  in  the  creed 
of  chUdhood,  and  of  those  simple  as  children, 
had  never  for  a  moment  been  blended  with 
'human  mortals'  among  the  personages  of 
the  drama.  Lyly's  '  Maid's  Metamorphosis ' 
is  probably  later  than  this  play  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  was  not  published  till  1600.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  fairies  of 
Spenser,  as  he  has  dealt  with  them,  are 
wholly  of  a  different  race."* 

*  •  LltMBfcure  of  Europe/  vol  U.  p.  388. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


'BoxEO  AND  JvuET  *  WAS  first  printed  in  the 
jear  1597,  under  the  following  title :— '  An 
excellent  conoeited  Tragedie  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  As  it  hath  been  often  (with  greac 
applause)  plaid  puhliquelj,  by  the  right 
honourable  the  L.  of  Hunsdon  his  Semants.* 
The  second  edition  was  printed  in  1599, 
under  the  following  title: — ^'The  most  ex- 
cellent and  lamentable  Tragedie,  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  Newly  corrected,  augmented, 
and  amended :  As  it  hath  bene  sundry  times 
publiquely  acted,  by  the  right  Honourable 
the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  Seruants.' 

The  subsequent  original  editions,  and  the 
folio  of  1623,  are  founded  upon  the  quarto 
of  1599,  from  which  they  differ  t^  slightly. 

The  quarto  of  1599  was  decliured  to  be 
^  newly  corrected,  augmented,  and  amended." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
corrections,  augmentations,  and  emendations 
were  those  of  the  author.  There  are  typo- 
graphical errors  in  this  edition,  and  in  all 
the  editions,  and  occasional  confusions  of  the 
metrical  arrangement,  which  render  it  more 
than  probable  that  Shakspere  did  not  see 
the  proofs  of  his  printed  works.  But  that 
the  co^,  both  of  the  first  edition  and  of 
the  second,  was  derived  from  him,  is,  to 
our  minds,  perfectly  certain.  We  know  of 
nothmg  in  literary  history  more  curious  or 
more  instructive  than  the  example  of  mi- 
nute attention,  as  well  as  consummate  skill, 
exhibited  by  Shakspere  in  correcting,  aug^ 
menting,  and  amending  the  first  copy  of 
this  play.  We  would  ask,  then,  upon  what 
canon  of  criticism  can  an  editor  be  justified 
in  fobting  into  a  copy,  so  corrected,  passages 
of  the  original  copy,  which  the  matured  judg- 
ment of  the  author  had  rejected  1  Essentially 
the  question  ought  not  to  be  determined  by 
any  arbitrement  whatever  other  than  the 
judgment  of  the  author.  Even  if  his  cor- 
rections did  not  appear,  in  every  case,  to 
be  improvements,  we  should  be  still  bound 
to  receive  them  with  respect  and  deference. 


We  would  not,  indeed,  attempt  to  establish 
it  as  a  rule  implicitly  to  be  followed,  that 
an  author's  last  corrections  an  to  be  inv»- 
riably  adopted ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  Cowper'a 
'Homer,'  and  Tasso's  'Jerusalem,'  the  cor- 
rections which  these  poets  made  in  their  first 
productions,  when  their  £scQlties  were  in  a 
great  degree  clooded  and  worn  out,  are  pro- 
perly considered  as  not  entitled  to  supersede 
what  they  produced  in  brighter  and  happier 
hours.  Mr.  Southey  has  admirably  stated 
the  reason  for  this  in  the  advertisement  to 
his  edition  of  Cowper's '  Homer.*  But,  in  the 
case  of  Shakspere's  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,*  the 
corrections  and  augmentations  were  made 
by  him  at  that  epoch  of  hii  life  when  he 
exhibited  "  all  the  graces,  and  facilities  of 
a  genius  in  full  possession  and  habitual 
exerdse  of  power.*'*  The  auffmentaticnM, 
with  one  or  two  very  trifling  exceptknis, 
are  amongst  the  most  masterly  passages  in 
the  whole  play,  and  include  many  of  the 
lines  that  are  invariably  turned  to,  as  some 
of  the  highest  examples  of  poetical  beauty. 
These  augmentations,  further,  are  so  large  in 
their  amount,  that,  in  Steevens's  reprint,  the 
first  edition  occupies  only  snenfy^kree  pages; 
while  the  edition  of  1609,  in  the  same  volume, 
printed  in  the  same  type  as  the  first  edition, 
occupies  ninety^iine  pages.  The  oorrtction* 
are  made  wiUi  such  exceeding  judgment, 
such  marvellous  tact,  that  of  themsdves 
they  completely  overthrow  the  theory,  so 
long  submitted  to,  that  Shakspere  was  a 
careless  writer.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
consider  ourselves  justified  in  treating  the 
labour  of  Steevens  and  other  editors,  in 
making  a  pa^hwork  text  out  of  the  author's 
first  and  second  copies,  as  utterly  worthless. 
Wc  most  readily  acknowledge  our  own  par- 
ticular obligations  to  them  ;  for,  unless  they  ! 
had  collected  a  great  mass  of  materials,  no 
modem  edition  could  have  been  properly  un- 
dertaken. But  we,  nevertheless,  cannot  conceal 

*  Coleridge*ft '  Literary  Remains.* 
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our  opinion,  that  m  editors  they  were  r»ah, 
and  as  critics  they  were  cold  and  unimagi- 
natiye;  and  we  hold  it  to  be  the  highest 
duty  to  attempt  to  undo  what  they  hare 
done,  when  they  approach  their  author,  as 
in  their  manufacture  of  a  text  for  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,*  *^  without  reverence."  We  be- 
lieve,  as  they  did  not,  '^that  his  own  judg- 
ment is  entitled  to  more  respect  than  that 
of  any  or  all  his  critics;"*  and  we  shall 
attempt  to  vindicate  that  judgment  on  every 
occasion,  upon  the  great  principle  laid  down 
by  Bentley : — *^  The  point  is  not  what  he 
miffht  have  done,  but  what  he  ka»  done." 

In  attempting  to  settle  the  Chronology 
of  Shakspere's  plays,  there  are,  as  in  every 
other  case  of  literary  history,  two  species 
of  evidence  to  be  regarded— the  extrinsic 
and  the  intrinsic.  Of  the  former  species  of 
evidence  we  have  the  one  important  fact 
that  a  'Eomeo  and  Juliet,'  by  Shakspcre, 
however  wanting  in  the  completeness  of  the 
*  Romeo  and  Juliet '  which  we  now  possess, 
was  published  in  1697.  The  enumeration  of 
this  play,  therefore,  in  the  list  by  Francis 
Meres,  in  1598,  adds  nothing  to  our  previous 
information.  In  the  same  manner,  the  men- 
tion of  this  play  by  Marston,  in  his  tenth 
satire,  first  published  in  1599,  only  shows  us 
how  popular  it  was :— > 

"Lnecus,  what's  play*d  to-day  1  f&ith,  now  I 
know; 
I  see  thy  lips  abroech,  from  whence  doth  flow 
Nought  but  pure  Juliet  and  Romeo." 

Of  the  positive  intrinsic  evidence  of  the 
date  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,*  the  play,  as  it 
appears  to  us^  only  furnishes  one  passage. 
The  Nurse,  describing  the  time  when  Juliet 
was  weaned,  says, 

"On  Lamma»eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen; 

That  shall  she,  marry ;  I  remember  it  well 

T  is  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years ; 
•  •  •  •  • 

Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dovc-hooae  wall. 

Shake,  quoth  the  dove-honse :  't  was  no  need, 

I  trow. 
To  bid  me  tmdge. 
And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  yean.** 

*  SoatlMf  (ipciktng  of  Cowpcn. 


All  this  particularity  with  reference  to  the 
earthquake 


"  I  never  shall  foxget  it, — 
Of  all  the  days  of  the  year  -— 

was  for  the  audience.  The  poet  had  to  ex- 
hibit the  minuteness  with  which  unlettered 
people,  and  old  people  in  particular,  estabfiah 
a  date,  by  reference  to  some  circumstance 
which  has  made  a  particular  impression  upon 
their  imagination  ;  but  in  this  case  he  d&ose 
a  circumstance  which  would  be  familiar  to 
his  audience,  and  would  have  produced  a 
corresponding  impression  upon  themselves. 
Tyrwhitt  was  tl)e  first  to  point  out  that  this 
passage  had,  in  all  probability,  a  reference 
to  the  great  earthquake  which  happened  in 
Englimd  in  .1^0.  Stow  has  described  this 
earthquake  minutely  in  his  Chronicle,  and  so 
has  Holinshed.  **  On  the  6th  of  AprU,  1580, 
being  Wednesday  in  Easter  week,  about  six, 
o'clock  toward  evening,  a  sudden  earthquake 
happened  in  London,  and  almost  generally 
throughout  all  England,  caused  such  an 
amazedness  among  the  people  as  was  won- 
derful for  the  time,  and  caused  them  to  make 
their  earnest  prayers  to  Almighty  Godl" 
The  circumstances  attendant  upon  this  earth- 
quake show  that  the  remembrance  of  it  would 
not  have  easily  passed  away  from  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  great  clock  in  the  palace 
at  Westminster,  and  divers  other  clocks  and 
bells,  struck  of  themselves  against  the  ham- 
mers with  the  shaking  of  the  earth.  The 
lawyers  supping  in  the  Temple  *^  ran  from 
the  tables,  and  out  of  their  halls,  with  their 
knives  in  their  hands."  The  people  aa- 
sembled  at  the  theatres  rushed  forth  into 
the  fields,  lest  the  galleries  should  fall. 
The  roof  of  Christ  Church,  near  to  Newgate 
Market,  was  so  shaken,  that  a  large  stone 
dropped  out  of  it,  killing  one  person,  and 
mortally  wounding  another,  it  being  sennon- 
time.  Chimneys  toppled  down,  houses  were 
shattered.  Shakspere,  therefore,  could  not 
have  mentioned  an  earthquake  with  the  mi- 
nuteness of  the  passage  in  the  Nurse's  speech 
without  immediately  calling  up  some  asso- 
ciations in  the  minds  of  his  audience.  He 
knew  the  double  worid  in  which  an  excited 
audience  lives, — the  half  belief  in  the  world 
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of  poetry  amongst  trhich  they  are  placed 
during  a  theatrical  representation,  and  the 
half  consciousness  of  the  external  world  of 
their  ordinary  life.  The  ready  disposition 
of  every  audience  to  make  a  transition  from 
the  scene  before  them  to  the  scene  in  which 
they  ordinarily  moye, — ^to  assimilate  what  is 
shadowy  and  dbtant  with  what  is  distinct 
and  at  hand, — ^is  perfectly  well  known  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  machinery  of 
the  drama.  Actors  seize  upon  the  principle 
to  perpetrate  the  grossest  yiolations  of  good 
taste ;  and  authors  who  write  for  present 
applause  invariably  do  the  same  when  they 
offer  us,  in  their  dialogue,  a  passing  allu- 
sion, which  is  technically  called  a  clap-trap. 
In  the  case  before  us,  even  if  Shakspere  had 
not  this  principle  in  view,  the  association 
of  the  English  earthquake  must  have  been 
strongly  in  his  mind  when  he  made  the 
Nurse  date  from  an  earthquake.  Without 
reference  to  the  circumstance  of  Juliet's 
age,— 

**  Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year, 
Come  LammajB^vo  at  night,  shall  she  be  four- 
teen/'— 

he  would  naturally,  dating  from  the  earth- 
quake, have  made  the  date  refer  to  the 
period  of  his  writing  the  passage  instead 
of  the  period  of  Juliet's  being  weaned: — 
''  Then  she  could  stand  alone."  But,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Nurse's  chronology,  Juliet 
had  not  arrived  at  that  epoch  in  the  lives 
of  children  till  she  was  three  years  old. 
The  very  contradiction  shows  that  Shak- 
spere had  another  object  in  view  than  that 
of  making  the  Nurse's  chronology  tally  with 
the  age  of  her  nursling.    Had  he  written, 

"  'T  ia  since  the  earthquake  now  just  UUrieen 
years," 

we  should  not  have  been  so  ready  to  believe 
that  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  was  written  in  1693; 
but  as  he  has  written, 

"  'T  is  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years,'* 

in  defiance  of  a  very  obvious  calculation  on 
the  part  of  the  Nurse,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  he  wrote  the  passage  eleven  yean  after 
the  earthquake  of  1580,  and  that,  the  passage 
being  also  meant  to  fdi  the  attention  of  an 


audience,  the  play  was  produced,  as  well  as 
written,  in  1591. 

Beasonmg  such  as  this  would,  we  acknow- 
ledge, be  very  weak  if  it  were  unsupported 
by  evidence  deduced  from  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  performance,  with  reference 
to  the  maturity  of  the  author's  powoB. 
But,  taken  in  connection  with  that  evidence, 
it  becomes  important.  Now,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  believing,  although  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  communicate  the 
grounds  of  our  belief  fully  to  our  readers, 
that  the  alterations  made  by  Shakspere  upon 
his  first  copy  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  as 
printed  in  1597  (which  alterations  are  shown 
in  the  second  copy  as  printed  in  1599),  ex- 
hibit differences  as  to  the  quality  of  his  mind 
—differences  in  judgment— <lifferences  in  the 
cast  of  thought— differences  in  poetical  power 
— which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
growth  of  his  mind  during  two  years  only. 
If  the  first  *  Romeo  and  Juliet '  were  prt>- 
duced  in  1591,  and  the  second  in  1599,  we 
have  an  interval  of  eight  years,  in  which 
some  of  his  most  finished  works  had  been 
given  to  the  world.  During  this  period  his 
richness,  as  well  as  his  sweetness,  had  been 
developed ;  and  it  is  this  development  which 
is  80  remarkable  in  the  superadded  passages 
in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  We  almost  fancy 
that  the  <'  Queen  Mab  "  speech  will  of  itself 
furnish  an  example  of  what  we  mean. 

"  Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nnt, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  (jrub, 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies*  coach-makers." 

These  lines  are  not  in  the  first  copy;  but 
how  beautifully  they  fit  in  after  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  spokes — ^the  cover — the  traces — 
the  collars — the  whip— and  the  waggoner; 
while,  in  their  peculiarly  rich  and  pio^ 
turesque  effect,  they  stand  out  before  all 
the  rest  of  the  passage !  Then,  the  "  I  have 
seen  the  day — *  *  *  *  't  is  gone,  't  is  gone, 
't  is  gone,"  of  old  Capulet  seems  to  speak 
more  of  the  middle-aged  than  of  the  youth- 
ful  poet,  of  whom  all  the  passages  by  which 
it  is  surroxinded  are  characteristic.  Again, 
the  lines  in  the  friar's  soliloquy,  beginning 

"  The  earth,  that 's  Nature's  mother,  is  her 
tomb," 
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look  like  the  work  of  one  who  had  been 
reading  and  thinking  more  deeply  of  na- 
ture's mysteries  than  in  his  first  delineation 
of  the  benoTolent  philosophy  of  this  good 
old  man.  But^  as  we  advance  in  the  play, 
the  development '  of  the  writer's  powers  is 
more  and  more  displayed  in  his  additions. 
The  critical  reader  may  trace  what  has  been 
added  by  the  foot-notes  in  the  'Pictorial' 
and  '  Library '  editions. 

Tieck,  who,  as  a  translator  of  Shakspere, 
and  as  a  profound  and  beautiful  critic,  has 
done  very  much  for  cultivating  the  know- 
ledge, built  upon  love,  which  the  Germans 
possess  of  our  poet,  has  not  been  trammelled 
by  Malone  and  Chalmers,  but  has  placed 
'  Romeo  and  Juliet'  amongst  Shakspere's 
early  plays.  We  have  no  exact  statements 
on  this  subject  by  Tieck ;  but,  in  a  very 
delightful  imaginary  scene  between  Marlowe 
and  Greene,  he  has  made  Marlowe  describe 
to  his  brother  dramatist  the  first  performance 
of '  Romeo  and  Juliet'  of  which  he  had  been 
witness*.  Tieck  has  made  this  imaginary 
conversation  a  vehicle  for  the  most  enthu- 
siastic praise  of  this  play.  Marlowe  de» 
scribes  the  performance  as  taking  place  at 
the  palace  of  the  Lord  Hunsdon.  He  had 
expected,  he  says,  that  one  of  his  own  plays 
would  have  been  performed ;  but  he  found 
that  it  was  "  that  old  poem,  which  we  have 
all  long  known,  worked  up  into  a  tragedy." 
After  Marlowe  has  run  through  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  play,  with  an  eloquent 
admiration,  mingled  with  deep  regret  that 
he  himself  had  been  able  to  approach  so 
distantly  the  exceUenoe  of  that  "  out-sound- 
ing mouth,  which  a  godlike  muse  has  herself 
inspired  with  the  sweetest  of  her  kisses,"  he 
thus  replies  to  Greene's  inquiry  as  to  who 
was  the  poet: — ^''Wilt  thou  believe f-— one 
of  Henslowe's  common  comedians,  who  has 
already  served  him  many  years  on  very  low 
wages."  *^  And  now,  if  thy  fever  has  passed," 
said  Greene,  **\et  us  look  on  this  Uiing  in 
the  broad  light  This  is  merely  such  a 
passing  apparition  as  we  have  seen  many  of 
before — admired,  gaped  at,  praised  without 
limit— but  full  of  fitults  and  imperfections, 
and  soon  to  be  altogether  forgotten."    "  The 
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same  thing,"  said  Marlowe,  ^  the  same  words 
were  whispered  to  me  by  my  base  envy, 
when  I  observed  the  universal  delight,  the 
deep  emotion,  of  every  spectator.     I  en- 
deavoured to  comfort  myself  therewith,  and 
again  to  recover  my  lost  honours  in  this 
miserable  manner.  I  fled  from  the  company ; 
and  the  house-steward,  who  had  acted  as  an 
assistant,  gave  me  the  manuscript  of  the 
play.    In  my  lonely  chamber  I  sat  and  read 
the  whole  night,  and  read  again, — and  each 
time  admired  the  more  ;  for  much  that  had 
appeared  to   me  episodical  or  superfluous 
acquired,  on  more  exact  examination,  a  sig- 
nificancy  and  needful  fulness.     The  good 
house-steward  gave  me  also  another  poem, 
which  the  author  has  not  yet  quite  com- 
pleted, '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  that  I  might 
read  it  in  my  nightly  leisure.    My  friend, 
even  here,  even  in  this  sweet  narrative, — 
even  in  this  soft    speech  and  voluptuous 
imagery, — in  this  intoxicating  realm,  where 
I,  till  now,  only  looked  upon  likenesses  of 
myself, — I  am  completely,  completely  beaten. 
0  this  man,  this  more  than  mortal !  to  him 
(I  feel  as  if  my  life  depends  on  it)  1  must 
become  the  most  intimate  friend  or  the  most 
bitter  enemy.    Either  I  will  yet  find  my 
way  to  him,  or  I  will  succumb  to  this  Apollo, 
and  he  may  then  speak  over  my  outstretched 
corpse  the  last  words  of  praise  or  blame." 
Tieck  has  thus  decidedly  placed  the  date  of 
the  performance  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  be- 
fore 1592, — ^for  Greene  died  in  that  year,  and 
Marlowe  in  the  year  following.    The  *  Venus 
and  Adonis,'  which  is  here  mentioned  as  not 
quite  completed,  was    published    in   1593. 
Tieck  built  his  opinion,  no  doubt,  upon  in- 
ternal evidence  ;  and  upon  this  evidence  we 
must  be  content  to  let  the  question  rest 

Wbxk  Bante  reproaches  the  Emperor  Albert 
for  neglect  of  Italy,— 

"  Thy  sire  and  thou  have  saffer'd  thus, 
Through  greediness  of  yonder  realms  detained, 
The  garden  of  the  empire  to  run  waste/'— 

he  adds, — 

"  Come,  see  the  Capalets  and  Montagues, 
The  Filippeachi  and  Mooaldi,  nan 
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Who  cM'it  fir  nMglii !  tbow  niBk  m  grid; 


With  din  mmfkam  nekU'* 

The  CapuleU  and  Montagues  were  amongst 
the  fierce  spirits  who^  according  to  the  poet, 
had  rendered  Italj  ''  sarage  and  unmanage- 
able.** The  Emperor  Albert  was  murdered 
in  1308 :  and  the  Veronese,  who  belieye  the 
storj  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet*  to  be  his- 
torically true,  ^x  the  date  of  this  tragedy  as 
1303.  At  that  period  the  Scalas,  or  Scaligers, 
ruled  over  Yerona. 

If  the  records  of  history  tell  us  little  of 
the  fair  Capulet  and  her  loved  Montague, 
whom  Shakspere  has  made  immortal,  the 
novelists  have  seized  upon  the  subject,  as 
might  be  expeeted  from  its  interest  and  its 
obscurity.  Massuccio,  a  Neapolitan,  who 
lived  about  1470,  was,  it  is  supposed,  the 
writer  who  first  gave  a  somewhat  similar 
story  the  clothing  of  a  connected  fiction. 
He  places  the  scene  at  Sienna,  and,  of  course, 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Montagues  and 
Capulets.  The  story,  too,  of  Massuccio  varies 
in  its  catastrophe;  the  bride  recovering 
from  her  letluurgy,  produced  by  the  same 
means  as  in  the  case  of  Juliet,  and  the  hus- 
band being  executed  for  a  murder  which 
had  caused  him  to  flee  from  his  country. 
Mr.  Douce  has  endeavoured  to  trace  back 
the  groundwork  of  the  tale  to  a  Greek 
romance  by  Xenophon  Ephesius.  Luigi  da 
Porto,  of  Yicenza,  gave  a  connected  form  to 
the  legend  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  a  novel, 
under  the  title  of  *  La  Qiulietta,'  which  was 
published  after  his  death  in  1635.  Luigi,  in 
an  epistle  which  is  prefixed  to  this  work, 
states  that  the  story  was  told  him  by  ^  an 
archer  of  mine,  whose  name  was  Peregrino, 
a  man  about  fifty  years  old,  well  practised 
in  the  military  art,  a  pleasant  companion, 
and,  like  almost  all  his  countrymen  of 
Verona,  a  great  talker.'*  Bandello,  in  1554, 
published  a  novel  on  the  same  subject,  the 
ninth  of  his  second  collection.  It  begins, 
"  When  the  Scaligers  were  lords  of  Verona," 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  these  events  hap- 
pened "  under  Bartholomew  Scaliger**  (Bta- 
tolomeo  della  Scala).    The  various  materials 
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to  he  fomad  m  then  aomeea  wen  einho<ftrd 
in  a  Fieaeh  nsrd  hj  Plane  BoisiflMiy  a 
tmehtioa   of   whidh   was    pwMlshed    by 
Plamter  is  his  '  P^Oace  ef  Pkunie^*  in  1567  ; 
and  upon  this  Froidi  itofy  was  founded  the 
Kngiish  poem  hj  Ailhiir  Bnwke^  pohliahed 
in  1562,  under  the  titk  of  'The  tiBgiceU 
Hisloiye  of  Bomeua  and  Jnltci,  wrttiem  fiist 
in  Italian  by  Bandell,  and  nowe  in  Tt«giwit<* 
by  Ar.  Ar.'    It  i^ypeacs  highly  probeble  thea 
an  Kngliah  play  upon  the  same  snbjeei  had 
appeared  previooa  to  Btooke*s  poem ;  for  a 
copy  of  that  poem,  which  was  in  the  poe- 
session  of  the  Ber.  H.  White,  of  Lichfield, 
contains  the  following  passage^  in  an  addieas 
to  the  reader:— ^Thoog^  I  nw  the  ame 
argument  lately  set  forth  on  the  atage  with 
more  commendati<m  than  I  can  look  for, 
being  there  much  better  set  forth  than  I 
have  or  can  do,  yet  the  same  matter,  pomed 
as  it  is,  may  serve  to  like   good   effect, 
if  the  readers   do   bring  with   them  like 
good  minds  to  consider  it,  whidi  hath  the  \ 
more  encouraged  me  to  publish  it,  such  as 
it  is.**    We    thus  see  that  Shakspeie  had 
materials  enough  to  work  upon.    But,  in 
addition  to  these  souroea,  there  is  a  play  by 
Lope  de  Vega  in  which  the  incidents  are 
rery  similar ;  and  an  Italian  tragedy  also 
by  Luigi  Groto,  which  Mr.  Walker,  in  his 
historical  memoir  of  Italian  tragedy,  thinks 
that  the  English  bard  read  with  profit    Mr. 
Walker  gives  us  passages  in  sopport  of  his 
assertion,  such  as  a  description  of  a  nightin- 
gale when  the  lovers  are   pM^^'^g,  which 
appear  to  confirm  this  opinion. 

To  attempt  to  show,  as  many  haTo  at- 
tempted, what  Shakspere  took  from  the 
poem  of '  Romeua  and  Juliet,*  and  what  from 
Painter*s  '  Palace  of  Pleasure  *«— how  he  was 
'^  wretchedly  misled  in  his  catastrophe^**  as 
Mr.  Dimlop  has  it,  beoause  he  had  not  read 
Luigi  da  Porto— and  how  he  inrented  only 
one  incident  throughont  the  play,  that  of 
the  death  of  Paris,  and  cteated  only  <me 
character,  that  of  Mercutio,  aceording  to  the 
sagacious  Mrs.  Lenox— appears  to  us  some- 
what idle  work. 

The  slight  foundation  of  historical  troth 
which  can  he  estabUshed  in  the  legend  of 
<  Romeo  and  Juliet*— that  of   the  <' civil 
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broils*'  of  tk«  two  rivml  homes  of 
'  would  plaoo  the  period  of  the  action  about 
the  time  of  IXante.  But  this  one  ciicum- 
stancc  ought  not,  as  it  appears  to  us,  yeiy 
strictly  to  limit  this  period.  The  legend  is 
so  obscure,  that  we  maj  be  justified  in  car- 
rying its  'date  forward  or  backward,  to  the 
extent  oTen  of  a  century,  if  anything  may 
be  gained  by  such  a  fireedom.  In  this  case, 
we  may  Tenture  to  associate  the  story  with 
the  period  which  followed  the  times  of 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio — yeiging  towards 
the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  century — a  peiiod 
fuU  of  rich  associations.  Then,  the  literary 
treasures  of  the  ancient  world  had  been 
rescued  out  of  the  dust  and  darkness  of  ages^ 
— the  language  of  Italy  had  been  formed,  in 
great  part,  by  the  marvellous  '  Visions*  of 
her  greatest  poet ;  painting  had  been  reTxred 
by  Giotto  and  Cimabue ;  architecture  had 
put  on  a  character  of  beauty  and  majesty, 
and  the  first  necessities  of  shelter  and  de- 
fence had  been  associated  with  the  higher 
demands  of  comfort  and  taste ;  sculpture 
had  displayed  itself  in  many  beautiful  produc- 
tions, both  in  marble  and  bionse ;  and  music 
had  been  cnltiTated  as  a  science.  All  these 
were  the  growth  of  the  freedom  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Italian  republics^  and  of  the 
wealth  which  had  been  acquired  by  com- 
mercial enterprise^  under  the  impulses  of 
freedom.  To  date  the  period  of  the  action 
of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet  *  before  this  reTival  of 
learning  and  the  arts,  would  be  to  make  its 
aooessorief  out  of  hannony  with  the  ex* 
oeeding  beauty  d  Shakspere  s  dramik  Even 
if  a  slight  portion  of  historical  accuracy  be 
sacrificed,  his  poetry  must  be  sunoonded 
with  an  appropriate  atmosphere  of  grace 
and  richness. 

<<  Of  the  tmth  of  Juliet*s  story,  they  (the 
Veronese)  seem  tenacious  to  a  degree^ — ^in- 
sisting on  the  &cty  giving  a  date  (1303),  and 
showing  a  tomb.  It  is  a  plain,  open,  and 
partly  decayed  aurcophagus,  with  withered 
leaves  in  it»  in  a  wild  and  desolate  con- 
ventual garden,  once  a  cemetery,  now  ruined 
to  the  very  graves.  The  situation  struck 
me  as  very  appropriate  to  the  legend,  being 
blighted  as  their  love.'*  Byron  thus  de- 
scribed the  tomb  of  Juliet  to  his  friclhd 
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Moore,  as  he  saw  it  at  the  close  of  autumn, 
when  withered  leaves  had  dropped  into  the 
decayed  sarcophagus,  and  the  vines  that 
are  trailed  above  it  had  been  stripped  of 
their  fruit.  His  letter  to  Moore,  in  which 
this  passage  occurs,  is  dated  the  7th  Novem- 
ber*. But  this  wild  and  desolate  garden 
only  struck  Byron  as  appropriate  to  the 
l^end — to  that  simple  tale  of  fierce  hatreds 
and  &tal  loves  which  tradition  has  still  pre- 
served, amongst  those  who  may  never  have 
read  Luigi  da  Porto  or  Bandello,  and  who, 
perhaps,  never  heard  the  name  of  Shakspere. 
To  the  legend  only  is  the  blighted  place 
appropriate.  For  who  that  has  ever  been 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  story  of  Juliet, 
as  told  by  Shakspere, — ^who  that  has  heard 
his  **  glorious  song  of  praise  on  that  in- 
expressible feeling  which  ennobles  the  soul 
and  gives  to  it  its  highest  sublimity,  and 
which  elevates  even  the  senses  themselves 
into  soul,'*t — ^who  that,  in  our  great  poet's 
matchless  delineation  of  Juliet's  love,  has 
perceived  '*  whatever  is  most  intoxicating  in 
the  odour  of  a  southern  spring,  languishing 
in  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  or  voluptuous 
on  the  first  opening  of  the  rose,"X — who, 
indeed,  that  looks  upon  the  tomb  of  the 
Juliet  of  Shakspere,  can  see  only  a  shapeless 
ruin  amidst  wildness  and  desolation  f 

''A  grave!    Oh,  no ;  a  lantern,    .    .    . 
For  here  lies  Jnliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  fessUng  presence  fail  of  light" 

Wordsworth  has  a  philosophical  remark 
upon  Shakspere  which  is  applicable  to  all 
his  tragedies:  —  '^ Shakspere's  writings,  in 
the  most  pathetic  scenes,  never  act  upon  us 
as  pathetic  beyond  the  bounds  of  pleasure.'* 
Wordsworth  adds,  that  this  effect,  ''in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  might  at  first  be 
imagined,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  small,  but 
continual  and  regular,  impulses  of  plea- 
surable surprise  from  the  metrical  arrange- 
ment." §  In  Romeo  and  Juliet  the  principle 
of  limiting  the  pathetic  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce 

*  Moore's  *  Life  of  Byroo/  Snx :  183S.  p.  397. 

f  A.  W.  Schlcgert « Ucturct/  Bbck't  tnadatlen.  toL  U., 
P.1S7. 

t  Ibid. 

I  Obtemtknu  prefixed  to  OwMoond  edition  of' Lyrteat 
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emotions  of  pleasure  is    interwoven  with 
the  whole    structure  and  conduct  of  the 
play.    The  tragical  part  of  the  story,  from 
the  first  scene  to  the  hut,  is  held  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  beautiful.    It  is  not  only  that 
the  beautiful  comes  to  the  relief  of  the 
tragic,  as  in  <  Lear  *  and  <  Othello,*  but  here 
the  tragic  is  only  a  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
beautiful  under  its  most  striking  aspects. 
Shakspere  never  intended  that  the  story  of 
*  Romeo   and  Juliet'  should    lacerate   the 
heart.    When  Mrs.  Inchbald,  therefore,  said, 
in  her  preface  to  the  acted  play,  ^ '  Romeo 
and  Juliet*  is  called  a  pathetic  tragedy,  but 
it  is  not  so  in  reality — ^it  channs  the  under- 
standing and  delights  the  imagination,  with- 
out melting,  though  it  touches,  the  heart," 
— she  paid  tiie  highest  compliment  to  Shak- 
spere's  skill  as  an  artist,  for  he  had  thoroughly 
worked  out  his  own  idea.    "  Otway,"  Mrs. 
Inchbald  adds,  <<  would  have   rendered   it 
more  effective."    Otway  did  render  it "  more 
effective."    It  is  quite  sufficient  to  refer  to 
his  *  Gains  Marius,'  to  show  his  success  in 
converting  beauty  into  what  is  called  force. 
He  did  exactly  what  Garrick's  less  skilful 
hand  ventured  to  do— to  make  Juliet  wake 
befoie  Romeo  dies.    It  is  marvellous  how 
acute  and  ingenious  men,  such  as  Thomas 
Warton,  for  example,  should  be  betrayed 
into  criticism  which  deals  with  such  a  poem 
as  '  Romeo  and  Juliet*  as  if  there  were  no 
unity  of  feeling,  no  homogeneousness,  in  its 
entire  construction.    Warton  says,  "Shak- 
spere, misled  by  the  English  poem,  missed 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  a  most  affects 
ing  scene  by  the  natural  and  obvious  con- 
clusion of  the  story.  In  Luigi's  novel,  Juliet 
awakes  from  her  trance  in  the  tomb  before 
the  death  of  Romeo.***    Shakspere  misled  ! 
Shakspere  missing  the  opportunity !    Shak- 
spere working  in  the  dark !   Let  us  see  what 
has  been  done  by  those  who  were  not  "  mis- 
led," and  who    seized    upon  "the    oppor- 
tunity"   Garrick  has  written  sixty  lines  of 
good,  orthodox,  commonplace  dialogue  be- 
tween Romeo  and  Juliet  in  the  tomb,  in 
which  Romeo,  before  he  begins  to  rave,  talks 
very  much  in  the  style  of  one  of  Shenstoiie*s 
shepherds, — as,  for  example, — 

*  *  Hlttorr  of  EnglUh  Poetry/  vdl.  W.  p.  901  (I8S4). 


"  And  all  my  mind  was  happineM  and  thee." 

Garrick,  moreover,  has  omitted  all  such 
Shaksperean  images  as  would  be  offensive 
to  superfine  ears,  such  as — 

"  Here,  hero  will  I  remain 
With  worms  that  are  thy  chambermaida.'' 

And  yet,  with  all  his  efforts  to  destroy  the 
beautiful,  and  all  his  managerial  skill  to 
thrust   forward    that    species   of   pathetic 
which  the  actor  delights  in,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  exhibiting   himself  and   bringing 
down  the  galleries,  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  "  seldom  attracts 
an  elegant  audience.     The  company  that 
frequent  the  side-boxes  will  not  come  to  a 
tragedy,  unless  to  weep  in  torrents;  and 
< Romeo  and  Juliet'  will  not  draw  even  a 
copious  shower  of  tears."    Why,  no!    The 
vulgar  pathos  that  Garrick  has  daubed  over 
Shakspere's  catastrophe,  with  the  same  skill 
with  which  a  picture-dealer  would  mend  a 
Oorreggio,  only  serves  to  make  the  beauty, 
that  he  has  been  constrained  to  leave  un- 
touched, more  unintelligible  to  "the  com- 
pany that  frequent  the  side-boxes."    The 
whole  thing  has  become  out  of  keeping. 
Instead  of  the  sweetness  that  ''ends  with 
a  long  deep  sigh,  like  the  breese  of  the 
evening," t  we  have  a  rant  about  "cruel, 
cursed  fate,"  which  shrieks  like  the  gusty 
wind  in  the  chinks  of  a  deserted  and  poverty- 
stricken  hut.    Instead  of  that  beautiful  close 
in  which  "the  spring  and  the  winter  meet, 
winter  assumes  tiie  character  of  spring,  and 
spring  the  sadness  of  winter,"]!  we  have 
here  a  fierce  storm, — ^"such  sheets  of  fire, 
such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder," — ^which  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  mere  physical  terror. 
Instead  of  "the  flower  that  is  sefUy  shed 
on  the  earth,  yet  putting  forth  undying 
odours,"  §  we  have  the  rank  and  loathsome 
weeds  of  the  charnel-house.      It  is  some 
praise  to  our  age  that  any  new  attempts  to 
"improve"  Shakspere  would  not  be  tolerated. 
It  is  a  higher  praise  that  the  endeavour  to 
revive  upon  the  stage  what  the  greatest 
master  of  the  dramatic  art  really  wrote  has, 

f  Coleridgp;  *  Drmkcfi  MemorUIt.' 
\  Colerfdge't  *  Litenry  Remunt.' 
*  f  « Retrospeclf «e  RsTiew.' 
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in  Bome  few  instanoef,  receiTed  adequate  en- 
couragement. But  we  have  yet  a  great  deal 
to  learn,  and  a  great  deal  to  unlearn,  before 
the  principle  upon  which  '  llomeo  and  Juliet* 
was  written  would  be  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  an  audience.  With  the  nulliouB  that  read 
Shakspere  throughout  the  civilized  world 
there  is  no  difficulty. 

Coleridgo  has  described  the  homogeneous- 
ness — ^the  totality  of  interest — ^which  is  the 
great  characteristic  of  this  play,  by  one  of 
those  beautiful  analogies  which  could  only 
proceed  from  the  pen  of  a  true  poet : — 

**  Whence  arises  the  harmony  that  strikes 
us  in  the  wildest  natural  landscapes, — ^in  the 
relative  shapes  of  rocks,  the  harmony  of 
colours  in  the  heaths,  ferns,  and  lichens,  the 
leaves  of  the  beech  and  the  oak,  the  stems 
and  rich  brown  branches  of  the  birch  and 
other  mountain  trees,  varying  from  verging 
autumn  to  returning  spring,— compared  with 
the  visual  effect  from  the  greater  number  of 
artificial  plantations? — From  this,  that  the 
natural  landscape  is  effected,  as  it  were,  by 
a  single  energy  modified  ab  intra  in  each 
component  part.  And,  as  this  is  the  par- 
ticular excellence  of  the  Sbaksperean  drama 
generally,  so  is  it  especially  characteristic  of 
the  'Romeo  and  Juliet.'"* 

Schlegel  carried  out  the  proofs  of  this  as- 
sertion in  an  'Essay  on  Romeo  and  Juliet  ;*t 
in  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  ''went 
through  the  whole  of*  the  scenes  in  their 
order,  and  demonstrated  the  inward  neces- 
sity of  each  with  reference  to  the  whole; 
showed  why  such  a  particular  circle  of  cha- 
racters and  relations  was  placed  around  the 
two  lovers ;  explained  the  signification  of  the 
mirth  here  and  there  scattered ;  and  justified 
the  use  of  the  occasional  heightening  given 
to  the  poetical  colours."]!  Bchlegel  wisely 
did  this  to  exhibit  what  is  more  remarkable 
in  Shakspere  than  in  any  other  poet,  "the 
thorough  formation  of  a  work,  even  in  its 
minutest  part,  according  to  a  leading  idea— 
I  the  dominion  of  the  animating  spirit  over  all 
'  the  means  of  execution."  §      The  general 


«  '  Litcrdry  RcnuUnt,'  voL  ii.  p.  ISO. 
t  *  ChuskteriAiken  uad  Kritlkcn.' 
t  '  Lectun*,'  vol.  U.  p.  1S7. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  in. 


criticism  of  Schlegel  upon '  Romeo  and  Juliet  * 
is  based  upon  a  perfect  comprehension  of 
this  great  principle  upon  which  Shakspere 
worked.  Schlegel,  we  apprehend,  succeeded 
Coleridge  in  giving  a  geuial  tone  to  criticism 
upon  Shakspere— for  Coleridge  first  lectured 
on  the  drama  in  1802,  and  Schlegel  in  1808 ; 
and  Schlegel  may  also  have  owed  something 
indirectly  to  Coleridge, — ^to  that  master-mind 
who  filled  other  minds  as  if  they  were  con- 
duits from  bis  exhaustless  fountain.  But  he 
in  himself  is  a  most  acute  and  profound  critic; 
and  what  he  has  done  to  make  Shakspere 
properly  known,  even  in  this  country,  where 
our  perception  of  hi#  greatness  had  long  been 
obscured  amidst  the  deep  gloom  of  the  critical 
fog  that  had  hung  over  us  for  more  than  a 
century,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
following  is  the  close  of  a  celebrated  passage 
from  Schlegel,  upon '  Romeo  and  Juliet,*  which 
has  often  been  quoted ; — ^but  it  is  altogether 
so  true  and  so  beautiful,  that  we  cannot 
resist  the  pleasure  of  circulating  it  still 
more  widely : — 

"  Whatever  is  most  intoxicating  in  the 
odour  of  a  southern  sfving,  languishing  in 
the  song  of  the  nightingale,  or  voluptuous 
on  the  first  opening  of  the  rose,  is  breathed 
into  this  poem.  But,  even  more  rapidly  than 
the  earliest  blossoms  of  youth  and  beauty  de- 
cay, it  hurries  on  from  the  first  timidly  bold 
declaration  of  love  and  modest  return,  to 
the  most  unlimited  passion,  to  an  irrevocable 
union ;  then,  amidst  alternating  storms  of 
rapture  and  despair,  to  the  death  of  the  two 
lovers,  who  still  appear  enviable,  as  their 
love  survives  them,  and  as  by  their  death 
they  have  obtained  a  triumph  over  every 
separating  power.  The  sweetest  and  the 
bitterest,  love  and  hatred,  festivity  and  dark 
forebodings,  tender  embraces  and  sepulchres, 
the  fulness  of  life  and  selfnumihilation,  are 
all  here  brought  dose  to  each  other;  and 
all  these  contrasts  are  so  blended  in  the  har- 
monious and  wonderful  work  into  a  unity  of 
impression,  that  the  echo  which  the  whole 
leaves  behind  in  the  mind  resembles  a  single 
but  endless  sigh."  II 

In  selecting  these  passages  to  establish  in 
thfl^indsof  our  readers  the  great  principle 

I  •  Ltctum,'  vol.  11.  p.  186. 
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of  the  anity  of  feeling  which  ao  thoroughly 
pervades  the  *  Romeo  and  Juliet/  and  which 
constittttes  the  '^partieolar  excellenee  of 
the  Shaksperean  drama,"  we  have  indirectly 
fnmished  the  proof  of  the  assertion  with 
which  we  set  out,  that  the  tragical  part  of 
the  story,  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last, 
is  held  in  subjection  to  the  beautifiiL  The 
stmcture  of  the  play  essentially  required 
this.  Coleridge  has  said  that  ^  Shakspere 
meant  the  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  to  approach 
to  a  poem;"  hut,  of  course,  Ookridge  meant 
k  poem  entirely  modified  by  the  dramatic 
power.  We  shall  venture  to  trespass  upon 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  whilst  we  ex- 
amine the  conduct  of  the  story  and  the 
development  of  the  characters  under  this 
aspect.  When  Ire  have  arrived  at  a  due 
conception  of  the  principle  of  art  on  which 
this  drama  was  constructed — that  of  sub- 
limating all  that  is  literal  and  common  in 
human  actions  and  human  thoughts,  by  the 
force  of  passion  and  imagination,  throwing 
their  rich  colours  upon  the  chief  actors, 
and  colouring,  upon  an  indispensable  law  of 
harmony,  all  the  groups  around  them — ^we 
shall  reject,  as  utterly  unwqfthy,  all  that 
miscalled  criticism  which  takes  its  stand 
upon  a  materud  foundation,  and,  dealing 
with  high  poetry  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of 
demonstrations  and  syllogisms,  tells  us  that 
Shakspere^s  comic  scenes  are  here  ^happily 
wrought,  but  his  pathetic  strains  are  always 
polluted  with  some  imezpected  depravations. 
His  persons,  however  distressed,  have  a  con- 
ceit left  them  in  their  misery,  a  miserable 
conceit."* 

The  first  scenes  of  nearly  every  play  of 
Shakspere  are  remarkable  Tor  the  skill  with 
which  they  prepare  the  mind  for  all  the 
after  scenes.  We  do  not  see  the  succession 
of  scenes ;  the  catastrophe  is  unrevealed. 
But  we  look  into  a  dim  and  distant  prospect, 
and  by  what  is  in  the  foreground  we  can 
foim  a  general  notion  of  the  landscape  that 
will  be  presented  to  us,  as  the  clouds  roll 
away,  and  the  sun  lights  up  its  wild  moun- 
tains or  its  fertile  valleys.  When  Sampson 
and  Gregory  enter  ''armed  with  swords  and 
bucklers" — when  we  hear,  "a  dog  of  ^e 

♦  Johnson's  concluding  Remarks  on  •  Romeo  and  Juliet' 
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house  of  Montague  moves  me" — we  know 
that  these  are  not  cmnmon  servants,  and  live 
not  in  common  times :  with  them  the  exctie- 
ment  of  party-spirit  does  not  rise  into  strong 
passion, — ^it  presents  its  ludicrous  side.  They 
quarrel  like  angry  curs,  who  snarl,  yet  are 
afraid  to  bite.  But  the ''  furious  Tybalt "  in 
a  moment  shows  us  that  tiiese  hasty  quarrels 
cannot  have  peaceful  endings.  The  strong 
arm  of  authority  suspends  the  afiray;  but 
the  spirit  of  enmity  is  not  put  down.  The 
movement  of  this  scene  is  as  rapid  as  the 
quarrel  itself.  It  produces  the  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  something  which  startles — almost 
terrifies ;  which  passes  away  into  repose,  but 
which  leaves  an  inefiaoeable  impression  upon 
the  senses.  The  calm  immediately  succeeds. 
Benvolio*s  speech, — 

''  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worshipped  son 
Peered  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east,* — 

at  once  shows  us  that  we  are  entering  into 
the  region  of  high  poetry.  Goleridge  remarks 
that  the  succeeding  speech  of  old  Montague 
exhibits  the  poetical  aspect  of  the  play  even 
more  strikingly : — 

"  Vaxij  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  seen. 
With  tean  angmentiiig  the  fresh  morning's 
dew." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  speech  thus  com- 
mencing, which  contains  twenty  lines  as 
highly  wrought  as  anything  in  Shakspere,  is 
not  in  the  first  copy  of  this  play.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  artist  taught  him  where  to 
lay  on  the  poetical  colouring  brighter  and 
brighter.  How  beautifully  these  lines  pre- 
pare us  for  the  appearance  of  Romeo— the 
now  musing,  abstracted  Romeo — ^the  Romeo, 
who,  like  the  lover  of  Chaucer, 

"Solitary  was  ever  alone. 
And  waking  all  the  night,  making  moan.** 

The  love  of  Romeo  was  unrequited  love.  It 
was  a  sentiment  rather  than  a  passion — a 
love  which  displayed  itself  ''in  the  numbers 
that  Petrarch  flowed  in" — a  love  that  solaced 
itself  in  antithetical  conceits  upon  its  own 
misery,  and  would  draw  consolation  from 
melancholy  associations.  It  was  the  love 
without  the  ''true  Promethean  fire."  But 
it  was  {he  fit  preparation  for  what  was  to 
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follow.  The  dialogue  between  Cftpnlefc  and 
Paris  prepares  us  for  Juliet — ^the  *' hopeful 
lady  of  his  earth,'*  who 

**  Hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  years." 

The  old  man  does  not  think  her  **  rip^to  be 
a  bride  ;"  but  we  are  immediately  reminded 
of  the  precocity  of  nature  under  a  southern 
sun,  by  another  magical  touch  of  poetry, 
which  tells  us  of  youth  and  freshness^-of 
summer  in  "  April''— of  **  fresh  female  buds" 
breathing  the  fragrance  of  opening  flowers. 
Juliet  at  length  comes.  We  see  the  sub- 
missiye  and  gentle  giri ;  but  the  garrulity  of 
the  Nurse  carries  us  back  even  to  the 

"  Prettiest  babe  that  e*er  I  nurBod.** 

Neither  Juliet  nor  Romeo  had  rightly  read 
their  own  hearts.  He  was  sighing  for  a 
shadow — she  fancied  that  she  could  subject 
her  feelings  to  the  will  of  others  : — 

"  I  '11  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move : 
Bat  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye. 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it 
fly." 

The  preparation  for  their  first  interview  goes 
forward :  Benvolio  hae  penuaded  Borneo  to 
go  to  Gapulet's  feast  .There  is  a  slight 
pause  in  the  action,  but  how  gracefully  is  it 
filled  up !  Merctttio  comes  upon  the  scone. 
Coleridge  has  described  him  as  ''that  ex- 
quisite ebullience  and  overflow  of  youthful 
life,  wafted  on  over  the  laughing  waves  of 
pleasure  and  prosperity,  as  a  wanton  beauty 
that  distorts  the  face  on  which  she  knows 
her  lover  is  gazing  enraptured,  and  wrinkles 
her  forehead  in  the  triumph  of  its  smooth- 
ness! Wit  ever  wakeful,  fancy  busy  and 
procreative  as  an  insect,  courage,  an  ea^y 
mind  that,  without  cares  of  its  own,  is  at 
once  disposed  to  laugh  away  those  of  others, 
and  yet  to  be  interested  in  them, — ^these  and 
all  other  congenial  qualities,  melting  into 
the  common  eopula  of  them  all,  the  man  of 
rank  and  the  gentleman,  with  all  its  excel- 
lences and  all  its  weaknesses,  constitute  the 
character  of  Mercutio ! "*  Is  this  praise  of 
Mercutio  overcharged  1  We  think  not, 
looking  at  him  dramatically.  He  is  placed 
by  the  side  of  Romeo,  to  contrast  with  hun, 

*  *  LUenry  Remftint,'  toL  U. 


but  also  to  harmonise.  The  poetry  of  Mer^ 
cutio  is  that  of  fuicj :— >the  poetry  of  Romeo 
is  that  of  imagination.  The  wit  of  Mercutio 
is  the  overflow  of  animal  spirits,  occasionally 
polluted,  like  a  spring  pure  from  the  well- 
head, by  the  soil  over  which  it  passes : — ^the 
wit  of  Romeo  is  somewhat  artificial,  and 
scarcely  self-sustained ; — ^it  is  the  unaccus- 
tomed play  of  the  intellect  when  the  passions 
**  have  come  to  the  clenching  point," — ^but  it 
is  under  control — ^it  has  no  exuberance  which, 
like  the  wit  of  Mercutio,  admits  the  colouring 
of  the  sensual  and  the  sarcastic.  The  courage 
of  Mercutio  is,  in  the  same  way,  the  courage 
of  high  animal  spirits,  fearless  of  conse- 
quences, and  laughing  even  when  it  has 
paid  the  penalty  of  its  rashness — ^''Ask  for 
me  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  find  me  a  grave 
man."  The  courage  of  Romeo  is  reflective 
and  forbearing, — 

"  I  do  protest^  I  never  injoied  thee." 

But,  when  his  friend  has  fallen,  his  ''newly 
entertained  revenge"  casts  ofi'  all  control: — 

"  Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity  !" 

Then,  again,  how  finely  the  calm,  benevolent 
good  sense  of  BenvoHo  blends  with  these 
opposites ! : 

But  the  masquerade  waits.  We  have  here 
the  realization  of  youth  and  freshness  which 
Capulet  promised  to  Paris  ;  but  at  the 
moment  when  we  see  ''the  guests  and  the 
maskers"  we  have  a  touch,  in  the  expression 
of  the  old  man's  natural  feelings,  which  tells 
us  how  perishable  these  things  are : — 

"  I  have  seen  the  day. 
That  I  have  worn  a  visor ;  and  could  tell 
A  whispering  tale  in  a  fidr  lady's  ear, 
Sach  as  would  please ; — ^'t  is  gone,  't  is  gone, 
'tis  gone!" 

But  Juliet  appears,  aad  we  think  not  of 
decay.  We  forget  thai  ^  one  generation 
pushes  another  off  IStf  stage."  The  very 
first  words  of  Romeo  show  the  change  that 
has  come  o'er  him.  He  went  into  that  "  hall 
in  Gapulet's  house,"  fearing 

"  Some  consequence  yet  hanging  in  the  stars." 


He  had  "a  soul  of  lead"— he  would  be  "  a 
candle-holder  and  look  on."    But  he  has 
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seen  Juliet :  and  with  what  gorgeous  images 
has  that  sight  filled  his  imagination  ! 

"  Oh,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  hum  hrighfr ! 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
As  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear." 

We  have  now  the  poetry  of  passion  bursting 
upon  us  with  its  purple  light.  Compare  this 
with  the  pale  poetry  of  sentiment  in  the  first 
scene,  when  he  talks  of  Rosaline  being 

"  too  Mr,  too  wise,  wisely  too  Uir." 

Perfectly  in  accordance  with  this  exaltation 
of  mind  is  the  address  of  Romeo  to  Juliet. 
The  dialogue  must  be  considered  as  that  of 
persons  each  acting  a  character.  But  there 
is  more  in  it  than  meets  the  ear ; — ^it  is  not 
entirely  the  half  expression  of  the  thoughts 
of  two  maskers : — ^there  is  an  under-current 
of  reality  which  blends  the  language  of 
affection  with  the  language  of  compli- 
ment. When  Romeo  asks  of  the  Nurse, 
''What  is  her  mother?"  and  when  Juliet 
inquires, 

"  What 's  he  that  now  is  going  out  of  door  ?" 

we  see  '^  the  beginning  of  the  end."  But  we 
do  not  forget  that  the  anger  of  Tybalt  at 
Romeo's  presence  has  thrown  a  shadow  over 
the  brightness  of  their  young  love.  The 
maskers  are  gone — the  torches  are  extin- 
guished— the  voice  of  the  revelry  has  ceased. 
Romeo  has  leapt  the  wall  of  Capulet*s 
garden.    There  are  no  longer 

"  Earth-treading  stars  that  make  dark  heaven 
light." 

He  has  found  a  sequestered  spot  far  apart 
from  that  banqueting-hall  from  which  his 
Juliet  descended,  amidst  the  gay  groups 
that  floated  about  in  that  garden,  to  hang 

''  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
As  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear." 

He  is  alone.    The  moon 

''Tips  with  silver  all  those  fruit-tree  tops." 

He  hears  in  the  distant  street  the  light- 
hearted  Mercutio  calling  upon  him  by  the 
names  of 

"Humoura!  madman!  passion!  lover!" 

But  lie  heeds  him  not.  Juliet  appears. 
She  speaks. 


"  Oh,  speak  again,  bright  angel  I  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head. 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wond'ring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  Ml  back  to  gaze  on  him, 
Wl^n  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air." 

From  this  poetical  elevation  it  would  seem 
almost  impossible  for  the  lover  to  descend  to 
earth, — and  yet  the  earth  hath  visions  of 
tenderness  and  purity,  which  equally  belong 
to  the  highest  regions  of  poetry.  The  fears 
of  Juliet  for  his  safety; — the  "farewell 
compliment ;" — the 

"  In  truth,  &ir  Montague,  I  am  too  fond;" — 
the  "  do  not  swear ; " — the 

"  Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again;"— 
the 

"  If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable :" — 

all  these  indications  of  the  union  of  "  purity 
of  heart  and  the  glow  of  imagination  "  belong 
to  the  highest  region  of  an  ideal  world,  and 
yet  are  linked  to  this  our  own  world  of 
beauty  and  frailty.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
scenes  of  the  poem  which  cannot  be  com- 
prehended if  disjoined  from  all  that  is  about 
it ;  any  more  than  Juliet's  soliloquy,  in  the 
third  act,  after  her  marriage.  It  is  one  of  the 
scenes  that  is  consequently  obnoxious  to  a 
false  ridicule,  and,  what  is  worse,  to  a  grovel- 
ling criticism.  In  the  midst  of  the  intensity 
of  Juliet's  ^  timidly  bold  declaraHon  of  love," 
Steevens  inserts  one  of  the  atrocious  notes 
that  he  perpetrated  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  Amner.  It  is  a  warning  to  us  how  fax  a 
prosaic  spirit  may  descend  into  dirt,  when  it 
attempts  to  deal  with  a  great  artist  without 
reverence  for  his  art.  There  are  three  modes 
in  which  criticism,  or  what  is  called  criticism, 
may  be  applied  to  high  art  The  first  is, 
where  the  critic  endeavours  to  look  at  an 
entire  work, — ^not  at  parts  of  a  work  only, — 
in  some  degree  through  the  same  medium  as 
the  poet  looked  at  his  unformed  creations. 
The  second  is,  where  the  critic  rejects  that 
medium,  for  the  most  part  through  inca- 
pacity of  using  it,  and  peers  through  the 
smoked  glass  of  what  he  calls  common  sense, 
that  his  eyes,  forsooth,  may  not  be  dazzled. 
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The  third  is,  where  the  critic,  from  a  Buper- 
abxmdance  of  the  power  of  detecting  what 
appears  the  ridiculous  side  of  things  (which 
results  from  a  deficiency  of  imagination), 
takes  a  caricaturist's  view  of  the  highest 
exercises  of  the  intellect,  and  asserts  his  own 
cleverness  by  presenting  a  traveatie.  The  first 
system,  though  it  may  be  the  most  difficult, 
is  the  most  safe ;  the  third,  though  it  appears 
the  most  insidious,  is  the  least  injurious; 
the  second  is,  at  once,  easy  and  debasing ;  it 
may  begin  in  Steevens  and  end  in  Amner. 

The  "silver-sweet"  sound  of  "lovers' 
tongues  by  night"  is  hushed.  "The  grey- 
eyed  mom"  sees  the  Friar  in  his  cell,  bearing 
his  "osier^»ge"  of 

**  Baleful  weeds,  and  precious  juiced  flowers." 

Here  is  a  new  link  in  the  conduct  of  the 
story.    And  what  a  beautiful  transition  have 
we  made  from  the  elevated  poetiy  of  passion 
to  the  scarcely  less  elevated  poetry  of  phi- 
losophy !  The  old  man,  whose  pious  thoughts 
shape    themselves  into   sweet  and  solemn 
cadences,  stands  as  the  antagonist  principle 
of  the  passionate  conflicts  that  are  going  on 
around  him.    He  is  to  be  a  great  agent  in 
the  workings  of  the  drama.    He  would  close 
up  the  dissensions  of  the  rival  houses— he 
would  make  the  new  lovers  blessed  in  their 
union  —  he  would  assuage  the  miseiy  of 
Romeo's  exile— he  would  save  his  lady  from 
an  unholy  marriage— he  would  join  them 
again  in  life,  although  the  tomb  appears  to 
have  separated  them.    The  good  old  man 
will  rely  too  much  upon  his  philosophy,  and 
his  skilful  dealing  with  human  actions ;  as 
the  lovers  have  already  relied  too  much 
upon  the  integrity  of  their  passion  as  a 
shield  against  calunity.    The  halfHSurprise, 
the  half-gladness  of  the  Friar,  when  Romeo 
tells  him  where  his  "heart's  dear  love  is 
set,"  are  delightful.    The  reproof  that  is 
meant  for  a  commendation — ^the  "  come,  young 
waverer" — ^the  "wisely  and  slow," — are  all 
true  to  nature.    But  Romeo  has  secured  his 
purpose,  and  his  heart  is  at  ease.    Then  is 
ho  fit  to  play  a  part  in  the  comic  scenes  that 
succeed, — ^to  bandy  words  with  Mercutio— - 
to  be  pleasant  with  the  Nurse.    But  Juliet's 


soliloquy  while  she  is  waiting  for  the 
Nurse, — 

"  Oh,  she  is  lame  !  love's  heralds  should  be 
thoughts,'*— 

and  the  scene  with  Romeo,  Juliet,  and  the 
Friar,  again  bring  us  back  to  the  high  region 
of  poetiy.  The  latter  scene  was  greatly 
elaborated  after  the  first  draft. 

We  have  almost  lost  sight  of  the  quarrelB 
of  the  rival  houses  of  Yerona. — ^We  see  only 
the  two  lovers,  who  cannot  sum  up  "half 
their  simi  of  wealth,"  and  have  forgotten 
their  names  of  Montague  and  Capulet  as 
names  of  strife.  But  an  evil  hour  is  ap- 
proaching. The  brawl  with  which  the  drama 
opened  is  to  be  renewed — 

**  The  day  is  hot^  the  Capulets  abroad." 

The  "fiery  Tybalt"  and  the  "bold  Mercutio" 
are  the  fost  victims  of  this  factious  hate— 
and  Romeo  is  banished.  The  action  does 
not  move  laggingly — all  is  heat  and  pre- 
cipitation. Juliet  sits  alone  in  her  bower, 
unconscious  of  all  but  her  impassioned 
imaginings.  She  thinks  aloud  in  the  soli- 
tude which  is  around  her,  with  a  charac- 
teristic vehemence  of  temperament ;  but  in 
this  soliloquy  "  there  is  something  so  almost 
infantine  in  her  perfect  simplicity,  so  playful 
and  fantastic  in  the  imagery  and  language, 
that  the  charm  of  sentiment  and  innocence 
is  thrown  over  the  whole.'^*  j  The  scene  in 
which  the  Nurse  tells  her  disjointed  story  of 
Tybalt's  death  is  a  masterpiece.  We  have 
here  to  encounter  the  often-repeated  ob- 
jection, that  Shakspere  uses  conceits  when 
he  ought  to  be  expressing  the  language  of 
vehement  passion.  The  conceits  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  general  taste  of  our  own 
age,  though  they  were  so  with  that  of  Shak- 
spere's.  But  they  have  a  much  higher 
justification.  They  are  the  results  of  strong 
emotion,  seeking  to  relieve  itself  by  a  violent 
effort  of  the  intellect,  that  the  will  may 
recover  its  balance.  Immediately  after  the 
lines  in  which  we  have  that  play  upon  words 
whose  climax  ii 
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"  I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  /," 

•  Mn.  Jameson's  '  Cbaractcriitics  of  Women;  third 
edition,  ToL  i.  p.  198. 
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we  come  at  once  to  an  exelsmation  of  the 
deepest  pathos  and  simplicity : — 
"  Oh,  break  my  heart !— poor  bankront;'* — 

and  then,  when  Juliet  knows  that  Borneo  is 
not  dead,  hat  that  Tybalt  has  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  her  husband,  what  a  natural  revulsion 
of  feeling  succeeds !— • 

"  Oh,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace  !** 

The  transition  from  her  reproach  of  Tybalt's 
murderer,  to  a  glorious  trust  in  the  integrity 
of  her  lord,  is  surpassingly  beautifuL  Not 
less  beautiful  is  the  passion  which  Romeo 
exhibits  in  the  Friar's  cell.  Each  of  the 
lovers  in  these  scenes  shows  the  intensity  of 
their  abandonment  to  an  overmastering  will. 
'*  They  see  only  themselves  in  the  universe." 
That  is  the  true  moral  of  their  £ate.  But, 
even  under  the  direst  cabmity,  they  catch 
at  the  one  joy  which  is  left — ^the  short 
meeting  before  the  parting.  And  what  a 
parting  that  is!  Here,  again,  comes  the 
triumph  of  the  beautiful  over  the  merely 
tragic.  They  are  once  more  calm.  Their 
love  again  breathes  of  all  the  sweet  sights 
and  sounds  in  a  world  of  beauty.  They  are 
parting — but  th/almost  happy^uliet  8ay»— 

"  It  is  not  yet  near  day : — 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale.'* 

Romeo,  who  sees  the  danger  of  delay,  is  not 
deceived : — 

"  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom." 

Then  what  a  burst  of  poetry  follows ! — 

"  Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountains'  tops.* 

The  scene  closes  with  that  exquisite  display 
of  womanly  tenderness  in  Juliet,  which 
hurries  from  the  forgetfulness  of  joy  in  her 
husband's  presence  to  apprehension  for  his 
safety.  After  this  scene  we  are  almost  con- 
tent to  think,  as  Romeo  fancied  he  thought, 

"  come  what  ioirow  can, 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy." 

The  sorrow  does  come  upon  poor  Juliet 
with  redoubled  force.  The  absolute  father, 
the  unyielding  mother,  the  treacherous 
Nurse,  —  all  hurrying  her  into  a  loathed 
marriage, — ^might  drive  one  less  resolved  to 


the  verge  of  madness.  But  from  this  moment 
her  love  has  become  berdsm.    She  sees 

"  No  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds" — 

she  rejects  her  Kurse — tike  resolves  to  deceive 
her  parents.  This  scene  brings  out  her 
chMractjgr  in  its  strongest  and  most  beautiful 
relief.  The  Nurse,  in  the  grossness  of  her 
nature,  has  dared  to  talk  to  the  wife  of 
Romeo— the  all-loving  and  devoted  wife— of 
the  green  eye  of  Paris  !  The  Nurse  mistook  ^ .. 
the  one  passion  of  Juliet — ^the  sense  raised 
into  soul— for  a  grovelling  quality  that  her 
lofty  imagination  would  utterly  despise.  ^  0 
most  wicked  fiend ! "  Not  so  Juliet's  other 
counsellor.  The  Friar  estimated  her  con- 
stancy, and  he  did  ''spy  a  kind  of  hope" 
that  it  might  be  rewarded.  He  saw  that 
Juliet  would,  at  all  hazards,  put  away  **  the 
shame"  of  marrying  Paris.  Well  had  the 
Friar  reckoned  upon  her  "jtrcngth  of  will." 
The  scene  in  his  cellT'and  the  subsequent 
scene  when  she  swallows  the  draught,  are 
amongst  the  most  powerful  in  the  play;  and 
yet  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  highest  poetry, 
mingling  what  is  grand  with  what  is  beau- 
tiful. When  Juliet  is  supposed  to  be  dead, 
nature  again  asserts  her  empire  over  the 
tetchy  and  absolute  father,  and  the  mother 
weeps  over  the 

"  One,  poor  oae^  one  poor  and  loving  chUd.** 

Here,  again,  the  gentle  poetry  of  common 
feelings  comes  to  the  relief  of  the  scene; 
and  the  Friar  brings  in  a  higher  poetry  in 
the  consolations  of  divine  truth. 

As  we  approach  the  catastrophe,  the  poeti- 
cal cast  of  Romeo's  mind  becomes  even  more 
clearly  defined  than  in  the  earlier  scenes. 
It  was  first  fanciful,  then  imaginative,  then 
impassioned — ^but  when  deep  sorrow  has  been 
added  to  his  love,  and  he  treads  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  world  of  shadows,  it  puts  on 
even  a  higher  character  of  beauty.  As  to 
the  celebrated  speech  of  the  '  Apothecary,^ 
we  ntaat  to  believe  that  H  forua  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  character,  of  the 
beauty  that  throws  its  rich  evening  light 
over  the  closing  scenes. 

The  criticism  of  the  Frendi  school  has  not 
spared  this  famous  passage.  Joseph  Warton, 
an  elegant  scholar,  but  who  belonged  to  this 
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in  his 


school,  has  tiie.  following 

*  Yirgil'  (17«a,  toL  i.  p.  301)  >- 

^  It  may  not  be  impooper  to  ponoduoe  the 
foUowiBg  giaxJng  instMico  of  the  absuxdii]^ 
of  introdneing  long  and  minnte  deseriptioiis 
into  tragedy.  When  Borneo  receiyes  the 
dreadful  and  unexpected  news  of  Juliet's 
death,  this  fond  husband,  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  immediately  resolves  to  poison  himself. 
But  his  sorrow  is  interrupted,  while  he  gives 
us  an  exact  pictara  of  the  apothecary's  shop 
from  whom  he  intended  to  purchase  the 
poison: — 

'  I  do-nmember  an  apothecaiy/  &a 

I  appeal  to  those  who  know  anything  of  the 
human  heart,  whether  Bomeo,  in  this  dis- 
tressful situation,  could  have  leisure  to  think 
of  the  alligator,  empty  boxes,  and  bladders, 
and  other  furniture,  of  this  beggarly  shop, 
and  to  point  them  out  so  distinctly  to  the 
audience.  The  description  is,  indeed,  very 
lively  and  natural^  but  ver^  improperly  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  person  agitated  with 
such  passion  as  Romeo  is  represented  to  be.*' 
The  criticism  of  Warton,  ingenious  as  it 
may  appear,  and  true  as  applied  to  many 
"  l<mg  and  minute  descriptions  in  tragedy,*' 
is  here  based  upon  a  wrong  principle.  He 
says  that  Bomeo,  in  his  distressful  situation, 
had  not ''  leisure"  to  think  of  the  furniture 
of  the  apothecary's  shop.  What  then  had  he 
leisure  to  do  1  Had  he  leisure  to  run  oflf  into 
declamations  against  fate,  and  into  tedious 
apostrophes  and  generalizations,  as  a  less 
skilful  artist  than  Shakspere  would  have 
made  him  indulge  in  ?  From  the  moment  he 
had  said, 

"  Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night 
Let 's  see  for  means," 

the  apothecary's  shop  became  to  him  the 
object  of  the  most  intense  interest.  Qreat 
passions,  wEeii  they  have  shaped  themselves 
into  firm  resolves,  atfcach  the  most  distinct 
importance  to  the  minutest  objects  connected 
with  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  He  had 
seen  the  apothecary's  shop  in  his  placid 
moments  as  an  object  of  common  eiviosity. 
He  had  hastily  looked  at  the  tortoise  and 
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the   alligator,  the   empty  boxes,  and  the 


earthen  pots;  and  he  had  looked  at  the 
tattered  weeds  and  overwhalming  brows  of 
their  needy  owner.  But  he  had  also  said, 
when  he  first  saw  these  things, 

"  An  if  a  man  did  need  apoison  now. 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua,. 
Here  lives  a  oaitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him." 

When  he  did  need  a  poison,  all  these  docu- 
ments of  the  misery  that  was  te  serve  him 
came  with  a  double  intensity  upon  his  vision. 
The  shaping  of  these  things  into  words  was 
not  for  the  audience.  It  was  not  to  produce 
^  a  long  and  minute  description  in  tragedy" 
that  had  no  foundation  in  the  workings  of 
nature.  It  was  the  very  cunning  of  nature 
which  produced  this  description^  Mischief 
was,  indeed,  swift  to  enter  into  the  thoughts 
of  the  desperate  man ;  but,  the  mind  once 
made  up,  it  took  a  perverse  pleasure  in  going 
over  every  item  of  the  circumstances  that 
had  suggested  the  means  of  mischief.  All 
other  thoughts  had  passed  out  of  Romeo's 
mind.  He  had  nothing  left  but  to  die  ;  and 
everything  connected  with  the  means  of  his 
death  was  seized  upon  by  his  imagination 
with  an  energy  that  could  only  find  relief  in 
words. 

Shakspere  has  exhibited  the  same  know- 
ledge of  nature  in  his  sad  and  solemn  poem 
of '  The  Rape  of  Lucreoe,'  where  the  injured 
wife,  having  resolved  to  wipe  out  her  stain 
by  death, 

"  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy." 

She  sees  in  that  painting  some  fancied  re- 
semblance to  her  own  position,  and  spends 
the  heavy  hours  till  her  husband  arrives  in 
its  contemplation. 

"  So  Lncrece  set  a-work  sad  tales  doth  tell 
To  penciird  pensiveness  and  coloured  sorrow; 
She  lends  them  words,  and  she  their  looks 
doth  borrow." 

It  was  the  intense  interest  in  his  own 
resolve  which  made  Bomeo  so  minutely  de- 
scribe his  apothecary.  But,  that  stage  pas^ 
came  the  abt^ractian  of  his  sorrow : — 

"  What  said  my  man,  when  my  betoesed  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  sswviedet    I  think 
He  told  me  Paris  should  have  manied  Juliet" 
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Juliet  was  dead ;  and  what  mattered  it  to 
his  "betossed  soul"  whom  she  should  hare 
married? 

"  Well,  Juliet,  I  wiU  Ue  with  thee  to-night," 

was  the  sole  thought  that  made  him  re- 
member an  "apothecary,"  and  treat  what 
his  servant  said  as  a  '^  dream." 

The  gentleness  of  Romeo  is  apparent^  eyen 
while  he  says— 

"  The  time  and  my  intents  are  sayage-wild;" 

for  he  adds,  with  a  strong  effort,  to  his 
faithful  Balthasar, 

"Live,  and  be  prosperous;  and  fiuewell,  good 
fellow." 

His  entreaties  to  Paris — ^''Oh,  be  gone !" — are 
full  of  the  same  tenderness.  He  is  constrained 
to  fight  with  him — ^he  slays  him — ^but  he 
almost  weeps  oyer  him,  as 

"  One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune  s  book." 

The  remainder  of  Romeo's  speech  in  the 
tomb  is,  as  Coleridge  has  put  it,  **  the  master 
example,  how  beauty  can  at  once  increase 
and  modify  passion." 

"  Oh,  here 
Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest ;     - 
And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 
From  this  world-wearied  flesh.** 

This  is  the  one  portion  of  the  "melancholy 


elegy  on  the  frailty  of  loye,  from  its  own 
nature  and  extemid  circumstances,"*  which 
Romeo  sings  before  his  last  sleep.  And  how 
beautifully  is  the  corresponding  part  sung 
by  the  waking  and  dying  Juliet ! — 

"What's  here?  a  cup,  closed  in  my  true  love's 
hand? 
Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end  : — 
O  churl !  drink  all;  and  left  no  firiendly  drop. 
To  help  me  aflerl — ^I  will  kiss  thy  lips; 
Haply,  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them. 
To  nuke  me  die  wiUi  a  restorative." 

They  have  paid  the  penalty  of  the  fierce 
hatreds  that  were  engendered  around  them, 
and  of  their  own  precipitancy.  But  their 
misfortunes  and  their  loves  have  healed  the 
enmities  of  which  they  were  the  victims. 
"  Poor  sacrifices ! "    Gapulet  may  now  say, 

"  Oh,  brother  Montague,  give  me  thy  hand." 

They  have  left  a  peace  behind  them  which 
they  could  not  taste  themselves.  But  their 
first  "  rash  and  unadvised "  contract  was 
elevated  into  all  that  was  pure  and  beau- 
tiful, by  their  after  sorrows  and  their  con- 
stancy ;  and  in  happier  regions  their  af- 
fections may  put  on  that  calmness  of 
immortality  which  the  ancients  typified  in 
their  allegory  of  *  Love  and  the  8oul.' 

«  A.  W.  Schlegd. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


'The  Merchant  or  Venice,"  like  'A  Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream,'  was  first  printed  in 
1600;  and  it  had  a  further  similarity  to 
that  play  from  the  circumstance  of  two 
editions  appearing  in  the  same  year — ^the 
one  bearing  the  name  of  a  publisher,  Thomas 
Heyes,  the  other  that  of  a  printer,  J.  Roberts. 
The  play  was  not  reprinted  till  it  appeared 
in  the  folio  of  1623.  In  that  edition  there 
are  only  a  few  variations  from  the  quartos. 
'  The  Merchant  of  Venice'  is  one  of  the 


plays  of  Shakspere  mentioned  by  Francis 
Meres  in  1598,  and  it  is  the  last  mentioned 
in  his  list.  Fronr  the  original  entry  at 
Stationers'  Hall,  in  1598,  providing  that  it 
be  not  printed  without  licence  first  had  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  it  had  not  then  been  acted  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  servants.  We  know,  however, 
so  little  about  the  formalities  of  licence  that 
we  cannot  regard  this  point  as  certaii^ 
Stephen  Gosson,  who,  in  1579,  was  moved 
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to  publish  a  tract  called  'The  School  of 
Abuse,  containing  apleasant  invective  against 
poets,  pipers,  players,  jesters,  and  such  like 
caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth,*  thus 
describes  a  play  of  hb  time: — ^^The  Jew, 
shown  at  the  Bull,  representing  the  greedy- 
ness  of  worldly  choosers,  and  the  bloody 
minds  of  usurers."  Mr.  Skottowe  somewhat 
leaps  to  a  conclusion  that  this  play  contains 
the  same  plot  as  'The  Merchant  of  Venice  :* — 
^  The  loss  of  this  performance  is  justly  a 
subject  of  regret,  for,  as  it  combined  within 
its  plot  the  two  incidents  of  the  bond  and 
the  caskets,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
thrown  much  additional  light  on  Shakspeare's 
progress  in  the  composition  of  his  highly 
finished  comedy."*  As  all  we  know  of  this 
play  is  told  us  by  Gosson,  it  is  rather  bold  to 
assume  that  it  combined  the  two  incidents 
of  the  bond  and  the  caskets.  The  com> 
bination  of  these  incidents  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  Kiakspere's 
dramatic  skill.  **  In  the  management  of  the 
plot,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  **  which  is  sufficiently 
complex  without  the  slightest  confusion  or 
incoherence,  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  has 
been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  any  theatre." 
The  rude  dramatists  of  1579  were  not  re- 
markable for  the  combination  of  incidents. 
It  was  probably  reserved  for  the  skill  of 
Shakspere  to  bring  the  caskets  and  the  bond 
in  juxtaposition.  He  found  the  incidents 
far  apart,  but  it  was  for  him  to  fuse  them 
together.'  We  cannot  absolutely  deny  Mr. 
Dottce^s  conjecture  that  the  play  mentioned 
by  Qosson  miffht  have  furnished  our  poet 
'  with  the  whole  of  the  plot ;  but  it  is  certainly 
an  abuse  of  language  to  say  that  it  did 
furnish  him,  because  the  Jew  shown  at  the 
Bull  deals  with  **  worldly  choosers,"  and  the 
"  bloody  minds  of  usurers."  We  admit  that 
the  coincidence  is  curious. 

Warton  first  drew  attention  to  a  ballad 
which  he  considers  was  written  before  *  The 
Merchant  of  Venice^*  '  A  new  Song,  shewing 
the  cruelty  of  Q^nrutus,  a  Jew,  who,  lending 
to  a  merchant  an  hundred  croims,  would 
have  a  pound  of  his  flesh  because  he  could 
not  pay  him  at  the  time  appointed.* 

*  <  LIfeof  Shakspeive.'  vol.1,  p.  330. 


This  curious  production  is  printed  in  Percy's 

*  Beliques.' 

Warton's  opinion  of  the  priority  of  this 
ballad  to  <  The  Merchant  of  Venice'  is  thus 
expressed : — ^^  It  may  be  objected  that  this 
ballad  might  have  been  written  after,  and 
copied  from,  Shakespeare's  play.  But,  if  that 
had  been  the  case,  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
author  would  have  preserved  Shakespeare's 
name  of  Shylock  for  the  Jew ;  and  nothing 
is  more  likely  than  that  Shakespeare,  in 
copying  from  this  ballad,  should  alter  the 
name  from  Gemutus  to  one  more  Jewish  . . . 
Our  ballad  has  the  air  of  a  narrative  written 
before  Shakespeare's  play;  I  mean,  that,  if 
it  had  been  written  after  the  play,  it  would 
hare  been  much  more  full  and  circumstantial. 
At  present,  it  has  too  much  the  nakedness  of 
an  original."*  The  reasoning  of  Warton  is 
scarcely  borne  out  by  a  new  fact,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Collier.  Thomas  Jordan,  in  1664,  printed  a 
ballad,  or  romance,  called  '  The  Forfeiture ; ' 
and  Mr.  Collier  says — **  So  much  does  Shake- 
speare's production  seem  to  have  been  forgot- 
ten in  1664,  that  Thomas  Jordan  made  a  ballad 
of  it,  and  printed  it  as  an  original  story  (at 
least  without  any  acknowledgment),  in  his 

*  Bot/al  Arbor  of  Loycd  Pouie,^  in  that  year. 
In  the  same  scarce  little  volume  he  also  uses 
the  plot  of  the  serious  part  of  '  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,'  and  of  *  The  Winter's  Tale,' 
both  of  which  had  been  similarly  laid  by  for 
a  series  of  years,  partly,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  the  silencing  of  the  theatres  from  and  after 
1642.  The  circumstance  has  hitherto  escaped 
observation ;  and  Jordan  felt  authorized  to 
take  such  liberties  with  the  story  of  'The 
Merchant  of  Venice,'  that  he  has  represented 
the  Jew's  daughter,  instead  of  Portia,  as 
assuming  the  office  of  assessor  to  the  Duke 
of  Venice  in  the  trial-scene,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  life  of  the  Merchant^  with  whom 
she  was  in  ]ove."t  Now,  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  ballad  by  Jordan,  which  was  un- 
questionably written  €^ier  the  play,  is  much 
less  full  and  circumstantial  than  the  old 
ballad    of  'Gemutus;'   so  that  Warton's 

*■  '  Ohicrvatioint  on  the  Fairy  Queen,'  1807.  vol.L  p.  182. 
t  *  New  Particulan  refuding  the  Woriu  of  Shake- 
f  peaxe/  p.  38. 
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argnmenty  as  a  ganoral  pnnc^e,  wiU  not 
hold.  It  appears  to  us  that  '  Gernutus*  is, 
in  xealitj,  ittry  full  and  circumstantial ;  and 
that  some  of  the  circiimatances  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  play.  Compare,  for  ex- 
ample,— 

^  Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Tour  single  hond;  and  in  a  merry  tpori,^  ftc. 

with 

"  But  we  will  have  a  merry  jeH, 
For  to  he  talked  long ; 
Ton  shall  make  me  a  bond,  quoth  he. 
That  shall  be  huge  and  strong." 

And,  again,  con^pare 
"  Wl^  dost  thou  uket  thy  knife  so  eamestlyl" 

with 

"  The  bloudie  Jew  now  ready  is 
With  wheUed  bhide  in  hand." 

But  the  ballad  of  'Gemutus*  wants  that 
remarkable  feature  of  the  play,  the  inter- 
vention of  Portia  to  save  the  life  of  the 
Merchant;  and  this,  to  our  minds,  is  the 
strongest  confirmation  that  the  ballad  pre- 
ceded the  comedy.  Shakspere  found  that 
incident  in  the  source  from  which  the  ballad- 
writer  professed  to  derive  his  history : — 

"  In  Venice  towne  not  long  agoe, 
A  cruel  Jew  did  dwell, 
Which  lived  all  on  usniie. 
As  Italian  wriiera  telL" 

It  was  from,  an  Italian  writer,  8er  Giovanni, 
the  author  of  a  collection  of  tales,  called  '  Jl 
Pleoorone,''  written  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  first  published  at  Milan  in  1558,  that 
Shakspere  unquestionably  derived  some  of 
the  incidents  of  his  story,  although  lie  might 
be  familiar  with  another  version  of  the  same 
tale.  An  abstract  of  this  chapter  of  the 
*Peeor(me^  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Dunlop's 
'History  of  Fiction;*  and  a  much  fuller 
epitome  of  a  scarce  translation  of  the  tale, 
printed  in  1755,  was  first  given  in  Johnson's 
edition  of  Shakspere,  and  is  reprinted  in  all 
the  varioram  editions.  In  this  story  we 
have  a  rich  lady  at  Belmont,  who  is  to  be 
won  upon  certain  conditions;  and  she  is 
finally  the  prize  of  a  young  merchant,  whose 
friend,  having  become  surety  for  him  to  a 
Jew,  under  the  same  penalty  as  in  the  play. 


is  rescued  from  the  fiirfeiture  by  the  adroit- 
ness of  the  manied  lady,  who  is  disguised  as 
a  lawyer.  The  pretended  judge  receives,  as 
in  the  comedy,  her  marriage  ring  as  a  gx»- 
tuity,  and  afterwards  banters  her  husband, 
in  the  same  way,  upon  the  loss  of  it. 

Some  of  the  stories  of  '  Jl  JPeeorone,^  as 
indeed  of  Boccaccio,  and  other  early  Italian 
writers,  appear  to  have  been  the  common  pro- 
perty of  Europe,  derived  from  some  Oriental 
origin.  Mr.  Douce  has  given  an  extremely 
curious  extract  from  the  English  '  Chita 
Bomanorum^ — ^"a  Manuscript,  preserved  in 
the  Harleian  Collection,  No.  7333,  written  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,**  in  which  the 
daughter  of  '^  Selestinus,  a  wise  emperor  in 
Borne,*'  exacts  somewhat  similar  conditions, 
from  a  knight  who  loved  her,  as  the  lady 
in  the  ^i'eooro^ie.*  Being  reduced  to  poverty 
by  a  compliance  with  these  conditions,  he 
applies  to  a  merchant  to  lend  him  money; 
and  the  loan  is  granted  under  the  following 
covenant: — ^^And  the  eovenaunt  shalle  be 
this,  that  thou  make  to  me  a  charter  of  thine 
owne  bleed,  in  condidon  that  yf  thowe  kepe 
not  thi  day  of  payment,  hit  shalle  be  iefiiUe 
to  me  for  to  draw  awey  alle  the  flesh  of  thi 
body  froo  the  bone  with  a  sharp  swerde,  and, 
yf  thow  wolt  assent  hereto,  I  shalle  frdfille 
thi  wiUe.**  In  this  ancient  etovy  the  bocs- 
rower  of  the  money  makes  himself  sul^ject 
to  the  penalty  without  the  intervention  of 
a  friend ;  an<^  having  forgotten  the  day  of 
payment,  is  authorised  by  his  wife  to  give 
any  sum  which  is  demandJed.  The  money  is 
refused  by  the  merchant,  and  the  dbaorter  of 
blood  exacted.  Judgment  is  given  against 
the  knight ;  but,  ^  the  damysell,  his  love, 
whenne  she  harde  telle  that  the  lawe  paasid 
agenst  him,  she  kytte  of  al  the  ionge  her  of 
hir  hede,  and  daddie  hir  in  precious  dothing 
like  to  a  man,  and  yede  to  the  palys.'*  The 
scene  that  ensues  in  the  *  Oesta  Bomanorum  * 
has  certainly  more  resemblance  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  inddent  in  Shakspere  than  the 
aiimlar  one  in  the  ^Ptoonme.^  Having  given 
a  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  manuscript 
of  Henry  the  Sixth's  time,  which  Mr.  Douce 
thinks  was  of  the  same  period  as  the  writing, 
we  shall  continue  the  story  in  orthography 
which  will  present  fewer  difficulties  to  many 
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of  our  zeftden^  and  which  will  allow  them  to 
feel  the  beautiful  aimplicity  of  thisAucieut 
romance.  We  have  no  4ouU  that  Shakr 
speie  waa  iainiliar  with  this  part  of  '  Outa 
Rimaawnim^  as  w^  as  with  that  portion  from 
which  he  derived  the  stoiy  of  the  caskets,  to^ 
which  we  shall  presently  advert: — ^'Kow,  in 
all  this  time,  the  damsel  his  love  had  sent 
knights  for  to  espy  and  inquire  how  the  law 
was  pursued  agaisst  him.  iUid,  wh«n  she 
heard  tell  that  the  law  passed  against  him, 
she  cut  off  all  the  long  hair  of  her  head,  and 
clad  her  in  precious  clothing  like  to  a  man, 
and  went  to  the  palace  where  her  leman  was 
to  be  judged,  and  saluted  the  justice,  and  all 
trowed  that  she  had  been  a  knight*.  And 
the  judge  inquired  of  what  country  she  was, 
and  what  she  had  to  do  there.  She  said,  I 
am  a  knight,  and  come  of  far  country ;  and 
hear  tidings  Uiat  there  is  a  knight  among 
you  that  should  be  judged  to  death,  for  an 
-obligation  that  he  made  to  a  mexchant,  and 
therefore  I  am  come  to  deliver  him.  Tben 
the  judge  said,  It  is  law  of  the  emperor,  that 
whosoever  bindeth  him  with  his  own  proper 
will  and  consent  without  any  constraining,  he 
shall  be  served  so  again.  When  the  damsel 
heard  this,  she  turned  to  the  merchant,  and 
said,  Dear  friend,  what  profit  is  it  to  thee 
that  this  knight,  that  standeth  here,  ready 
to  the  doom,  be  slain?  It  were  better  to 
thee  to  have  money  than  to  have  him  slain. 
Thou  speakest  all  in  vain,quoth  the  merchant; 
for,  without  doubt,  I  will  have  the  law,  sinee 
he  bound  hinfeelf  so  freely ;  and  therefore 
he  shall  have  none  other  grace  than  law 
will,  for  he  came  to  me,  and  I  not  to  him. 
I  desire  him  not  thereto  against  his  will. 
Then,  said  she,  I  pray  thee  how  much  shall 
I  give  to  have  my  petition  1  I  shall  give 
thee  thy  money  double ;  and,  if  that  be  not 
pleasing  to  thee,  ask  of  me  what  thou  wilt, 
and  thou  dialt  have.  Then  said  he,  Thou 
heardeit  me  never  say  but  that  I  would 
have  my  covenant  kept.  Truly,  said  she ; 
and  I  say  before  you.  Sir  Judge,  and  before 
you  all,  thou  riialt  believe  me  with  a  right 
knowledge  of  that  I  shall  say  to  you.  Ye 
have  heard  how  much  I  have  proffered  this 
merchant  for  the  life  of  this  knight,  and  he 
foisaketh  all  and  asketh  for  more,  and  that 


liketh  me  much.  And,  therefore,  lordings 
that  be  here,  hear  me  what  I  shall  say. 
Ye  know  well  that  the  knight  bound  him 
by  letter  that  the  merchant  should  have 
power  to  cut  his  flesh  from  the  bones,  but 
there  was  no  covenant  made  of  shedding  of 
blood.  Thereof  was  nothing  spoken;  and, 
therefore,  let  him  set  hand  on  him  anon; 
and  if  he  shed  any  blood  with  his  shaving 
of  the  flesh,  forsooth,  then  shall  the  king 
have  good  law  upon  him.  And  when  the 
merchant  heard  this,  he  said,  Give  me  my 
money,  and  I  forgive  my  action.  Forsooth, 
quoth  she,  thou  shalt  not  have  one  penny, 
for  before  all  this  company  I  proffered  to 
thee  all  that  I  might,  and  thou  forsook  it, 
and  saidst  loudly,  I  shall  have  my  covenant ; 
and  therefore  do  thy  best  with  him,  but  look 
that  thou  shed  no  blood,  I  charge  th^,  for 
it  is  not  thine,  and  no  covenant  was  thereof. 
Then  the  merchant,  seeing  this,  went  away 
confounded;  and  so  was  the  knighVs  life 
saved,  and  no  penny  paid." 

In '  The  Orator,'  tsansUted  from  the  French 
of  Alexander  Bilvayn,  printed  in  1596,  the 
arguments  urged  by  a  Jew  and  a  Christian 
under  similar  circumstances  are  set  forth  at 
great  length.  It  has  been  generally  asserted 
that  Shakspere  borrowed  from  this  source; 
but  the  similarity  appears  to  us  exceedingly 
small.  The  arguments,  or  declamations,  as 
they  are  called,  are  given  at  length  in  the 
variorum  editions. 

'^  It  is  well  known,"  says  Mrs.  Jameson, 
"  that  'The  Merchant  of  Venice'  is  founded  on 
two  different  tales ;  and,  in  weaving  together 
his  double  plot  in  so  masterly  a  manner, 
Shakspere  has  rejected  altogether  the  cha- 
racter of  the  astutious  lady  of  Belmont,  with 
her  magic  potions,  who  figures  in  the  Italian 
novel.  With  yet  more  refinement,  he  has 
thrown  out  all  the  licentious  part  of  the 
story,  which  some  of  his  contemporary  dra- 
matists would  have  seised  on  with  avidity, 
and  made  the  best  or  the  worst  of  it  possible; 
and  he  has  substituted  the  trial  of  the  caskets 
from  another  source."*  That  source  is  the 
^Oeda  Romanarum,^  In  Mr.  Douce's  elaborate 
treatise  upon  this  most  singular  collection  of 
ancient  stories,  we  have  the  following  analysis 

*  *  CKanetctMilct  of  Womtn,*  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
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of  the  ninety-nintbf  chapter  of  the  English 
^Oesta;^  which,  Mr.  Douce  says,  "is  obviously 
the  story  which  supplied  the  caskets  of  '  The 

Merchant  of  Venice.* " "A  marriage 

was  proposed  between  the  son  of  Anselmus, 
emperor  of  Rome,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Apulia.  The  young  lady  in  her 
Toyage  was  shipwrecked  and  swallowed  by 
a  whale.  In  this  situation  she  contrived  to 
make  a  fire  and  to  wound  the  animal  with 
a  knife,  so  that  he  was  driven  towards  the 
shore,  and  slain  of  an  earl  named  Pirius,  who 
delivered  the  princess  and  took  her  under  his 
protection.  On  relating  her  story,  she  was 
conveyed  to  the  emperor.  In  order  to  prove 
whether  she  was  worthy  to  receive  the  hand 
of  his  son,  he  placed  before  her  three  vessels. 
The  first  was  of  gold,  and  filled  with  dead 
men's  bones;  on  it  was  this  inscription — 
'  Who  c/iooaes  me  Judljind  what  he  deserves,'' 
The  second  was  of  silver,  filled  with  earth, 
and  thus  inscribed — '  Who  chooses  me  shall 
find  wliat  nature  covets,^  The  third  vessel 
was  of  lead,  but  filled  with  precious  stones ; 
it  had  this  inscription — 'Who  chooses  me  shaU 
firid  what  Qod  hath  placed,^  The  emperor  their 
commanded  her  to  choose  one  of  the  vessels, 
informing  her  that,  if  she  made  choice  of  that 
which  should  profit  herself  and  others,  she 
would  obtain  his  son ;  if  of  what  should  profit 
neither  herself  nor  others,  she  would  lose  him. 
The  princess,  after  praying  to  God  for  as- 
sistance, preferred  the  leaden  vessel.  The 
emperor  informed  her  that  she  had  chosen 
as  he  wished,  and  immediately  united  her 
with  his  son." 

In  dealing  with  the  truly  dramatic  subject 
of  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond,  Shakspere  had 
to  choose  between  one  of  two  courses  that  lay 
open  before  him.  The  'Oesta  Romanorum* 
did  not  surround  the  debtor  and  the  creditor 
with  any  prejudices.  We  hear  nothing  of 
one  being  a  Jew,  the  other  a  Christian. 
There  is  a  remarkable  story  told  by  Qregorio 
Leti,  in  his  '  Life  of  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth,' 
in  which  the  debtor  and  creditor  of  '  The 
Jlerchant  of  Venice'  change  places.  The 
debtor  is  the  Jew, — the  revengeful  creditor 
the  Christian;  and  this  incident  is  said  to 
have  happened  at  Eome  in  the  time  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake.    This,  no  doubt,  was  a  pure 


fiction  of  Leti,  whose  nairatives  axe  by  no 
means  to  be  received  as  authorities;  but  it 
shows  that  he  felt  the  intolerance  of  the  old 
story,  and  endeavoured  to  correct  it,  thoug^h 
in  a  very  inartificial  manner.  Shakspere  took 
the  story  as  he  found  it  in  those  narratives 
which  represented  the  popular  prejudice.  If 
he  had  not  before  him  the  ballad  of '  Gemutus* 
(upon  which  point  it  is  difficult  to  decide), 
he  had  certainly  access  to  the  tale  of  the 
'Feeorone*  If  he  had  made  the  contest  con- 
nected with  the  story  of  the  bond  between 
two  of  the  same  faith,  he  would  have  lost 
the  most  powerful  hold  which  the  subject 
possessed  upon  the  feelings  of  an  audience 
two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  If  he  had 
gone  directly  counter  to  those  feelings  (sup- 
posing that  the  story  which  Leti  tells  had 
been  known  to  him,  as  some  have  supposed), 
his  comedy  would  have  been  hooted  from 
the  stage.  The  ballad  of  ' Gemutus'  has  the 
following  amongst  its  concluding  stanzas  :-^ 

"  Good  people,  that  do  hear  this  song, 
For  truth  I  dare  well  say, 
Hiat  many  a  wretch  as  tU  as  he 
Doth  live  new  at  this  day; 

That  seeketh  nothing  but  the  spoil 

Of  many  a  wealthy  man. 
And  for  to  trap  the  innocent 

Deviseth  what  they  can.** 

It  is  probable  that,  although  the  Jews  had 
been  under  an  edict  of  banishment  from 
England  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  they 
had  crept  into  the  oountiy  *after  the  Re- 
formation. Lord  Bacon  says  that  the  ob- 
jectors against  usury  maintained  ''That 
usurers  should  have  orange-tawny  bonnets, 
because  they  do  judaiz^."  The  orange-tawny 
bonnet  was  the  descendant  of  the  bad^e  of 
ifeUowfdt,  of  the  length  of  six  inches,  and  of 
the  breadth  of  three  inches,  to  be  worn  by 
each  Jew  after  he  shall  be  seven  years  old, 
upon  his  outer  garment.  {Stat,  de  Jeuerie.) 
The  persecuted  race  settled  again  openly  in 
England  after  the  Restoration;  and  the 
pious  wish,  with  which  Thomas  Jordan's 
ballad  concludes,  has  evidently  reference  to 
this  circumstance : — 


it 


1  wish  such  Jews  may  never  come 
To  England,  nor  to  London." 
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The  '  Prioress's  Tale'  of  Chaucer  belonged  to 
the  period  when  the  Jews  were  robbed, 
maimed,  banished,  and  most  foully  vilified, 
with  the  universal  consent  of  the  powerful 
and  the  lowly,  the  learned  and  the  ig- 
norant : — 

"  There  was  in  Asie,  in  a  gret  citce, 
Amonges  Cristcn  folk  a  Jewerie, 
Sustened  by  a  lord  of  that  contrce, 
For  fonl  usare,  and  lucre  of  vilanie, 
Hateful  to  Crist,  and  to  his  compagnie." 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  avoided  in  those  times 
that  even  Chaucer,  the  most  genuine  and 
natural  of  poets,  should  lend  his  great 
powers  to  the  support  of  the  popular  belief 
that  Jews  ought  to  be  proscribed  as — 


tt 


Hateful  to  Crista  and  to  his  compagnie." 


But  we  ought  to  expect  better  things  when 
we  reach  the  times  in  which  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty  were  at  least  germinated. 
And  yet  what  a  play  is  Marlowe's  '  Jew  of 
Malta,' — ^undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular 
plays  even  of  Sh»kq>ere'.  day,  judging  a. 
we  may  firom  the  number  of  performances 
recorded  in  Henslowe's  papers !  That  drama, 
as  compared  with  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
has  been  described  by  Charles  Lamb,  with 
his  usual  felicity : — ^^  Marlowe's  Jew  does 
not  approach  so  near  to  Shakspere's  as  his 
Edward  11.  Shylock,  in  the  midst  of  his 
savage  purpose,  is  a  man.  His  motives, 
feelings,  resentments,  have  something  human 
in  theuL  '  If  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not 
revenge  Y  Barabas  is  a  mere  monster,  brought 
in  with  a  large  painted  nose,  to  please  the 
rabble.  He  kills  in  sport — ^poisons  whole 
nunneries — ^invents  infernal  machines.  He 
is  just  such  an  exhibition  as  a  century  or 
two  earlier  might  have  been  played  before 
the  Londoners,  by  the  Royal  command,  when 
a  general  pillage  and  massacre  of  the  Hebrews 
had  been  previously  resolved  on  in  the 
cabinet."  *  The  Jew  of  Malta'  was  written 
essentially  upon  an  intolerant  principle. 
'  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  whilst  it  seized, 
upon  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude,  and 
dealt  with  them  as  a  foregone  conclusion  by 
which  the  whole  dramatic  action  was  to  be 
governed,  had  the  intention  of  making  those 


prejudices  as  hateful  as  the  reaction  of  cruelty 
and  revenge  of  which  they  are  the  cause. 

Mrs.  Inchbald^in  her  edition  of  the  *  Acted 
I>rama,'  thus  describes  Lord  Lansdown's  ar- 
rangem/enty  with  variations,  of  *  The  Merchant 
of  Venice :' — ^  The  Jew  of  Venice,  by  Lord 
Lansdown,  is  an  alteration  of  this  play,  and 
was  acted  in  1701.  The  noble  author  made 
some  emendatioiu  in  the  work ;  but,  having 
made  the  Jew  a  comic  character,  as  such  he 
caused  more  laughter  than  detestation,  which 
wholly  destroyed  the  moral  designed  by  the 
original  author."  Aoomie  Shylock  is  certainly 
the  masterpiece  of  the  improvements  upon 
Shakspere.  We  have  reached  a  period  when 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  whether 
this  emendation  of  Shakspere  were  right  or 
wrong ;  nor,  indeed,  whether  Mrs.  Inchbald 
herself  be  perfectly  correct  in  assuming  that, 
if  the  trial  scene  were  now  brought  upon  the 
stage  for  the  first  time,  ^  the  company  in  the 
side-boxes  would  faint  or  withdraw."  *  The 
Merchant  of  Venice'  of  the  stage  is,  in  many 
respects,  the  play  of  Shakspere.  Macklin 
put  down  Lord  Lansdown.  But,  up  to  a 
very  recent  period,  it  has  been,  with  green- 
room propriety,  acconunodated  to  the  taste 
of  "  the  company  in  the  side-boxes  "  by  the 
omission  of  a  great  deal  of  what  is  highest 
in  its  poetry,  and  by  the  substitution,  in 
some  cases,  of  the  actor's  verses  for  Shak- 
spere's. It  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  that 
Shakspere  is  now  appreciated  (because  he  is 
understood),  that  what  were  considered  as 
authority,  ^  the  prompt-books"  of  the  the- 
atres, such  as  they  existed  some  ten  years 
ago,  have  passed  into  utter  contempt. 

Turning  from  such  matters,  we  come  to  an 
opinion  in  which  Mrs.  Inchbald  is  by  no 
means  singular — ^that  detestation  of  the  Jew 
is  **the  morcd  designed  by  the  original  author." 
It  is  probable  that,  even  in  Shakspere's  time, 
this  was  the  popular  notion.  In  an  anony- 
mous MS. '  Elegy  on  Burbage,'  **  one  of  the 
characters  he  is  represented  to  have  filled  is 
that  of  Shylock,  who  is  called  '  the  red-hair'd 
Jew.'  This  establishes  that  the  part  was 
dressed  in  an  artificial  red  beard  and  wig,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  odious  and  objection- 
able to  the  audience."*    This  circumstance 

*  Collier's  *Nt«  Putlculan,*  &c. 
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however,  is  by  no  maans  a  pxoof  to  us  that 
Shakapere  intended  the  Jew  to  move  the 
audience  to  unmitigated  odyim.  The  players 
might  have  thought,  indeed,  that  he  was  not 
odious  enough  for  the  popular  appetite,  and 
in  consequence  made  him  ^  more  odious  and 
objectionable."  The  question  may  be  better 
understood  as  we  proceed  in  an  analysis  of 
the  characters  and  incidents  of  this  drama. 

A  contemporary  German  critic,  Dr.  Ulrici*, 
has  presented  to  us  the  entire  plot  of  '  The 
Merchant  of  Yenioe*  under  a  veiy  original 
aspect.  His  object  has  been  to  discover, 
what  he  maintanw  had  not  been  previously 
discovered,  die  fundamental  idea  of  the 
drama — ^the  link  which  holds  together  all  its 
apparently  heterogeneous  parts.  The  critic 
first  passes  the  several  characters  in  review. 
Antonio  is  the  noble  and  great-hearted, 
yielding  to  a  passive  melancholy,  produced 
by  the  weight  of  a  too  agitating  life  of 
action;  Bassanio,  somewhat  inconsiderate^ 
but  generous  and  sensible,  is  the  genuine 
Italian  gentleman,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word ;  Portia  is  most  amiable,  and  inteUeo- 
tually  rich  (jeittreich) ;  Jessica  is  a  child  of 
nature,  lost  in  an  oriental  love  enthusiasm. 
The  entic  presents  these  characteristics  in  a 
very  few  words ;  but  his  portrait  of  Sbylook 
is  more  elaborate.  He  is  the  well-struck 
inu^  of  the  Jewish  chanuster  in  general — 
of  the  fallen  member  of  a  race  dispersed 
over  tile  whole  earth,  and  enduring  long 
centuries  of  persecution.  Their  firmness  had 
become  obstinacy ;  their  quickness  of  in- 
tellect)  craft; 'their  love  of  possessions,  a 
revolting  avarice.  "Nothing,**  says  Dr. 
ULdci,  "  had  kept  its  rank  in  their  universal 
decay,  but  the  unconquerable  constancy,  the 
dry  mummy-like  tenacity  of  the  Jewish 
nature.  80  appears  Shylock— «  pitiable  ruin 
of  a  great  and  significant  by-past  time-— the 
glimmering  ash-spaik  of  a  faded  splendour 
which  can  no  longer  warm  or  preserve,  but 
can  yet  bom  or  destroy.  We  are  as  little 
able  to  deny  him  our  compassion,  as  we  can 
withhold  our  disgust  against  his  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting." 

Dr.Ukici  next  {uroceeds  to  notice  Shak- 

*  'Ueber  Shakspemre's  dramatliche  Kuntt.  und  tein 
VerhUtniM  au  CaMOTon  mad  Gaihe.' 


speie^s  mastership  in  the  composition,  uniting, 
and  unfolding  <^  the  intricate  plot  ''We 
have  three  curious,  and  in  themselves  wvj 
complicated,  knots  wound  into  each  other  >* 
first,the  process  between  Antonio  andBhylook; 
next,  the  marriages  of  Bassanio  and  Portia^ 
of  Gratiano  and  Nerissa;  and,  lastly,  the 
elopement  of  Jessica,  and  her  love's  history 
with  Lorenzo.  These  various  interests, 
actions,  and  adventured  are  disposed  with 
such  a  clearness  and  fixedness^ one  so 
developes  itself  out  of  and  with  the  others, — 
that  we  never  lose  the  thread  that  every- 
where reveals  an  animated  and  harmoniously 
framed  principle."  The  critic  then  proceeds 
to  say,  thai,  although  an  external  union  of 
the  chief  dements  is  clearly  enough  sup- 
.ported,  the  whole  seems  in  truth  to  be 
inevitably  falling  asunder  ;  and  that  '^  we 
have  now  to  inquire  where  lies  the  tnterwd 
spicitual  umty  which  will  justify  the  com- 
bination  of  such  heterogeneoos  elements  in 
one  drama." 

Thronc^Ottt  many  of  Shakspere's  plays, 
according  to  Dr.  Uirici,  the  leading  fun- 
damental idea,  conoentiated  in  itself,  is  so 
intentionally  hidden— the  wngU  makes  itself 
so  decidedly  important,  and  comes  befotB  us 
so  free,  and  self'^ustahied,  and  eonq>lietey— 
that  the  entire  work  is  occasionally  CKpoeed 
to  the  <ungXDunded  reproach  of  looseness  of 
plan  and  want  of  coherency.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  sufficient  intimations  of  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  scattered  throughout ; 
'sothat  whoever  has  in  some  degree  penetrated 
into  the  depths  of  the  Shaksperean  art  cannot 
well  go  wrong.  The  sense  and  significancy 
of  the  process  between  Antonio  and  the  Jew 
rest  clearly  upon  the  old  juridical  precept, 
Summum  jw,  wmma  ir^uria.  Bhylock  has, 
clearly,  all  that  is  material,  except  justice, 
on  his  side ;  but,  while  he  seises  and  follows 
his  right  to  the  letter,  he  falls  through  it 
into  the  deepest  and  most  criminal  injustice ; 
and  the  same  injustice,  through  the  internal 
neoeanty  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  sin, 
&Us  back  destructively  on  his  own  head. 
The  same  aspect  in  which  this  principle  is 
presented  to  us  in  its  extremest  hanhnees, 
in  the  case  of  Shylock,  shows  itself  in  various 
outbursts  of  Hght  and  shadow  thnw^kout 
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all  the  renudniiig  •elemenis  of  this  dnona. 
The  axbitraiy  ndll  of  her  lather,  whiohietlerB 
Portia's   indination,  »nd   robs  her  of  &U 
participation  in  the  choiee  of  a  hueband, 
rests  certainly  upon  paternal  ri^^ ;  but  even 
this  right,  when  oacried  io  an  extreme,  be- 
comes the  iiai^est  injustioe.    The  injuBtice 
which  lies  in  the  enfbreement  of  this  paternal 
right  would  haye  fallen  with  tragical  weight, 
I  if  chance  had  not  conducted  it  to  a  fortunate 
issue.    The  flight  and  marriage  of  Jessica, 
against  her  father's   will,  comprehends  a 
manifest  injustice.    Nevertheless,  who  will 
condemn  her  for  haying  withdrawn  henelf 
from  the  power  of  such  a  father  1    In  the 
sentence  laid  upon  the  Jew,  by  which  he  is 
compelled  to  recognise  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  is  again  reflected  the  precept — 
Summum  jus,  aumma  injuria;  right  and 
unright  are  here  so  closely  driven  up  into  the 
same  limit,  that  they  are  no  longer  separated, 
but  immediately  pass  oyer  one  to  the  other. 
Thus  we  see  that  tiie   different,  and  ap- 
parently heterogeneous,  events  unite  them- 
selves in  the  whole  into  one  point.    They 
are  only  yariations  of  the  same  theme.    All 
human  life  is  a  great  lawsuit ;  where  right 
Is  received  as  the  centre  and  basis  of  our 
being.   From  this  point  of  view  proceeds  the 
drama.     But,  the  more  this  basis  is  built 
upon,  the  more  insecure  does  it  exhibit  itself. 
Unquestionably,  right   and   law  ought   to 
uphold  and  strengthen  human  life.     But 
they  are  not  its  basis  and  true  centre.    In 
them  the  whole  truth  of  human  existence 
does  not  lie  inclosed.    In  their  one-sidedness 
right  becomes  unright,  and  unright  becomes 
right.    Law  and  right  have  their  legality 
and  truth,  not  through  and  in  themselves ; 
but  they  rest  upon  the  higher  principles  of 
the  true  morality,  from  which  they  issue 
only  as  single  rays.    Man  has  in  and  for 
himself  no  rights,  but  only  duties.    But,  at 
the  same  time,  against  others  his  duties  are 
rights  ;  and  there  is  no  true  living  right  that 
does  not  include,  and  may  be  itself  indeed,  a 
duty.      Not   upon   right,  then,   but   upon 
heavenly  grace,  rests  the  human  being  and 
life.     The  union  of  the  human  witi^  the 
Divine  will  is  the  true  animating  morali^ 
of  mankind — through  which  right  and  un- 


right flrst  reoeiye  their  value  and  signifi- 
cancy.  6hakspere  indicates  this  in  the 
following  beautiful 


u 


The  quality  of  mercy  ia  not  stiain'd ; 

It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  bless'd ; 

It  blesaeth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 

'T  is  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribnte  to  awe  and  miyesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  feaV  of  kings; 

But  meroy  is  above  this  soeptred  sway, 

It  is  entbxoned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 

It  is  anattiibnte  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest 

GM's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  conader  this — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to 

render 
The  deeds  of  mercy." 


We  haYB  thus  very  briefly,  and,  therefore, 
somewhat  imperfectly,  exhibited  the  views 
of  Dr.  Ulrici,  with  reference  to  the  idea  in 
which  this  dnona  is  oonoeiyed.  They  b^ong 
to  that  philosophy  which,  wheUier  for  praise 
or  for  blame,  has  been  called  transcendental. 
We  cannot  avoid  expressing  our  opinion 
that,  although  Shakspere  might  not  have 
proposed  to  himself  so  $ysteinatie  a  display  of 
the  contest  that  is  unremittingly  going 
forward  in  the  world  between  our  con- 
ventional and  our  natural  being,  he  did 
intend  to  represent  the  anomalies  that  have 
always  existed  between  the  eiroumstanoes  by 
whi<^  human  agents  are  surrounded  and  the 
higher  motives  by  which  they  should  act. 
And  this  idea,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the 
basis  of  the  large  toleration  which  belongs  to 
this  drama,  amidst  its  seeming  intoleranae. 
Men  are  to  be  judged  upon  a  higher  prin- 
ciple than  belongs  to  mere  edicts, — ^by  and 
through  all  the  associations  amidst  which 
they  have  been  nurtured,  and  by  which  they 
have  been  impelled.  We  select  a  case  or  two 
in  point. 

Antonio  is  one  of  the  most  beautafol  of 
Shakspere's  ofaaraeters.    He  does  not  take  a 
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very  prominent  part  in  the  drama :  he  is  a 
sufferer  rather  than  an  actor.  We  view  him, 
in  the  outset,  rich,  liberal,  surrounded  with 
friends ;  yet  he  is  unhappy.  He  has  higher 
aspirations  than  those  which  ordinarily  be- 
long to  one  dependent  upon  the  chimces  of 
commerce ;  and  this  uncertainty,  as  we  think, 
produces  his  unhappiness.  He  will  not  ac- 
knowledge the  forebodings  of  eyil  which 
come  across  his  mind.  Ulrici  says,  "  It  was 
the  OTer-great  magnitude  of  his  earthly 
riches,  which,  although  his  heart  was  by  no 
means  dependent  upon  their  amount,  un- 
consciously confined  the  free  flight  %f  his 
soul."  We  doubt  if  Shakspere  meant'  this. 
He  has  addressed  the  reproof  of  that  state  of 
mind  to  Portia^  from  the  lips  of  Nerissa  :— 

"  Por.  By  my  troth,  Nerisaa,  my  little  body 
is  a-weary  of  this  great  world. 

Ner.  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your 
miseries  were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your 
good  fortimes  arc:  And  yet,  for  aught  I  see, 
they  are  as  nek  that  sutfeit  trith  too  mtich,  as 
Uiey  that  starve  wiih  nothing." 

Antonio  may  sity — 

"  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad  ;** 

but  }aB  reasoning  denial  of  the  cause  of  his 
sadness  is  a  proof  to  us  that  the  foreboding 
of  losses— 

"  Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down," — 

is  at  the  bottom  of  his  sadness.  It  appears 
to  us  a  self-delusion,  which  his  secret  nature 
rejects,  that  he  says, — 

''  My  ventures  are  not  in  one^bottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year : 

•  Therefore,  my  merchandize  makes  me  not 
sad." 

When  he  has  given  the  fatal  bond,  he  has  a 
sort  of  desperate  confidence,  which  to  us 
looks  very  unlike  assured  belief:-— 

"  Why,  fear  not,  man ;  I  will  not  forfeit  it ; 
Within  these  two  months,  that's  a  month 

before 
This  bond  expires,  /  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond." 

And,  finally,  when  his  calamity  has  become 
a  Teal  thing,  and  not  a  shadowy  notion,  his 


deportment  shows  that  his  mind  has  been  ' 
long  familiar  with  images  of  ruin: — 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio ;  fare  you  well ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  &llen  to  this  for  yon ; 
For  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use. 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealtib. 
To  view,  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow. 
An  age  of  poverty;  from  which  lingering 

penance 
Of  such  misery  doth  she  cut  me  oC" 

The  generosity  of  Antonio*s  nature  unfitted 
him  for  a  contest  with  the  circumstances 
amid  which  his  lot  was  cast.  The  Jew 
says — 

"  In  low  simplicity. 
He  lends  out  money  gratis." 

He  himself  says — 

"  I  oft  delivered  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me.** 

Bassanio  describes  him 


**  The  kindest  man. 
The  best  oondition'd  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies." 

To  such  a  spirit,  whose  "  means  are  in  sup- 
position"— ^whose  ventures  are  ''squandered 
abroad" — the  curse  of  the  Jew  must  have 
sometimes  presented  itself  to  his  own  pro- 
phetic mind  :— 

"  This  is  the  fool  that  lends  out  money  gratis.'* 

Antonio  and  his  position  are  not  in  haxmony. 
But  there  is  something  else  discordant  in 
Antonio's  mind.  This  kind  friend,  this 
generous  benefactor,  this  gentle  spirit,  this 
man  ''unwearied  in  doing  courtesies,"  can 
outrage  and  insult  a  fellow-creature,  because 
he  is  of  another  creed : — 

"  Shy,  Fur  sir,  you  spet  on  me  on  Wed- 
nesday last ; 
You  spum'd  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 
You  caird  me  dog;  and  for  these^oourtcslcd 
I  '11  lend  you  thus  much  monies. 

AnL  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spet  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too." 

Was  it  without  an  object  that  Shakspere 
made  this  man,  so  enticed  to  command  our 
affections  and  our  sympathy,  act  so  unworthy 
a  part^  and  not  be  ashamed  of  the  act  t  Most 
assuredly  the  poet  did  not  intend  to  justify 
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the  indignities  which  were  heaped  upon 
Shylock ;  for  in  the  yerj  strongest  way  he 
has  made  the  Jew  remember  the  insult  in 
the  progress  of  his  wild  rerenge : — 

"Thou  caU*dst  me  dog,  before  thou  hsdst  a 
cause: 
Bot^  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs.** 

Here,  to  our  minds,  is  the  first  of  the  lessons 
of  charity  which  this  play  teaches.  Antonio 
is  as  much  to  be  pitied  for  his  prejudices  as 
the  Jew  for  his.  They  had  both  been  nuiv 
tured  in  evil  opinions.  They  had  both  been 
surrounded  by  influences  which  more  or  less 
held  in  subjection  their  better  natures.  The 
honoured  Christian  is  as  intolerant  as  the 
despised  Jew.  The  one  habitually  pursues 
with  injustice  the  subjected  man  that  he  has 
been  taught  to  loathe;  the  other,  in  the 
depths  of  his  subtle  obstinacyy  seizes  upon 
the  occasion  to  destroy  the  powerful  man 
that  he  has  been  compelled  to  fear.  The 
companions  of  Antonio  exhibit,  more  or  less, 
the  same  reflection  of  the  prejudices  which 
haye  become  to  them  a  second  nature.  They 
are  not  so  gross  in  their  prejudices  as  Launce- 
lot,  to  whom  "  the  Jew  is  the  very  deyil  in- 
carnation." But  to  Lorenzo,  who  is  about  to 
mairy  his  daughter,  Shylock  is  a  ^'  faithless 
Jew.'*  When  the  unhappy  father  is  bereft 
of  all  that  constituted  the  solace  of  his  home, 
and  before  he  has  manifested  that  spirit  of 
revenge  whi(^  might  well  call  for  indignation 
and  contempt,  he  is  to  the  gentlemanly 
Solanio  ^the  villain  Jew,"  and  ''the  dog 
Jew."  When  the  \mhappy  man  speaks  of 
his  daughter's  flight,  he  is  met  with  a  brutal 
jest  on  the  part  of  Salarino,  who,  within  his 
own  circle,  is  the  pleasantest  of  men ; — "  I, 
for  my  part,  knew  the  tailor  that  made  the 
wings  she  flew  withal."  We  can  understand 
the  reproaches  that  are  heaped  upon  Shylock 
in  the  trial  scene  as  something  that  might 
come  2>ii9  of  the  depths  of  any  passion-stirred 
nature:  but  the  habitual  contempt  with 
which  he  is  treated  by  men  who  in  every 
other  respect  are  gentle  and  good-humoured 
and  benevolent  is  a  proof  to  us  that  Shakspere 
meant  to  represent  the  struggle  that  must 
inevitably  ensue,  in  a  condition  of  society 
where  the  innate  sense  of  justice  is  deadened 


in  the  powerful  by  those  hereditary  pre- 
judices which  make  cruelty  virtue;  and 
where  the  powerless,  invested  by  accident 
with  the  means  of  revenge,  say  with  Shylock, 
"  The  villainy  you  teach  me  I  will  execute ; 
and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the 
instruction."  The  climax  of  this  subjection 
of  our  higher  and  better  natures  to  con- 
ventional circumstances  is  to  be  found  in  the 
character  of  the  Jew's  daughter.  Toung, 
agreeable,  intelligent,  formed  for  happinesi^ 
she  is  shut  up  by  her  father  in  a  dreary 
solitude.  One  opposed  to  her  in  creed  gains 
her  affections ;  and  the  ties  which  bind  the 
father  and  the  child  are  broken  for  ever. 
But  they  are  not  broken  without  com- 
punction : — 

"  Alack  !  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me 
To  be  ashamed  to  be  my  &ther^s  child  !** 

This  is  nature.  But  when  she  has  fled  firom 
him,  robbed  him,  spent  fourscore  ducats  in 
one  night,  given  his  turquoise  for  a  monkey, 
and,  finally,  revealed  his  secrets,  with  an 
evasion  of  the  ties  that  bound  them  which 
makes  one's  flesh  creep, — 

"When  I  was toOft Atm,**— 

we  see  the  poor  girl  plunged  into  the  most 
wretched  contest  between  her  duties  and  her 
pleasures  by  the  force  of  external  circum- 
stances. We  grant,  then,  to  all  these  our 
compassion ;  for  they  commit  injustice  ig- 
norantly,  and  through  a  force  which  they 
cannot  withstand.  Is  the  Jew  himself  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  same  rule  1  We  believe 
that  it  was  Shakspere's  intention  so  to  mea- 
sure him. 

When  Pope  exclaimed  of  Macklin's  per- 
formance of  Shylock, — 

"  This  is  the  Jew 
That  Shakspere  drew  !* 

the  higher  philosophy  of  Shakspere  was  little 
appreciated.  Macklin  was,  no  doubt,  from 
all  traditionary  report  of  him,  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  representing  the  subtlety  of  the 
Jew's  malice  and  the  energy  of  his  revenge. 
But  it  is  a  question  with  us  ^whether  he 
perceived,  or  indeed  if  any  actor  ever  ef- 
ficiently represented,  the  more  delicate  traits 
of  character  that  lie  beneath  these  two  great 
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pMBifffit  ol  tho  Jew's  heaii.  Look^  for 
example^  at  the  estnoBdmaiy  miztexe  of 
the  penonal  and  the  miioiial  in  his  dtriike 
of  Anfeonie.    He  hatee  him  fiur  hit  gentle 


"  How  like  a  fibwnlng  publican  he  looks  t ' 

He  hates  him,  <<for  he  is  a  Christian  ;"'-he 
hates  him,  for  that  "he  lends  out  money 
gratis;" — ^but  he  hates  him  more  than  all, 
because 

"  He  hatea  our  sacied  natian." 

It  is  this  national  feeHng  which,  when 
carried  in  a  right  direction,  makes  a  patriot 
and  a  hero,  that  assumes  in  Shjlock  the 
aspect  of  a  groyelling  and  fierce  personal 
revenge.  He  has  borne  insult  and  injury 
"  with  m  patient  shrug  ;**'  but  oyer  in  small 
matters  he  has  been  seekinr  retribvtion : — 


"  I  am  not  bid  for  lore ;  they  flatter  me : 
But  yet  1 11  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Chxi8tiaB." 

The  mask  is  at  length  thrown  off— he  has 
the  Christian  in  his  power ;  and  his  desire  of 
reyenge,  mean  and  ferocious  as  it  is,  rises 
into  sublimity,  through  the  unconquerable 
energy  of  the  oppressed  man's  wilfulness. 
"  I  am  a  Jew :  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyesi  hath 
not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 
affections,  passions  1  fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the 
same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
wanned  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and 
summer,  as  a  Christian  is  1  If  you  prick  us, 
do  we  not  bleed  1  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not 
laugh  1  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  diel  and, 
if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  reyenge  1  If 
we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble 
you  in  that.'*  It  is  impossible,  after  this 
exposition  of  his  feelings,  that  we  should  not 
feel  that  he  has  properly  cast  the  greater 
portion  of  the  odinm  which  belongs  to  his 
aetiona  upon  the  social  circumstances  by 
whioh  he  has  been,  hunted  into  madness. 
He  has  been  made  the  tiling  he  is  by  society. 
In  the  extreme  wiUness  of  his  anger,  when 
he  utters  the  hanowing  imprecation, — ^I 
would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot, 
and  the  jewela  in  her  earl  'would  she  were 
heaned  at  my  foot^  and  the  ducats  in  her 


coffin,"  the  tenderness  that  bdongv  to  omr 
common  humanity,  eyen  in  its  most  paa- 
sionate  foorgetfuliieas  of  tiie  deanst  tiee, 
comes  across  him  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
mother  of  that  execrated  child : — "  Out  upon 
her !  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal :  it  was  my 
turquoise ;  I  had  it  of  Leah  when  I  waa  a 
bachelor." 

It  is  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial  scene 
that,  as  it  appean  to  us^  is  to  be  son^t  the 
eoneentration  of  Sfaak^eie's  leading  idea  in 
the  composition  of  this  drama.  The  merdiant 
stands  befose  the  Jew  a  better  and  a  wiaer 
man  than  when  he  called  him  ^dog:"— 

"I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  ftuy ;  and  am  azm'd 
To  BuflTer,  with  a  quietness  of  spiitt. 
The  yeiy  tynmny  and  nge  of  his." 

l^sfortune  has  corrected  the  influences  which, 
in  happier  moments,  allowed  him  to  forget 
the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  and  to  heap 
unmerited  abuse  upon  him  whose  badge  was 
sufierance.    The  Jew  is  unchanged.    But,  if 
Shakspere  in  the  early  scenes  made  us  en- 
tertain some  compassion  for  his  wrongs,  he  ! 
has  now  left  him  to  bear  all  the  indignation  . 
which  we  ought  to  feel  against  one  ''un-  i 
capable  of  pity."   But  we  cannot  despise  the  ' 
Jew.    His  intellectual  vigour  rises  supreme 
oyer  the  mere  reasonings  by  which  he  is 
opposed.    He  defends  his  own  injustice  by 
the  example  of  as   great  an  injustice   of 
eyery-day  occurrence — and  no  one  ventures 
to  answer  him : — 

"  Ton  have  among  yon  many  a  purchas'd  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dqg^  and 

mules,  I 

You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts,  ; 

Because  you  bought  them : — Shall  I  say  to  you, 
Let  them  be  iree,  many  them  to  your  heirat    { 
Why  sweat  they  under  burthens!  let  their 

beds  ' 

Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates  ) 
Be  season'd  with  such  viands  1     Tou  will  i 


The  daveaare  oam:-~So  do  I  answer  yoo. 
The  pound  of  fliash,  which  I  demand  of  him, 
la  dearly  bought;   't  is  mine,  and  I  wiU 

have  it : 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! " 

It  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  for 
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the  Merchant  to  have  escaped  from  the 
power  of  the  obdurate  man,  so  strong  in  the 
letter  pf  the  law,  and  so  resolute  to  carry  it 
out  by  the  example  of  his  judges  in  other 
matters,  had  not  the  law  been  found  here,  as 
in  most  other  cases,  capable  of  being  bent  to 
the  will  of  its  administrators.    Had  it  been 
the  inflexible  thing  whidi  Shylock  required 
it  to  be,  a  gNater  injusldce  weald  haye  been 
committed  than  the  Jew  had  finally  himself 
to  snifor.    Mrs.  Jameson  has  Tery  justly  and 
ingeniously  deseribed'  tiie  struggle  which 
Portia  had  to  sustain  in  abandoning  the  high 
ground  which  she  took  in  her  great  address 
to  the  Jew ; — **  She  maintains  at  first  a  calm 
self-command,  as  one  sure  of  carrying  her 
point  in  the  end:  yet  the  painful  heart- 
thrilling  uncertainty  in  which  she  keeps  the 
whole   court,  until    suspense  merges   upon 
agony,  is  not  contrived  for  effect  merely ;  it 
is  necessary  and  inevitable.    She  has  twD 
objects  in  view :  to  deliver  her  husband's 
friend,  and  to  maintain  her  husband's  honour 
by  the  discharge  of  his  just  debt,  though  paid 
out  of  her  own  wealth  ten  times  over.    It  is 
evident  that  she  would  rather  owe  the  safety 
of  Antonio  to  anything  rather  than  the  legal 
quibble  with  which  her  cousin  Bellario  has 
armed  her,  and  which  she  reserves  as  a  last 
resource.  Thus  all  the  speeches  addressed  to 
Shylock,  in  the  first  instance,  are  either 
direct  or  indirect  experiments  on  his  temper 
and  feelings.    She  must  be  understood,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  as  examining  with 
intense  anxiety  the  effect  of  her  own  words 
'  on  his  mind  and  countenance ;  as  watching 
for  that  relenting  spirit  which  she  hopes  to 
awaken  either  by  reason  or  persuasion."* 

Had  Shylock  relented  after  that  most 
beautiful  appeal  to  his  mercy,  which  Shak- 
spere  has  here  placed  as  the  exponent  of  the 
higher  principle  upon  whidi  all  Isiw  and 
right  are  essentially  dependent,  the  real 
moral  of  the  drama  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  weight  of  injuries  transmitted 
to  Shylock  from  his  forefathers,  and  still 
heaped  upon  him  even  by  the  best  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  was  not  so 
easily  to  become  light,  and  to  cease  to  ex- 
asperate his  nature.     Kor  would  it  have 

*  'ChanettiteClctof  WMBen,  toI.  i.  p.  78. 


been  a  true  picture  of  society  in  the  six- 
teenth century  had  the  poet  shown  the 
judges  of  the  Jew  wholly  magnanimous  In 
granting  him  the  mercy  which  he  denied  to 
the  Christian.  We  certainly  do  not  agree 
with  the  Duke,  in  his  address  to  Shylock, 
that  the  conditions  upon  which  his  life  is 
spared  are  imposed — 
"  That  thou  Shalt  see  the  difierenoe  of  our  spirit" 

Nor  do  we  think  that  Shakspere  meant  to 
hold  up  these  conditions  as  anything  better 
than  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
strong  are  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  weak. 
There  is  still  something  discordant  in  this, 
the  real  catastrophe  of  the  drama.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise,  and  yet  be  true  to  nature. 
But  how  artistically  has  the  poet  restored 
the  balance  of  pleasureable  sensations! 
Throughout  the  whole  conduct  of  the  play, 
what  may  be  called  its  tn^c  portion  has 
been  relieved  by  the  romance  which  belongs 
to  the  personal  fttte  of  Poftia.  But,  after 
the  great  business  of  the  drama  is  wound  up, 
we  fall  back  upon  a  repose  which  is  truly 
refreshing  and  harmonious.  From  the  lips  of 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  as  they  sit  in  the 
''  paler  day"  of  an  Italian  moon,  are  breathed 
the  lighter  strains  of  the  most  playful  poetry, 
mingled  with  the  highest  flights  of  the  most 
elevated.  Music  and  the  odours  of  sweet 
flowers  are  around  them.  Happiness  is  in 
their  hearts.  Their  thoughts  are  lifted  by 
the  beauties  of  the  earth  above  the  earth. 
This  delicious  scene  belongs  to  what  is  uni- 
versal and  eternal;  and  takes  us  far  away 
from  those  bitter  strifes  of  our  social  state 
which  are  essentially  narrow  and  temporary. 
And  then  come  the  aifectionate  welcomes, 
the  pretty,  pouting  contests,  and  the  happy 
explanations  of  Portia  and  Nerissa  witii 
Bassanio  and  Ghratiano.  Here  again,  we  are 
removed  into  a  sphere  where  the  calamities 
of  fortune,  af^d  the  injustice  of  man  waning 
against  man,  may  be  forgotten.  The  poor 
Merchant  is  once  more  happy.  The  ^  gentle 
spirit"  of  Portia  is  perhaps  the  happiest,  for 
she  has  triumphantly  concluded  a  work  as 
religious  as  her  pretended  pilgrimage  **  by 
holy  crosses."  To  use  the  weeds  of  Dr. 
Ulrici,  **  the  sharp  contrarieties  of  right  and 
imright  are  played  out" 
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CHAPTER  V. 
MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


'Muon  Ado  about  Nothiko'  was  first 
printed  in  1600.  It  had  been  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall  on  the  23rd  of  August  of 
the  same  year.  The  first  edition  is  not 
divided  into  acts ;  but  in  the  foUo  of  1623 
we  find  this  division.  There  was  no  other 
separate  edition.  The  variations  between 
the  text  of  the  quarto  and  that  of  the  folio 
are  very  few.  There  is  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity, however,  in  the  text  of  the  folio, 
which  indicates  very  clearly  that  it  was 
printed  from  the  playhouse  copy.  In  the 
second  act  (Scene  3)  we  find  this  stage- 
direction  : — ^^^  Enter  Prince,  Leonato,  Claudio, 
and  Jack  WUaony  In  the  third  act,  when 
the  two  inimitable  guardians  of  the  night 
first  descend  upon  the  solid  earth  in  Messina, 
to  move  mortals  for  ever  after  with  im- 
extinguishable  laughter,  they  speak  to  us 
in  their  well-known  names  of  Dogberry  and 
Verges ;  but  in  the  fourth  act  we  find  the 
names  of  mei'e  human  actors  prefixed  to 
what  they  say :  Dogbenj  becomes  Kempt^ 
and^Verges  Cwdey,  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
piece  of  the  prompter*s  book  before  us. 
Balthazar,  with  his  ''Sigh  no  more,  ladies, 
sigh  no  more,**  is  identified  with  Jack  Wil- 
son ;  and  Kempe  and  Cowley  have  come 
down  to  posterity  in  honourable  association 
with  the  two  illustrious  '' compartners  of 
the  watch.**  We  could  ahnost  believe  that 
the  play-editors  of  the  folio  in  1623  pur- 
posely left  these  anomalous  entries  as  an 
historical  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their 
fellows.  Kempe,  we  know,  had  been  dead 
some  years  before  the  publication  of  the 
folio ;  and  probably  Cowley  and  Jack  Wil- 
son had  also  gone  where  the  voice  of  their 
merriment  and  their  minstrelsy  was  heard 
no  more. 

The  chronology  of  this  comedy  is  sufii- 
ciently  fixed  by  the  circumstance  of  its  pub- 
lication in  1600,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Meres  in  1598. 


''The  stoiy  is  taken  from  Axiosto/*  sajs 
Pope.  To  Axiosto  then  we  turn ;  and  we 
are  repaid  for  our  labour  by  the  pleasure  of 
reading  that  long  but  by  no  means  tedious 
story  of  Genevra^  which  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  fifth  book,  and  part  of  the  sixth, 
of  the  '  Orlando  Furioso.*  "  The  tale  is  a 
pretty  comical  matter,'*  as  Haningion 
quaintly  pronounces  it.  The  famous  town 
of  St.  Andrew*s  fonns  its  scene;  and  here 
was  enacted  something  like  thftt  piece  of 
villainy  by  which  the  Claudio  of  Shakspete 
was  deceived,  and  his  Hero  "  done  to  death 
by  slanderous  tongues."  In  Harrington's 
good  old  translation  of  the  '  Orlando  *  there 
are  six-and-forty  pictures,  as  there  are  six- 
and-forty  books;  and,  says  the  translator, 
"  they  are  all  cut  in  brass,  and  most  of  them 
by  the  best  workmen  in  that  kind  that  have 
been  in  this  land  this  many  years :  yet  I 
will  not  praise  them  too  much  because  I 
gave  direction  for  their  making."  The  witty 
godson  of  Queen  Elizabeth — ^"that  merry 
poet,  my  godson** — adds,  "the  use  of  the 
picture  is  evident,  which  is,  that  having 
read  over  the  book  you  may  read  it  as  it 
were  again  in  the  very  picture."  He  migkt 
have  said,  you  may  read  it  as  it  were  h^ort; 
and  if  we  had  copied  this  picture, — in  which 
the  whole  action  of  the  book  is  exhibited  at 
once  in  a  bird*s  eye  view,  and  where  yet,  as 
he  who  gave  "direction  for  its  making *" 
truly  says,  "the  personages  of  men,  the 
shapes  of  horses,  and  such  like,  are  made 
large  at  the  bottom  and  lesser  upward,*' — 
our  readers  would  have  seen  at  a  glance  how 
far  "  the  story  is  taken  from  Ariosto."  For 
here  we  have,  "  large  at  the  bottom,"  a  fair 
one  at  a  window,  looking  lovingly  upon  a 
man  who  is  ascending  a  ladder  of  ropes, 
whilst  at  the  foot  of  the  said  ladder  an 


unhappy  wight  is  about  to  ISeJI  upon  his  ! 
sword,  from  which  fate  he  is  with  difiSiculty 
arrested  by  one  who  is  struggling  with  him. 
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We  here  see  at  once  the  resemblance  between 
the  story  in  Ariosto  and  the  incident  in 
'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing*  upon  which  both 
the  tragic  and  comic  interest  of  the  play 
hinges.  But  here  the  resemblance  ceases. 
As  we  ascend  the  picture,  we  see  the  King 
of  Scotland  seated  upon  a  royal  throne, — 
but  no  ]>ogberry ;  his  disconsolate  daughter 
is  placed  by  his  side, — ^but  there  is  no  veiled 
Hero ;  King,  and  Princess,  and  courtiers, 
and  people,  are  looking  upon  a  tilting-ground, 
where  there  is  a  fierce  and  deadly  encounter 
of  two  mailed  knights, — ^but  there  is  no 
Beatrice  and  no  Benedick.  The  truth  is, 
that  Ariosto  found  the  incident  of  a  lady 
I  betrayed  to  suspicion  and  danger,  by  the 
personatIoii~  of  hfiX  own  waiting-woman, 
amongst  the  popular  traditions  of  the  south 
of  Europe — ^this  story  has  been  traced  to 
Spain  j  and  he  interwove  it  with  the  adven- 


tures of  his  Binaldo  as  an  integral  part  of 
his  chivalrous  romance.  The  lady  Oenevfxi, 
so  fftbely  accused,  was  doomed  to  die  unless 
a  true  knight  came  within  a  month  to  do 
battle  for  her  honour.  Her  lover,  Ariodant, 
had  fled,  and  was  reported  to  have  perished. 
The  wicked  duke,  Po^inesao,  who  had  betrayed 
OenevrOf  appears  secure  in  his  treachery. 
But  the  misguided  woman,  Dcdinda,  who 
had  been  the  instrument  of  his  crime,  flying 
from  her  paramour,  meets  with  Binaldo^ 
and  declares  the  truth ;  and  then  comes  the 
combat,  in  which  the  guilty  duke  is  slain  by 
the  champion  of  innocence,  and  the  lover 
re-appears  to  be  made  happy  with  his  spotless 
princess. 

The  motive  which  influences  the  Polinesso 
of  Ariosto  is  the  hope  that  by  vilifying  the 
character  of  Oenevra  he  may  get  rid  of  his 
rival  in  her  love.  Spenser  has  told  a  similar 
story  in  the  'Faerie  Queene*  (Book  II., 
Canto  IT.),  in  which  Phedon  describes  the 
like  treachery  of  his  false  friend  Philemon, 
The  motive  here  was  not  very  unlike 
that  of  Don  John  in  'Much  Ado  about 
Nothing.* 

The  European  story,  which  Ariosto  and 
Spenser  have  thus  adopted,  has  formed  also 
the  groundwork  of  one  of  BandeUo*s  Italian 
novels.  And  here  the  wronged  lady  has 
neither  her  honour  vindicated  in  battle,  as 


in  Ariosto ;  nor  is  slain  by  her  furious  lover, 
as  in  Spenser  ;  but  she  is  rejected,  believed 
to  be  dead,  and  finally  married  in  disguise, 
as  in  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.* 

Ariosto  made  this  story  a  tale  of  chivalry ; 
Spenser  a  lesson  of  high  and  solemn  morality ; 
Bandello  an  interesting  loVe-romance.  It 
was  for  Shakspere  to  surround  the  main  in- 
cident with  those  accessories  which  he  cotdd 
nowhere  borrow,  and  to  make  of  it  such  a 
comedy  as  no  other  man  has  made— 4b  comedy 
not  of  manners  or  of  sentiment,  but  .ofJ^ 
viewed  under  its  profoundest  aspects,  whether  ' 
of  the  grave  or  the  ludicrous. 

We  request  thee,  0  gentle  reader,  to 
imagine— for,  as  a  lover  of  Shakspere,  thou 
canst  imagine — that  thou  wert  extant  in 
the  year  of  grace  1600 ;  and  that  on  a  fine 
summer's  morning  of  that  year,  as  thou  wert 
painfully  guiding  thy  palfrey  amongst  the 
deep  ruts  and  muddy  channels  of  Cheapside, 
thou  didst  tarry  in  thy  pilgrimage  for  a  few 
minutes  to  peruse  a  small  printed  bill  affi:|ed 
upon  a  post,  which  bore  something  like  the 
following  annoimcement : — 

Bt  thb  Bioht  Hoxourabls  the  Lobd 

OhAXBU&LAINI  BI8  SlBVAKTS, 

At  TBI  Qlobb  Thbatbb  at  Bahkbide, 

This  day^  Uing  Tuesday,  July  11, 1600,  mil 

he  acted, 

MUCH  ADOE  ABOUT  NOTHING, 
WaiTTSir  BT  William  Shakspbbi. 

This,  thou  seest — ^for  thou  art  cognizant  of 
the  present  time  as  well  as  imaginative  of 
the  past — is  not  a  biU  as  big  as  a  house,  the 
smallest  letters  of  which  are  aflUcted  with 
elephantiasis  ;  nor  is  it  a  bill  which  talks  of 
''prodigious  hit**  and  ''thunders  of  ap- 
plause,** nor  in  which  you  see  Mr.  William 
Kempe*8  name  towering  in  red  letters  above 
all  his  fellows :  but  a  modest,  quiet,  little 
bill — an  innocent  bill — which  ought  not  to 
have  provoked  the  abuse  of  the  Puritan82^ 
that  "  players,  by  sticking  of  their  bills  in 
London,  defile  the  streets  with  their  infec- 
tious filthiness."*  In  reading  this  bill  thou 
receivest  especially  into  thy  mind  three 
ideas  which  set  thee  thinking — ^the  company 

*  '  Minor  of  Moiutm,'  1887. 
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of  acton  who  pccfonn  tlM  play,  the  name  of 
the  plaj  to  he  petfooned,  the  name  of  the 
writer.  Thou  knoweat  that  k  ia  the  best 
company,  and  the  best  writer,  of  the  day; 
but  die  pkj— if  the  play  a  tmgedy,  or  a 
history,  or  a  eixmedy  f  Thou  opinest  that  it 
is  a  comedy,  if  the  title  weee  *Jfueh  Ado* 
thou  wooldst  he  puaaled ;  but  '  Much  Ado 
odottf  ^<9lftftii0r*  leti  thee  into  a  secieL  Thou 
knowest,  aamsedly,  that  the  author  of  the 
play  will  take  the  speetatons  into  hie  eon- 
fidence ;  that  he  will  show  them  the  pre- 
pexatian,  and  the  bustle^  and  the  tnnnoil, 
and  it  may  be  the  dbtresiB,  of  some  domeetic 
erent,  or  chain  of  eyents, — the  *Much  Ado* 
to  the  actors  of  the  events,  who  haye  not 
the  thread  of  the  labyrinth;  but,  to  the 
spectators,  who  sit  with  the  book  of  &to 
open  before  them, — ^who  know  how  all  this 
begins  and  expect  how  it  wiQ  all  end, — ^it  is 
^Much  Ado  cAoMi  Notiiing*  It  is  a  comedy, 
then ;  in  which  suzprise  is  for  the  actors,— 
expectation  is  for  the  audience.  Thou  wilt 
cross  London  Bridge  and  see  this  comedy; 
for,  ^  as  the  feeling  with  which  we  startle  at 
a  shooting  star,  compared  with  that  of 
watohing  the  sunrise  at  the  pre-established 
moment,  sooh  and  so  low  is  surprise  com- 
pared with  expectation."* 

We  hare  no  wish  to  tutoyer  the  gentle 
reader  any  farther.  We  haye  desired  only 
to  show  the  significancy  of  the  title  of  this 
play,  by  exhibiting  it  in  slight  connection 
with  the  eirciunstances  under  which  it  was 
published.  JFor  the  title  of  this  .comedy, 
rightly  considered,  Ib  the  best  expositor  of 
tibe^idea  of  this  comedy.  Dr.  Ulriei,  em- 
ploying a  dialect  with  which  the  English 
ear  is  not  quito  familiar,  tells  us  that  the 
fundamental  idea  lies  in  the/antithesis  which 
the  play  exhibits  of  the  objective  reality  of 
human  life  to  its  subjecliye  aspectS  An  able 
anonymous  writer  translates  this  for  us  into 
more  intelligible  language : — "  He  considers 
the  play  as  a  representation  of  the  contrast 
and  contradiction  between  life  in  its  real 
essence  and  the  aspect  which  it  presents  to 
those  who  ase  engaged  in  its  struggle."t 
The  "  subjeotiye  aspect^"  then,  is  the  'Much 

*  ColeMgt, '  Lttanry  Remidm.*  toI.  U.  p.  78. 
t  '  Edinburgh  Revtow.*  Julr*18l& 


Ado;*  the  <<objeetiye  reaUty*'  the  'o^Mtf 
Nothmg*  The  reviewer  has  given  us  dearij 
and  concisely  the  results  to  wliich  the  in- 
quiry, parsued  upon  thia  principle^  has  con- 
ducted  the  German  critic.  The  oontradio- 
tion  between  li£s  and  its  aspects  ''is  set 
fbrth  in  an  actod  eommentaiy  on  the  title  of 
the  diama ;— a  series  of  incidents  which,  in 
themselves  neither  real,  nor  stiange^  nor 
important,  ave  regarded  by  the  acton  as 
being  all  tiiese  things.  JQ^e  war  at  the 
opening,  it  is  said,  begins  without  reason 
jind  .^da  nitbout..  resuTt;  Don  Pedro 
seems  to  woo  Hero  for  himself,  while  he 
gains  her  for  his  Mend ;  Benedick  and 
Beatrice,  after  canying  on  a  merry  oam- 
paign  of  words  without  real  enmity,  aie 
entaapped  into  a  marriage  witKout  real  Joifti. 
threading  sto^rests  in  a  seeming  £sith- 
lessness,  and  its  results  are  a  seeming  death 
and  funeral,  a  challenge  which  produces  no 
fighting,  and  a  marriage  in  which  the  bride 
is  a  pretender ;  and  the  weakness  and  sha- 
dowiness  of  human  wishes  and  plans  are 
exposed  with  yet  more  cutting  irony  in  the 
means  that  bring  about  the  fortunate  cata- 
strophe,—an  incident  in  which  the  unwitting 
agents — headed  by  Dogberry,  the  veiy  re- 
presentative of  the  idea  of  the  piece— axe 
the  lowest  and  most  stupid  characters  of  the 
whole  group."  The  reviewer  adds — ^''The 
poet^s  readers  may  hesitate  in  following  his 
speculative  critic  the  whole  way  in  this 
journey  to  the  ten^le  of  abstract  truth." 
There  are  many  of  the  poet*s  readers  who 
will  altogether  reject  this  abstract  mode  of 
AT^mitiing  his  worka  To  them  the  ''abs- 
traot  truth"  appears  but  as  a  devious  and 
uncertain  glimm^rifig— ^  ti^Mr  in  the  aunr 
shine.  Have  we  not  in  Shakspere,  say  they, 
high  poetry,  sparkling  wit,  the  deepest 
pathos )  are  not  the  characters  well  defined, 
adroitly  grouped ;  his  plots  interesting^  his 
incidents  skilfully  evolved  1  True.  And  so^ 
in  nature,  we  have  slgr  and  water,  and  the 
forms  and  colours  of  leafy  trees,  and  quiet 
dells,  and  fertile  fields,  and  dewy  lawns,  and 
brilliant  flowers;  and  we  can  understand 
the  loveliness  of  separate  objects,  and  we 
partly  see  how  they  form  what  the  eye  calls 
a  picture.    But  there  comes  an  artist,  and 
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1m  sets  OB  to  look  at  the  Mine  objecte  from 
another  point  of  view ;  and  he  watohes  a 
moment  when  there  ia  a  lunn j  gleam  upon 
this  part  of  the  laadecape,  and  a  softened 
shade  v^n  the  other  part ;  and  he  tells  ns 
to  look  again  with  the  eye  of  his  technical 
knowledgey<— and  the  scene  has  beoome  al- 
together pieturetqm;  and^  when  we  have 
habituated  ouneWes  to  this  mode  of  view- 
ing the  works  of  nature,  we  have  acquired 
almost  a  new  sense.  So  it  is  with  the  works 
of  the  poet:  he  looks  upon  nature^  and 
copies  nature,  not  with  a  camera-lucida 
fidelitj,  but  with  the  higher  truth  of  his 
own  art ;  and,  till  we  have  arrived  at  some- 
thing like  a  comprdiension  of  the  principle 
of  harmony  in  which  he  works,  we  are  not 
qualified  to  judge  of  his  work  as  a  whole, 
however  we  maj  be  pleased  with  many  of 
iU  details.  With  regard  to  Shakspere,  a 
great  deal  of  the  false  judgment  upon  his 
powers,  which  has  long  passed  current,  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  utter  blindness  of  the 
critics  to  the  presence  of  any  pervading  idea 
'running  through  a  particular  work,  which 
should  illuminate  all  its  parts.  Had  the 
Zoili  of  the  last  generation  conceived  that 
Shakspere  worked  upon  some  principle 
which,  like  the  agencies  of  nature,  was  to 
be  seen  more  in  its  effects  than  in  its  mani- 
festation of  itself  could  such  a  sentence  as 
this  have  been  written  of  the  comedy  before 
us  ? — <*  Tl^^  &ble,  absurd  and  ridiculous  as 
it  is,  was  drawn  from  the  foregoing  stoiy  of 
Qenevra,  in  Ariosto's  'Orlando  Furioso,*  a 
fiction  which,  as  it  is  managed  by  the  epic 
poet,  is  neither  improbable  nor  unnatural ; 
but  by  Shakespear  mangled  and  defaced, 
full  of  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and 
blunders.***  'We  have  done  with  this  style 
of  criticism,  of  course,  now ;  but  it  has  only 
been  banished  by  the  disposition  of  the  world 
to  look  at  Shakspere*s  art,  and  at  all  art,  a 
little  more  from  the  abstract  point  of  view. 

But^rs.  Lenox,  who,  in  default  of  a  sense 
of  the  poetical  picturesque,  has  thus  told 
us  of  ''inconsistencies,  contradictionsy  and 
blunders,'* — and  who  is  further  pleased  to 
say  that  Shakspere,  in  this  play,  '*  borrowed 
just  enough  to  show  his  poverty  of  invention, 
•  '  ShaluipMr  lUiiftcat«t.'  vol.  lii.  p.  fltl. 


and  added  enough  to  prove  his  want  of 
judgment"— -this  lady  even  is  not  insensible 
to  the  merits  of  parU  of  the  con^sition: 
"There  is  a  great  deal  of  true  wit  and 
humour  in  the  comic  scenes  of  this  play ;  the 
characters  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice  are 
pii^Mrty  marked.**  But  there  are  critics^  and 
those  of  a  higher  oider^  who  do  not  quite 
agree  with  Mrs.  Lenox  in  giving  to  Shakspere 
this  comparatively  small  merit.  Mr.  CamjpbelL . 
tells  us, — ^'^  during  one  half  of  the  play  we 
have  a  ditagreeaUe  female  character  in  that. 
of  Beatrice.  Her  portrait,  I  may  be  told,  is 
deeply  drawn  and  minutdy  finished.  It  is ; 
and  so  is  that  of  Benedick,  who  is  entirely 
her  counterpart,  except  thai  he  is  less  dis- 
agreeable. But  the  best  drawn  portraits,  by 
the  finest  masters,  may  be  admirabfe  in 
execution,  though  unpleasant  to  contemplate ; 
and  Beatrice*s  portrait  is  in  this  category 
.  .  .  .  iS^  u  an  odiatu  wofwan,"*  With 
every  respect  for  a  poet*s  opinion  of  a  poet's 
work,  we  presume  to  think  that  Mr.  Campbell 
has  fallen  into  a  mistake;  and  that  his 
miBtiak^  arises  from  his  contemplation  of 
Beatrice  as  a  single  portrait  cut  out  of  a 
large  picture,  and  not  viewed  in  reference  to 
its  relative  position  with,  and  its  dependence 
upon,  the  other  parts  of  that  picture.  For, 
in  truth,  whether  Beatrice  be  disagreeable 
and  odious,  or  "eette  eharmanCe  et  redouiable 
femvM^  as  a  French  critic  has  it,  she  could 
be  no  other  than  the  identical  Beatrice,  in 
the  place  in  whidi  she  is.  For  is  she  not 
one  that  <tf  fini  piesents  to  us  the  prosaic 
side  of  human  nature— the  jesting,  gibing, 
sarcastic  side ;  one  who  has  no  £uth  in  valour, 
and  is  not  to  be  subdued  by  courtesy ;  who 
prefers  a  ''skirmish  of  wit"  to  making 
"account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward 
marl?"  But  is  not  the  mi2  Beatrice  at 
bottom  a  true  woman,— a  high-spirited, 
imaginative  woman,— one  who,  with  all  her 
wit,  has  no  slight  portion  of  woman's 
jensibility  about  her;  and  is  by  no  means 
very  gay  when  she  says  "I  may  sit  in  a 
comer,  and  cry,  heigh  ho!  for  a  husband  T* 
Truly  she  is  a  woman  that  &lls  into  the 
trap  of  affection  with  wonderful  alacrity ; 
who,  while  hidden  in 
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"  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeysacklea,  ripen'd  by  the  son. 
Forbid  the  son  to  enter," 

hears  it  said  of  her,  and  hears  it  without  any 
yiolence  or  burst  of  passion, 

"Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Misprising  what  they  look  on;  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak :  she  cannot  love, 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection. 
She  is  so  self-endeared." 

And  why  is  she  so  calm  under  this  bitter 
reproach,  which  she  belieyes  to  be  real  ?  Why 
shows  she  no  after  resentment  against  her 
cousin  for  the  representation  which  she  has 
drawn  of  her?  Simply  because  she  knows 
she  has  been  playiiilly  wearing  a  mask  to 
hide  the  real  strength  of  her  sympathies. 

"  Contempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adien !" 

^he  is  not  a  thing  of  mere  negations;  a 
fashionable,  brilliant,  untrusting  thin^  It 
is  she  whom  we  next  encounter,  all  heart, 
presenting  to  us  the  poetical  side  of  human 
nature,  when  all  around  her  is  prosaic;  who, 
when  her  cousin's  wedding  "  looks  not  like  a 
nuptial,"  and  that  poor  innocent  Hero  is 
deserted  by  loyer  and  father,  has  alone  the 
courage  to  say, 

"  Oh,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied." 

It  is  the  injury  done  to  Hero  which  wrings 
from  Beatrice  the  arowal  of  her  love  for 
Benedick.  Is  it  a  reproach  to  her  that  she 
would  have  her  loyer  peril  his  life  against 
the  false  accuser  of  her  cousin?  She  has 
thrown  off  her  maidenly  disguises,  and 
the  earnestness  of  her  soul  will  haye  yent. 
She  and  Benedic)c  are  now  bound  for  oyer  in 
their  common  pity  for  the  unfortunate,  ^he 
conventwrud  Beatrice  has  become  the  actual 
Beatrice^  The  '^subjectiye  appearance"  has 
become  uie  ''objectiye  reality."  The  same 
process  is  repeated  throughout  the  character 
of  Benedick,  for  the  original  groundwork  of 
the  character  is  the  same  as  that  of  Beatrice. 
"  Would  you  haye  me  speak  after  my  cuttomj 
as  being  a  professed  tyrant  to  their  sex," 
presents  the  same  key  to  his  character  as 
^  I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow, 


than  a  man  swear  he  loyes  me,"  does  to 
that  of  Beatrice.  |  They  are  each  acting ;  and 
they  haye  each  a  shrew<fguess  that  the  other 
is  acting ;  and  each  is  in  the  other's  thoughts ; 
and  the  stratagem  by  which  they  are  each 
entrapped — ^not,  as  we  think,  into  an  unreal 
loye,  as  Ulrici  says — \&  precisely  in  its 
symmetrical  simplicity  what  was  necessary 
to  get  rid  of  their  reciprocal  disguises,  and  to 
'make  them  straightforwardLftnd  in  earnest. 
The  conclusion  of  the  afiair  is  the  playiiil 
echo  of  all  that  is  past : — 

"  Bene,  Come,  I  will  haye  thee;  but,  by  thiis 
lights  I  take  thee  for  pity. 

BeaL  I  would  not  deny  you;  but^  br  this 
good  day,  I  yield  upon  great  penmauon."  j 

The  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing'  was  acted  .^ 
under  the  name  of  'Benedick  and  Beatrice,'  ^^ 
eyen  during  the  life  of  its  author.    These 
two  characters  absorb  yeiy  much  of  the 
acting  interest  of  the  play.    They  are  star- 
characters,  suited  for  the  Garricks  and  Jordans 
to  display  themselyes  in.    But  they  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  plar  without  being 
liable  to  misconstruction.  |The  character  of 
Beatrice  cannot  be  understood,  except 
connection  with  the  injuries  done  to  Hero] 
and  except,  once  again,  we  yiew  it,  as  wef 
as  the  characters  of  all  the  other  agents  in 
the  scene,  with  reference  to  the  one  leading 
idea,  that  there  _is  a  real  aspect  of  things 
which  is  to  be  seen  by  the  audience  and  not 
seen  by  the  agents.    The  character  of  Don 
John,  for  example,  and  the  characters  of  his 
loose  confederates,  are  understood  by  the 
spectators;  and  their  yiUainy  is  purposely 
transparent.     Without  Don  John  the  plot 
could  not  moye.  He  is  not  a  riyal  inClaudio 's 
loye,  as  the  ''wicked  duke"  of  Ariosto :  he 
is  simply  a  moody,  ill-conditioned,  spiteful 
rascal: — such  a  one  as  ordinarily  takes  to 
backbiting    and    hinting    away    character. 
Shakspere  gets  rid  of  him  as  soon  u  he  can  : 
he  fires  the  train  and  disappears.  fHe  would 
be  out  of  harmony  with  the  happiness  which 
he  has  suspended  but  not  destroyed^ and  so 
he  passes  from  the  stage,  with  ' 


I 


"Think  not  on  him  till  to-monrow." 
But  his  instrumentality  has  been  of  the  utmost 


I 
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importance,  (it  has  giyen  us  that  beautifal 
ajitar-flcene,  ^at  would  be  almost  too  tragical 
if  we  did  not  know  that  the  ''Much  Ado'* 
was  ''about  Nothing.!  But  that  maiden's 
sorrows,  and  that  &tner's  passion,  are  real 
aspects  of  life,  however  unreal  be  the  cause 
of  them.  The  instrumentality,  too,  of  the 
hateful  Don  John  has  giren  us  Dogberry  and 
Verges.  Coleridge  has  said,  somewhat  hastily 
we  think,  ^"  any  other  less  ingeniously 
absurd  watchmen  and  night-constables  would 
have  answered  the  mere  necessities  of  the 
action."  Surely  not  Make  Dogberry  in  the 
slightest  degree  less  self-satirfedj  loquacious, 
full  of  ^^e  official  stufi  of  which  functionaries 
are  itill  cut  out^  and  the  action  breaks  down 
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before  the  rejection  of  Hero  by  her  lover. 
For  it  is  not  the  ingenious  absurdity  that 
prevents  the  detection  of  the  plot  against 
Hero ;  it  is  the  absurdity  which  prevents  the 
prompt  disclosure  of  it  after  the  detection. 
Let  us  take  a  passage  of  this  inimitable  piece 
of  comedy  to  read  apart,  that  we  may  see 
how  entirely  the  character  of  Dogbeny  is 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  action. 
When  Borachio  and  Oonrade  are  overheard 
and  arrested,  the  spectators  have  an  amiable 
hope  that  the  mischief  of  Don  John's  plot 
wiU  be  prevented ;  but  when  Dogbeny  and 
Verges  approach  Leonato,  the  end,  as  they 
think,  is  pretty  sure.  Let  us  see  how  the 
aiair  really  works  :— 

"  Lton,  Neighbours,  you  are  tedious. 

I>o(fi,  It  pleases  your  worship  to  asy  so,  but 
we  are  the  poor  didce's  oi&cen;  but^  truly,  for 
mine  own  part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king  I 
oonld  find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  of  your 
worship. 

Xeon.  AU  thy  tediousness  on  me !  ha ! 

2)096.  Yea,  and 't  wexe  a  thousand  times  more 
than  'tis:  for  I  hear  as  good  exclamation  on 
your  worship  as  of  any  man  in  the  city;  and 
though  I  be  but  a  poor  man  I  am  gbwl  to 
hear  it 

Vtrg.  And  so  am  I. 

Lton,  I  would  fiun  know  what  you  have  to 
say. 

Verg,  Many,  sir,  our  watch  to-night,  ex- 
cepting your  worship's  presence,  have  ta*en~a 
couple  of  as  arrant  knaves  as  any  in  Menina. 

Do(f>.  A  good  old  man,   sir;  he  will  be 
j  talking;  as  they  say,  When  the  age  is  in,  the  |  assurance  that  we  have  possessed  ourselves  of 


wit  is  out;  Qod  help  us !  it  is  a  world  to  see  !— 
Well  said,  i'fidth,  neighbour  Verges  :--weU, 
God's  a  good  man;  and  two  men  ride  of  a  horse, 
one  must  ride  behind  :>-An  honest  soul,  i'  fiuth, 
sir;  by  my  troth  he  is^  as  ever  broke  bread:  but 
God  is  to  be  worshipped :  All  men  are  not  alike; 
alas,  good  neighbour! 

Lton,  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  [comes  too  short 
of  you. 

Da^,  GifU,  that  God  gives. 

Ltxm.  I  must  leave  you." 

Truly  did  Don  Pedro  subsequently  say,  '^This 
learned  constable  is  too  cunning  to  be  under- 
stood." The  wise  fellow,  and  the  rich  fellow, 
and  the  fellow  that  hath  had  losses,  and  one 
that  hath  two  gowns,  and  everything  hand- 
some about  him^  nevertheless  holds  his 
prisoners  fast;  and  when  he  comes  to  the 
IPrince,  with  "  Many,  sir,  they  have  committed 
false  report;  moreover,  they  have  spoken 
imtruths;  secondarily,  they  are  slanders; 
sixth  and  lastly,  they  have  belied  a  lady; 
thirdly,  they  have  verified  unjust  things; 
and,  to  conclude,  they  are  lying  knaves," 
though  his  method  be  not  logical,  his  matter 
is  all-sufficient.  And  so  we  agree  with  Ulrici, 
that  it  would  be  a  palpable  misunderstanding 
to  ask  what  the  noble  constable  Dogbeny 
and  his  followers  have  to  do  with  the  play. 
Dogberry  is  as  necessary  as  all  the  other 
personages; — to  a  certain  degree  more 
necessary.  The  passionate  lover,  the  calm 
and  sagacious  Prince,  the  doting  &ther,  were 
the  dupes  of  a  treachery,  not  well  compact, 
and  carried  through  by  dangerous  instru- 
ments. They  make  no  effi>rt  to  detect  what 
would  not  have  been  very  difficult  of 
detection :  thoy  are  satisfied  to  quarrel  and  to 
lament.  Accident  discovers  what  intelligence 
could  not  penetrate;  and  the  treacherous 
slander  is  manifest  in  all  its  blackness  to  the 
wise  Dogberry : — 

"  Flat  buiglary  as  ever  was  committed." 

Here  is  the  crowning  irony  of  the  philosophical 
poet  The  filayer»  of  the  game  of  life  see 
nothing,  or  see  minute  parts  only:  but  the 
dullest  hf-iUmder  has  glimpses  of  something 
mere. 
In  studying  a  play  of  Shakspere  with  the 
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the  fondamenUl  ''idea"  in  widtih  it  was 
eomposed,  it  iff  zemarkable  how  many 
incidents  and  expressions  which  haire  pre- 
Tionsly  appeared  to  us  at  least  difficult  of 
comprehension  are  rendered  dear  and  satis- 
factoiy.  As  hdievers  in  Shakspere  we  know 
that  he  wrought  in  the  spirit  of  the  highest 
art,  producing  in  eyery  case  a  work  of  unity y 
out  of  the  power  of  his  own  ''multiformity.*' 
But,  as  we  have  before  said,  we  have  not 
always,  as  in  the  case  of  the  natural  landscape, 
got  the  right  point  of  view,  so  as  to  hare  the 
perfect  harmony  of  the  oompoeitioa  made 
manifest  to  ns.    Let  us  he  assured,  however, 


thai  ihieie  is  an  entirefy,  and  tkorafiore  a 
perfect  aooetdaoioe  in  aH  its  pazts,  in  emy 
great  pxoductioii  of  a  great  poet, — aiid  above 
all  in  every  production  of  the  world's  greatest 
poet ;  and  then,  studying  with  this  conviction, 
when  the  parts  have  become  fawi^^^i^i^  to  us — 
as  in  the  case  before  us,-^  speckling  railleiy 
of  Benedick  aad  Beatrice,  the  patient  gentle- 
ness  of  Hero,  the  most  tnithftd  absuidity  of 
Bog^eny— they  gradually  lose  theoiaeiveB 
together  in  our  minds,  and  tiia  whtk  ait  last 
lies  dear  be&re  us, 

"Aworid 
Of  one-eBllfe  and  peifect  duysolite." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  MERRY  WITE8  OF  WINDSOR. 


Thb  first  edition  of  this  play  was  puUished 
in  1002.  The  same  copy  was  reprinted  in 
1619.  The  comedy,  as  it  now  stands,  first 
appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623  ;  and  the  play 
in  that  edition  contains  very  nearly  twice 
the  number  of  lines  that  the  quarto  contains. 
The  succession  of  scenes  is  the  same  in  both 
copies,  except  in  one  instance;  but  the 
speeches  of  Uie  several  characters  are  greatly 
elaborated  in  the  amended  copy,  and  some  of 
these  characters  are  not  only  heightened,  but 
new  distinctive  features  given  to  them.  For 
example,  ^eSXender  of  the  present  comedy — 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  minor  chi^ 
racters  of  Shakspere  —  is  a  very  inferior 
conception  in  the  first  copy.  Our  Slender 
has  been  worked  up  out  of  the  first  rough 
sketch,  with  touches  at  once  delicate  and 
powerfuL  Again,  the  JtLstice  ShaUow  of  the 
quarto  is  an  amusing  person — ^but  he  is  not 
the  present  Shallow;  we  have  not  even  the 
repetitions  which  identify  him  with  the 
Shallow  of '  Henry  lY.'  We  point  out  tiiese 
matters  here,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that,  although  the  quarto  of  1602  was  most 
probably  piraticany  published  when  the  play 
had   been   remodelled,  and   was   reprinted 


without  alteration  in  1619  (the  amended 
copy  then  remaining  unpublished),  the  copy 
of  that  first  edition  must  not  be  considered 
as  an  imperfect  transcript  of  the  complete 
play.  The  differences  between  the  two  cc^ies 
are  produced  by  the  alterations  of  the  author 
working  upon  his  first  sketch.  The  extent 
of  these  changes  and  daborations  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  perodved  fay  comparing  the 
two  copies,  scene  by  scene.  As  an  example, 
we  subjoin  the  scene  at  Heme's  Oak,  which 
has  no  doubt  been  completdy  jretrAitien : — 

QuABTO  or  1602. 

"QuL  Tou^hiries  that  do  haunt  these  diady 

groves^ 
Look  round  about  the  wood  if  you  can  spy 
A  mortd  that  doth  haunt  our  sacred  round : 
If  such  a  one  yon  can  espy,  give  him  his  due. 
And  leave  not  till  you  pinch  him  bkwk  and 

blue. 
Give  them  their  charge.  Puck,  ere  they  part 

away. 
SirHugk  Come  hither,  Peane^  go  to  the 

covntiy  houses, 
And  when  you  find  a  dnt  that  lies  asleep^         I 
And  all  her  dishes  foul,  and  room  unswept,       | 
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With  j<mr  long  nails  pinch  her  tiU  ihe  cry. 
And  swear  to  mend  her  slnliiBh  houaowitey. 

FaL  1  wanaat  you,  I  will  perform  your  will. 

Mu.  Where's  Peadl    Go  and  see  where 
broken  sleep. 
And  fox-eyed  se^eants^  wiih  their  mace^ 
Qo  lay  the  proctors  in  the  street, 
And  pinch  the  lovmj  aeijeanVs  fiuse: 
Spare  none  of  these  when  th'  are  a  bed. 
But  sach  whose  noee  looks  blue  and  red. 

Qui.  Away,  begone,  his  mind  fulfil. 
And  look  that  none  of  yon  stand  stilL 
Some  do  that  thing,  some  do  this, 
All  do  something,  none  amiBS. 

Sir  Hugh.  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth. 

Fid.  Qod  bless  me  from  that  Welsh  fidry. 

Qui.  Look  every  one  about  this  ronnd. 
And  if  that  any  here  be  found, 
For  his  presumption  in  this  plaee, 
Spare  neither  1^,  arm,  head,  nor  &oe. 

SirHus^  Bee,  Ihaye  spied  one  by  good  luck, 
His  body  man,  his  head  a  buck. 

FaL  Qod  send  me  good  fortune  now,  and  I 
care  not 

Qui.  Qo  straight,  and  do  as  I  command. 
And  take  a  taper  in  your  hand. 
And  set  it  to  his  fingers'  ends, 
And  if  you  see  it  him  ofiends. 
And  that  he  starteth  at  the  flame. 
Then  is  he  mortal,  know  his  name : 
If  with  an  F  it  doth  begin. 
Why  then  be  sure  he  's  full  of  sin. 
About  it  then,  and  know  the  truth. 
Of  this  same  metamorphoi^d  youth. 

Sir  Hugh,  Qire  me  the  tiqpeis,  I  will  tiy 
And  if  that  he  love  veneiy. 

louo  OF  1628. 

Qttt.  Fairies,  Uaek,  gray,  green,  and  iriiite. 
You  moonshino-reyeUeri^  and  shades  of  night, 
Yon  OTphan-helrs  of  ikzed  destiny, 
Attend  your  office  and  your  quidity. 
Cxier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fiedzy  oyes. 
PiaL  £lve%  list  your  names;  idlenoe,  yon 

aiiy  toys. 
Cricket^  to  Windsor  chimneys  shalt  thou  leap : 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrsked,  and  hearths 

unswept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  ss  blue  as  bilberry: 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts  and  sluttery. 
Fal,  They  are  fiuries;  he  that  speaks  to 

them  shall  die : 
I U  wink  and  conch:  no  man  their-works  must 

^e.  [Lie$  daum  K/xm  hi$  fact. 


Mva,  Where  's  Fade? — do  you,  and  where 
you  find  a  maid, 
Thst^  ere  she  deep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
Baise  up  the  oigans  of  her  fimtasy. 
Sleep  she  ss  sound  as  careless  in&ncy; 
But  those  as  sleep  and  think  not  on  their  sins, 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides, 
and  shina 

Qu.*  About,  about ; 
Sen^  Windsor-castle,  ebres,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  hick,  ouphes,  on  erery  sacred  nxnn; 
That  it  may  stud  till  the  perpetual  doom, 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state 't  is  fit; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it 
The  sefeal  chain  of  order  look  yon  scour 
Witii  juiee  of  bafan,  and  every preeions flower: 
Each  fidr  instalment^  coaly  and  several  crests 
With  loyal  blaaon  evermore  be  Ueas'd! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fiuiieB,  look  yon  sing^ 
Like  to  the  Qartef  s  oompaai^  in  a  ring : 
The  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 
Kore  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 
And,  ffony  0OU  qui  mal  y  pente,  write. 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue  and 

white: 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  below  fidr  knighthood'sbending  knee : 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. 
Away;  disperse:  But,  Ull  't  is  one  o'clock, 
Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  Hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

Evct.  Fny  you,  lock  hand  in  hand;  your- 
selves in  order  set : 
And  twenty  glow-worms  diall  our  lanterns  be, 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
Bvt  stay:  I  smeH  a  man  of  middle  earth. 

FaL  Heavens  defisnd  me  from  that  Welsh 
ikiry! 
Lest  he  tiansfbnn  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese ! 

FitL  Yild  worm,  thou  wast  o'eilook'd  even 
in  thy  birth. 

QvL  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger  end. 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain;  but,  if  he  start. 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  comipied  heart 

FitL  A  trial,  come. 

Eva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  1 

[They  bum  him  toUh  their  terpen. 

FoL  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 

*  In  tlM  MIo  dm*  li  a  diitiiietkNi  beCwem  UwabbreviA' 
tkm  of  theBMnMaflsftd  to  thcM  nwehet  Ifm.  and  9«. 
Th«  one  may  be  taken  tot  ^yliitnUF  Jht  other  for  Qngen. 
It  la  certain  that  In  the  rcTiied  edition  Anne  was  *'  to  pre- 

It  the  ftiry  qucco." 
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Qui.  Corrapt,  oonuptyand  tainted  in  dedre! 
About  him,  fairies;  sing  a  wornful  rhyme; 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your 
time. 

If  the  quarto  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  guide 
in  the  formation  of  a  text,  it  appears  to  us, 
yiewed  in  connection  with  some  circum- 
stances which  we  shall  yenture  to  point  out 
as  heretofore  in  some  degree  unregarded,  to 
be  a  highly  interesting  literary  curiosit j. 

Malone,  contrary  to  his  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  quarto  edition  of  '  Henry  V V  says  of 
the  quarto  of '  The  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor/ 
«  The  old  edition  in  1602,  like  that  of  <  Borneo 
and  Juliet,*  is  apparency  a  rough  draught, 
and  not  a  mutilated  or  imperfect  copy."  His 
view,  therefore,  of  the  period  when  this  play 
was  written  applies  to  the  ''rough  draught.** 
Malone*s  opinion  of  the  date  of  this  sketch  is 
thus  stated  in  his  '  Chronological  Order  :* — 

^  The  following  line  in  the  earliest  edition 
of  this  comedy, 

'  Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  those  golden  shores,' 

shows  that  it  was  written  after  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  return  from  Guiana  in  1596. 

<'  The  first  sketch  of '  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor*  was  printed  in  1602.  It  was  entered 
in  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Company  on 
the  16th  of  January,  1601-2,  and  was  there- 
fore probably  written  in  1601  after  the  two 
Parts  of  '  King  Henry  IV.,*  being,  it  is  said, 
composed  at  the  desire  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  order  to  exhibit  Falstaff  in  love,  when  all 
the  pleasantry  which  he  could  afford  in  any 
other  situation  was  exhausted.  But  it  may 
not  be  thought  so  clear  that  it  was  written 
after  '  King  Henry  Y.*  Nym  and  Bardolph 
are  both  hanged  in  '  King  Henry  Y.,*  yet 
appear  in  *  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.* 
Falstaff  is  disgraced  in  '  The  Second  Part  of 
King  Henry  IV.,'  and  dies  in  'King  Henry  Y.  ;* 
but,  in  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,*  he 
talks  as  if  he  were  yet  in  favour  at  court : 
'  If  it  should  come  to  the  ear  of  the  court 
how  I  have  been  transformed,*  <!;c. :  and  Mr. 
Pago  discountenances  Fonton*s  addresses  to 
his  daughter  because  he  'kept  company  with 
the  wild  prince  and  with  Pointz.*  These 
circumstances  seem  to  favour  the  supposition 
that  this  play  was  written  between  the  First 


and  Second  Parts  of '  King  Henxy  lY.'  But 
that  it  was  not  written  then  may  be  collected 
from  the  tradition  above  mentioned.  The 
truth,  I  believe,  is,  that,  though  it  ought  to 
be  read  (as  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed)  be> 
tween  the  '  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  lY.* 
and  'King  Henry  Y.,'  it  was  written  after 
'  King  Henxy  Y.,*  and  after  Shakspeaze  had 
killed  Falstaff.  In  obedience  to  the  royal 
commands,  having  revived  him,  he  found  it 
necessary  at  the  same  time  to  revive  all 
those  persons  with  whom  he  was  wont  to  be 
exhibited,  Nym,  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  the 
Page,  and  disposed  of  them  as  he  found  it 
convenient,  without  a  strict  regard  to  their 
situations  or  catastrophes  in  former  plays.*' 

The  opinion  that  this  comedy  was  written 
after  the  two  Parts  of  '  Henry  lY.'  is  not 
quite  in  consonance  with  the  tradition  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  desired  to  see  Falstaff  in 
love ;  for  Shakspere  might  have  given  this 
turn  to  the  character  in  '  Henry  Y.,'  after 
the  announcement  in  the  Epilogue  to  '  The 
Second  Part  of  Henry  lY.' — **  our  humble 
author  will  continue  the  story,  with  Sir  John 
in  it"  Malone's  theory,  therefore,  that  it 
was  produced  after  '  Henry  Y.,'  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tradition  as  received  by  him 
with  such  an  implicit  belief.  George  Chal- 
mers, however,  in  his  'Supplemental  Apo- 
logy,* laughs  at  the  tradition,  and  at  Malone*s 
theory.  He  believes  that  the  three  historical 
plays  and  the  comedy  were  successively 
written  in  1596,  and  in  1697,  but  that  'Henry 
Y.*  was  produced  the  last.  He  says,  "  In  it 
('Henry  Y.*)  Falstaff  does  not  come  out 
upon  Uie  stage,  but  dies  of  a  sweat,  after 
performing  less  than  the  attentive  auditors 
were  led  to  expect :  and  in  it  ancient  Pistol 
appears  as  the  husband  of  Mistress  Quickly ; 
who  also  dies,  during  the  ancient's  absence 
in  the  wars  of  Ftance.  Tet  do  the  com- 
mentators bring  the  knight  to  life,  and  re- 
vive and  immarry  the  dame,  by  assigning  the 
year  1601  as  the  epoch  of '  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor.*  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  by 
the  critics  to  have  commanded  these  miradee 
to  be  worked  in  1601, — ^a  time  when  she  was 
in  no  proper  mood  for  such  fooleries.  The 
tradition  on  which  is  founded  the  stoiy  of 
£lizabeth*s  command  to  exhibit  the  faceUous 
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knight  in  lore,  I  think  too  improbable  for 
belkf."  Chftlmers  goes  on  to  argue  that 
after  FaktaiTs  disgrace  at  the  end  of  'The 
Second  P^  of  Henry  lY .'  (which  is  followed 
in  'Henry  Y.'  by  the  assertion  that  ''the 
king  has  killed  his  heart")  he  was  not  in  a 
fit  condition  for  "a  speedy  appearance 
amongst  the  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor  ;*'  and 
fnrther,  that  if  it  be  trae,  as  the  first  act  of 
the  Second  Part  evinces,  that  Sir  John,  soon 
after  doing  good  service  at  Shrewsbmy,  was 
sent  ofl^  with  some  charge,  to  Lord  John  of 
Lancaster  at  York,  he  could  not  consistently 
saunter  to  Windsor,  after  his  re-encounter 
with  the  Chief  Justice.*'  Looking  at  these 
contradictions,  Chalmers  places  "the  true 
epoch  of  this  comedy  in  1696,"  and  affirms 
"  that  its  proper  place  is  before  '  The  Firet 
Part  of  Henry  ivy*  We  had  been  strongly 
impressed  with  the  same  opinion  before  we 
had  seen  the  passage  in  Chalmers,  which  is 
not  given  under  his  view  of  the  chronology 
of  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.*  But  we 
are  quite  aware  that  the  theory  is  at  first 
sight  open  to  objection :  though  it  is  clearly 
not  so  objectionable  as  Malone*s  assertion 
that  Shakspere  revived  his  dead  Falstall^ 
Quickly,  Kym,  and  Bardolph ;  and  it  per- 
haps gets  rid  of  the  difficulties  which  belong 
to  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  that "  the  present 
play  ought  to  be  read  between  '  Henry  lY.* 
and  '  Henry  Y.*  **  The  question,  altogether, 
appears  to  us  very  interesting  as  a  piece  of 
literafy  histoiy;  and  we  therefore  request 
the  indulgence  of  our  readers  whilst  we 
examine  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

And  first,  of  the  tradition  upon  which 
Malone  builds.  Dennis,  in  an  epistle  pre- 
fixed to  'The  Comical  Gallant,*  an  alteration 
of  this  play  which  he  published  in  1708, 
says, — ^"This  comedy  was  written  at  her 
(Queen  Slisabeth's)  command,  and  by  her 
direction,  and  she  was  so  eager  to  see  it 
s»ted  that  she  commanded  it  to  be  finished 
in  fourteen  days;  and  was  afterwards,  as 
tradition  tells  us,  veiy  well  pleased  at  the 
representation.**  The  tradition,  however, 
soon  became  more  circumstantial ;  for  Bowe, 
and  Pope^  and  Theobald  each  infonn  us  that 
Elizabeth  was  so  well  pleased  ttith  the  Fair 
ttaff  of  the  two  Parte  of  ^  Henry  IV^  that 


she  commanded  a  play  to  be  written  by 
Shakspere  in  which  he  should  show  the 
knight  in  love.  Malone  considers  that  the 
tradition,  as  given  by  Dennis,  came  to  him 
from  Diyden,  who  received  it  from  Davenant ; 
Rowe,  Pope,  and  Theobald  adopted  a  more 
circumstantial  tradition  from  Qildon,  who 
published  it  in  his  '  Remarks  on  Shakspere*s 
Plays,*  in  1710.  But  even  this  authority  is 
more  vague  than  the  usual  statement.  It 
runs  thus  : — ^  The  Fairies  in  the  fifth  act 
make  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  queen, 
in  her  palace  of  Windsor  ;  who  had  obliged 
him  [Shakspere]  to  write  a  play  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff  in  love,  and  which  I  am  very  well 
assured  he  performed  in  a  fortnight.*'  The 
tradition,  as  stated  by  Dennis,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  belief  that  'The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  *  (of  course  we  speak  of 
the  sketch)  was  produced  b^ore  the  two 
Parts  of  'Henry  lY.'  The  more  circum- 
stantial tradition  is  completely  reconcileable 
only  with  Malone*s  theory,  that  Shakspere, 
wntinuing  the  comic  characters  of  the  his- 
torical plays  in  *  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor,* ventured  upon  the  daring  experiment 
of  reviving  the  dead. 

Malone,  according  to  his  theory,  believes 
that  the  sketch  of  'The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'  "finished  in  fourteen  days,**  was 
written  in  1001 ;  Chalmers  that  it  was  writ- 
ten in  1096.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  period  of  the  production  of  the  original 
sketch  might  have  been  earlier  than  1096. 

Raleigh  returned  from  his  expedition  to 
Quiana  in  1596,  having  sailed  in  1690.  In 
the  present  text  of  the  'Merry  Wives'  (Act 
I.  Scene  3)  Falstaff  says,  "  Here 's  another 
letter  to  her  :  she  bears  the  purse  too ;  she 
is  a  region  in  Ouiana,  all  gold  and  bounty. 
I  will  be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  they 
shall  be  exchequers  to  me  :  they  shall  be  my 
East  and  West  Indies."  In  the  original 
sketch  the  passage  stands  thus  : — **  Here  is 
another  letter  to  her ;  she  bears  the  purse 
too.  They  shall  be  exchequers  to  me,  and 
I  '11  be  cheaters  to  them  both.  They  shall 
be  my  East  and  West  Indies."  In  the 
amended  text  we  have,  subsequently, 

"  Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  those  golden  shores  f 
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which  line  k  found  m  the  qoMiho,  At  being 
i&  the  plaoe  of  (ftoae.  This  line  dene  k 
tftkoD  by  Malone  to  ehov  thftt  the  oome^, 
in  its  &nt  unfinished  sinte,  "was  wxitten 
after  Sir  Walter  Bdleigh'B  return  firam 
Gniwin  in  1696.*'  Sorelj  this  is  not  precise 
enough.  Qoldn^  thorn  were  spoken  of  me- 
taphosically  befiuee  Raleigh's  Toyage;  but 
the  retfion  in  Ouiana  is  a  Yorj  difierent  in- 
dication. To  our  minds  it  shows  that  the 
sketch  was  written  hrf<trt  Raleigh's  return ; 
— the  finished  {day  after  Guiana  was  known 
and  talked  of. 

'The  Faixy  Queen'  of  fi^wnser  was  pub- 
lished in  1596.  ''The  whole  plot»"  says 
Qhahners,  **  which  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Page,  to 
be  executed  at  the  hour  of  faixy  reTel, 
around  Heme's  Oak,  by  urchins,  oiqihes, 
and  furies,  green  and  white,  was  plainly  an 
allusion  to  'The  Fai/ry  Qwm'  of  1696, 
which  for  some  time  after  its  publication 
was  the  uniTersal  talk."  A  general  mention 
of  fiuries  and  fairy  revels  might  naturally 
ooeur  without  any  allusion  to  Spenser ;  and 
thus  in  the  original  sketch  we  have  only 
such  a  general  mention.  But  in  the  amended 
copy  of  the  folio  '  Tke  Fairy  Queen^  is  pre- 
sented to  the  audience  tkree  times  as  a 
familiar  name.  If  these  passages  may  be 
taken  to  allude  to  'The  Faixy  Queen'  of 
Spenser,  we  have  another  proof  (as  &r  as 
such  proof  can  go)  that  the  original  sketch, 
in  which  they  do  not  occur,  was  written 
before  1696. 

Again,  in  FalstaflTs  addrsss  to  the  Meny 
Wives  at  Heme's  Oak,  we  have — **  Let  the 

sky  rain  potatoes, and  snow  eringoes." 

These  portions  of  a  sentence  are  in  Lodge's 
'  Devik  Incarnate,'  1696 ; — but  they  are  not 
found  in  the  origmal  sketch  of  thk  comedy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  date  of  the  original 
sketch,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that 
the  play,  as  we  have  received  it  firom  the 
folio  of  1623,  was  enlarged  and  revived  after 
the  production  of  '  Henxy  lY.'  Some  would 
assign  thk  revival  to  the  tixoe  of  James  I. 
The  passages  which  indicate  this,  according 
to  Malone  and  Chalmers,  are  those  in  which 
Falstaff  says,  "Tou'U  oompkin  of  me  to 
the  king  T' — the  word  being  oowneU  in  the 
quarto ;   "  these  kniffhu  will  hack  " — (see 


Act  IL  Sc.  I) ;  Mm  QnkUy's  allusion  to 
oNrAsf  /  the  peetioBl  descsipiion  of  the  ii»- 
signia  of  the  Garter ;  and  tiie  mention  of 
the  "Cbttoff"  gamea  But,  as  not  one  of 
titese  iwsnagfw  k  Iband  in  the  anginal 
quarto,  the  question  of  Ihe  date  ef  the  sketdi 
remains  untouciied  by  them.  The  enost  date 
k  of  very  little  impoKtanoe^  because  we  do 
not  know  the  eenei  dates  of  the  two  Parts 
of  'Henry  lY.'  But,  before  we  leave  thk 
famndi  of  the  subject,  we  may  briefly  notice 
a  matter  which  k  in  itself  curious,  and 
hitherto  uimoticed. 
In  the  original  sketch  we  have  the  f ollow- 


VMT  paswas'ft  * — 

'*J>oeior.  Where  be  n^  host  degsitirt 
ffoet  Oh,  here,  ur,  in  perplexity. 
Doctor.  I  cannot  tell  vat  be  dad. 
But  be-gar  I  will  tell  you  von  ting: 
Dere  be  a  Oernume  duke  oome  to  de  court 
Has  coeeaed  all  the  hosts  of  Biainfoid 
And  Bedding;' 

Thk  intxodnces  the  story  of  the  "cosen- 
age"  of  my  host  of  the  Garter,  by  some 
Gennans,  who  pnetended  to  be  of  the  retinue 
of  a  German  duke.  Now,  if  we  knew  that 
a  real  German  duke  had  visited  Windsor  (a 
rare  oceurrenee  ia  the  days  of  filiaskbeth), 
we  should  have  the  date  of  the  comedy 
pntty  exactly  ^ned.  The  cireumstance 
would  be  one  of  ^ose  local  and  tempoiaiy 
alluaionB  nhkh.  fihakspere  seiaed  upon  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  hk  audience.  In 
1698  a  German  duke  did  vkit  Windsor.  We 
have  before  us^  through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  anarrattve^  printed  in  the  old  German 
language,  of  the  journey  to  England  of  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  in  1698,  which  narra- 
tive, drawn  up  by  hk  seoietaiy,  contains  a 
daity  journal  of  hk  prooeedings.  He  was 
aacompaaied  by  a  eonsidexable  retinue,  and 
traveUed  under  the  name  of  "the  Count 
Mombeliaxd." 

Thk  curious  volume  ^MmHias  a  sort  <of 
passport  from  Lord  Howard,  addressed  to  all 
Justices   of   Beaoe,   Mayors,   and   iWil^ffii 
which  we  give  without  coxreetiDn  of  the 
«rthogxaphy>— 

"Theras  thk  nobleman,  Goante  Mom- 
beliard,  k  to  passe  ouer  Contiye  in  England, 
into  the  lowe  Gountiyes,  Thke  schal  be  to  wil 
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and  eommand  you  in  hear  Mi^to.  name  for 
Boehy  and  is  iMer  pleamia  to  aae  him  f ouv- 
nisied  with  peat  hones  in  his  tfauail  to  the 
sea  side^  and  ther  to  soeoke  np  such  schip- 
pinge  as  schalbe  fit  for  his  tiansportatioDs, 
he  pay  wAimg  for  tke  9aan€y  ion  wioh  tis 
Bcfaal  be  your  sufficient  wamnte  soo  see  thai 
your  &ile  noth  ihaieof  at  your  perilles. 
From  Bifleete,  the  2  uf  Scptanbez^  1598. 
Your  fiieud,  0.  How  abb." 

''The  ''Gennan  duke"  Tisited  Windsor; 
was  shown  ''the  qdendidly  beautiful  and 
royal  castle  ;"  hunted  in  the  "  parks  full  of 
fidlow-deer  and  other  game;**  heard  the 
music  of  an  organ,  and  of  other  instruments, 
with  the  Toices  of  little  boys,  as  well  as  a 
sennon  an  hour  long,  in  a  church  coToied 
with  lead ;  and,  after  staying  some  days, 
departed  for  Hampton  Oomrt.  His  giaoe 
and  his  suite  must  have  caused  a  sensation 
at  Windsor.  PtobaUy  mine  host  of  the 
Garter  had  really  made  "  grand  preparation 
for  a  Buke  de  Jaimany  ;**-*at  any  rate  he 
would  beliere  Barddlph's  story, — ^'  the  Ger- 
mans desire  to  hare  three  of  your  hcnses.*' 
Was  there  any  dispute  about  the  ultimate 
payment  for  the  duke's  horses  for  which  he 
was  "  to  pay  nothing  f  *  Was  my  host  out 
of  his  reckoning  when  he  said,  "  They  shall 
have  my  horses,  but  I  *11  make  them  pay  )** 
Sir  Hugh,  who  has  a  spite  against  mine  host, 
thus  tells  him  the  ill  news.  "  Where  is  mine 
Host  of  the  Garter  ?  Now,  mine  Host,  I 
would  desire  you  to  have  a  care  of  your 
entertainments,  for  there  is  three  sorts  of 
coaen  gofmamhUe  is  eosen  all  the  Host  of 
Maidenhead  and  Beadings.*'  We  haye  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  author  of  the  'Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor*  literally  rendered  the 
tale  of  mine  host's  perplexity  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  Court.  For  who  was  the  Ger- 
man Duke  who  visited  Windsor  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1692 1  "  His  Serene  Highness  the 
Right  Honourable  Prince  and  Lord,  Frede- 
rick Duke  of  W&rtemberg  and  Teck,  Cknmt 
of  Mumpdgart:'  The  pasqtort  of  Lord 
Howard  describes  him  as  Count  Mombeliard. 
And  who  are  those  who  hare  rid  away  with 
the  horses  ?  "  Three  sorts  of  cosen  garmom- 
bles."  One  deyiee  of  the  poets  of  that  day 
for  masking  a  real  name  under  a  fictitious 


was  to  invert  the  order  of  the  syllaUes : 
thus,  in  the  '  Shepherd's  Calendar,'  Algrind 
stands  for  Archbishop  Grindal,  and  Morel 
for  Efanor,  Bishop  of  London.  In  Lodge's 
'  Fig  for  Momus,'  we  also  find  Denroy  for 
Matthew  Royden,  and  Ringde  for  Dering. 
Precisely  aoooiding  to  this  method,  Air- 
momUe  is  Mombkyar — ^Mumpelgart.  We 
think  this  is  decisive  as  to  the  allusion ;  and 
that  the  allusion  is  decisive  as  to  the  date  of 
the  play.  What  would  be  a  good  joke  when 
the  Court  was  at  Windsor  in  1693,  with  the 
visit  of  the  Duke  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
the  courtiers,  would  lose  its  point  at  a  later 
period. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  more  interesting 
question— was  '  The  Meny  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor' produced,  either  afier  'The  First  Part 
of  Henry  lY^  <i^  the  'Second  Part»'  o^ 
'  Henry  Y.,'  or  h^ore  all  of  these  historical 
plays  1  Let  us  first  state  the  difficulties 
which  inseparably  belong  to  the  cifwrn- 
stanmt  under  which  the  similar  charaeters  of 
the  historical  plays  and  the  comedy  ap 
found,  if  the  comedy  is  to  be  received  as  a 
cofUimuitiim  of  the  historical  playsi 

The  Falstaff  of  the  two  Parts  of  '  Henry 
I Y.,'  who  dies  in  '  Henry  Y.,'  but  who,  ac- 
cording to  Malone,  comes  alive  again  in 
'The  Merry  Wives,'  is  found  at  Windsor 
living  lavishly  at  the  Garter  Inn,  sitting  "at 
ten  pounds  a  week," — ^with  Bardolph,and 
Nym,  and  Pistol,  and  the  Page,  his  "fol- 
lowers." At  what  point  of  his  previous  life 
is  Falstaff  in  this  fiourishing  condition  1  At 
Windsor  he  is  represented  as  having  com- 
mitted an  outrage  upon  one  Justice  Shallow. 
Could  this  outrage  have  been  perpetrated 
after  the  borrowing  of  the  "  thousand  pound," 
which  was  unpaid  at  the  time  of  Henxy  the 
Fifth's  coronation;  or  did  it  take  place 
before  Falstaff  and  Shallow  renewed  their 
youthful  acquaintance  under  the  auspices  of 
Justice  SUence  ?  Johnson  says,  "  This  play 
should  be  read  between  'King  Henry  lY.' 
and  'King  Henry  Y^*'  that  is,  after  Pal- 
staff's  renewed  intercourse  with  Shallow,  the 
borrowing  of  the  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
failure  of  his  schemes  at  the  coronation. 
Another  writer  says,  "  It  ought  rather  to  be 
read  between  the  First  and  Second  Part  of 
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<  King  Henry  lY.*  "—that  ib,  before  Falrtaff 
had  met  Shallow  at  his  seat  in  Gloucester- 
shire,  at  which  meeting  Shallow  recollects 
nothing  that  had  taken  place  at  Windsor, 
and  had  clean  forgotten  the  outrages  of  Fal- 
staff  upon  his  keeper,  his  dogs,  and  his  deer. 
But  Falstaff  had  been  surrounded  by  much 
more  important  circumstances  than  had 
belonged  to  his  acquaintance  with  Master 
Shallow.  He  had  been  the  intimate  of  a 
Prince— he  had  held  high  charge  in  the 
royal  army.  We  learn  indeed  that  he  is  a 
"  soldier"  when  he  addresses  Mrs.  Ford ; 
but  he  entirely  abstains  from  any  of  those 
allusions  to  his  royal  friend  which  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to  a 
Merry  Wife  of  Windsor.  In  the  folio  copy 
of  the  amended  play  we  hare,  positively, 
not  one  allusion  to  his  connection  with  the 
court.  In  the  quarto  there  is  one  solitary 
passage,  which  would  apply  to  any  co\irt — 
to  that  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
Henry  V.— "Well,  if  the  fine  wits  of  the 
court  hear  this,  they'll  so  whip  me  with 
their  keen  jests  that  they  *11  melt  me  out 
like  tallow."  In  the  same  quarto,  when  Fal- 
staff hears  the  noise  of  hunters  at  Heme's 
Oak,  he  exclaims,  "I'll  lay  my  life  the 
mad  Prince  of  Wales  is  stealing  his  father's 
deer."  This  points  apparently  at  the  Prince 
of  'Henry  lY.;'  but  we  think  it  had  re- 
ference to  the  Prince  of  the  '  Famous  Yic- 
tories,' — a  character  with  whom  Shakspere's 
audience  was  familiar.  The  passage  is  left 
out  in  the  amended  play ;  but  we  find  an- 
other passage  which  certainly  is  meant  for 
a  link,  however  slight,  between  '  The  Merry 
Wives'  and  'Henry  lY.:'  Page  objects  to 
Fenton  that  "he  kept  company  with  the 
wild  Prince  and  with  Points."  The  corre- 
sponding passage  in  the  quarto  is  "  the  gen- 
tleman is  wild — he  knows  too  much." 

What  does  ShaUow  do  at  Windsor — ^he 
who  inquired  "  how  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks 
at  Stamford  fairr'— Robert  Shallow,  of 
Glostershire,  "  a  poor  esquire  of  this  county, 
and  one  of  the  king's  justices  of  the  peace  1 " 
It  is  true  that  we  are  told  by  Slender  that 
he  was  "  in  the  coimty  of  Gloster,  justice  of 
peace,  and  coram," — ^but  this  information  is 
first  given  us  in  the  amended  edition.    In 


the  sketch.  Matter  Shallow  (we  do  not  find 
even  his  name  of  Robert)  is  indeed  a  '^  cavalero 
justice,"  according  to  our  Host  of  the  Gmrter, 
but  his  commission  may  be  in  Berkshire  ^h* 
aught  that  the  poet  tells  us  to  the  oontcary. 
Slender,  indeed,  is  "as  good  as  is  any  in 
Glostershire,  under  the  degree  of  a  squire," 
and  he  is  Shallow's  cousin ; — but  of  Shallow 
"the  local  habitation"  is  undefined  enough 
to  nmke  us  believe  that  he  might  have  been 
a  son,  or  indeed  a  father  (for  he  says,  "  I  am 
fourscore")  of  the  real  Justice  Shallow. 
Again: — In  'Henry  lY.,  Part  L,'  we  have  a 
BosUsa  without  a  name, — the  "good  pint- 
pot"  who  is  exhorted  by  Falstaff  "love  thy 
Attiftonrf;"— in  'Henry  lY.,  Part  IL,'  we 
have  Hostess  QuiMtfj — "a  poor  widLow" 
according  to  the  Chief  Justice,  to  whom 
Falstaff  owes  himself  and  his  mon<^  too ; — 
in  'Henry  Y.,'  this  good  Hostess  is  *^the 
quondam  Quicifyj^*  who  has  married  Pbtol, 
and  who,  if  the  received  opinion  be  correct, 
died  before  her  husband  returned  from  the 
wars  of  Henry  Y.  Where  shall  we  place  the 
JfiitresB  QuiMyy  than  whom  "  never  a  woman 
in  Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind," — 
and  who  defies  all  angels  "but  in  the  way 
of  honesty?" — She  has  evidently  had  no 
previous  passages  with  Sir  John  Falstaff; — 
she  is  "  a  foolish  carrion"  only, — ^Dr.  Caius's 
nurse,  or  his  diy  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his 
laundry ; — she  has  not  heard  Falstaff  declaim, 
"  as  like  one  of  these  harlotry  players  as  I  ever 
see;" — she  has  not  sate  with  him  by  a  sea- 
coal  fire,  when  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's 
wife,  came  in  and  called  her  "gossip  Quickly ;" 
— she  did  not  see  him  "fumble  with  the 
sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon 
his  fingers'  ends,"  when  "  there  was  but  one 
way."  Falstaff  and  Quickly  are  strangers. 
She  is  to  him  either  "goodwife"  or  "good 
maid," — and  at  any  rate  only  "  fair  woman." 
Surely,  we  cannot  place  Mistress  Quickly  of 
'The  Merry  Wives'  after  'Henry  Y,'  when 
she  was  dead;  or  after  'The  Second  Part  of 
Heniy  lY.,'  when  she  was  a  "poor  widow;" 
or  before  '  The  Second  Part,'  when  she  had  a 
husband  and  children.  She  must  stand 
alone  in  '  The  Merry  Wives,' — an  undefined 
predecessor  of  the  famous  Quickly  of  the 
Boar's  Head. 
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But  Pistol  and  Bardolph — are  they  not  the 
same  ^ixregular  humourists"  (as  they  are 
called  in  the  original  list  of  characters  to 
'  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.*)  acting  with 
FalstaflF  under  the  same  circumstances  ?  We 
think  not.  The  Pistol  of  <  The  Merty  Wives' 
is  not  the  *< ancient'*  Pistol  of  'The  Second 
Part  of  Henxy  IV.'  and  of  *  Henry  V.,'  nor  is 
Bardolph  the  ^corporal"  Bardolph  of  'The 
Second  Part  of  Heniy  IV.,'  nor  the  "  lieu- 
tenant" Bardolph  of  'Henry  V.'  In  the 
title-page,  indeed,  of  the  sketch,  published 
as  we  bcdieye  without  authority  as  a  substitute 
for  the  more  complete  play,  we  have  "the 
swaggering  raine  (yein)  of  aneierU  PistoU 
and  corporal  Nym,"  Corporal  Nym  is  no 
companion  of  Falstaff  in  the  historical  plays, 
for  he  first  makes  hitf  appearance  in  the 
'  Henry  V.'  Neither  Pistol,  nor  Bardolph, 
nor  Nym,  appear  in  'The  Merry  Wives'  to 
be  soldiers  serving  under  Falstaff.  They  are 
his  "  cogging  companions  "  of  the  first  sketch ; 
they  are  his  "coney-catching  rascals"  of 
the  amended  play; — ^in  both  they  are  his 
"  followers,"  whom  he  can  turn  away,  discard, 
cashier ;  but  Falstaff  is  not  their  "  captain." 

It  certainly  does  appear  to  us  that  these 
anomalous  positions  in  which  the  characters 
common  to  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor' 
and  the  'Henry  IV.'  and  'Henry  V.'  are 
placed,  furnish  a  very  strong  presumption 
that  the  comedy  was  not  a  coniinuaHan  of 
the  histories.  That  '  The  Meny  Wives  of 
Windsor'  was  a  continuation  of  'Henry  V.' 
appears  to  us  impossible.  Malone  does  not 
think  it  very  clear  that  'The  Meny  Wives 
of  Windsor'  "  was  written  after '  King  Heniy 
V.'  Nym  and  Bardolph  are  both  handed  in 
'  King  Henry  V.,*  yet  appear  in  '  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.'  Falstaff  is  disgraced  in 
'  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,'  and 
dies  in  '  King  Henry  V. ;'  but  in  ' The  Meny 
Wives  of  Windsor'  he  talks  as  if  he  were  yet 
in  favour  at  court."  Assuredly  these  aie 
very  natural  objections  to  the  theory  that 
the  comedy  was  written  after  'Henry  V.;' 
but  Malone  disposes  of  the  difficulty  by  the 
summary  process  of  revivoL  Bid  ever  any 
the  most  bungling  writer  of  imagination 
proceed  upon  such  a  principle  as  is  here 
imputed  to  the  most  skilful  of  dramatists  1 — 


Would  any  audience  ever  endure  such  a 
violence  to  their  habitual  modes  of  thought? 
Would  the  readers  of  '  The  Spectator'  have 
tolerated  the  revival  of  Sir  Roger  de  Ooverley 
in  'The  Quardianl'  Could  the  mother  of 
the  Maxy  of  Avenel  of  'The  Monastery'  be 
found  alive  in  '  The  Abbot,'  except  through 
the  agency  of  the  White  Ladyl  The  con- 
ception is  much  too  monstrous. 

Every  person  who  has  written  on  the 
character  of  Falstaff  admits  the  inferiority  of 
the  hutt  of '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'  to 
the  wit  of  the  Boar's  Head.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  Morgann's  very  elaborate  '  Essay  on 
the  Character  of  Falstaff'  not  one  of  his 
characteristics  is  derived  firom  the  comedy. 
It  has  been  regretted,  by  more  than  one 
critic,  that  Shakspere  should  have  carried  on 
the  disgrace  of  Falstaff  in  the  conclusion  of 
'Henry  IV.,'  to  the  further  humiliation  of 
the  scenes  at  Datchet  Mead  and  Heme's  Oak ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  that  Shakspere  should  in 
the  comedy  have  exaggerated  the  vices  of 
Falstaff,  and  brought  him  down  firom  his 
intellectual  eminence.  Shakspere  found 
somewhat  similar  incidents  to  the  adventures 
of  Falstaff  with  Mrs.  Ford  in  a  'Story  of  the 
Two  Lovers  of  Pisa,'  published  in  Tarleton's 
'Newes  out  of  Purgatorie,'  1590.  In  that 
story  an  intrigue  is  carried  on,  with  no 
innocent  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  lady, 
with  a  young  man  who  makes  the  old  husband 
his  confidant,  as  Falstaff  makes  Brook,  and 
whose  escapes  in  chests  and  up  chimneys 
may  have  suggested  the  higher  comedy  of 
the  buckbasket  and  the  wise  woman  of 
Brentford.  The  story  is  given  at  length  in 
Malone's  edition  of  our  poet.  But  Shakspere 
desired  to  show  a  butt  and  a  dupe— not  a 
successful  gallant ;  a  husband  jealous  without 
cause — not  an  unhappy  old  man  plotting 
against  his  betrayers.  He  gave  the  whole 
affair  a  ludicrous  turn.  He  made  the  lover 
old,  and  fat,  and  avaricious ; — ^betrayed  by  his 
own  greediness  and  vanity  into  the  most 
humiliating  scrapes,  so  that  his  complete 
degradation  was  the  natural  denouement  of 
the  whole  adventure,  and  the  progress  of 
his  shame  the  proper  source  of  merriment, 
^uld  the  adroit  and  witty  Falstaff  of 
'  Henry  IV.'  have  been  selected  by  Shakspere 
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for  fttch  an  ezhibitionl  In  truth  the  VthtaM 
of  'The  MoRj  WiTOB,'  upeiiaUy  at  we  kam 
him  in  thsjint  shteh,  ifl  notai  all  adioifc,aad 
not  very  witfy.  Aead  the  yery  fint  scene  in 
which  Valstaff  appeals  in  this  comedy.  To 
Shallow*B  lepioaches  he  opposes  no  weapon 
bat  impudence^  and  that  not  of  the  sahlime 
kind  which  so  astounds  ns  in  the '  Heniy  I Y.' 
Read  further  the  scene  in  which  he  discloses 
his  yiews  upon  the  Meny  Wives  to  Pistol  and 
Nym.    Here  Pistol  is  the  wit: — 

"Fed,  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
amaboat 

PiaL  Two  yuds  and  more. 
FaL  No  quips  now,  PfstoL" 

Again,  in  the  same  scene: — 

"  FaL  Sometimes  the  beam  of  her  Tiew  gilded 
my  foot^  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 

PiBt,  Then  did  the  son  on  dnngfaill  shine." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  howerer,  that^  when 
the  comedy  was  remodelled,  which  certainly 
was  done  after  the  production  of '  Henry  lY .,' 
the  chasacterof  Falataff  was  muchheightened. 
But  still  the  poet  kept  him  &r  behind  the 
Falstair  of 'Henry  lY.*  FaktaflTs  descriptions, 
first  to  Bardolph  and  then  to  Brook,  of  his 
buekbasket  adTenture^  are  amongst  tiie  best 
things  in  the  comedy,  and  they  are  yeiy 
slightly  altered  from  the  original  sketdi. 
But  compare  them  with  any  of  the  racy 
passages  of  the  Falstaff  of  the  Boar's  Head, 
and  after  the  comparison  we  feel  onrselyes 
in  the  presence  of  a  being  of  &r  lower  powers 
of  intellect  than  the  Falstaff  **  unimitated, 
unimitable."  Is  this  acknowledged  inferiority 
of  the  Falstaff  of  'The  Meny  Wiyes'  most 
easily  reconciled  with  the  theory  that  he  was 
produced  before  or  after  the  Falstaff  of  the 
'Henry  lY.?'  That  Elizabeth  might  haye 
suggested  'The  Merry  Wiyea,*  originally, 
upon  some  traditionary  tale  of  Windsor — 
that  it  might  haye  been  acted  in  the  gallery 
which  she  built  at  Windsor,  and  which  still 
bears  her  name — ^we  can  understand;  but 
we  cannot  reconcile  tiie  belief  that  Sfaakspere 
produced  the  Falstaff  of  'The  Meny  Wiyes' 
after  the  Falstaff  of  '  Henry  lY.*  with  our 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  habitual  power 
of  such  a  poet.  To  him  Falstaff  was  a  tiling 
of  reality.    He  had  drawn  a  man  altogether 


difiemnt  fimm  other  meii,  but  altogether  in 
natuvcb  Gould  he  much  lower  the  chanseter 
of  that  man?  Another  and  a  fioaUer 
dramatist  might  hasre  giyen  ua  the  Ftolatnff 
of  'The  Meny  Wiyes'  as  an  imitatiffln  of  the 
Falstaff  of  '  Henry  lY.  ;*  hut  Shakspeve  fftMit 
haye  abided  by  the  one  Falataff  that  he  bad 
made  after  such  a  wondrous  &shioa  of  truth 
and  originality. 

And  then  Justice  Siallow— new  to  be 
fi»]^tten   Justioe  Shallow!— The    Shallow 
who  will  bring  Falstaff  *befiire  the  ooimcii" 
is  not  the  Shallow  who  with  him  ^hmxd  tilie 
chimes  at  midni|^'*    The  Shallow  of  the 
sketch  of  '  The  Merry  ^yes*  has  not  even 
Shallow's  trick  of  repetition.  In  the  amended 
Play  this  duMPacteristiO  may  be  reeogniaed; 
but  in  the  sketch  tikSve  is  not  %  tnce  of  it. 
For  esample^  in  the  fint  scene  of  the  finiahed 
play  we  ihid  Shallow  talking  someiriiat  like 
the  great  Shallow,  especially  about  die  fiiUow 
greyhound;  in  the  sketch  this  passage  is 
altogether  wanting.    In  the  sketeh  he  aays 
to  Page,  ^Though  he  be  a  knight,  he  shall 
not  tiiink  to  carry  it  so  away.    Master  P^ige, 
I  will  not  be  wronged."    In  the  finished  play 
we  haye,  "  He  hath  wronged  me ;  indeed,  he 
haUi;  at   a  word   he   hath:  belieye  me; 
Robert  Shallow,  esquire,  saith  he  is  wronged." 
And  Bardolph  tool    Gould  it  be  predicated 
that  the  Bardolph  of  a  comedy  which  was 
produced  after  the  '  Henry  lY.'  would  want 
those   "meteors   and   exhalations"    iriiidi 
characterize  the  Bardolph  who  was  a  standing 
joke  to  Fabtaff  and  the  Prince  1    Would  his 
seal  cease  to  "bum  in  his  nose  t"  Absolutely, 
in  the  first  sketch,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  that  face  which  eyer  '^  blushed 
extempore."    One  mention,  indeed,  there  is 
in  the  complete  play  of  the  "  red  fiioe,"  and 
one  supposed  allurion  of  **  Scariet  and  John." 
The  commentators  haye  wished  to  show  tiiat 
Bardolph  in  both  copies  is  called  "  a  tinder- 
box"  on  account  of  his  nose;  but  this  is  not 
yery  clear.     And  then  Pistol   is  not  the 
magnificent  bully  of  'The  Second  Part  of 
Henry  lY.,'   and  of  '  Henry  Y.'      He  hai 
"affectations,"  as  Sir  Hugh  mentions,  and 
speaks   "in  Latin,"   as  lender  has  it;— 
but  he  is  here  literally  "a  tame  cheater,*" 
but   not   without   considerable    deyemess. 
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Why,  tliftn  the  woild*a  mine  oyster"  ii 
easentiaUy  higher  tlian  th«  obsaore  bombuit 
of  the  roftl  PutoL  Of  Miitame  Qoiekly  we 
have  abeady  qK>keii  aa  to  tibe  eircuiBstaiioei 
in  which  she  ia  plaoed;  and  thete  eireiim- 
stances  aie  bo  easentiaUy  difierent  that  we 
can  Bcaicely  leoogniae  any  narked  nmilarity 
of  character  in  the  original  sketch. 

Having,  then,  seen  the  great  and  inaaperable 
difficulties  which  belong  to  the  theory  that 
'  The  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor'  wae  written 
(xfter  the  histories^  let  ns  consider  wliat 
difficultiei^  both  of  situation  and  character, 
present  themselvee  nnder  the  other  theory, 
that  the  oomedy  wae  produced  hrfi^n  the 
historiea. 

First,  is  it  irrecQncileablewith  the  tradition 
referring  to  Queen  Elinbetiit  It  is  not  so, 
if  we  adopt  the  tradition  as  related  by  Dennis 
— ^this  comedy  was  written  by  Quesa 
Elizabeth's  eooimand,aad  finished  in  fourteen 
days.  This  statement  of  the  matter  is  plain 
and  simple;  because  it  is  disembanassed  of 
those  explanations  and  infoences  whieh 
never  belong  to  any  popular  traditi<m,  but 
are  superadded  by  ingenious  peieona  who 
have  a  theory  to  establish.  We  can  perfeetly 
understand  how'The  If eny  Wivetof  Windsor,* 
ae  we  have  it  in  the  first  sketch,  might  ha^e 
been  produced  by  Shakspere  in  a  fortnight; 
— and  how  such  a  slight  and  lively  pieoe^ 
containing  many  local  allusions,  and  perhaps 
some  delineations  of  real  characters,  might 


some  seven  or  eight  years  before  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  after  mornings  busily 
employed  in  talking  poliiics  with  Loioester, 
or  in  translating  Boetius  in  her  own  private 
chamber.  The  manners  throaghout^  and 
without  any  disguise,  are  those  of  Elizabeth's 
own  time.  Leave  out  the  line  in  the  amended 
play  of  ^  the  mad  Prince  and  Poins," — and 
the  line  in  the  sketch  about  "  the  wild  Prince 
killing  his  Other's  deer," — and  the  whole 
play  (taken  apart  from  the  histories)  might 
wiih  much  greater  propriety  be  acted  with 
the  costume  of  the  age  of  Elisabeth.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  most  probably,  that  we  find 
80  little  of  pure  poetry  either  in  the  sketch 
or  the  finished  performanoe.  As  Shakspere 
placed  his  chancters  in  his  own  country. 


with  the  manners  of  his  own  days,  he  made 
them  speak  like  ordinary  human  beings^ 


deeds  and  langoage  sodi  as  men  do  use, 

And  persons  sndi  as  Comedy  woirid  choose. 
When  die  wovld  show  aa  image  of  the  times^ 
And  sport  witii   fauman   fidlies^  not  with 


We  may  believe,  therefore,  the  tradition 
(without  adopting  the  circumstances  which 
make  it  difficult  of  belief),  and  accept  the 
theory  that  'The  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor' 
was  written  before  the  '  Henry  lY.' 

Secondly,  is  the  theory  that  the  comedy  was 
produced  hefare  the  histories,  irreconcileahle 
with  the  coaUradutory  cirewnaUmoe»  which 
render   the   other   theory    so    difficult    of 
admission  t    Assuming  that  the  comedy  was 
written  before  the  histories,  it  can  be  read 
without  any  violence  to  our  indelible  recol- 
lections of  the  situations  of  the  characters  in 
the  < Henry  lY.' and' Henry  T.'    It  must  be 
read  with  a  conviction  that,  if  there  be  any 
connection  of  the  action  at  all,  it  is  a  very 
slight  one— and  that  this  action  precedes  the 
'  Henry  lY.'  by  some  indefinite  period.  Then, 
the  Falstaff  who  in  the  quiet   shades   of 
Windsor  did  begin  to  perceive  he  was  ''made 
an  ass"  had  not  acquired  the  experience  of 
the  city,  for  before  he  knew  Hal  he  "knew 
nothing;" — then  the  fair  maid  Quickly,  who 
afterwards  contrived  to  have  a  husband  and 
be  a  poor  widow  without  changing  her  name, 
knew  no  higher  sphere  than  the  charge  of 
Br.Caius's  laundry  and  kitohen ; — then  Pistol 
was  not  an  ancient^  certainly  had  not  married 
the  quondam  Quickly,  had  not  made  the 
dangerous  experiment  of  jesting  with  Fluellen, 
and  occasionally  talked  like  a  reasonable 
being ; — ^then  Shallow  had  some  unexplained 
business  which  took  him  from  Glostershire 
to  Windsor,  travelled  without  his  man  Davy, 
had  not  lent  a  thousand  pounds  to  Sir  John 
FalstafF,  and  was  not  quite  so  silly  and  so 
delightM  as  when  he  had  drunk  "  too  much 
sack  at  supper"  toasting  "all  the  cavaleroes 
about  London ;" — ^then,  lastly,  Bardolph  was 
not  "  master  corporate  Bardolph,"  and  cer- 
tainly Nym  and  he  had  not  been  hanged. 

*  B«B  JoDsoD.  PvologBt  to* Bvtry  Mn  ahto  Honour.' 
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Thirdly,  does  the  theory  of  the  production 
of  <The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor*  before 
'  Henry  lY.'  and  '  Henry  Y.'  furnish  a  proper 
solution  of  the  remarkable  inferiority  in  the 
comedy  of  several  of.  the  characters  which  are 
common  to  bothi  If  we  accept  the  opinion 
that  the  Falstaff,  the  Shallow,  the  Quickly, 
the  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  Nym,  of  'The 
Merry  Wives,'  were  all  originally  con- 
ceived by  the  poet  before  the  characters 
with  simUar  names  in  the  '  Henry  lY.'  and 
'  Henry  Y.  ;*  and  that,  after  they  had  been  in 
some  degree  adopted  in  the  historical  plays, 
Shakspere  remodelled  'The  Merry  Wives,' 
and  heightened  the  resemblances  of  character 
which  the  resemblances  of  name  implied, — 
the  inferiority  in  several  of  these  characters, 
especially  in  the  sketch,  will  be  accounted 
for,  without  assuming,  with  Johnson,  that 
''  the  poet  approached  as  near  as  he  could  to 
the  work  enjoined  him;  yet,  having  perhaps 
in  the  former  play  completed  his  own  idea, 
seems  not  to  have  been  able  to  give  Falstaff 
all  his  former  powers  of  entertainment." 
Johnson's  opinion  proceeds  upon  the  vexy 
just  assumption  that  conHnvatums  are,  for 
the  most  part,  inferior  to  original  conceptions. 
But '  The  Merry  Wives'  could  not  have  been 
proposed  as  a  continuation  of  the  'Henry 
I Y.'  and  the  '  Henry  Y.,'  even  if  it  had  been 
written  after  those  plays.  If  it  were  written 
after  the  histories,  the  author  certainly 
mystified  all  the  new  circumstances  as 
compared  with  those  which  had  preceded 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  idea 
of  continuation.  This  appears  to  us  too 
violent  an  assumption.  But  no  other  can  be 
maintained.  To  attribute  such  intenninable 
contradictions  to  negligence  is  to  assume 
that  Shakspere  was  not  only  the  greatest 
of  poets,  but  of  blunderers. 

And  now  we  must  hazard  a  conjecture.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  show  that  the  Falstaff 
of  the  ^  First  Part  of  Henry  lY.' was  originally 
caJled  Oldoastle*,  If  that  were  the  case,  and 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  that 
opinion,  the  whole  matter  seems  to  us  clearer. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  Falstaff  and 
Bardolph  are  the  only  characters  that  are 

*  See  Notice  of  'Sir  John  Oldcettle/  a  pl«7  by  lome 
attributed  to  Shakspere,  Book  ti.  chap.  2. 


common  to  the  '  Firtt  Part  of  Henry  IV.^ 
and  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;'  for  in 
the  original  copy  of '  Henry  lY.,  Part  I.,'  the 
person  who  stands  amongst  the  modem  list 
of  characters  as  Quickly  is  invariably  calle'l 
the  Eoetess.    If  the  Falstafl^  then,  of  '  Henry 
lY.'  were  originally  Oldcastle,  we  have  only 
Bardolph  left  in  common  to  the  two  dramas. 
Was  Bardolph  originally  called  so  in  '  Henry 
I Y.,  Part  I.'  ?    When  Poins  proposes  to  the 
Prince  to  go  to  Qadshill,  he  says,  in  the 
original  copy,  "  I  have  a  jest  to  execute  that 
I  cannot  manage  alone, — ^Falstaff,  Harvey, 
Bossil,  and  Gadshill  shall  rob  these  men,"  &c. 
We  now  read,  "  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Peto,  and  | 
Gadshill,"  &c.    It  has  been  conjectured  that  j 
Harvey  and  Rossil  were  the  names  of  actors ; 
but,  as  Oldcastle  remains  where  we  now  read  r 
Falstaff  in  one  place  of  the  original  copy, ' 
might  not  in  the  same  way  Bardolph  have  ' 
been   originally  Harvey   or   Bomlf     This 
point,  however,  is  not  materiaL    If  Shakspere 
were  compelled,  by  a  strong  expression  of 
public   opinion,   to   remove  the   name  of 
OldeaeOe  from  the  '  First  Part  of  Henry  lY./ 
the  name  ofFalttafwtLB  ready  to  his  hand 
as  a  substitute.    He  had  drawn  a  hnighl^fat 
and  uneeruptdoutf  as  he  had  represented 
(MpajtUy  but  far  his  inferior  in  wit,  humour, 
inexhaustible  memment,  presence  of  mind, 
and  intellectual  activity.   The  transition  was 
not  inconsistent  fropi  the  Falstaff  of  '  The 
Merry  Wives'  to  the  Falstaff  of  'Henry  lY.' 
The  character,  when  Shakspere  remodelled 
the  first  sketch  of  the  comedy,  required  some 
elevation; — ^but  it  still  might  stand  at  a  long 
distance,  without  offence  to  an  audience  who 
knew  that  the  inferior  creation  was  first 
produced.    With  Falstaff  Shakspere  might 
have  transferred  Bardolph  to  the  '  First  Part 
of  Heniy  lY.,'  but  materially  altered.    The  | 
base  Hungarian  wight  who  would  "  the  spigot 
wield"  had,  as  a  tapster,  made  his  nose  a  1 
"fiery  kitchen"  to  roast  malt-worms;  and  he  j 
was  fit  to  save  him  "a  thousand  marks  in  i 
links  and  torches."    When,  further,  Falstaff ! 
had  completely  superseded  Oldcastle  in  the  , 
'First  Part  of  Henry  lY.,'  Shakspere  might 
have  adopted  Pistol,  and  Shallow,  and  Quickly 
in  the  Second  Part, — but  greatly  changed ; — 
and,  lastly,  have   iatroduced  Nym  to  the 
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'Heniy  Y.*  unchanged.  All  this  being 
accomplished,  he  would  naturally  have 
remodelled  the  first  sketch  of  'The  Merry 
Wives/ — ^making  the  relations  between  the 
'  characters  of  the  comedy  and  of  the  histories 
closer,  but  still  of  purpose  keeping  the 
situations  sufficiently  distinct.  He  thus  for 
ever  connected  'The  Merry  Wires'  with  the 
historical  plays.  The  Falstaff  of  the  comedy 
must  now  belong  to  the  age  of  Henry  lY . ; 
but  to  be  understood  he  must,  we  yenture  to 
think,  be  regarded  as  the  embryo  Falstaff. 

We  request  that  it  may  be  borne  in  mind 

that  the  entire  argument  which  we  have 

thus  advanced  is  founded  upon  a  conviction 

that  the  original  sketch,  as  published  in  the 

quarto  of  1002,  is  an  authentic  production  of 

our  poet.    Had  no  such  sketch  existed,  we 

must   have    reconciled    the   difficulties   of 

believing  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'  to 

have  been  produced  cfttr  'Henry  lY.'  and 

'Henry  Y.'  as  we  best  might  have  done. 

Then  we  must  have  acknowledged  that  the 

characters  of  Falstaff  and  Shallow  and  Quickly 

were  the  same  in  the  comedy  and  the  '  Henry 

lY.,'    though    represented   under  different 

circiMMUmcee.    Then  we  must  have  believed 

that  the  contradictory  situations  were  to  be 

explained  by  the  determination  of  Shakspere 

boldly  to  disregard  the  circumstances  which 

resulted    from    bis    compliance   with    the 

commands  of  Elizabeth — ^"to  show  Falstaff 

in  love."    But  that  sketch  being  preserred 

to  us,  it  is  much  easier,  we  think,  to  believe 

that  it  was  produced  before  the  histories; 

and  that  the  characters  were  subsequently 

heightened,  and  more  strikingly  delineated, 

to  assimilate  them  to  the  characters  of  the 

histories.     After  all,  we  haye  endeavoured, 

whilst  we  have  expressed  our  own  belief, 

fairly  to  present  both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  point,  we  think,  is  of  interest  to  the 

lovers  of  Shakspere ;  for,  inferring  that  the 

comedy  is  a  continuation  of  the  history,  the 

inferiority  of  the  Falstaff  of  'The  Merry 

Wives'  to  the  Falstaff  of '  Henry  lY.'  implies 

a  considerable  abatement  of  the  poet's  skill. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conviction  that  the 

sketch  of  the  comedy  preceded  the  history, 

that  it  was  an  early  pky,  and- that  it  was 

subsequently  remodelled,  is  consistent  with 


the  belief  in  the  progression  of  that  extra- 
ordinary intellect)  which  acquired  greater 
vigour  the  more  its  power  was  exercised. 

Rightly  to  appreciate  this  comedy,  it  is, 
we  conceive,  absolutely  necessary  to  dissociate 
it  from  the  historical  plays  of  '  Henry  I Y.' 
and '  Henry  Y.'  Whether  Shakspere  produced 
the  original  sketch  of  '  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor*  before  those  plays,  and  remodelled 
it  after  their  appearance,— or  whether  he 
produced  both  the  original  sketch  and  the 
finished  performance  when  his  audiences  were 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  Falstaff,  Shallow, 
Pistol,  Nym,  Bardolph,  and  Mistress  Quickly 
of '  Henry  lY.'  and  *  Henry  Y.' — ^it  is  p^ectly 
certain  that  he  did  not  intend  'The  Meny 
Wives'  as  a  continuation.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  not  to  associate  the  period  of  the 
comedy  with  the  period  of  the  histories.  For 
although  the  characters  which  are  common 
to  all  the  dramas  act  in  the  comedy  under 
very  different  circumstances,  and  are,  to  our 
minds,  not  only  different  in  their  moods  but 
in  some  of  their  distinctive  features,  they 
must  each  be  received  as  identical — alier  et 
idem.  Still  the  connexion  must  be  as  far 
as  possible  removed  from  our  view,  that  we 
may  avoid  comparisons  which  the  author 
certainly  was  desirous  to  avoid,  when  in 
remodelling  the  comedy  he  introduced  no 
drcrmistances  which  could  connect  it  with 
the  histories ;  and  when  he  not  only  did  not 
reject  what  would  be  called  the  anachronisms 
of  the  first  sketch,  but  in  the  perfect  play 
heaped  on  such  anachronisms  with  a  profuse- 
ness  that  is  not  exhibited  in  any  other  of  his 
dramas.  We  must,  therefore,  not  only 
dissociate  the  characters  of 'The  Merry  Wives' 
from  the  similar  characters  of  the  histories, 
but  suffer  our  minds  to  slide  into  the  belief 
that  the  manners  of  the  times  of  Henry  lY. 
had  sufficient  points  in  common  with  those 
of  the  times  of  Elizabeth  to  justify  the  poet 
in  taking  no  great  pains  to  distinguish 
between  them.  We  must  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  carried  away  with  the  nature  and  fun  of 
this  comedy,  without  encumbering  our  minds 
with  any  precise  idea  of  the  social  circum- 
stances under  which  the  characters  lived. 
We  must  not  startle,  therefore,  at  the  mention 
of  Star-chambers,  and  Edward  shovel-boards. 
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and  Saekerson,  and  Guiana,  and  rapien,  and 
Flemish  drunkards,  and  coaches,  and  pen- 
sioners. The  characters  speak  in  the  hmguage 
of  truth  and  nature,  which  belongs  to  all 
time ;  and  we  must  ibrget  that  they  sometimes 
use  the  expressions  of  a  particular  time  to 
which  they  do  not  in  strict  propriety  belong. 
The  critics  have  been  singularly  laudatory 
of  this  comedy.  Warton  calls  it  **  the  most 
complete  specimen  of  Shakspere*s  comic 
powers.**  Johnson  says,  *This  comedy  is 
remarkable  for  the  variety  and  number  of 
the  personages,  who  exhibit  more  characters 
appropriated  and  discriminated  than  perhaps 
can  be  found  in  any  other  play ....  Its 
general  power,  that  power  by  whidi  all  worics 
of  genius  shall  finally  be  tried,  is  such,  that 
perhaps  it  never  yet  had  reader  or  spectator 
who  did  not  think  it  too  soon  at  the  end." 
Wo  agree  with  much  of  this ;  but  we  certainly 
cannot  agree  with  Warton  that  it  is  ^  the 


with  those  that  hare  the  fear  of  God,  and 
not  with  drunken  knaves," — ^whidi  resolve, 
as  Evans  says,  shows  his  **  virtueiif  mind." 
Iq  the  remodelled  play,  too,  we  fiad  the  most 
peculiar  traces  of  the  nuuiter-hand  in  Quiokly, 
— such  as,  ''His  worst  fault  is  that  he  is 
given  to  prayer;  he  is  something  peevish 
that  way;"  and  ''The  boy  never  need  *to 
understand  anything,  forjt  is  not  good  that 
children  should  know  any  wickedness.  Old 
folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say, 
and  kaow  the  world;"  and  again,  "Good 
hearts,  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you 
together!  Sure,  one  of  you  does  not  serve 
heaven  well  that  you  are  so  crossed."  Jijhoaon 
objects  to  this  latter  passage  as  {wofiuM;  but 
he  overlooks  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the 
satire.  Shakspere*s  profound  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart  is  as  much  displayed  in 
these  three  little  sentences  as  in  his  Hamlet 
and  his  lago. 


most  complete  specimen  of  Shakspere's  comic  i  ^    The  principal  acti<m  of  tills  comedy — ^the 
powers."    We  cannot  forget '  As  You  Like  It,'    adventures  of  Falstaff  with  the  Merry  Wives 


and  'Twelfth  Night,*  and  '  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing.*  We  cannot  forget  those  exquisite 
combinations  of  the  highest  wit  with  the 
purest  poetry,  in  which  the  wit  flows  from 
the  same  everlasting  fountain  as  the  poetry, 
— ^both  revealing  all  that  is  most  intense  and 
profound  and  beautiful  and  graceful  in 
humanity.  Of  those  qualities  which  put 
Shakspere  above  all  other  men  that  ever 
existed,  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor' 
exhibits  few  traces.  Some  of  the  touches, 
however,  which  no  other  hand  could  give, 
are  to  be  found  in  Slender,  and  we  think  in 
Quickly.  Slender,  little  as  he  has  to  do,  is 
the  character  that  most  frequently  floats 
before  our  fancy  when  we  think  of  'The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.'  Slender  and 
Anne  Page  are  the  favourites  of  our  modem 
school  of  English  painting,  which  has 
attempted,  and  successfully,  to  carry  the 
truth  of  the  Dutdi  school  into  a  more  refined 
region  of  domestic  art.  We  do  not  wish 
Anne  Page  to  have  been  married  to  Slender, 
but  in  their  poetical  alliance  they  are 
inseparable.  It  is  in  the  remodelled  play 
that  we  find,  for  the  most  part,  such 
Shaksperean  passages  in  the  character  of 
Slender  as,  "If  I  be  drunk,  I'll  be  drunk 


—sweeps  on  with  a  rapidity  of  movement 
which  hurries  us  forward  to  the  denouement 
as  irresistibly  as  if  the  actors  were  under  the 
influence  of  that  destiny  which  belongs  to 
the  empire  of  tragedy.  No  reverses,  no 
disgraces,  can  save  Falstaff  from  his  final 
humiliation.  The  net  is  around  him,  but  he 
does  not  see  the  meshes ; — ^he  fancies  himself 
the  deceiver,  but  he  is  the  deceived.  He  will 
stare  Ford  "  out  of  his  wits,"  he  will  "awe  him 
with  his  cudgel,"  yet  he  lives  "  to  be  carried 
in  a  basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butdker's  affal; 
and  to  be  thrown  in  the  Thamee."  Bat  his 
confidence  is  undaunted:  "I  will  be  thrown 
into  Etna,  as  I  have  been  thrown  into 
Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her;"  yet,  "since  I 
plucked  geese,  played  truant,  and  whipped 
top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten,  till 
lately."  Lastly,  he  will  rush  upon  a  third 
adventure:  "This  is  the  third  time;  I  hope 
good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers ;"  yet  his  good 
luck  ends  in  "  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I 
am  made  an  ass."  The  real  jealousy  of 
Ford  most  skilfully  helps  on  the  merry 
devices  of  his  wife ;  and  with  equal  skill  does 
the  poet  make  him  throw  away  his  jealousy, 
and  assist  in  the  last  plot  against  the  "unclean 
knight."    The  misadventures  of  Falstaff  are 
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most  agreeably  yaried.  The  disguise  of  the 
old  woman  of  Brentford  puts  him  altogether 
in  a  different  situation  to  his  suffocation  in 
the  huck-basket;  and  the  fairy  machinery 
of  Heme*8  Oak  carries  the  catastrophe  out  of 
the  region  of  comedy  into  that  of  romance. 

The  movement  of  the  principal  action  is 
beautifully  contrasted  with  the  occasional 
repose  of  the  other  scenes.  The  Windsor  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  is  presented  to  us,  as 
the  quiet  country  town,  sleeping  under  the 
shadow  of  its  neighbour  the  castle.  Amidst 
its  gabled  houses,  separated  by  pretty  gar- 
dens, irom  which  the  elm  and  the  chestnut 
and  the  lime  throw  th^r  branches  across 
the  unpayed  road,  we  find  a  goodly  company, 
with  little  to  do  but  gossip  and  laugh,  and 
make  sport  out  of  each  other's  cholers  and 
weaknesses.  We  see  Master  Page  training 
his  ^fallow  greyhound:"  and  we  go  with 
Master  Ford  ""  arbirding."  We  listen  to  the 
<<pribbles  and  prabbles**  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans 
and  Justice  Shallow,  with  a  quiet  satisfiMS- 
tion :  for  they  talk  as  unartificial  men  oidi- 
narUy  trik,  without  mnch  wi«io«i,  but  with 
good  temper  and  sincerity.  We  find  our- 
selves  in  the  days  of  ancient  hospitality, 
when  men  could  make  their  fellows  welcome 
without  ostentatious  display,  and  half  a 
dozen  neighbours  ^  could  drink  down  all 
unkittdness"  over  '^a  hot  venison  pasty." 
The  more  busy  inhabitants  of  the  town  have 
time  to  tattle,  and  to  laugh,  and  be  laughed 
at.  Mine  Host  of  the  Garter  is  the  prince 
of  hosts ;  he  is  the  very  soul  of  fan  and  good 
temper  :-^4ie  is  not  solicitous  whether  Fal- 
staff  sit  ^  at  ten  pounds  a  week"  or  at  two ; 
—he  readily  takes  "  the  withered  servingman 
for  a  fresh  tapster ;" — ^his  confidence  in  his 
own  devemess  is  delicious : — "  Am  I  politic  t 
am  I  subtle  t  am  I  a  Machiavel  ?" — the 
Germans  ^ shall  have  my  horses,  but  I'll 


make  them  pay,  1*11  sauce  them."  When 
he  loses  his  horses,  and  his  "  mind  is  heavy," 
we  rejoice  that  Fenton  will  give  him  ^'a 
hundred  pound  in  gold"  more  than  his  loss. 
His  contrivances  to  manage  the  fray  between 
the  furious  French  doctor  and  the  honest 
Welsh  parson  are  productive  of  the  happiest 
situations.  Caius  waiting  for  his  adversary 
— **De  herring  is  no  dead  so  as  I  vill  kill 
him" — is  capital.   But  Sir  Hugh,  with  his — 

"  There  nill  we  make  our  peds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
To  shallow — 


Mercy  on  me !  I  have  a  great  dispositions 
to  cry,"-^  inimitable. 

With  regard  to  the  underplot  of  Fenton 
and  Anne  Page— the  scheme  of  Page  to 
marry  her  to  lender— the  counterplot  of 
her  mother,  ''firm  for  Dr.  Caius" — and  the 
management  of  the  lovers  to  obtain  a  triumph 
out  of  the  devices  against  then— it  may  be 
sufficient  to  point  out  how  skilfully  it  is 
interwoven  with  the  Heme's  Oak  adventure 
of.Falstaff.  Though  Slender  ''went  to  her 
in  white,  and  cried  'mum,*  and  she  cried 
'  budget,' . . .  yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a 
postaiaster's  boy;*' — ^though  Caius  did  "take 
her  in  green,"  he  "  ha'  married  un  ffarfon,  a 
boy,  on  ;xiutm;" — ^but  Anne  and  Fenton, — 

"  long  since  contracted, 
Aie  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve 
them" 

Over  all  the  misadventurcs  of  that  night, 
when  ^all  sorts  of  deer  were  chas'd,"  Shak- 
spere  throws  his  own  tolerant  spirit  of  for- 
giveness and  content : — 

'*  Good  husband,  let  us  evexy  one  go  home. 
And  langh  this  ^ort  o*er  by  a  country  fire; 
Sir  John  and  alL" 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE    DRAMATISTS    OP   SHAK8PBRE*S   SECOND    PERIOD. 


'^Maht  were  the  wit-combats  betwixt  him 
and  Ben  Joitbok  ;  which  two  I  behold  like  a 
Spanish  great  galleon  and  an  English  man- 
of-war:   Master  Jonson  (like  the  former) 
was  built  &r  higher  in  learning ;  solid,  but 
slow,  in   his   performances.     Shakespeare, 
with  the  English  man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk, 
but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all 
tides,  tack  about,  and  take  adyantage  of  all 
winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  in- 
vention."    Such  is  Thomas  Fuller*s  well- 
known  description  .of  the  conyiyial  inter- 
course of  Shakspere  and  Jonson,  first  pub- 
lished in  1662.    A  biographer  of  Shakspere 
says,  ^  The  memory  of  Fuller  perhaps  teemed 
with   their   sallies."    That   memory,  then, 
must  have  been  furnished  at  secondhand; 
for  Fuller  was  not  bom  till  1608.    He  be- 
held them  in  his  mind's  eye  only.    Imper- 
fect, and  in  many  respects  worthless,  as  the 
few    traditions    of   these  wit-combats    are, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  companionship 
and  ardent  friendship  of  these  two  monarchs 
of  the  stage.    Fuller's  fanciful  comparison 
of  their  respective  conversational  powers  is 
probably  to  some  extent  a  just  one.    The 
difference  in  the  constitution  of  their  minds, 
and  the  diversity  of  their  respective*  ac- 
quirements, would  more  endear  each  to  the 
other's  society. 

Rowe  thus  describes  the  commencement 
of  the  intercourse  between  Shakspere  and 
Jonson : — ^  His  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jon- 
son began  with  a  remarkable  piece  of  hu- 
manity and  good  nature.  Mr.  Jonson,  who 
was  at  that  time  altogether  unknown  to  the 
world,  had  offered  one  of  his  plays  to  the 
players,  in  order  to  have  it  acted ;  and  the 
persons  into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  after  I 


having  turned  it  carelessly  and  superciliously 
over,  were  just  upon  returning  it  to  him 
with  an  ill-natured  answer,  that  it  would  be 
of  no  service  to  their  company,  whan  Shak- 
spere luckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and  found 
something  so  well  in  it  as  to  engage  him 
first  to  read  it  through,  and  afterwards  to 
recommend  Mr.  Jonson  and  his  writings  to 
the  public."*    The  tradition  which  Bowe 
thus  records  is  not  supported  by  minute 
facts  which  have  since  become  known.    In 
Henslowe's  Diary  of  plays  performed  at  his 
theatre,  we  have  an  entry  under  the  date  of 
the  11th  of  May,  1597,  of  '  The  Comedy  of 
Humours.'    This  was  no  doubt  a  new  play, 
for  it  was  acted  eleven  times :  and  there  can 
be  little  question  that  it  was  Jonson's  co- 
medy of  'Every  Man  in  his  Humour.'    A 
few  months  after  we  have  the  following  en- 
try in  the  same  document : — "  Lent  unto 
Benjamin  Jonson,  player,  the  22nd  of  July, 
1697,  in   ready  money,  the    sum  of   four 
pounds,  to  be  paid  it  again  whensoever  either 
I  or  my  son  shall  denukud  it."  Again:  ''Lent 
unto  Benjamin  Jonson,  the  3rd  of  December, 
1697,  upon  a  book  which  he  was  to  write  for 
us  before  Christmas   next   after  the  date 
hereof,  which  he  showed  the  plot  unto  the 
company :  I  say,  lent  in  ready  mon^  unto 
him  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings."    On  the 
5th  of  January,  1598,  Henslowe  recOTds  in 
the  same  way  the  trifling  loan  of  five  shil- 
lings.   An  advance  is  also  made  by  Hen- 
slowe to  his  company  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1598,  "  to  buy  a  book  called  '  Hot  Anger 
soon  cold,'  of  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Chettle^  and 
Benjamin  Jonson,  in  full  payment,  the  sum 
of  six  pounda"    We  thus  see,  that  in  1597 
*  '  Life  of  Shakjpearc' 
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and  1698  there  was  an  intimate  connection 
of  Jonson  with  the  stage,  but  not  with  Shak- 
spere's  company.  It  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed that  Jonson  was  a  writer  for  the  stage 
earlier  than  1697,  and  that  the  '^  remarkable 
piece  of  humanity  and  good  nature"  re- 
corded of  Shakspere  took  place  before  the 
connection  of  Jonson  with  Henslowe's  the- 
atre. He  was  bom,  according  to  Qifford,  in 
1674.  In  January,  1619,  he  sent  a  poetical 
**  picture  of  himself^'  to  Drummond,  in  which 
these  lines  occur :— 


u 


My  hundred  of  grey  hairs 
Told  six  and  forty  years." 

This  would  place  his  birth  in  1673*.  Drum- 
mond, in  narrating  Jonson's  account  of  ''his 
own  life,  education,  birth,  actions,"  up  to 
the  period  in  which  we  have  shown  how 
dependent  he  was  upon  the  advances  of  a 
theatrical  manager,  thus  writes  :  — "  His 
grandfather  came  from  Carlisle,  and,  he 
thought,  from  Annandale  to  it:  he  served 
King  Henry  YIII.,  and  was  a  gentleman. 
His  father  lost  all  his  estate,  under  Queen 
Mazy,  having  been  cast  in  prison  and  for- 
feited ;  at  last  turned  minister :  so  he  was  a 
minister's  son.  He  himself  was  posthumous 
bom,  a  month  after  his  father's  decease ; 
brought  up  poorly,  put  to  school  by  a  friend 
(his  master  Oamden) ;  after,  taken  from  it, 
and  put  to  another  craft  (I  think  was  to  be 
a  Wright  or  bricklayer),  which  he  could  not 
endure ;  then  went  he  to  the  Low  Countries ; 
but  returning  soon,  he  betook  himself  to  his 
wonted  studios.  In  his  service  in  the  Low 
Countries,  he  had,  in  the  &ce  of  both  the 
camps,  killed  an  enemy  and  taken  opima 
spdia  from  him ;  and  since  his  coming  to 
England,  being  appealed  to  the  fields,  he 
had  killed  his  adversary  which  had  hurt  him 
in  the  arm,  and  whose  sword  was  ten  inches 
longer  than  his ;  for  the  which  he  was  im- 
prisoned, and  almost  at  the  gallows.  Then 
took  he  his  religion  by  tmst,  of  a  priest 
who  visited  him  in  prison.  Thereafter  he 
was  twelve  years  a  Papist"  Aubrey  says  in 
his  random  way,  **  He  killed  Mr.  Marlowe 
the  poet  on  Bunhill,  coming  from  the  Green 

*  See  'Jonion*!  Con^emtlont  with  DnimmoDd,*  pub- 
lished hy  the  Shakctpeare  Society. 


Curtain  Playhouse."    We  know  where  Mar- 
lowe was  killed,  and  when  he  was  killed. 
He  was  slain  at  Deptford  in  1693.    Gifibrd 
supposes  that  this  tragical  event  in  Jonson's 
life  took  place  in  1696  ;  but  the  conjecture 
is  set  aside  by  an  indisputable  account  of 
the  UcL    Philip  Henslowe,  writing  to  his 
son-in-law  Alleyn  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1698,  says,  ^  Since  you  were  with  me  I  have 
lost  one  of  my  company,  which  hurteth  me 
greatly,  that  is  Qabrell  [Gabriel],  for  he  is 
slain  in  Hogsden  Fields  by  the  hands  of 
Benjamin  Jonson,  bricklayer ;  therefore  I 
would  fain  have  a  little  of  your  counsel,  if 
I  could."*    This  event  took  place  then,  we 
see,  exactly  at  the  period  when  Jonson  was 
in  constant  intercourse  with  Henslowe's  com- 
pany; and  it  probably  arose  out  of  some 
quarrel  at  the  theatre  that  he  was ''  appealed 
to  the  fields."    The  expression  of  Henslowe, 
« Benjamin   Jonson,  bricklayer,"  is   a   re- 
markable one.    It  is  inconsistent  with  Jon- 
son's own  dedaiation  that  after  his  return 
from  the  Low  Countries  he  "  betook  himself 
to  his  wonted  studies."    We  believe  that 
Henslowe,  under  the   excitement  of  that 
loss  for  which  he  required  the  counsel  of 
Alleyn,  used  it  as  a  term  of  opprobrium,  that 
was  £uniliar  to  his  company.    Dekker,  who 
was  a  writer  for  Henslowe's  theatre,  and  who 
in  1699  was  associated  with  Jonson  in  the 
composition  of  two  plays,  ridicules  his  former 
friend  and  colleague,  in  1602,  as  a  ''poor 
lime  and  hair  rascal " — as  one  who  ambled 
''  in  a  leather  pilch  by  a  play-waggon  in  the 
highway" — ^''a  foul-fisted  mortar- treader" — 
«one  &mous  for  killing   a   player"— one 
whose  face  **  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a 
rotten  russet-apple  when  it  is  bruised" — 
whese  ^  goodly  and  glorious  nose  was  blunt, 
blunt,  blunt" — ^who  is  asked,  ^  how  chance 
it  passeth  that  you  bid  good  bye  to  an  honest 
trade  of  building  chimneys  and  laying  down 
bricks  for  a  worse  handicraftness  ?"•— who  is 
twitted  with  "  dost  stamp,  mad  Tamburlaine, 
dost  stamp ;   thou  think'st  thou  'st  mortar 
under  thy  feet,  dost  ?"— one  whose  face  was 
<<  punched  full  of  eyelet-holes  like  the  cover 
of  a   warming-pan"  —  ''a   hoUow-cheeked 

*  Letter  in  Dulwicfa  College,  quoted  In  Colliei*!  <Me- 
moin  of  Alleyn.' 
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scrag."  It  is  evident  from  all  this  abuse, 
which  we  transcribe  as  the  passages  occur  in 
Dekker's  '  Satiro-Mastlz,*  that  the  porertj, 
the  personal  appearancey  and,  abore  all,  the 
original  occupation  of  Jonson,  exposed  him 
to  the  Tttlgar  ridicule  of  some  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact  at  the 
theatre.  They  did  not  feel  as  honest  old 
Fuller  felt,  when,  describing  Jonson,  being 
in  want  of  maintenance,  as  *'  fain  to  return 
to  the  trade  of  his  father-in-law,"  the  old 
chronicler  of  the  Worthies  says — "  Let  not 
them  blush  that  hare,  but  those  who  hare 
not,  a  lawful  calling."  We  cam  niiderstand 
what  Henslowe  means  when  be  says  "  Ben- 
jamin Jonson,  bricklayer."  In  the  airtumn 
of  1598  the  Imeklayer-poet  was  lying  in 
prison.  At  the  Christmas  of  that  yeaar 
^Erery  Man  in  his  Humour,'  greatly  altered 
from  the  original  sketch  produced  by  Hen- 
slowe's  company,  was  brought  out  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  company  at  the  Kaek- 
fnars.  The  doors  of  HensleweV  theatre  on 
the  Bankside  were  probably  shut  agminst  the 
man  who  had  killed  Gabriel,  **  whose  eword 
was  ten  inches  longer  than  his."  There 
seems  to  hare  been  aa  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  one  to  console  the  unhappy  prisoner 
under  his  calamity.  He  was  a  writer  for  a 
rival  theatre,  receiving  its  advances  up  to 
the  13th  of  August,  1598.  His  improved 
play  was  brought  out  by  the  company  of  a 
theatre  which  stood  mu«h  higher  in  the 
popular  and  the  critical  estimation  a  few 
months  afterwards.  There  was  an  act  of 
friendship  somewhere.  May  we  not  believe 
that  this  proud  man,  who  seems  to  have 
been  keenly  alive  to  neglect  and  injury — 
who  says  that  ''Daniel  was  at  jealousies 
with  him"— that  ** Drayton  feared  hin»"— 
that  "  he  beat  Marston,  and  took  has  pistol 
from  him"— that  ''Sir  William  Alexander 
was  not  half  kind  to  him" — that  '^Marie- 
ham  was  but  a  base  fellow** — ^that  "such 
were  Day  and  Middleton** — that  "l^arp- 
ham.  Day,  Dekker,  were  ail  rogues,  and  that 
Minshew  was  one  *' — that  '^  Abraham  Francis 
was  a  fool"* — may  we  not  believe  that 
some  deep  remembrance  of  untisual  kind- 

*  All  thew  paaagea  are  estncted  from  hl«  '  OooTvnoi. 
Uoni  with  Druinmond.' 


ness  induced  him  to  write  of  Shakipere,  "  I 
loved  the  ^non,  and  do  honour  his  menoiy 
on  this  side  iddatryas  much  as  any.  He 
was  indeed  honest,  and  of  an  open  md  free 
nature  V*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  abiding 
by  the  common  sense  of  Qiffbrd,  who  treated 
with  inefiable  scorn  all  thftt  has  beea  written 
about  J(m8on*6  envy,  and  malignity,  and 
coldness  towards  Shak^ere.  We  believe 
with  him  "that  no  feud,  no  jealeosy  ever 
disturbed  their  connection ;  that  Shakspere 
was  pleased  with  Jonson,  and  that  Jonson 
loved  and  admired  Shakspere.**  They  worked 
upon  essentially  different  principles  of  art ; 
they  had  each  their  admirers  and  disciples  ; 
but  the  field  in  which  they  laboured  was 
large  enough  for  both  of  them,  and  they 
each  cultivated  it  after  his  own  fashion. 
With  the  exception  of  such  occasional  quar- 
rels as  those  between  Jonson  and  Dekker, 
the  poets  of  that  time  lired  as  a  generous 
brotheriiood,  whose  cordial  intercourse  ndght 
soften  many  of  the  rigours  of  their  werldly 
lot.  Jonson  was  by  nature  proud,  perhaps 
arrogant.  His  struggles  with  penury  had 
made  him  proud.  He  had  the  inestimalde 
possession  of  a  well-educated  boyhood ;  he 
had  the  consciousness  of  great  abilities  and 
great  acquirements.  Hewasthrowii  amongst 
a  band  of  clever  men,  some  of  whom  perhaps 
laughed,  as  Dekker  unworthily  did,  at  his 
honest  efforts  to  set  himself  above  the  real 
disgrace  of  earning  his  bread  by  corrupt 
arts:  iHio  ridiculed  his  pimj^ed  face,  his 
"  one  eye  lower  than  t'  other,'*  and  his  **  coat 
like  a  coachman*s  coat^  with  slips  under  the 
arm-pits.'*  So  Aubrey  describes  him  wiw 
laid  down  laws  of  criticism,  and  married 
music  and  painting  to  the  most  graceful 
verse.  But  when  the  bricklayer  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  his  first  comedy  per- 
formed by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company, 
to 

"  Sport  with  human  fellies,  not  with  crimes," 

there  was  one  amongst  that  company  strong 
enough  to  receive  with  kindliness  even  the 
original  prologue,  in  which  the  romantic 
drama,  perhaps  seme  of  his  own  plays^  were 
declaimed  against  by  one  who  belonged  to 
another  school  of  art.    Shakspere  could  not 
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doubt  thai  a  laan  of  yigoroiu  understanding 
had  anB0a  up  to  doTote  himself  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  ^*  popular  enors," — humours — 
passing  accidents  of  life  and  character.  He 
himself  worked  upon  more  enduring  ma- 
terials ;  but  he  would  nevertheless  see  that 
there  was  one  fitted  to  deal  with  the  comedy 
of  mannen  in  a  higher  spirit  than  had  jel 
been  displayed.  Not  only  was  the  amended 
'  Every  Man  in  his  Humour*  acted  by  Shak- 
spere's  company,  Sbakspere  himself  taking 
(me  iA  the  characters ;  but  the  second  co- 
medy from  the  same  satirist  was  first  pro- 
duced by  that  company  in  1599.  When  the 
author,  in  his  Induction,  exclaims 


t* 


If  any  here  chance  to  behold  himself. 
Let  him  not  dare  to  challenge  me  of  wrong  ; 
For^  if  he  shame  to  have  his  follies  known, 
Fint  he  should  shame  to  act  'em :  my  strict 

hand 
Was  made  to  seize  on  vice,  and  with  a  gripe 
Squeeze  out  the  humour  of  such  spongy  souls 
As  lick  up  every  idle  vanity,**— 


the  poet  who  **  was  not  for  an  age,  but  for 
all  time,** — ^he,  especially,  who  never  once 
comes  before  the  audience  in  his  individual 
character, — might  gently  smile  at  these 
high  pretensions.  But  he  would  stretch  out 
the  hand  of  cordial  friendship  to  the  man  ; 
for  he  was  in  earnest— his  indignation  against 
vice  was  an  honest  one.  Though  a  little 
personal  vanity  might  peep  out— though  the 
satirist  might  '^venture  on  the  stage  when 
the  play  is  ended  to  exchange  courtesies  and 
compliments  with  gallants  in  the  lord*s 
rooms,  to  make  all  the  house  rise  up  in  arms 
and  to  cry, — ^That's  Horace,  that  *s  he,  that*s 
he,  that*s  he,  that  pens  and  purges  humours 
and  diseases,***  i^hakspere*8  congratulations 
on  the  success  of  Asper — ^for  so  Jonson  de- 
lighted to  call  himself-— would  come  from 
the  heart. 

The  things  ^done  at  the  Mermaid**  were 
not  as  yet.  Francis  Beaumont,  who  has 
made  them  immortal  by  his  description,  was 
at  this  period  scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age. 
His  'Letter  to  Jonson'  may,  however,  give 
us  the  best  notion  of  the  earlier  convivial 

•  *  .Sttiro-MaMls.' 


intercourse  of  some  of  the  illustrious  band 
to  whom  the  young  dramatist  refers :— > 

"  Methinks  the  little  wit  I  had  is  lost 
Since  I  saw  you;  for  wit  La  like  a  rest 
Held  up  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best 
With  the  best  gamesters:  what  things  have 

we  seen 
Bone  at  the  Mermaid  !  heard  words  that  have 

been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtile  flame. 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest, 
And  had  resolved  to  lire  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  hia  dull  life ;  then  when  there  hath  been 

thrown 
Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 
For  three  days  past — wit  that  might  warrant 

be 
For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 
Till  that  were  canceird :  and  when  that  was 

gone. 
We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 
Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 
Bight  witty:    though  but  downright  fools. 


mere  wise. 

Sociality  was  the  fashion  of  those  days — ^in 
moderation,  not  a  bad  fashion.  Qifibrd  has 
noticed  this  with  great  justness  ;  '^  Domestic 
entertainments  were,  at  that  time,  rare  ;  the 
accommodations  of  a  private  house  were  ill 
calculated  for  the  purposes  of  a  social  meet- 
ing :  and  taverns  and  ordinaries  are  there- 
fore almost  the  only  places  in  which  we  hear 
of  such  assemblies.  This,  undoubtedly,  gives 
an  appearance  of  licentiousness  to  the  age, 
which,  in  strictness,  does  not  belong  to  it. 
Long  after  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  we  seldom  hear  of  the  eminent 
characters  of  the  day  in  their  domestic 
circles.***  Jonson  laughs  at  his  own  dis- 
position to  conviviality  in  connection  with 
his  habitual  abstemiousness:  '^ Canary,  the 
very  elixir  and  spirit  of  wine  !  This  is  that 
our  poet  calls  Gastalian  liquor,  when  he 
comes  abroad  now  and  then,  once  in  a  fort- 
night, and  makes  a  good  meal  among  players, 
where  he  has  caninum  appetitum  ;  marry,  at 
home  he  keeps  a  good  philosophical  diet, 
beans  and  buttermilk ;  an  honest  pure  rogue, 
he  will  take  you  off  three,  four,  five  of  these, 

*  *  Memoin  of  Ben  Jonton/ |K  aw. 
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one  after  another,  and  look  Tillainously  when 
he  has  done,  like  a  one-headed  Cerberus."* 
He  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  a 
buffoon.  In  his  own  person  he  speaks  of 
himself  in  a  nobler  strain : 
"  I  that  spend  half  my  nights,  and  all  my  days. 

Here  in  a  cell  to  get  a  dark  pale  face, 
To  come  forth  worth  the  ivy  and  the  bays ; 

And,  in  this  sge,  can  hope  no  other  grace."  f 

The  alternations  of   ezcessiye  labour  and 
joyous  relaxation  belong  to  the  energies  of 
the  poetical  temperament.    Jonson  has  been 
accused  of  excess  in  his  pleasures.    Brum- 
mond  ill-naturedly  says,  *^  Drink  is  one  of 
the  elements  in  which  he  liveth."    But  no 
one  affirmed  that  in  his  convivial  meetings 
there  was  not  something  higher  and  better 
than  sensual  indulgence  :•— 
"  Ah,  Ben  I 
Say  how,  or  when 
Shall  we  thy  guests 
Meet  at  those  lyric  feasts. 

Made  at  the  Sun, 
The  I>og,  the  Triple  Tun  I 
Where  we  such  clusters  had. 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad ; 
And  yet  each  verse  of  thine 
Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolic  wine."; 

Geosqb  Chapxan,  as  Anthony  Wood  tells 
us,  *'  was  a  person  of  most  reverend  aspect, 
religious  and  tempeifate,  qualities  rarely 
meeting  in  a  poet"  Anthony  Wood  has  a 
low  notion  of  the  poetical  character,  as  many 
other  prosaic  people  have.  He  tells  us  of 
an  unhappy  verse-maker  of  small  merit  who 
was  "exceedingly  given  to  the  vices  of 
poets."  Chapman  was,  however,  the  senior 
of  the  illustrious  band  who  lighted  up  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  might 
be  more  reverend  than  many  of  them.  He 
was  seven  years  older  than  Shakspere,  being 
born  in  1557.  Yet  his,  inventive  faculties 
were  brilliant  to  the  last.  Jonson  told 
Drummond,  in  1619,  that  '^next  himself 
only  Fletcher  and  Chapman  could  make  a 
masque."  He  said  also,  what  was  more  im- 
portant, that  "  Chapman  and  Fletcher  were 
loved  of  him,"  No  one  can  doubt  the  vigour 
of  the  poet  who  translated  twelve  books  of 

*  *  Every  Man  out  of  hit  Humour.' 

f  '  The  PoeCanter.' 

i  Herrick'a  •  Hflsperides.' 


the  Iliad  in  six  weeks, — ^the  daring  fiery 
spirit  of  him  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
more  polished  translator,  gave  us  a  Homer 
such  as  he  might  have  been  before  he  had 
come  to  the  years  of  discretion.    This  is 
meant  by  Pope  for  censure.    Meres,  in  1598, 
enumerates  Chapman  amongst  the  *^  tragic 
poets,"  and  also  amongst  the  ^  best  poets  for 
comedy."    We  have  no  evidence  that  he 
wrote  before   the   period  when  Shakspere 
raised  the  drama  out  of  chaos.    He  had  not 
the  power  to  become  a  great  dramatist  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  for  his  genius 
was  essentially  didactic.     He  could  not  go 
out  of  himself  to  paint  all  the  varieties  of 
passion  and  character  in  vivid  action ;  but 
he  could  analyze  the  passion,  exhibit  its 
peculiarities,  describe  its  current,  with  won- 
drous  force    and    originality,  throwing  in 
touches  of  the  purest   poetry,  clothed  in 
the  most  splendid  combinations  of  language. 
Dxyden  has  not  done  justice  to  him,  when 
he  says  that  ^'a  dwarfish  thought  dressed  up 
in   gigantic  words   is   his    characteristic." 
There  are  the  gigantic  words,  but  the  thought 
is  rarely  dwarfish.     Had  he  become  a  drsr 
matist  ten  years  earlier,  as  he  well  might 
from  the  period  in  which  he  was  bom,  we 
should  have  found  more  extravagance  and 
less  poetical  fire.    Shakspere  rendered  the 
drama  not  so  easy  of  approach  by  inferior 
men,  as  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Greenes  and  Peeles.    Chapman  with  his  un- 
dramatio  mind  has  done  wonders  in  his  own 
way. 

John  Fletcheb  was  bom  in  1576.  His 
father,  the  Bishop  of  London — ^he  who  poured 
into  the  ears  of  the  unhappy  Mary  of  Scots 
on  the  scaffold  that  veritosam  orationemy  as 
Camden  has  it,  which  had  more  regard  to 
his  own  preferment  than  the  Queen's  con- 
version— ^he  who,  marrying  a  second  time, 
fell  under  his  royal  mistress's  displeasure, 
and  died  of  grief  and  excessive  tobacco^  in 
1596,  *' seeking  to  lose  his  sorrow  in  a 
mist  of  smoke,"* — he  left  his  son  John  to 
carry  his  ^'sail  of  phantasy"  into  the  dan- 
gerous waters  of  the  theatre.  The  union  of 
real  talent  with  fashionable  pretension,  which 
in  time  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular 

*  FuIleei'Woithlet.* 
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of  dnunatists,  and  the  lyrical  genius  which 
will  place  him  for  ever  amongst  the  first  of 
English  poets,  were  hudding  only  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  can 
scarcely  belieye  that  his  genius  was  only 
called  out  by  the  ^  wonderful  consimility  of 
fancy"  between  him  and  Francis  Beaumont; 
and  that  his  first  play  was  produced  only  in 
1607,  when  he  was  thirty-one  and  Beaumont 
twenty-one.  It  is  possible  that  in  his  earlier 
days  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  some  of 
the  Teterans  of  the  drama.  Shakspere  is 
held  to  have  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
'  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.'  We  shall  discuss 
that  question  elsewhere.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Fletcher  would  be  gather- 
ing materials,  at  any  rate,  for  some  of  those 
pictures  of  manners  which  reveal  to  us  too 
much  of  the  profligacy  of  the  fine  people  of 
the  early  part  of  the  seyenteenth  century. 
The  society  of  the  great  minds  into  which 
he  would  be  thrown  at  the  Falcon,  and  the 
Mermaid,  and  the  Apollo  Saloon,  would  call 
out  and  cherish  that  freshness  of  his  poetical 
nature  which  survives,  and  indeed  often 
rides  over,  the  sapless  conventionalities  and 
frigid  licentiousness  of  his  fashionable  ex- 
perience. In  the  company  of  Shakspere, 
and  Jonson,  and  Chapman,  and  Donne,  he 
would  be  taught  there  was  something  more 
in  the  friendship,  and  even  in  the  mere  in- 
tercourse of  conviviality,  of  men  of 'high 
intellect,  than  the  town  could  give.  He 
would  leam  from  Jonson's  'Leges  Gonvi- 
viales,'  that  there  was  a  charm  in  the  social 
hours  of  the  ^erudUi,  urhani,  hilarei,  ho- 
netti,^*  which  was  rarely  found  amidst  the 
courtly  hunters  after  pleasure ;  and  that  a 
festival  with  them  was  something  better 
than  even  the  excitement  of  wine  and  music. 
A  few  years  after  this  Fletcher  ventured  out 
of  the  track  of  that  species  of  comedy  in 
which  he  won  his  first  success,  giving  a  real 
poem  to  the  public  stage,  which,  with  all  its 
faults,  was  a  noble  attempt  to  emulate  the 
lyrical  and  pastoral  genius  of  Shakspere. 
To  our  minds  there  is  as  much  covert  advice, 
if  not  gentle  reproof,  to  Fletcher,  as  there  is 
of  just  and  cordial  praise,  in  Jonson's  verses 
upon  the  condemnation  of  'The  Faithful 
Shepherdess'  by  the  audience  of  1610 : — 


"  The  wise,  and  many-headed  bench,  that  sits 
Upon  the  life  and  death  of  plays  and  wits, 
(Compos'd    of   gamester,   captain,    knight, 

knight's  man. 
Lady,  or  pucelle,  that  wears  mask  or  fan. 
Velvet,  or  taffeta  cap,  rank'd  in  the  dark 
With  the  shop's  foreman,  or  some  such  brave 

spark 
That  may  judge  for  his  sixpence)  had,  before 
They  saw  it  half,  damn'd  thy  whole  play,  and 

more: 
Their  motives  were,  since  it  bad  not  to  do 
With  vices,  which  they  look'd  for,  and  came 

to. 
I,  that  am  glad  thy  innocence  was  thy  guilt, 
And  wish  that  all  the  Muses'  blood  were  spilt 
In  snch  a  martyrdom,  to  vex  their  eyes, 
Do  crown  thy  murdered  poem :  which  shall 

rise 
A  glorified  work  to  time,  when  fire 
Or  moths  shall  eat  what  all  those  fools  ad- 
mire." 

The  diary  of  Henslowe  during  the  last 
three  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  contains 
abundant  notices  of  Michabl  D&atton  as  a 
dranuitist.  According  to  this  record,  of 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness, there  were  extant  in  1597  '  Mother 
Bed  Cap,'  written  by  him  in  conjunction 
with  Anthony  Munday ;  and  a  play  without 
a  name,  which  the  manager  calls  a  ''book 
wherein  is  a  part  of  a  Welshman,"  by  Dray- 
ton and  Henry  Chettle.  In  1598  we  have 
'The  Famous  Wars  of  Henry  L  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,'  by  Drayton  and  Thomas 
Dekker ;  '  Earl  Goodwin  and  his  three  Sons,' 
by  Drayton,  Ohettle,  Dekker,  and  Robert 
Wilson ;  the  '  Second  Part  of  Goodwin,'  by 
Drayton ;  '  Pierce  of  Exton,'  by  the  same 
four  authors  ;  '  The  Funeral  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,'  by  Wilson,  Chettle,  Munday,  and 
Drayton ;  '  The  Mad  Man's  Morris,'  '  Han- 
nibal and  Hermes,'  and  '  Pierce  of  Winches- 
ter,' by  Drayton,  Wilson,  and  Dekker ;  'Wil- 
liam Longsword,'  by  Drayton  ;  '  Chance 
Medley,'  by  Wilson,  Munday,  Drayton,  and 
Dekker ;  '  Worse  Afeard  than  Hurt,' '  Three 
Parts  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,'  and 
'Connan,  Prince  of  Cornwall,'  by  Drayton 
and  Dekker.  In  1600  we  have  the  'Fair 
Constance  of  Rome,'  in  two  parts,  by  Mun- 
day, Hathway,  Drayton,  and  Dekker.    In 
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1601/ The  Biaing  of  Cardinal  Wolsey/  by 
Mimdaj,  Drayton,  Cliettley  and  Weniwortb 
Smith.  In  1602, '  Two  Harpies/  by  Bekker, 
Drayton,  Middleton,  Webeter,  and  Munday. 
This  is  a  most  extraordinary  record  of  the 
extent  of  dramatic  associations  in  those 
days ;  and  it  is  more  remarkable  as  it  regards 
Drayton,  that  his  labours,  which,  as  we  see, 
were  not  entirely  in  copartnership,  did  not 
gain  for  him  even  the  title  of  a  dramatic 
poet  in  the  next  generation.  Langbaine 
mentions  him  not  at  all.  Philipps  says  no- 
thing of  his  plays.  Meres  indeed  thus 
writes  of  him :  **  We  may  truly  teim  Michael 
Drayton  Traffediographugy  for  his  passionate 
penning  the  downfalls  of  Taliaat  Robert  of 
Normandy,  chaste  Matilda,  and  great  Gaves- 
ton."  But  this  praise  has  clearly  reference 
to  the  '  Heroieal  Spsiles  *  and  the  '  Legends.* 
If  'The  Menry  Denl  of  Edmonton'  be  his, 
the  comedy  does  not  place  his  dramatic 
powers  in  any  very  striking  li§^t;  but  it 
gires  abundant  pioofs,in  common  with  all 
his  works,  of  a  pure  and  gentle  mind,  and  a 
graceful  imagination.  Meres  is  enthusiastic 
about  his  moral  qualities  ;  and  his  testimony 
also  shows  that  the  character  for  upright 
dealing  which  Sukspere  won  so  early  was 
not  umTefsal  amongst  the  poetical  adren- 
turers  of  that  day:  ''As  Aulus  Peisius 
Flaceus  is  reported  among  all  writers  to  be 
of  an  honest  and  upright  conrarsation,  so 
Michael  Drayton  (quern  toties  honoris  et 
amoris  causa  nomino),  among  scholars,  sol- 
diers, poets,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  is  held 
for  a  man  of  virtuous  disposition,  honest 
conyersation,  and  weU-goTomed  carriage, 
which  is  almost  miraculous  among  good  wits 
in  these  declining  and  corrupt  times,  when 
there  is  nothing  but  roguery  in  villainous 
man,  and  when  dieating  and  craftiness  is 
counted  the  cleanest  wit  and  soundest  wis- 
dom.*' The  good  wits,  according  to  Meres, 
are  only  parcel  of  the  corrupt  and  declining 
times.  Yet,  after  all,  his  dii^ndse  of  the 
times  is  scarcely  original :  "  Tou  rogue^ 
here  *s  lime  in  this  sack  too.  There  is  no- 
thing but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous 
man.***  Jonson  was  an  exception  to  the 
best  of  his  contemporaries  when  he  said  of 

*  *  H<Df7 1  v.,'  Ftot  I.,  Act  ir.»  9K.  it. 


Drayton  that  ''he  esteemed  not  of  him.** 
That  Shakspere  loved  him  we  nay  readily 
b^eve.  They  were  nearly  of  an  age^  Dray- 
ton being  only  one  year  his  elder.  They 
were  bom  in  the  same  oounty— they  had 
each  the  same  love  of  natural  sceotery,  and 
the  same  attachment  to  their  naiive  soiL 
Drayton  exdaims— 


it 


My  native  conntiy  then,  which  so  biave  spirits 

hath  bred. 
If  there  be  virtues  yet  remaining  in  thy 

earth. 
Or  any  good  of  tbine  thoa  bied'st  into  my 

birth. 
Accept  it  as  thine  awn,  whilst  now  I  sing  of 

thee; 
Of  all  thy  later  brood  th'  unworthlest  th(Nq^ 

I  be- 


lt is  his  own  Warwickshire  which  he  in- 
vokes. They  had  each  the  same  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  old  legends  and  chro- 
nicles of  English  history;  the  same  desire 
to  present  them  to  the  people  in  forms  which 
should  associate  the  poetical  spirit  with  a 
just  patriotism.  It  was  fortunate  that  they 
walked  by  different  paths  to  the  same  object. 
However  Drayton  might  have  been  asso- 
ciated for  a  few  years  with  the  minor  dra- 
matists of  Shakspere*s  day,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  genius  was  at  all  dramatic 
Yet  was  he  truly  a  great  poet  in  an  age  of 
great  poets*  Old  Aubrey  has  given  us  one 
or  two  exact  particulars  of  his  life : — "  He 
lived  at  the  bay  window  house  next  the  east 
end  of  St.  Dunstan*8  Church,  in  Fleet  Street." 
Would  that  bay  window  house  were  stand- 
ing !  Would  that  the  other  house  of  pre- 
cious memory  close  by  it,  where  Izaak  Wal- 
ton kept  his  hal>erda8her*s  shop,  were  stand- 
ing also  I  He  "  who  has  not  left  a  rivulet 
(so  narrow  that  it  noay  be  stepped  over) 
without  honourable  mention ;  and  has  ani- 
mated hills  and  streams  with  life  and  passion 
above  the  dreams  of  old  mythology  ;***  and 
he  who  delighted  to  sit  and  sing  imder  the 
honeysuckle  hedge  while  the  shower  fell  so 
gently  upon  the  teeming  earth, — they  loved 
not  the  hills  and  streams  and  verdant  mea- 
dows the  less  beeau&e  they  daily  looked  upon 
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the  tide  of  London  life  in  i)M  bosiefit  of  her 
thoroughfaiefl. 

The '  GTeopaln'  of  SmiL  Dastxl  places 
him  amongst  the  dramatic  poets  of  this 
period ;  hut  his  rocation  was  not  to  the 
drama.  He  was  induced,  by  the  persuasion 
of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 

"  To  sag  of  statey  and  tngie  notes  to  frame.* 

After.  Shakspere  had  arisen  he  adhered  to 
the  model  of  the  Qreek  theatre.  According 
to  Jonson,  '^  Samuel  Daniel  was  no  poet." 
Jonson  thought  Daniel  "  envied  him,"  as  he 
wrote  to  the  Countess  of  Rutland.  He  tells 
Drummond  that  "  Daniel  was  at  jealousies 
with  him."  Yet  for  all  this  eren  with  Jon- 
son he  was  "^  a  good  man."  Spensv  formed 
the  same  estimate  of  Daniers  genius  as  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke  did  : 

"  Then  rouse  thy  feathers  quickly,  Daniel, 
And  to  what  coarse  thou  please  thyself  ad- 

Tance: 
But  most,  meseems,  thy  accent  will  excel 
In  tragic  plamts,  and  passionate  unschance."* 

Daniel  did  wisely  when  he  confined  his 
"tragic  plaints"  to  nanative  poetry.  He 
went  orer  the  nme  ground  as  Shakspere  in 
his  'Civil  Wan  ;*  and  there  are  passages  of 
resemUanoe  between  the  dramatist  and  the 
descriptive  poet  which  are  closer  than  mere 
accident  could  have  produced.  The  imita- 
tion, on  whatever  side  it  was,  was  indicative 
of  respect. 

JoRK  Mabston,  a  man  of  original  talent, 
took  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford  in  1592. 
There  is  very  little  known  with  any  precision 
about  his  life ;  but  a  pretty  accurate  opinion 
of  his  character  may  be  collected  from  th^ 
notices  of  his  contemponries,  and  £rom  his 
own  writings.  He  began  in  the  meet  dan- 
gerous path  of  litenoy  ambitioD,  that  of 
satire,  Utter  and  personal  :^ 

"  Let  others  sing,  as  their  good  genius  moves. 
Of  deep  designs,  or  else  of  clipping  loves. 
Pair  £sill  them  all  that  with  wit's  industry 
Do  clothe  good  subjects  in  true  poesy; 
But  as  for  me,  my  vexed  thoughtful  soul 
Takes  pleasure  in  dijqpleasing  sharp  ecmtroL 


*  *GoU»ClMiM( 


Qoake,  gnzztedogs,  that  live  on  spotted  lime. 
Scud  tnm,  the  lashes  of  my  yerkii^  rhyme."* 

His  first  performance,  'The  Metamorphoses 
of  Pygmalion's  Image,'  has  been  thought  by 
Warton  to  have  been  written  in  ridicule  of 
Shakspere's  Yenus  and  Adonis.  The  author 
says, 

"  Know,  I  wrot 
These  idle  rhymes,  to  note  the  odious  spot 
And  blemish,  that  deforms  the  lineaments 
Of  modem  poesy's  habiliments." 

In  his  parody,  if  paiody  it  be,  he  has  con- 
trived to  produce  a  poem,  of  which  the 
licentiousness  is  the  on/y  quality.  Thus  we 
look  upon  a  sleeping  Venus  of  Titian,  and 
see  but  the  wonderful  art  of  the  painter;  a 
dauber  copies  it,  and  then  beauty  becomes 
deformity.  He  is  angry  that  his  object  is 
misunderstood,  as  well  it  might  be : — 

"  0  these  same  buzzing  gnats 
That  sting  my  sleeping  brows,  these  NUus 

rats, 
Half  dung,  that  have  their  life  from  putrid 

slime. 
These  that  do  praise  my  loose  lascirious 

rhyme, 
Por  these  same  shades  I  serioudy  protest, 
I  slubbered  up  that  chaos  indigest, 
To  fish  for  fools,  that  stalk  in  goodly  shape : 
What  though  in  velvet  doak,  yet  still  an 

ape  I" 

He  had  the  ordinary  fate  of  satirists — ^to  live 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare,  and  to  have 
ofiences  imputed  to  him  of  which  he  was 
blameless.  The  "galled  jade"  not  only 
winces,  but  kicks.  The  comedy  of  'The 
Malecontent,'  written  in  1600,  appears  to 
have  been  Marston's  first  play;  it  was 
printed  in  1605.  He  says  in  the  Preface, 
"  In  despite  of  my  endeavours,  I  understand 
some  have  been  most  unadvisedly  over- 
cunning  in  misinterpreting  me,  and  with 
subtilty  (as  deep  as  hell)  have  maliciously 
spread  ill  rumours,  which  springing  from 
themselves,  might  to  themselves  have  heavily 
returned."  Marston  says  in  the  Preface  to 
one  of  his  later  plays, ''  So  powerfully  have 
I  been  enticed  with  the  delights  of  poetry, 

«  '  Scourge  of  Vinalny  t  Thrra  Booki  of  Satire: '  1508. 
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and  (I  muBt  ingenuously  confess),  aboye  better 
desert,  so  fortunate  in  these  stage-pleasings, 
that  (let  my  resolutions  be  noTer  so  fixed,  to 
call  mine  eyes  unto  myself)  I  much  fear  that 
most  lamentable  death  of  him — 
'  Qui  nimis  notus  omnibus, 
IgnotuB  moritor  sibL'  " — SeneOu 
He  adds,  '^the  over-Tehement  pursuit  of 
these  delights  hath  been  the  sickness  of  my 
youth."  He  unquestionably  iirrites  as  one 
who  is  absorbed  by  his  pursuit ;  over  whom 
it  has  the  mastery.  In  his  plays,  as  well  as 
in  his  satires,  there  is  no  languid  task-work ; 
but,  aa  may  be  expected,  he  cannot  go  out  of 
himself.  It  is  John  Miuvton  who  is  lashing 
vice  and  folly,  whatever  character  may  fill 
the  scene;  and  from  first  to  last  in  his 
reproof  of  licentiousness  we  not  only  see  his 
familiarity  with  many  gross  things,  but 
cannot  feel  quite  assured  that  he  looks  upon 
them  wholly  with  pure  eyes.  His  temper 
was  no  doubt  capricious.  It  is  clear  that 
Jonson  had  been  attacked  by  him  previous 
to  the  production  of  'The  Poetaster.*  He 
endured  the  lash  which  was  inflicted  on  him 
in  return,  and  became  agam,  as  he  probably 
was  before,  the  friend  of  Jonson,  to  whom  he 
dedicates  '  The  Malecontent  *  in  1605.  Gifford 
has  clearly  made  out  that  the  Grispinus  of 
'The  Poetaster*  was  Marston.  Tucca  thus 
describes  him,  in  addressing  the  player: 
''  Qo,  and  be  acquainted  with  him  then ;  he 
is  a  gentleman,  parcel  poet,  you  slave  ;  his 
father  was  a  man  of  worship,  I  tell  thee. 
Qo,  he  pens  high,  lofty,  in  a  new  stalking 
strain,  bigger  than  half  the  rhymers  in  the 
town  again :  he  was  bom  to  fill  thy  mouth, 
Minotaurus,  he  was ;  he  will  teach  thee  to 
tear  and  rand.  Bascal,  to  him,  cherish  his 
muse,  go ;  thou  hast  forty — ^forty  shillings,  I 
mean,  stinkard ;  give  him  in  earnest,  do,  he 
shall  write  for  thee,  slave !  If  he  pen  for 
thee  once,  thou  shalt  not  need  to  travel  with 
thy  pumps  full  of  gravel  any  more,  after  a 
blind  jade  and  a  hamper,  and  stalk  upon 
boards  and  barrel  heads  to  an  old  cracked 
trumpet.**  Jonson,  in  the  same  play,  has 
parodied  Marston*s  manner,  and  has  intro- 
duced many  of  his  expressions,  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  which  are  produced  as  those  of 
Grispinus : — 


"  Ramp  up,  my  genius^  be  not  retrograde ; 
But  boldly  nominate  a  spade  a  spade. 
What,  shall  thy  lubrical  and  glibbeiy  muae 
Live,  as  she  were  defunct,  like  punk  in  stews  ! 
Ala« !  that  weie  no  modem  consequence. 
To  have  cothiimal  buskins  frighted  hence. 
No,  teach  thy  Incubus  to  poetize. 
And  throw  abroad  thy  spurious  snotteries, 
Upon  that  pufl-up  lump  of  balmy  froth. 
Or  clumsy  chilblain'd  judgment;  that  with 

oath 
Magnificates  his  merit;  andbeepawls 
The  conscious  time  with  humorous  foam,  and 

brawls, 
As  if  his  organons  of  sense  would  crack 
The  sinews  of  my  patience.    Break  hia  back, 
O  poetB  all  and  some !  for  now  we  list 
Of  atroiuoua  vengeance  to  clutch  the  fist." 

The  following  advice  is  subsequently  given 
to  him: — 

"  Tou  must  not  hunt  for  wild  outlandish  terms, 
To  stuff  out  a  peculiar  dialect ; 
But  let  your  matter  run  before  your  words. 
And  if  at  any  time  you  chance  to  meet 
Some    Gallo-Belgic   phrase,   you   shall   not 

straight 
Back  your  poor  verse  to  give  it  entertainment, 
But  let  it  pass;  and  do  not  think  yourself 
Much  damnified  if  you  do  leave  it  out^ 
When  nor  your  understanding  nor  the  aeofSQ 
Could  well  receive  it" 

Marston,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  high  talent ;  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  he  and  Ben  were  friends  after 
this  wordy  war.  He  appears  to  us  to  describe 
himself  in  the  following  narrative  of  a 
schokr  in  *  What  You  Will  :*— 


u 


I  was  a  scholar :  seven  useful  springs 
Did  I  deflour  in  quotations 
Of  croas'd  opinions  "bout  the  soul  of  man ; 
The  more  I  leamt  the  more  I  learnt  to  doubt, 
Knowledge  and  wit,  fiuth's  foes,  torn  fiuUi 
about. 
•  •  ■  . 

Nay,  mark,  list !  Delight^  Delight^  my  spaniel, 

slept,  whilst  I  bauz*d*  leaves, 
Tofis'd  o'er  the  dunces,  por  d  on  the  old  print 


*  Mr.  Dilke,  in  hk  Taluable  <  Selection  ftom  the  Euly 
Dnmatlc  Writen,*  prints  thxee  of  Mamon't  playa.  He 
nyt  this  word  mmy  be  derived  from  baimr,  to  kias(  Midtiuit 
teste  has  been  used  by  Chaucer  in  tMs  i 
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Of  titled  wordfl,  and  itill  my  spaniel  slept 
YThilst  I  wasted  lamp-oil,  'bated  my  flesh, 
Shnink  up  my  yeins^  and  still  my  spaniel 

slept 
And  still  I  held  convene  with  Zabarell, 
Aqulnasy  Scotps,  and  the  musty  saw 
Of  antic  Donate,  stUl  my  spaniel  slept. 
Still  on  went  I,  first  an  nt  anima, 
Then,  an  it  were  mortal ;  oh,  hold,  hold. 
At  that  they  are  at  brain  bufiets,  fell  by  the 

ears, 
Amain,  pell-mell  together;  still  my  spaniel 

slept 
Then  whether 't  were  corporeal,  local,  fix'd, 
Exlraduce;  bat  whether 't  had  free  will 
Or  no,  O  philosophers, 

Stood  handing  fiictions,  all  so  strongly  propp'd, 
I  staggei'd,  hnew  not  which  was  firmer  part ; 
But  thought,   quoted,   read,   obsenred,  and 

pried. 
Stuff *d  noting  books^  and  still  my  spaniel 

slept 


At  length  he  wak'd,  and  yawn*d,  and  by  yon 

■ky, 
For  aught  I  knew,  he  knew  as  much  as  L 


How  'twas  created,  how  the  soul  exists : 

One  talks  of  motes,  the  soul  was  made  of 

motes; 
Another  fire,  t'  other  light,  a  third  a  spark  of 

star-like  nature ; 
Hippo,  water;  Anazimenee,  air; 
Aristozenus,  music ;  Critias,  I  know  not  what ; 
A  company  of  odd  Phrenetici 
Did  eat  my  youth ;  and  when  I  crept  abroad, 
Finding  my  numbness  in  this  nimble  age, 
J/eU  a  raUingr 

In  the  following  Chapters  of  this  Book  we 
shall  giTe  a  brief  analysis  of  seyeral  of  the 
plays  belonging  to  this  period,  which  hare 
been  ascribed  to  Shakspere. 


CHAPTER  II. 


SIR  JOHN  OLDCASTLB.    Part  I. 


Tbb  mode  in  which  some  of  the  German 
critics  have  spoken  of  this  play  is  a  rebuke 
to  dogmatic  assertions  and  criticism.  Schle- 
gel  says — putting  'Sir  John  Oldcastle,' 
*  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell/  and  <The  York- 
shire Tragedy*  in  the  same  class — ^The 
last  three  pieces  are  not  only  unquestionably 
Shakspere's,  but  in  my  opinion  they  deserve 
to  be  classed  among  his  best  and  maturest 
works.  .  .  .  *  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell*  and 
'Sir  John  Oldcastle*  are  biographical  dra- 
mas, and  models  in  this  species ;  the  first  is 
linked,  from  its  subject,  to  *  Henry  YIII.,* 
and  the  second  to  *  Henry  V.*  **  Tieck  is 
equally  confident  in  assigning  the  authorship 
of  this  play  to  Shakspere.  Ulrici,  on  the 
contrary,  takes  a  more  sober  view  of  the 
matter.  He  says — ^''The  whole  betrays  a 
poet  who  endeavoured  to  form  himself  on 
Shakspere*8  model,  nay,  even  to  imitate  him, 


but  who  stood  far  below  him  in  mind  and 
talent.**  Our  own  critics,  relying  upon  the 
internal  evidence,  agreed  in  rejecting  it 
Malone  could  ''  not  perceive  the  least  trace 
of  our  great  poet  in  any  part  of  this  play.'* 
He  observes  that  it  was  originally  entered 
on  the  Stationers*  registers  without  the  name 
of  Shakspere ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the 
U/oiy  that  of  two  editions  printed  in  1600  one 
bears  the  name  of  Shakspere,  the  other  not. 
The  one  which  has  the  name  says — ''  As  it 
hath  bene  lately  acted  by  the  Right  honor- 
able the  Earle  of  Notingham,  Lord  High 
Admirall  of  England,  his  Seruants."  In 
15d4  a  play  of  Shakspere*s  might  have  been 
acted,  as,  we  believe,  *■  Hamlet*  was,  at  Hen- 
slowe*s  theatre,  which  was  that  of  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  his  servants,  but  in  1600  a 
play  of  8hakspere*s  would  have  unquestion- 
ably been  acted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
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his  seryants.  Howeyer,  this  «mj«ctanJ 
eyidence  is  quite  unneceesaiy.  Henslowe, 
the  head  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  company,  as 
we  learn  by  his  diary,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1599,  paid  "  for  The  first  part  of  the  Lyfe  of 
Sir  Jhon  Ouldcastell,  and  in  earnest  of  the 
Second  Pte,  for  the  use  of  the  company,  ten 
pound ;"  and  the  money  was  received  by 
''Thomas  Downton"  ''to  pay  Mr.  Monday, 
Mr.  Drayton,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Hathaway." 
We  might  here  dismiss  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  this  play,  did  it  not  furnish  a 
very  curious  example  of  the  imperfect  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  attea^ted  to  imitate  the 
excellence  and  to  rival  the  popularity  of 
Shakspere's  best  historical  plays  at  the  time 
of  their  original  production.  It  is  not  the 
least  curious  also  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  'The  First  Part  of  Sir  J<An 
Oldcastle,*  that^  whilst  the  bookseller  affixed 
the  name  of  Shakspere  to  the  performance, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Falstaff  of  his 
'  Henry  IV.'  was  pointed  at  in  the  following 
prologue : — 

**  The  doubtful  title,  gentlemen,  prefixed 
Upon  the  argument  we  have  in  hand. 
May  breed  suspense,  and  wrongfully  disturb 
The  peaceful  quiet  of  your  settled  thoughts. 
To  stop  which  scruple,  let  this  brief  suffice  : 
It  is  no  pampered  glutton  toe  present, 
Nor  aged  counsdlor  to  yovJQ^  sin. 
But  one,  whose  virtue  eiione  above  the  rest, 
A  valiant  martyr,  and  a  virtuoos  peer ; 
In  whose  true  faXMi  and  loyalty,  express'd 
Unto  his  sovereign  and  his  country's  weal. 
We  strive  to  pay  that  tribute  of  our  love 
Tour  favours  merit    Letfodr  truth  be  graced, 
Since  for^d  inveniion  former  time  defsuddP 

The  line  in  the  pfologoe  which  we  have 
jnst  quoted — 

"  Since  forg'd  inventionybrmer  time  defjw'd," 

might  appear  to  point  to  an  earlier  period  of 
the  stage  than  that  in  which  Shakspere's 
*  Henry  IV.'  was  produced.  Indeed,  the  old 
play  of  <  The  Famous  Victories '  contains  the 
character  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  He  is  a 
low,  ruffianly  sort  of  fellow,  who  may  be 
called  ^  an  aged  connsellor  to  youthful  sm ;" 
but  he  is  not  represented  as  ^a  pampered 


glutton."  In  our  Ofinioii,  ilMre  was  etftker 
another  play  besides '  The  Famous  Victories ' 
in  which  the  name  of  Oldcastle  was  intro- 
duced, or  the  remarks  of  contemporary 
writers  applied  to  Shakspere's  Falstal^  who 
had  originally  borne  the  name  of  Oldcastle. 
The  following  passage  is  from  Fuller's 
'  Church  History :' — ^"  Stage-poets  have  them- 
selves been  very  bold  with,  and  others  very 
merry  at,  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
whom  they  have  ftncied  a  boon  companion, 
a  jovial  royster,  and  a  coward  to  boot.  The 
best  is,  Sir  John  Falstaff  hath  relieved  the 
memory  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  and  of  late  is 
substituted  buffoon  in  his  piaoe."  This  de- 
scription of  Fuller  cannot  api^y  to  the  Sir 
J(^  Oldcastle  of  'The  Famous  Victories.' 
The  dnll  dog  of  that  play  is  neitlier  a  jovial 
companion  nor  a  coward  to  boot.  Whether 
or  not  Falstaff  was  originally  called  Old- 
castle, Shakspere  was,  after  «the  character 
was  fairly  established  as  Falstaff,  anxious  to 
vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  that  he 
had  attempted  to  represent  the  Oldcastle  of 
history.  In  the  epilogue  to  'The  Second 
Part  of  Henry  IV.'  we  find  this  passage  : — 
"For  anything  I  know,  Falstaff  shall  die  of  a 
sweat,  unless  already  he  be  killed  with  your 
hard  opinions ;  for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr, 
and  this  is  not  the  man."  '  The  Second  Part 
of  Henry  IV.,'  the  epilogue  of  which  contains 
this  passage,  was  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
registers  in  1600,  and  was  published  in  that 
year.  When  'The  First  Part  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle'  was  published  in  the  same  year, 
Falstaff  is  distinctly  recognised  as  the  com- 
panion of  Prince  Henry.  In  that  play 
Henry  V.  is  represented  as  robbed  by  the 
parson  of  Wro^am,  a  very  queer  hedge- 
priest  indeed,  bearing  the  name  of  Sir  John, 
as  if  in  rivalry  of  another  Sir  John ;  and  the 
following  dialogue  takes  place : —  i 

"Sir  John.  Sirrah,  no  more  ado ;  come,  come, 
give  me  the  money  you  have.     Despatch;  I  . 
cannot  stand  all  day. 

K.  Henry.  Well,  if  thou  wilt  needs  have  it, 
here  it  is.  Just  the  proverb,  one  thief  robs 
another.  Where  the  devil  are  all  my  old 
thieves  f  Falstaff,  that  villain,  is  so  fiit,  he  can- 
not get  on  his  horse ;  but  methinks  Poins  and 
Peto  should  be  stirring  hereabouts. 
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SirMuL  How  Bvch  is  tiiere  <»%  o'  thy 

Falstaff  is  agiin  BientioBed  in  the  same  806116 

with  the  piiesiy  who  asserts  that  the  king 
WM  oBce  a  thief;  and  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion ""How  canst  then  tell  ?"  repties,— 

"  How  t  because  he  once  robbed  me  before  1 
fell  to  the  trade  myself,  when  that  foul  TiUaln- 
ons  gnts,  that  led  him  to  all  that  rogaeiy,  was 
in  his  company  there,  tKat  Faistaff." 

We  have  here  tolerable  evidence  that  Fal- 
staff  was  "not  the  man"  Oldcastle  in  1600. 
And  yet  the  following  Tery  remarkable 
letter,  or  dedication,  is  written  some  years 
after: — 

"  To  my  noble  friend  Sir  Heniy  Bonrchier : 
"  Sir  Hany  Bonrchier,  yon  are  descended  of 
noUe  ancesUy,  and  in  the  duty  of  a  good  man 
love  to  hear  and  see  fair  reputation  preserred 
from  slander  and  oblivion.  Where£Me  to  yon  I 
dedicate  this  edition  of '  Ocleve,'  where  Sir  J<rfm 
Oldcastle  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  vak)ar 
and  virtue,  and  only  lost  in  his  own  times  be- 
c&Dse  he  would  not  bow  under  the  foul  super- 
stition of  Papistiy,  from  whence,  in  so  great  a 
lig^t  of  Goqiel  and  learning,  that  there  is  not 
yet  a  more  universal  departure,  is  to  me  the 
greatest  scorn  of  men.  But  of  this  more  in 
another  place,  and  in  preface  will  you  please  to 
hear  me  that  which  followB )  A  young  gentle 
lady  of  your  acquaintance,  having  road  the 
works  of  Shakespeare,  made  me  this  questloa : 
How  Sir  loim  Falstaffe,  or  Fastol^  as  it  is 
written  in  the  statute-book  of  Maiidiin  Col- 
lege in  Oxford,  where  every  day  that  society 
were  bound  to  make  memory  of  his  soul,  could 
be  dead  in  Harry's  the  FifUi's  time  and  again 
live  in  the  time  of  Hany  the  Sixth  to  be 
banished  for  cowardice  1  Whereto  1  made  an- 
swer that  this  was  ono  of  those  humours  and 
mistakes  for  which  Plato  banished  all  poeta  out 
of  his  commonwealth ;  that  Sir  John  Falstaff 
was  in  those  times  a  valiant  soldier,  as  appears 
by  a  book  in  the  Heralds*  office  dedicated  unto 
him  by  a  herald  who  had  been  with  him,  if  I 
well  remember,  for  the  space  of  25  years  in  the 
French  wars ;  that  he  seems  also  to  have  been 
a  man  of  learning,  because  in  a  libraiy  of  Ox- 
ford I  find  a  book  of  dedicating  churches  sent 
from  him  for  a  present  unto  Bishop  Wainfleet, 
and  inscribed  with  his  own  name.  That  in 
Shakespeare's  first  show  of  '  Hany  the  Fifth,' 


the  person  with  which  he  undertook  to  play  a 
buffoon  was  not  Fslstaff,  bat  Sir  John  Oldcastle  ; 
and  thaty  offence  being  worthily  taken  by  pei^ 
sonages  descended  from  his  title,  as  peradven- 
ture  by  many  others  also  who  ought  to  have 
him  in  honourable  memory,  the  poet  was  put  to 
make  an  ignorant  shift  of  abusing  Sir  John  Fal- 
stophe,  a  man  not  inferior  of  virtue,  though  not 
so  famous  in  piety  as  the  other,  who  gave  wit- 
ness unto  the  trust  of  our  reformation  with  a 
constant  and  resolute  martyrdom,  unto  which 
he  was  pursued  by  the  priests,  bishops,  monks, 
and  fnars  of  those  days.  Noble  sir,  this  is  all 
my  prefiice.  God  keep  yon  and  me,  and  all 
Christian  people,  from  the  bloody  designs  of 
that  cruel  religion. 

"  Tonrs  in  all  observance, 

"BiCH.  Jambb." 
This  letter  is  contained  in  a  manasciipt  pre- 
served in  the  BotUeian  Idbeaiy,  written  by 
]>r.  Bichard  James,  who  died  in  1638.  The 
manuscript  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  entitled 
'The  Legend  and  Defence  of  the  NoUe 
Knight  and  Martyr,  Sir  John  Oldcastel,'  and 
has  been  publidied  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  having 
been  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Br. 
Bliss*. 

The  ^ young  gentle  lady"  who,  according 
to  this  letter,  was  so  well  employed  in  study- 
ing Shakspere's  historical  plays,  read  them 
as  many  other  persons  read,  without  any 
very  accurate  perception  of  what  essentially 
belongs  to  the  province  of  imagination,  and 
of  what  is  literally  true.  Whatever  similarity 
there  may  be  in  the  names  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff  and  Sir  John  Fastolf,  the  young  lady 
might  have  perceived  that  the  poet  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  proposing  the  Fas- 
tolf of  <  Henry  YL'  as  the  Falstaff  of '  Henry 
lY.*  Assuredly  the  Falstaff  that  we  last  see 
in  the  closing  scene  of  '  The  Second  Part  of 
Henry  lY.' — a  jester,  surfeit-swelled,  old, 
profane,  as  the  king  denounces  him — ^is  not 
the  Fastolf  that  makes  his  appearance  at  the 
battle  of  Patay,  in  '  The  First  Part  of  Henry 
YL,*  and  is  subsequently  degraded  from 
bang  a  knight  of  the  Qarter  for  his  conduct 
on  tiiat  occasion.  In  theee  scenes  of  *  Henry 
YI.'  Shakspere  drew  an  historical  character 
and  represented  an  historical  fact.  The 
degradation  of  Fastolf  was  in  all  probabOity 

•  « On  the  Character  of  Sir  John  FabtafT,*  1841. 
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an  unjust  sentence — as  unjust  as  that  pro- 
nounced by  the  worthy  writer  of  the  letter 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  that  the  wittiest  of 
all  Shakspere*s  creations  was  ''a  buffoon,** 
and  that  he  might  be  confounded  with  the 
fighting  knight  whose  chief  distinction  was 
the  garter  on  his  leg.  Fastolf  was  a  respect- 
able personage  no  doubt  in  his  day,  but  not 
*<  sweet  Jack  Falstaff,  kind  Jack  Falstaff, 
true  Jack  Falstaff,  valiant  Jack  Falstaff,  and 
therefore  more  yaliant,  being,  as  he  is,  old 
Jack  Falstaff."  It  appears  to  us,  therefore, 
that,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  '*  young 
gentle  lady  "  and  Dr.  Richard  James,  some- 
what ignorantly  as  we  think,  confounded 
Fastolf  and  Falstaff^  so  they  erred  in  a  simi- 
lar way  by  belieying  that  ^  in  Shakspere's 
first  show  of  Harry  the  Fifth  the  person  with 
which  he  undertook  to  play  a  buffoon  was 
not  Falstaff,  but  Sir  John  Oldcastle."  Fuller, 
in  his  *  Worthies,'  speaking  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff, has  the  same  complaint,  as  we  have 
seen,  against  **  stage-poets."  Now,  admitting 
what  appears  possible,  that  Shakspere  in  his 
*'  Henry  I Y.'  originally  had  the  name  of  Old- 
castle where  we  now  find  that  of  Falstaff,  is 
it  likely  that  he  could  have  meant  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Reformation  of  Wickliff,  who  was 
cruelly  put  to  death  for  heresy  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Henry  Y.,  to  have  been  the  boon 
companion  of  the  youthful  prince  ;  and  who, 
before  the  king  went  to  the  French  wars, 
died  quietly  in  his  bed,  "  e*en  at  the  turn- 
ing of  the  tide  ?"  And  yet  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  when  Shakspere  adopted  a  name 
familiar  to  the  stage,  he  naturally  raised  up 
this  species  of  absurd  misconception,  which 
had  the  remarkable  fate  of  being  succeeded 
by  a  mistake  still  more  absurd,  that  Falstaff 
and  Fastolf  were  one  and  the  same.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  probable  that  there  were 
other  plays  in  which  the  character  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  was  presented  historically, 
and  falsely  presented ;  that  from  this  cir- 
cumstance Shakspere  saw  the  necessity  of 
substituting  another  name  for  Oldcastle,  and 
of  making  the  declaration  '*  Oldcastle  died  a 
martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man  ;"  and  that 
tbe  authors  of  the  play  before  us,  *■  The  First 
Part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,'  adopted  a  sub- 
ject with  which  the  public  mind  was  at  that 


time  familiar,  and  presented  Sir  John  Old- 
castle upon  the  stage,  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  agreeable  to  ^'personages  descended  fiom 
his  title,"  and  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people  ^  who  ought  to  have  him  in  honour- 
able memory."  Whether  the  reputation  of 
Oldcastle  derived  much  benefit  from  their 
labours  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  play  opens  with  a  quanrel  in  the 
street  of  Hereford  between  Lord  Herbert, 
Lord  Powis,  and  their  followers ;  which  is 
put  down  by  the  judges,  who  are  holding  the 
assize  in  the  town.  The  commencement  of 
the  conflict,  in  which  blood  was  shed,  is  thus 
described : — 

"Lord    Powis   detracted  from  the  power  of 
Rome, 
Affirming  Wickliff 's  doctrine  to  be  tme, 
And  Rome's  erroneous :  hot  reply  was  made 
By  the  Lord  Herbert ;  they  were  traitors  all 
That  would  maintain  it.     Powis  answered. 
They  were  as  tme,  as  noble,  and  as  wise 
As  ye ;  they  would  defend  it  with  their  lives  ; 
He  nam'd  for  instance,  sir  John  Oldcastle, 
The  Lord  Cobham :  Herbert  replied  again. 
He,  thou,  and  all  are  traitors  that  so  hold. 
The  lie  was  g^ven,  the  several  factions  drawn, 
And  so  enrag*d  that  we  could  not  appease  it" 

The  second  scene  introduces  us  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  denouncing  Lord  Cobham 
(Oldcastle),  as  an  heretic,  to  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  The  bishop  is  supported  by  Sir  John 
of  Wrotham,  whose  zeal  is  so  boisterous  as 
to  receive  the  following  rebuke  from  the 
Duke : — 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  not  swear ;  it  ill  becomes 
One  of  your  coat  to  rap  out  bloody  oaths." 

The  king  appears,  to  hear  the  complaint  of 
the  churchman  ;  and  he  promises  to  send  for 
Oldcastle  "and  school  him  privately."  In 
the  third  scene  we  have  Lord  Cobham  and 
an  aged  servant,  and  Lord  Powis  arrives  in 
disguise,  and  is  concealed  by  Cobham.  In  the 
second  act  we  have  a  comic  scene,  amusing 
enough,  but  anything  but  original ;  a  sumner 
arrives  to  cite  Lord  Cobham  before  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court,  and  the  old  servant  of  the 
noble  reformer  makes  the  officer  eat  the  cita- 
tion. Nashe  tells  us  in  his  '  Pierce  Penny- 
lesse '  that  he  once  saw  Robert  Greene  '*  make 
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an  apparitor  eat  his  citation,  wax  and  all, 
reiy  handflomely  Berred  'twizt  two  dishes.** 
We  have  something  like  the  same  incident 
in  the  play  of  the  'Pinner  of  Wakefield.' 
The  scene  changes  to  London,  where  we  have 
an  assemhly  of  rehels,  who  giro  out  that 
Oldcastle  will  be  their  general.  In  the  next 
scene,  which  is  probably  the  best  sustained 
of  the  play,  we  have  Henry  and  Lord  Cobham 
in  conference: — 

''jr.  Henry.  'T  is  not  enough,  Lord  Cobham, 

to  submit ; 
You  must  forsake  your  gross  opinion. 
The  bishops  find  themselves  much  injured ; 
And  thoughi  for  some  good  senrice  you  have 

done. 
We  for  our  part  are  pleased  to  pardon  you, 
Tet  they  will  not  so  soon  be  satisfied. 

Cob.  My  gracious  lord,  unto  your  majesty, 
Next  unto  my  Qod,  I  do  owe  my  life ; 
And  what  is  mine,  either  by  nature's  gift. 
Or  fortune's  bounty,  all  is  at  your  senrice. 
But  for  obedience  to  the  pope  of  Rome, 
I  owe  him  none;  nor  shall  his  shaveling 

priests. 
That  are  in  England,  alter  my  belief. 
If  out  of  Holy  Scripture  they  can  prove 
That  I  am  in  an  error,  I  will  yield. 
And  gladly  take  instruction  at  their  hands : 
But  otherwise  I  do  beseech  your  grace 
My  conscience  may  not  be  encroach'd  upon. 
K.  Henry.  We  would  be  loth  to  press  our 
subjects'  bodies, 
Much  less  their  souls,  the  dear  redeemed 

part 
Of  Him  that  is  the  ruler  of  us  all : 
Yet  let  me  counsel  you,  that  might  command. 
Bo  not  presume  to  tempt  them  with  iU  words, 
Nor  suffer  any  meetings  to  be  had 
Within  your  house ;  but  to  the  uttermost 
IMsperse  the  flocks  of  this  new  gathering  sect. 
Cob.  My  liege,  if  any  breathe,  that  dares 
come  forth. 
And  say,  my  life  in  any  of  these  points 
Deserves  the  attainder  of  ignoble  thoughts!, 
Here  stand  I,  craving  no  remone  at  all. 
But  even  the  utmost  rigour  may  be  shown." 
The  Bishop  of  Rochester  appears,  and  de- 
nounces Oobham  for  the  contempt  shown  to 
his  citation;  the  king  reproves  the  bishop, 
and  dismisses  Oldcastle  in  safety.     It  is 
evident  that  the  dramatic  capabilities  of 
such  a  scene  furnish  an  occasion  for  the  dis- 


play of  high  poetical  power.  The  interview 
between  Henry  and  his  faithful  friend  and 
adherent ;  the  anxiety  of  the  reformer  to 
vindicate  himself  from  disloyalty,  whilst  he 
honestly  supported  his  own  opinions;  the 
natural  desire  of  the  king  to  resist  innova- 
tion, whilst  he  respected  the  virtues  of  the 
innovator, — ^points  like  these  would  have 
been  handled  by  Shakspere,  or  one  imbued 
with  his  spirit,  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
lived  and  abided  in  our  memories.  GHie 
lines  that  we  have  quoted,  which  are  the 
best  in  the  scene,  furnish  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  subject  was  in  feeble  hands. 

The  third  act  opens  to  us  the  conspiracy 
of  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey.  The  con- 
spirators meet  Lord  Cobham.  The  mode  in 
which  they  introduce  their  purpose  is  spirited 
and  dramatic.  Cobham  has  invited  them  to 
his  house,  and  promises  them  hunters'  fare 
and  a  hunt.  Cambridge  thus  replies,  before 
he  presents  the  paper  which  discloses  the 
plot : — 


it 


Cam.  Nay,  but  the  stag  which  we  desire  to 

strike. 
Lives  not  in  Cowling :  if  you  will  consent, 
And  go  with  us,  we  '11  bring  you  to  a  forest 
Where  runs  a  lusty  herd ;  among  the  which 
There  is  a  stag  superior  to  the  rest, 
A  stately  beast,  that,  when  his  fellows  run, 
He  leads  the  race,  and  beats  the  sullen  earth, 
As  though  he  scom'd  it  with  his  trampling 

hoofii; 
Aloft  he  bears  his  head,  and  with  his  breast. 
Like   a   huge   bulwark,   counterchecks  the 

wind: 
And,  when  he  standeth  still,  he  stretcheth 

forth 
His  proud  ambitious  neck,  as  if  he  meant 
To  wound  the  firmament  with  forked  horns. 
Cob.  'T  is  pity  such  a  goodly  beast  should 

die. 
Cam,  Not  so,  sir  John;  for  he  is  tymnnous, 
And  gores  the  other  deer,  and  wiU  not  keep 
Within  the  limits  are  appointed  him. 
Of  late  he 's  broke  into  a  several. 
Which  doth  belong  to  me,  and  there  he  spoils 
Both  com  and  pasture.    Two  of  his  wild  race, 
Alike  for  stealth  and  covetous  encroaching, 
Already  are  removed;  if  he  were  dead, 
I  should  not  only  be  secure  fimn  hurt, 
But  with  his  body  make  a  royal  feast." 
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Cobham  then  disMmbles,  and  ask»— 

'*  Is  not  this  a  inin  laid  to  entrap  my  Ufet" 
They  offer  to  swear  fidelity ;  but  he  requires 
them  only  to  subscribe  the  writing.  The 
time  and  place  of  meeting  are  appointed, 
and  they  part.  Cobham  puts  the  paper  in 
his  pocket,  and  goes  off  to  betray  them  to 
the  king.  The  state-morality  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  might  perhaps  luiye  made  this 
incident  more  palatable  to  an  audi^oe  of 
that  day  than  to  oursdves ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  Shakspere  would  haye  put  this 
burthen  upon  the  soul  of  one  wh(«i  he 
wished  to  represent  as  a  hero  and  a  martyr. 
We  haye  more  scenes  of  the  rebels ;  followed 
by  the  scene  which  we  haye  already  noticed 
of  the  parson  robbing  the  king.  The  same 
worthj  diyine  is  afterwards  found  in  the 
kittg^s  camp^  dicing  with  his  majesty ;  and 
then  the  robbery  is  discoyeredy  ;and  the 
robber  pardoned.  The  rebels  who  were  in 
the  field,  headed  by  Sir  Roger  Acton,  are 
routed.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  affirms 
that  they  were  incited  by  Cobham,  who 
arrives  at  the  moment  of  the  accusation  to 
prove  his  loyalty  by  denouncing  Scroop, 
Grey,  and  Cambridge.  The  king  is  satisfied ; 
but  subsequently  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
seizes  Cobham,  and  confines  him  in  the 
Tower,  £rom  which  he  yery  soon  escapes. 
With  the  exception  of  a  scene  in  which  Cam- 
bridge and  the  other  conspirators  are  seized 
by  the  king,  the  whole  of  the  fifth  act  is 
occnpied  by  the  wanderings  of  Cobham  and 
his  wife,  their  disguises  and  their  escapes. 
The  following  scene  is  prettily  imagined, 
and  graoefully  expressed : — 

**Cob,  Come,  madam,  happily  esc^Md.  Here 
let  OS  ait ; 
This  place  is  far  remote  from  any  path ; 
And  here  awhile  our  weary  limbs  may  rest 
To  take  refreshing,  free  from  the  punnit 
Of  envious  Rochester. 

L.  Cob,  Bat  where,  my  lord. 

Shall  wc  find  rest  for  oar  disquiet  minds  t 
There  dwell  untamed  thooghti^  that  hardly 

To  saeh  abasement  of  disdained  rags; 
We  were  not  wont  to  travel  thus  by  night, 
EspedaUy  on  foot 
C<3b.  No  matter,  love ; 


Extremities  adnut  no  better  dioiee,  i 

And,  were  it  not  for  thee,  say  froward  time      , 
Imposed  a  greater  task,  I  would  esteem  it        { 
As  lightly  as  the  wind  that  blows  upon  oa :      I 
Bnt  in  thy  sufTeraoce  I  am  doubly  task'd ; 
Thou  wast  not  wont  to  have  the  earth  thy  I 

stool,  I 

Nor  the  moist  dewy  grass  thy  pillow,  nor  I 

Thy  chamber  to  be  the  wide  horizon. 
L.  Cob.  How  can  it  seem  a  trouble,  having 

you  I 

A  partner  with  me  in  the  worst  I  feelt  | 

No,  gentle  lord,  your  presence  would  give 

ease  { 

To  death  itself,  should  he  now  seize  upon  me.  \ 
[SJte  produces  wme  bread  and  cheeky 
andaboUie, 
Behold,  what  my  foresight  hath  underta'en. 
For  fear  we  fiunt ;  they  are  but  homely  cates : 
Yety  saaced  with  hunger,  they  may  seem  as 

sweet 
As  greater  dainties  we  were  wont  to  taste. 
Cob.  Praise  be  to  Him  whose  plenty  sendfl 

both  this 
And  all  things  else  oar  mortal  bodies  need  ! 
Nor  scorn  we  this  poor  feeding,  nor  the  state 
Wc  now  are  in ;  for  what  is  it  on  earth. 
Nay,  under  heaven,  continues  at  a  stay  1 
Ebbs  not  the  sea,  when  it  hath  overflowed  1 
Follows  not  darkness  when  the  day  is  gone  1 
And  see  we  not  sometimes  the  eye  of  heaven 
Dimm*d  with  o*er-flying  clouds!    There 's  not 

that  work  | 

Of  careful  nature  or  of  cunning  art,  I 

How  strong,  how  beauteous,  or  how  rich  it  be,  ' 
But  &lls  in  time  to  ruin.      Hero,  gentle 

madam,  i 

In  this  one  draught  I  wash  my  sorrow  down.    ' 

The  persecuted  pair  fall  asleep ;  and,  a  mur-  ' 
dered  body  being  found  near  them,  they  are  , 
apprehended  as  the  murderers,  and  conducted 
to  trial.  They  are  discharged  through  the  - 
discovexy  of  the  real  murderer,  and  flj  with  ' 
Lord  Powis  into  Wales.  ' 

It  will  be  evident  firom  this  analysis  that  ' 
'The  First  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle'  is  * 
entirely  deficient  in  dramatic  unity.  Shak- 
spere in  representing  a  series  of  historical 
eventi  did  not  of  coune  attempt  toaostain 
that  unity  of  idea  which  we  see  so  atitiiiiig^y 
in  his  best- tragedies  and  comedies.  We  hmrt 
not  one  great  adioB,  but  a  saeeeasKm  of 
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actiona;  and  jet,  through  his  wonderful 
power  of  characterisation,  and  his  skill  in 
grouping  a  series  of  erents  round  one  leading 
erent)  we  hare  a  principle  upon  which  the 
mind  can  determinatelj  rest,  and  rightly 
comprehend  the  whole  dramatic  movement. 
In  the  play  before  us  there  is  no  distinct  re- 
lation between  one  scene  and  another.  We 
forget  the  connection  between  Oldcastle  and 
the  events  in  which  he  is  implicated ;  and, 
when  he  himself  appears  on  the  soene^  the 


development  of  character,  in  which  a  real 
poet  would  have  luxuriated,  is  made  subor- 
dinate to  the  hurry  of  the  perplexed  though 
monotonous  movement  of  the  story.  Tho- 
roughly to  understand  the  surpassing  power 
of  Bhakspere  in  the  management  of  the  his- 
torical drama,  it  mif^t  be  desirable  to  com- 
pare *King  John,'  or  'Richard  IL,'  or 
'  Richard  III.,'  or  <  Henry  YIIL,'  with  this 
play ;  but,  after  all,  the  things  do  not  admit 
of  comparison. . 


CHAPTER  III. 
THOMAS  LORD  CROMWBLL. 


Ths  first  edition  of  this  play  was  published 
in  1602,  under  the  title  of  'The  Chronicle 
History  of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell.'  No  name 
or  initials  of  an  author  appear  in  the  title- 
I>age.  In  1613  appeared  *  The  true  Chronicle 
Historic  of  the  whole  life  and  death  of  Thomas 
Lord  Cromwell.  As  it  hath  beene  sundry 
times  pttblikely  Actod  by  the  Kings  Majesties 
Seruants.  Written  by  W.  S.'  In  1602  the 
registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company  had  the 
entry  of '  A  Booke  called  the  Ly  fe  and  Deathe 
of  the  Lord  Cromwell,  as  yt  was  lately  acted 
by  the  Lord  Chamberleyn  his  servants.'  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  play  was  originally 
performed,  and  continued  to  be  performed, 
by  the  company  in  which  Shakspere  was  a 
chief  proprietor.  Beyond  the  initials  W.  S. 
there  is  no  external  evidence  whatever  to 
attribute  the  play  to  the  great  dramatiaer  of 
English  histo^. 

Schlegel,  as  we  have  seen,  calls  *  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,'  and  'Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,' 
'^  biographical  dramas  and  Models  in  this 
species."  We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  a  biographical  drama,  especially  such 
a  drama  as  'Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,'  is 
essentially  undramatic.  'Oldcastle'  takeaa 
portion  only  of  the  life  of  its  hero;  but 
'Cromwell'  gives  us  the  story  of  the  man 
fronb  his  boyhood  to  his  execution.  Hie 
resemblance  whidi  it  bean  to  any  play  of 
Shakspare's  is  selely  in  the  structure  of  tiie 


title ;  and  that  parallel  holds  good  only  with 
regard  to  one  play,  'Lear,'  according  to  its 
original  title,  the  'True  Chronicle  Historie 
of  the  Life  and  Death  of  King  Lear  and  his 
three  Daughters.'  In  the  folio  collection  of 
1623  we  have  indeed  '  The  Life  and  Death  of 
King  John,' '  The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard 
II.,'  '  The  Life  of  King  Henry  V.,'  *  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Richard  IIL,'  and  '  The  Life  of 
King  Henry  YIIL'  So  in  the  same  edition 
we  have '  The  Life  and  Death  of  Julius  Cnsar.' 
But  our  readers  are  perfectly  aware  that  in 
all  these  dramas  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
life  of  the  hero  of  each  is  included  in  the 
action.  Shakspere  knew  his  art  too  well  to 
attempt  to  teach  history  dramatically  by 
connecting  a  series  of  isolated  events  solely 
by  their  relation  to  a  principal  agent,  without 
any  other  dependence.  Nothing,  for  example, 
can  be  more  complete  in  itself  than  the  action 
of  '  Richard  II.,'  or  that  of  '  Henry  V.,'  of 
'  Richard  III.,'  and  of  '  Henry  YIIL'  We 
have  in  these  pieces  nearly  all  the  condensa- 
tion which  pure  tragedy  requires.  But  in 
'Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,*  on  the  contrary, 
what  Shakspere  would  have  told  in  a  few 
words,  reserving  hims^  for  an  exhibition  of 
character  in  the  more  striking  situations,  is 
actually  prtaenud  to  us  in  a  succession  of 
scenes  that  have  no  relation  to  any  action  of 
deepening  interest— chapter  upon  chapter 
which  might  have  been  very  well  spared,  if 
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one  chapter,  that  of  the  elevation  and  fall  of 
Cromwell,  had  occupied  a  space  proportioned 
to  its  importance. 

We  begin  the  drama  in  the  shop  of  old 
Cromwell,  the  blacksmith,  at  Putney,  where 
joung  Ciomwell,  with  a  want  of  sense  that 
ill  accords  with  his  future  advancement, 
insists  that  his  father's  men  shall  leave  off 
work  because  their  noise  disturbs  his  studj. 
His  father  comes,  and  like  a  sensible  and 
honest  man  reproves  his  son  for  his  vagaries ; 
and  then  the  ambitious  youth,  who  proclaims 
the  purpose  of  his  presaging  soul,  that  he 
will  build  a  palace 

**  As  fine  as  is  King  Henxy's  house  at  Sheen," 

thus  soliloquizes :— • 

"  Crom.  Why  should  my  birth  keep  down 

my  mounting  spirit) 
Are  not  all  creatures  subject  unto  time — 
To  time,  who  doth  abuse  the  cheated  world. 
And  fills  it  full  of  hodge-podge  bastardyl 
There 's  legions  now  of  beggars  on  the  earth 
That  their  original  did  spring  from  kings; 
And  many  monarchs  now,  whose  fiithers  were 
The  riff-raff  of  their  age:  for  time  and  fortune 
Wears  out  a  noble  train  to  beggary; 
And  from  the  dunghill  millions  do  advance 
To  state  and  mark  in  this  admiring  world. 
This  IS  bat  course,  which  in  the  name  of  &te 
Is  seen  as  often  as  it  whirls  about 
The  river  Thames,  that  by  our  door  doth  pass, 
His  first  beginning  is  but  small  and  shallow; 
Yet  keeping  on  his  course  grows  to  a  sea. 
And  likewise  Wolsey,  the  wonder  of  our  age. 
His  birth  as  mean  as  mine,  a  butcher's  son; 
Now  who  within  this  land  a  greater  mani 
Then,  Cromwell,  cheer  thee  up,  and  tell  thy 

soul. 
That  thou  mayst  live  to  flourish  and  control." 

The  young  man,  who  despises  work,  imme- 
diately gets  employment  without  seeking  it,-:— 
to  be  secretary  to  the  English  merchants  at 
Antwerp.  Then  commences  the  secondary 
action  of  the  drama,  which  consists  of  the 
adventures  of  one  Banister,  an  English 
merchant,  who  is  persecuted  by  Bagot,  a 
usurer,  and  relieved  by  a  foreign  merchant. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  what  this  has  to  do 
with  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell ;  but  it  may  be 
satisfactory  to   know  that   eventually  the 


usurer  is  hanged  and  the  merchant  is  restored 
to  competence. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  with  all  the 
author's  contempt  for  unity  of  action,  to  have 
contrived  to  have  told  the  whole  story  of 
Cromwell  dramatically ;  and  so  he  occasionally 
gives  us  a  chorus.  The  second  act  thus 
opens : — 

"Now,  gentlemen,  imagine   that   young 
Cromwell 's 
In  Antwerp,  leiger  forthe  English  merchants; 
And  Banister,  to  shun  this  BagoVs  hate, 
Hearing  that  he  hath  got  some  of  his  debts, 
Is  fled  to  Antwerp,  with  his  wife  and  children ; 
Which  Bagot  hearing  is  gone  after  them, 
And  thither  sends  his  bills  of  debt  before, 
To  be  revenged  on  wretched  Banister. 
What  doth  fidl  out,  with  patience  sit  and  see, 
A  just  requital  of  ialse  treachery." 

Cromwell  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  ''just 
requital  of  false  treachery," — ^which  requital 
consists  in  the  usurer  being  arrested  for 
purchasing  the  king's  stolen  jewels.  Crom- 
well gets  as  tired  of  keeping  accounts  as  he 
previously  was  of  the  din  of  his  father's 
smithy ;  so  all  in  a  moment  he  throws  up  his 
commission  and  sets  off  upon  his  travels  to 
Italy,  having  very  opportunely  met  in 
Antwerp  with  Hodge,  his  &ther*s  man.  And 
so  we  get  through  the  second  act. 

In  the  third  act  the  capricious  lad  and  his 
servant  are  standing  penniless  upon  the 
bridge  at  Florence,  and  their  immediate 
necessities  are  relieved  by  thp  generous 
Italian  merchant  who  was  succouring  the 
distress  of  the  Englishman  in  the  first  act. 
Cromwell  is  always  moving;  and  he  sets  off 
for  Bononia,  where  he  rescues,  by  a  stratagem, 
Russell  the  Earl  of  Bedford  from  the  agents 
of  the  French  king.  We  have  the  chorus 
again  in  the  middle  of  the  act : — 

"  Thus  far  you  see  how  Cromwell's  fortune 


The  Earl  of  Bedford,  being  safe  in  Mantua, 
Besires  Cromwell's  company  into  France, 
To  make  requital  for  his  courtesy; 
But  Cromwell  doth  deny  the  earl  his  snit^ 
And  tells  him  that  those  parts  he  meant  to  see, 
He  had  not  yet  set  footing  on  the  land ;  < 
And  BO  direcUy  takes  His  way  to  Spain; 
The  earl  to  Franee ;  and  so  they  both  do  part. 
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Nowrlet  yoar  ihooghts,  as  swift  as  is  the  wind, 
Skip  some  few  years  that  Cromwell  spent  in 

travel ; 
And  now  imagine  him  to  be  in  England, 
Servant  unto  the  master  of  the  rolls; 
Where  in  short  time  he  there  began  to  flooiish : 
An  hour  shall  show  you  what  few  years  did 

cherish." 

The  scene  shifts  to  London,  where  Sir 
Christopher  Hales  is  giving  an  entertainment 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Sir  Thomas  More, 
with  Cromwell  waiting  on  the  guests.  The 
sudden  preferment  of  Cromwell  to  the  highest 
confidence  of  Wolsey  is  accomplished  with  a 
celerity  which  was  perfectly  necessary  when 
the  poet  had  so  many  events  to  tell  us : 

**  Wol.  Sir  Christopher,  is  that  your  mant 
Hales.  An 't  like 

Your  grace,  he  is  a  scholar,  and  a  linguist; 
One  that  hath  travelled  through  many  parts 
Of  Christendom,  my  lord. 

Wol.  My  friend,  come  nearer:  have  you 

been  a  travellerl 
Crom.  Hy  lord, 
I  have  added  to  my  knowledge  the  Low 

Countries, 
With  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy; 
And  though  small  gain  of  profit  I  did  find. 
Yet  it  did  please  my  eye,  content  my  mind. 
Wd.  What  do  you  think  then  of  the  several 
states 
And  princes'  courts  as  you  have  travelled  1 
Crom.  My  lord,  no  court  with   England 
may  compare, 
Neither  for  state  nor  civil  government. 
Lust  dwells  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  Spain, 
From  the  poor  peasant  to  the  prince's  train. 
In  Qermany  and  Holland,  riot  serves; 
And  he  that  most  can  drink,  most  he  deserves. 
England  I  praise  not  for  I  here  was  bom. 
But  that  she  laughs  the  others  unto  scorn. 
Wol.  N.J  lord,  there  dwells  within  that 
spirit  more 
Than  can  be  discem'd  by  the  outward  eye : — 
Sir  Christopher,  will  you  part  with  your  mani 
Halea.  1  have  sought  to  profiTer  him  unto 
your  lordship; 
And  now  I  see  he  hath  preferr'd  himselt 
WoL  What  is  thy  name? 
•Crom.  Cromwell,  my  lord. 
Woi.  Then,  Cromwell,  here  we  make  thee 
solicitor 


Of  our  causes,  and  nearest,  next  ourself ; 
Qardiner,  give  you  kind  welcome  to  the  man." 

The  fourth  act  opens  again  with  a  chorus : — 

"  Now  Cromwell's  highest  fortunes  do  begin. 
Wolsey,  that  loved  him  as  he  did  his  life. 
Committed  all  his  treasure  to  his  hands. 
Wolsey  is  dead;  and  Qardiner,  his  man, 
Is  now  created  bishop  of  Winchester. 
Pardon,  if  yre  omit  all  Wolsey's  life. 
Because  our  play   depends   on    Cromwell's 

death 
Now  sit  and  see  his  highest  state  of  all. 
His  height  of  rising,  and  his  sudden  fall. 
Pardon  the  errors  are  already  past. 
And  live  in  hope  the  best  doth  come  at  last 
My  hope  upon  your  favour  doth  depend, 
And  looks  to  have  your  liking  ere  the  end." 

It  was  certainly  needless  for  the  author  to 
apologize  for  omitting  *'all  Wolsey's  life;" 
but  the  apology  is  curious  as  exhibiting  his 
rude  notions  of  what  was  properly  within 
the  province  of  the  drama.  We  have  now 
Cromwell,  after  the  death  of  Wolsey,  become 
Sir  Thomas  Cromwell ;  and  Gardiner  makes 
a  sudden  resolution  that  he  will  have  his 
head.  The  Florence  merchant  comes  to 
London  in  want ;  and  we  presently  find  him 
at  the  hospitable  board  of  Cromwell,  with 
money-bags  showered  upon  him,  and  his  debts 
paid.  We  have  in  this  act  a  scene  between 
Gardiner  and  Cromwell  which,  feeble  as  it 
is,  is  amongst  the  best  passages  of  the  play : — 

"  Crom.  Good  morrow  to  my  lord  of  Win- 
chester :  I  know 

You  bear  me  hard  about  the  abbey  lands. 
"  Gard.  Have  I  not  reason,  when  religion's 
wrong'd? 

You  had  no  colour  for  what  you  have  done. 
Crojn.  Yes,  the  abolishing  of  antichrist. 

And  of  his  popish  order  fh>m  our  realm. 

I  am  no  enemy  to  religion ; 

But  what  is  done,  it  is  for  England's  good. 

What  did  they  serve  for,  but  to  feed  a  sort 

Of  lazy  abbots  and  of  full-fed  friaral 

They  neither  plough  nor  sow,  and  yet  they 
reap 

The  fat  of  all  the  land,  and  suck  the  poor. 

Look,  what  was  theirs  is  in  King  Henry's 
hands; 

His  wealth  before  lay  in  the  abbey  lands. 
Oard.  Indeed  these  things  you  have  alleged, 
my  lord ; 
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Wheti,  Qed  doth  know,  the  infimt  yet  nnbom 
Will  cane  the  time  the  abbeys  irere  pnll'd 

down. 
I  pzay  now  where  is  hospltalityl 
Where  now  nuiy  poor  distressed  people  go. 
For  to  relieye  their  need,  or  rest  their  bones, 
When  weary  travel  doth  oppress  their  limbs  1 
And  where  religious  men  should  take  them  in, 
Shall  now  be  kept  back  with  a  mastiff  dog; 
And  thousand  thousand ** 

I 
/ 

Qardiner  suborns  witnesses  to  impute  treason- 
able words  to  Cromwell,  and  absolves  them 
by  crucifix  and  holy  water. 

The  real  action  of  the  play  commences  at 
the  fourth  act ;  all  which  precedes  might  have 
been  told  by  a  skilful  poet  in  a  dozen  lines. 
The  fifth  act  presents  us  the  arrest  of 
Cromwell ;  and  after  a  soliloquy  in  the  Tower, 
and  a  very  feeble  scene  between  the  unhappy 
man,  Gardiner,  and  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  his  son  is  introduced,  of  whom  we 
have  before  heard  nothing : — 

"  LUu.  Here  is  your  son,  sir,  come  to  take 
his  leave. 

Crom.  To  take  his  leave  1    Come  hither, 
Hany  Cromwell. 
Mark,  boy,  the  last  words  that  I  speak  to  thee : 
Flatter  not  Fortune,  neither  £Eiwn  upon  her; 
Gape  not  for  state,  yet  lose  no  spark  of  honour : 
Ambition,  like  the  plague,  see  thou  eschew  it; 
I  die  for  treason,  boy,  and  never  knew  it 
Yet  let  thy  faith  as  spotless  be  as  mine. 
And  Cromwell's  virtues  in  thy  &ce  shall  shine : 
Come,  go  along,  and  see  me  leave  my  breath. 
And  r  11  leave  thee  upon  the  floor  of  death." 

Cromwell  leaves  the  stage  for  his  execution 
with  this  speech : — 

"£xee.  1  am  your  deathsman;  pray,  my 
lord,  forgive  me. 


Orom,  Sven  with  my  soaL     Why,  nan, 
thoa  art  my  doctor. 
And  bring'st  me  precious  physic  for  my  booL 
My  lord  of  Bedford,  I  desire  of  yon 
Before  my  death  a  corporal  embrace. 
Farewell,  great  lord;  my  love  I  do  oommend. 
My  heart  to  you;  my  soul  to  heaven  I  send. 
.    This  is  my  joy,  that,  ere  my  body  fleets 
Your  honour'd  arms  are  my  true  winding- 
sheet. 
Farewell,  dear  Bedford;  my  peace  is  made  in 

heaven. 
Thus  fiiUs  great  Cromwell,  a  poor  ell  in  length. 
To  rise  to  unmeasured  height^  wing'd  with  new 

strength. 
The  land  of  worms,  which  dying  men  discover : 
My  soul  is  shrined  with  heaven's  celestial 
cover." 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
show  that  'Thomas  Lord  Cromwell'  could 
not  have  been  written  by  Shakspere.  Its 
entire  management  is  most  unskilful;  there 
is  no  art  whatever  in  the  dramatic  conception 
of  plot  or  character ;  from  first  to  last  there 
is  scarcely  a  passage  that  can  be  called 
poetry ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  gives  us  a 
notion  of  a  writer  capable  of  better  things ; 
it  has  none  of  the  faults  of  the  founders  of 
the  stage, — false  taste,  extravagance,  riches 
needlessly  paraded.  We  are  acquainted  with 
no  dramatic  writer  of  mark  or  likelihood  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Shakspere  to  whom 
it  may  be  assigned.  If  W.  8.  were  Wentworth 
Smith,  it  must  have  been  unlucky  for  him  in 
his  own  time  that  his  initials  might  excite  a 
comparison  with  the  great  master  of  the 
drama ;  however  fortunate  he  may  have  been 
in  having  descended  to  after-times  in  the 
same  volume  (the  third  folio  edition  of 
Shakspere)  with  ten  historical  plays  that 
probably  first  stimulated  his  weak  ambition. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
KINO  EDWARD  III. 


'  The  Baigne  of  King  Edwsrd  the  third :  Ab 
it  hath  bin  sundrie  times  plaied  about  the 
Gitie  of  London^'  was  first  published  in  1506. 
It  was  entered  on  the  registers  of  the  Sta- 
tioners* Oompanj,  December  1,  1596.  The 
plaj  was  reprinted  in  1599,  and,  judging 
from  other  entries  in  the  Stationers'  regis^ 
ters,  also  in  1609,  1617,  and  1625.  From 
that  time  tho  work  was  known  only  to  the 
collectors  of  single  plays,  till,  in  1760,  Oapell 
reprinted  it  in  a  Tolume  entitled  'Prolu- 
sions, or  Select  Pieces  of  Ancient  Poetry,'  as 
''  A  play  thought  to  be  writ  by  Shakespeare." 
The  editor  of  that  volume  thus  speaks  of 
the  play  in  his  pre&ce : — *^  But  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  poem  that  constitutes  the 
second  part  1  or  how  shall  the  curiosity  be 
satisfied  which  it  is  probable  may  hare  been 
raised  by  the  great  name  inserted  in  the 
title-page  ?  That  it  was  indeed  written  by 
Shakespeare,  it  cannot  be  said  with  candour 
that  there  is  any  external  evidence  at  all : 
something  of  proof  arises  from  resemblance 
between  the  style  of  his  earlier  performances 
and  the  work  in  question ;  and  a  more  oon- 
clusive  one  yet  from  consideration  of  the 
time  it  appeared  in,  in  which  there  was  no 
known  writer  equal  to  such  a  play:  the 
fable  of  it  too  is  taken  from  the  same  books 
which  that  author  is  known  to  have  followed 
in  some  other  plays,  to  wit,  Holinshed's 
*  Chronicle,'  and  a  book  of  novels  called 
<  The  Palace  of  Pleasure.'  But,  after  all,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  its  being  his  work  is 
conjecture  only,  and  matter  of  opinion ;  and 
the  reader  must  form  one  of  his  own,  guided 
by  what  is  now  before  him,  and  by  what  he 
shall  meet  with  in  perusal  of  the  piece 
itself."  Capell  was  not  a  person  to  offer 
any  critical  reaaons  for  his  own  belief ;  but 
the  opinions  of  several  able  critics  in  our 
own  time  would  show  that  he  was  not  to  be 
laughed  at,  as  Steevens  was  inclined  to 
laugh  at  him,  for  rescuing  this  play  from 


the  hands  of  the  mere  antiquarians*.  An 
acute  critic  says,  "  Capell  was  the  first  who 
directed  attention  to  this  play,  as  perhaps 
Shakspeare's  ;  and  it  is  in  every  respect  one 
of  the  best  dramas  of  its  time.  It  is  very 
unequal,  and  its  plot  is  unskilfully  divided 
into  two  parts;  but  through  most  scenes 
there  reign  a  pointed  strength  of  thought 
and  expression,  a  clear  richness  of  imagezy, 
and  an  apt  though  rough  delineation  of 
character,  which  entitle  it  to  rank  higher 
than  any  historical  play  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  excepting  Shakspere's  admitted 
works  of  this  class,  and  Marlowe's  '  Edward 
IL'"t  The  opinion  of  Ulrici  is  very  full 
and  decided  upon  the  author^p  of  'Edward' 
III.,'  and  we  may  as  well  present  it  at  once 
to  Uie  reader  in  its  general  bearings. 

"^  The  pUy  of  '  Edward  III.  and  the  Black 
Prince,'  ^cc,  is  entered  not  less  than  four 
times  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers' 
Company;  first,  on  December  1,  1595 ;  and 
lastly,  on  February  23,  1625.  It  was  first 
printed  in  1596,  and  reprinted  in  1599,  both 
editions  being  without  the  name  of  the 
author.  Of  any  later  edition  I  have  uo 
knowledge.  Both  these  early  editions,  being 
anonymous,  can,  however,  prove  nothing. 
But,  even  if  the  later  editions  were  equally 
without  the  announcement  of  the  author, 
this  certainly  rather  striking  fact  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  nature  of  the 
piece  itself.  In  the  first  two  acts  we  find 
many  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Scots,  inspired 
by  English  patriotism :  these  were  thoroughly 
in  place  during  Elisabeth's  lifetime,  who,  it 
is  well  known,  loved  her  successor  not  much 
better  than  she  did  his  mother,  and  ever 
stood  in  a  guarded  attitude  against  Scot^ 

*  Steeventf  In  b  note  upon  the  entry  in  ttm  SUtioner^ 
Kgiiten,  ny»~**This  to  aacribed  to  Slialup«u«  ky  the 
compilen  of  andent  eatnlognei."  ThU  was  one  of  the 
modes  In  which  Steercnt  thought  it  clever  to  insult  Capell 
by  a  conteraptttoua  ncgleet. 

t '  Ediiibiush  Review/  vol.  lui.  p.  471. 
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land.    To  James  L,  on  the  contrary,  these 
passages   must    have   given    offence.    But 
Shakspere  was  indebted  to  James  for  many 
kindnesses ;  and  he  has  praised  and  cele- 
brated him  in  several  of  his  plays.    Thus, 
in  order  to  avoid  wounding  his  sense  of 
gratitude,  he  may  either   have   expressly 
denied  the  paternity  of  'Edward  III.,*  or 
have  refused  to  recognize  it,  and  abandoned 
to  its  fate  a  piece  that  perhaps  did  not 
satisfy  him  upon  other  grounds.    And  in 
this  way  it  may  be  also  explained  how  a 
poem,  which  bears   Shakspere's    stamp  so 
evidently,  should  have  been  overlooked  or 
intentionally  omitted  by  his  fiiends  Heminge 
and  Condell,  the  editors  of  the  first  folio. 
That  the  piece  probably  belongs  to  Shak- 
spere's  earlier  labours  (without  doubt  two 
years  at  least  before  the  date  of  its  first 
being  printed)  is  evident  from  the  language 
and  versification,  from  the  many  rhymed 
passages,  but  more  particularly  from  the 
composition,  which,  if  we  consider  the  piece 
as  one  whole,  is  incontestably  faulty.    For 
the  first  two  acts  clearly  stand  alone  much 
too  independently ;  internally  only  partially 
united,  and  not  at  all  externally,  with  the 
following  three  acts.    In  the  first  part  the 
point  of  the  action  turns  upon  the  love  of 
the  king  for  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, whom  he  has  released  from  the  be- 
sieging Scottish  army.    The  whole  of  this 
connection  is  no  farmer  mentioned  in  the 
following  part ;  it  comes  to  a  total  conclu- 
sion at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  where  the 
king,   conquered,  and    at    the  same    time 
strengthened,  by  the  virtuous  greatness  of 
the  countess,  renounces  his  passion,  and  be- 
comes again  the  master  of  himself.    The 
countess  then  disappears  wholly  from  the 
scene,  which  is  changed  to  the  victorious 
campaign  of  Edward  III.  and  his  heroic  son 
the  Black  Prince.    The  play  thus  falls  into 
two  different  Parts.    But  the  fault  which 
this  involves  wholly  vanishes  immediately 
that  we  take  the  two  halves  for  two  different 
pieces,  united  into  a  whole,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  two  Parts  of  '  Henry  lY/ 
Everything  then  rounds  itself  into  a  complete 
and  beautiful  historical  composition,  which 
is  throughout  worthy  of  the  great  poet." 


Of  the  value  of  this  opinion  of  the  vezy 
able  German  critic  before  us  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  lead  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  judgment.  If  they  come  to  the  con- 
clusion Uiat  the  play  is  not  Shakspere^s, 
they  will  at  least  acquire  a  familiarity  with 
some  striking  scenes  and  passages  which  are 
little  known  to  English  readers.  The  early 
editions  are  very  rare ;  and  Gapell*s  Tfdame 
is  by  no  means  a  common  book. 

The  view  which  Ulrici  has  taken  that  'The 
Reign  of  Edward  III.'  must  be  oonsideied 
as  a  play  in  two  Parts  is  perfectly  just. 
But  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Shakspere  has  himself  furnished  us  no  ex- 
ample of  such  a  complete  division  of  the 
action  in  any  om  historical  play  whioh  he 
has  left  us.    The  two  Parts  of  'Henry  IT.' 
comprised  two  distinct  plays,  each  complete 
in  itself,  each  performed  on  a  separate  day, 
but  each  connected  with  the  other  by  a 
chorus  which  fills  up  the  gap  of  time.    80 
the  three  Parts  of  'Henxy  YI.*  and  'Biehard 
III.*  are  perfectly  separate,  although  essen- 
tially connected.    The  plan  pursued  in  the 
'  Edward  III.'  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedin^y 
inartificial.    If  the  writer  of  this  play  had 
possessed  more  dramatic  skill,  he  might  have 
made  the  severance  of  the  action  less  abrupt. 
As  it  is,  the  link  is  snapped  short.    In  the 
first  two  acts  we  have  the  Edward  of  ro- 
mance,— a  puling  lover,  a  heartless  Beducer, 
a  despot,  and  then  a  penitent.    In  the  last 
three  acts  we  have  the  Edward  of  history, — 
the  ambitious  hero,  the  stem  conqueror,  the 
affectionate  husband,  the  confiding  father. 
The  one  portion  of  the  drama  pretty  closely 
follows    the   apociyphal   and    inconsistent 
story  in  '  The  Palace  of  Pleasure,'  how  '^  A 
King  of  England  loved  a  daughter  of  <aie 
of  his  noblemen,  which  was  Countess  of 
Salisbury ."     And  here  the  author  has  oer^ 
tainly  produced  some  powerful  scenes,  and 
considerably  improved  upon  the  fable  which 
he  in  great  part  followed.    In  the  latter 
portion  of  the  play  he  has  Froissart  before 
him;    and,    dealing    with    those   incidents 
which  were   calculated  to  call   forth  the 
highest  poetical  efforts,  such  as  the  battle  of 
Poitiers  and  the  siege  of  Calais,  the  drsma^ 
tist  is  strikingly  inferior  to  the  fine  old 
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ehronieler.  When  Shakspere  dealt  with 
heroic  rabjeets,  as  in  his  '  Henry  Y^'  he  kept 
pretty  closely  to  the  original  narratiyefl  ;  hut 
he  breathed  a  life  into  the  commonest  occof- 
rences,  which  leaves  us  to  wonder  how  the 
exact  could  be  so  intimately  blended  with 
the  poetical,  and  how  that  which  is  the  most 
natural  should,  through  the  force  of  a  few 
magical  touches,  become  the  most  sublime. 
We  do  not  trace  this  wonderful  power  in  the 
play  before  jib  :  talent  there  certainly  is,  but 
the  great  creative  spirit  is  not  visible. 

The  play  opens  with  Robert  of  Artois 
explaining  to  Edward  III.  the  claims  which 
he  has  to  the  crown  of  France  through  his 
mother  Isabelle.  This  $nished,  the  Puke  of 
Lorraine  arrives  to  summon  Edward  to  do 
homage  to  the  King  of  France  for  the  duke- 
dom of  Ouienne.  The  scene  altogether 
reminds  us  of  the  second  scene  of  the  first 
act  of  '  Henry  Y.,*  where  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  expounds  the  Salic  law,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  France  arrive  with  an  inso- 
lent message  to  Henry  from  the  Dauphin. 
The  parallel  scenes  in  both  plays  have  some 
resemblance  to  the  first  scene  of  'King 
John,'  where  Ghatillon  arrives  with  a  mes- 
sage from  France.  It  is  probable  that  the 
'  Henry  Y.*  of  Shakspere  was  not  written 
till  after  this  play  of  <  Edward  III. ;'  and 
the  *  King  John,*  as  we  now  have  it,  might 
probably  be  even  a  later  play:  but  the 
original  '  King  John,'  in  two  Parts,  belongs, 
without  doubt,  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
*  Edward  III.,'  and  the  same  resemblance  in 
this  scene  holds  good  with  that  play.  Upon 
the  departure  of  Lorraine,  the  rupture  of 
the  league  with  the  Soots  is  announced  to 
Edward,  with  the  further  news  that  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury  is  besieged  in  the 
castle  of  Roxburgh.  The  second  scene  shows 
us  the  countess  upon  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
and  then  King  Bav^'d  of  Scotland  enters, 
and  thus  addresses  himself  to  Lorraine : — 

"Dav.  My  lord  of  Lorraine,  to  our  brother 
of  Fnmce 
Commend  us,  as  the  man  in  Christendom 
Whom  we  most  reverence  and  entirely  love. 
Tonching  your  embassage,  return,  and  say. 
That  we  with  England  will  not  enter  pariey. 
Nor  never  make  fair  weather,  or  take  tmce ; 


But  bum  their  neighbour  towns,  and  so  per> 

nst 
With  eager  roads  beyond  their  city  York. 
And  never  shall  oar  bonny  riders  rest ; 
Nor  rosting  canker  have  the  time  to  eat 
Their  light-bome  snaffles,  nor  their  nimble 

spun; 
Nor  lay  aside  their  jacks  of  gymold  mail ; 
Nor  hang  their  staves  of  grained  Scottish  ash 
In  peaceful  wise  upon  their  city  walls ; 
Nor  from  their  button*d  tawny  leathern  belts 
Dismiss  their  biting  whinyaids,  —  till  your 

king 
C17  out  'Enough;  spare  England  now  for 

pity.' 

Farewell:  and  tell  him,  that  yon  leave  us 

here 
Before  this  castle ;  say,  you  came  from  us 
Even  when  we  had  that  yielded  to  our  hands." 

If  this  speech  be  not  Shakspere's,  it  is  cer> 
tainly  a  closer  imitation  of  the  fieedom  of 
his  versification,  and  the  truth  and  force  of 
his  imagery,  than  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
historical  plays  of  that  period.  We  do  not 
except  even  the  '  Edward  II.'  of  Marlowe, 
u^  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  poetry  is  so  little  conven- 
tional as  the  lines  which  we  have  just  quoted. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  important  con- 
sideration of  the  date  of  'Edward  III.' 
Ulrici  holds  that  it  was  written  at  least  two 
years  before  it  was  published.  We  cannot 
see  the  reason  for  this  opinion.  It  was  en- 
tered on  the  Stationers'  r^;isters  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1506,  and  we  have  pretty  good 
evidence  in  many  cases  that  such  entry  was 
concurrent  with  the  time  of  the  original 
performance.  If  the  'Edward  III.,'  then, 
was  first  produced  in  169/S,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Shakspere's  historical  plays  were 
ahready  before  the  public — ^the  '  Heniy  YI.,' 
and  'Richard  III.,' — ^in  all  probability  the 
*  Richard  IL'  Bearing  this  circumstance  in 
mind,  we  can  easily  imdcrstand  how  a  new 
school  of  writers  should,  in  1595,  have  been 
formed,  possessing,  perhaps,  less  original 
genius  than  some  of  the  earlier  founders  of 
the  drama,  but  having  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  them  in  the  models  which  the 
greatest  of  those  founders  had  produced. 
Still  this  consideration  does  not  wholly 
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rant  m  in  haftily  pronoandng  the  play  be- 
fore us  not  to  be  ShakspereV  Aa  in  the 
case  of  '  Arden  of  FoTenham,'  we  have  to 
look,  and  ire  look  in  rain,  for  some  known 
writer  of  the  period  whose  works  exhibit  a 
similar  combination  of  excellences. 

The  Countess  of  Salisbury  is  speedily 
relieved  from  her  besiegers  by  the  arrival  of 
Edward  with  his  army.  The  king  and  the 
countess  meet,  and  Edward  becomes  her 
guest.  His  position  is  a  dangerous  oue,  and 
he  rushes  into  the  danger.  There  is  a  veiy 
long  and  somewhat  ambitious  scene,  in  which 
the  king  instructs  his  secretary  to  describe 
his  passion  in  verse.  It  is  certainly  not 
conceived  in  a  real  dramatic  spirit.  The 
action  altogether  flags,  and  the  passion  is 
very  imper£sctly  developed  in  sueh  an  out- 
pouring of  words.  The  next  scene,  in  which 
Edward  avows  his  passion  for  the  countess, 
is  conceived  and  executed  with  far  more 


(( 


Cbtc.  Sorry  I  am  to  see  my  liege  so  sad : 
What  may  thy  subject  do,  to  drive  from  thee 
This  gloomy  consort,  sullen  melancholy  t 
Edw.  Ah,  lady,  I  am  bhmt^  and  cannot 
straw 
The  flowers  of  solace  in  a  ground  of  shame : — 
Since  I  came  hither,  countess,  I  am  wronged. 
Cou.  Now,  God  forbid,  that  any  in  my 
house 
Should  think  my  sovereign  wnmg!  Thrice 

gentle  king, 
Acquaint  me  with  your  cause  of  discontentb 
Bdw.  How  near  then  shall  I  be  to  remedy  1 
Cou,  As  near,  my  liege,  as  all  my  woman's 
power 
Can  pawn  itself  to  buy  thy  remedy. 
£dw.  If  thou  speak'st  true,  tlien  have  I  my 
redress: 
Engage  thy  power  to  redeem  my  joys, 
And  I  am  joyful,  countess;  e\6ii,  I  die. 
Coil  I  will,  my  liege. 

Edw.  Swear,  countess,  that  thou  wilt 

Cou.  By  heaven  I  will 
Edw.  Then  take  thyself  a  little  way  aside ; 
And  tell  thyself  a  king  doth  dote  on  thee: 
Say,  that  within  thy  power  it  doth  lie 
To  make  him  happy;  and  that  thou  hast 


To  give  me  all  the  joy  within  thy  power : 
Do  this,  and  tell  me  when  I  shall  be  happy. 


Cou,  All  this  is  donei,  my  thxioe  dread 
aoverei^i: 
That  power  of  love,  that  I  have  power  to  give. 
Thou  hast  with  all  devout  obedience; 
Employ  me  how  thou  wilt  in  proof  theieofl 

Edw.  Thou  hear'st  me  say  that  I  do  dote 
on  thee. 

CofL  If  on  my  beauty,  take  it  if  thou  canst ; 
Though  little,  I  do  prise  it  ten  times  leas: 
If  on  my  virtue,  take  it  if  thou  canst; 
For  virtue's  store  by  giving  doth  aogment: 
Be  it  on  what  it  will,  that  I  can  give, 
And  thou  canst  take  away,  inherit  it 

Bdw.  It  is  thy  beauty  that  I  woidd  enjoy. 

Cou.  Oh,  were  it  painted,  I  would  wipe  it  off. 
And  dispesseas  myself,  to  give  it  thee : 
But,  sovereign,  it  is  soldered  to  my  life; 
Take  one,  and  both;  fv,  like  an  hunble 

shadow. 
It  haonts  the  sunshine  of  my  summei^a  life. 

Edw.  But  thou  mayst  lend  it  me,  to  sport  ; 
witbaL  ' 

Cou.  As  easy  may  my  intellectual  soul  j 

Be  lent  away,  and  yet  my  body  live. 
As  lend  my  body,  palace  to  my  soul, 
'Away  from  her,  and  yet  retain  my  souL 
My  body  is  her  bower,  her  court,  her  abbey. 
And  she  an  angel,  pure,  divine,  unspotted; 
If  I  should  lend  her  house,  my  lord,  to  thee, 
I  kill  my  poor  soul,  and  my  poor  seal  me." 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  father  to  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  is  required  by  Edward,  upon 
his  oath  of  duty,  to  go  to  bis  daughter,  and 
oommand  her  to  agree  with  his  dishonouiaUe 
proposals.  This  veiy  unnatural  and  im- 
probable incident  is  found  in  the  stocy  of 
'The  Palace  of  Pleasure;'  but  it  gives 
occasion  to  a  scene  of  very  high  merit — a 
little  wordy,  perhaps,  but  still  upon  the 
whole  natural  and  effective.  The  skill  with 
which  the  fiather  is  made  to  deliver  the 
message  of  the  king,  and  to  appear  to  re- 
commend a  compliance  with  his  denoands, 
but  80  at  the  same  time  as  to  make  the 
guilty  purpose  doubly  abhorrent,  indicates 
no  common  power : — 

"  War.  How  shall  I  enter  in  this  giaoelesB 

enaadi 
I  mnst  not  call  her  child;  for*  where 'a  the 

&ther 
That  will,  in  snch  a  suit^  sednee  his  child! 
Then,  Wife  of  Salisbaiy,-  shall  I  so  begin) 
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No,  lie 'b  my  frknd;  nd  iHiere  »  found  the 

friend 
That  will  do  frienddup  nieh  eaduoageiiientl 
Neither  my  danghter,  nor  my  dear  friend's 

wife. 
I  am  not  Warwick,  as  thou  think'st  I  am. 
Bat  an  attorney  fkom  the  court  of  hell ; 
That  thus  have  housed  my  spirit  in  his  fonn, 
To  do  a  message  to  thee  from  the  king. 
The  mighty  king  of  Eng^d  dotes  on  thee : 
He,  that  hath  power  to  take  away  thy  life. 
Hath  power  to  take  thine  honour;  then  eon- 

■ent 
To  pawn  thine  honour,  mther  tiian  thy  life; 
Honour  is  often  lost,  and  got  again ; 
But  life,  once  gone,  hath  no  Toooveiy. 
The  son,  that  withen  hay,  doth  nourish  grass ; 
The  king,  that  wonld  distain  thee,  will  advance 

thee. 
The  poets  write,  that  great  Achilles*  epeta 
Could  heal  the  wound  it  made:  the  moral  is, 
What  mighty  men  misdo,  they  can  amend. 
The  lion  doth  become  his  bloody  jaws;, 
And  grace  his  foragement,  by  being  mild 
When  vasnl  fear  lies  trembling  at  his  feet 
The  king  will  in  his  gloiy  hide  thy  shame ; 
And  those,  that  gase  on  him  to  find  out  thee. 
Will  lose  their  eyenght,  looking  in  the  sun. 
What  can  one  drop  of  poison  haim  the  sea. 
Whose  hugy  vastures  can  digest  the  ill, 
And  make  it  lose  his  operationi 
The  king's  great  name  will  temper  thy  mis- 
deeds. 
And  give  the  bitter  potion  of  reproach 
A  sugared  sweet  and  most  delicious  taste: 
Besides,  it  is  no  harm  to  do  the  thing 
Which  without  shame  could  not  be  left  un- 
done. 
Thus  have  I,  in  his  nuyestys  behalf, 
Apparell'd  sin  in  virtuous  sentences, 
And  dwell  upon  thy  answer  in  his  suit 

Cau,  Unnatuial  besiege !  Woe  me,  unhappy. 
To  have  escaped  the  danger  of  my  foes, 
And  to  be  ten  times  worse  invired  by  friends ! 
Hath  he  no  mesas  to  stain  my  honest  blood. 
But  to  corrupt  the  author  of  my  blood, 
To  be  his  scandalous  and  vile  solicitor  1 
No  marvel  though  the  branches  be  infected. 
When  poison  hath  encompassed  the  root : 
No  marvel  though  the  leprous  infant  die. 
When  the  stem  dam  envenometh  the  dug. 
Why,  then,  give  sin  a  passport  to  oflend. 
And  youth  the  dangerous  rein  of  liberty : 
Blot  out  the  strict  forbidding  of  the  law; 


And  oaaoel  eveiy  canon  that  prescribes 
A  shame  for  shame,  or  penanee  for  offience. 
No,  let  me  die,  if  his  too  boist'rons  will 
Will  have  it  so,  before  I  will  consent 
To  be  an  actor  in  his  graceless  lust 

War.  Why,  now  thou  speak'st  as  I  would 

have  thee  speak; 
And  mark  how  I  unsay  my  words  again. 
An  honourable  grave  is  more  esteem'd, 
Tlian  the  polluted  closet  of  a  king: 
The  greater  man,  the  greater  is  the  thing. 
Be  it  good,  or  bad,  that  he  shall  undertake: 
An  unreputed  mote,  flying  in  the  sun. 
Presents  a  greater  substance  than  it  is : 
The  freshest  summefs  day  doth  soonest  taint 
The  loathed  carrion  that  it  seems  to  kiss : 
Deep  are  the  blows  made  with  a  mighty  axe : 
That  sin  doth  ten  times  aggravate  itself 
That  is  committed  in  a  holy  place : 
An  evil  deed,  done  by  authority. 
Is  an.  and  sabomation :  Deck  an  ape 
In  tissue,  and  the  beauty  of  the  robe 
Adds  but  the  greater  scorn  unto  the  beast 
A  spacious  field  of  reasons  could  I  urge 
Between  liis  glory,  daughter,  and  thy  shame : 
That  poison  shows  worst  in  a  golden  cup; 
Dark  night  seems  darker  by  the  lightning 

flash; 
Lilies,  that  fester,  smell  far  worse  than  weeds; 
And  every  glory  that  inclines  to  sin. 
The  shame  is  treble  by  the  opposite. 
So  leave  I,  with  my  blessing  in  thy  bosom; 
Which  then  convert  to  a  most  heavy  curse. 
When  thou  convert'st  from  honour's  golden 

name 
To  the  black  fection  of  bed-blotting  shame ! 

[Exit. 
Cou.  Ill  follow  thee:  And,  when  my  mind 

turns  so, 
Ky  body  sink  my  soul  in  endless  woe !  \ExiL" 

There  is  a  line  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
scene  which  is  to  be  found  also  in  one  of 
Shakspere's  Sonnets — the  ninety-fourth : — 

'*  Lilies,  that  fester,  smell  far  worse  than  weeds." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  line  was  origi^l 
in  the  sonnet,  and  transplanted  thence  into 
this  play.  The  point  is  material  in  eon- 
sidering  the  date  of  the  sonnet,  but  it  throws 
no  light  either  upon  the  date  of  this  play  or 
upon  its  authorship. 
During  the  tempest  of  Edwaid^s  passion, 
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the  Prince  of  Wales  arrives  at  the  Gastl 
of  Roxburgh,  and  the  conflict  in  the  mind 
of  the  king  is  well  imagined : — 

**  Edw,  I  see  the  boy.    Oh,  how  his  mother*B 

fiice. 
Moulded  in  his,  corrects  my  stray'd  desire. 
And  rates  my  heart,  and  chides  my  thievish 

eye; 
Who,  being  rich  enough  in  seeing  her. 
Yet  seeks  elsewhere;  and  basest  theft  \s  that 
Which  cannot  check  itself  on  poverty.-- 
Now,  boy,  what  newsl 
Pri,  I  have  assembled,  my  dear  lord  and 

father. 
The  choicest  buds  of  all  our  English  blood. 
For  our  affiurs  in  France ;  and  here  we  come. 
To  take  direction  from  your  majesty. 

Edw.  Still  do  I  see  in  him  delineate 
His  mother's  viaagc;  those  his  eyes  are  hers^ 
Who,  looking  wistly  on  me,  made  me  blush ; 
For  faults  against  themselves  g^ve  evidence : 
Lust  is  a  fire ;  and  men,  like  lanthoms,  show 
Light  lust  within  themselves,  even  through 

themselves. 
Away,  loose  silks  of  wavering  vanity ! 
Shall  the  large  limit  of  &ir  Brittany 
By  me  be  overthrown]  and  shall  I  not 
Master  this  little  mansion  of  myself] 
Give  me  an  armour  of  eternal  steel ; 
I  go  to  conquer  kings:  And  shall  I  then 
Subdue  myself,  and  be  my  enemy's  friend] 
It  must  not  be. — Come,  boy,  forward,  advance ! 
Let 's  with  our  colours  sweep  the  air  of  Fiance. 
Lod,  My  liege,  the  countess,  with  a  smiliiig 

cheer, 
Desires  access  unto  your  majesty-. 

[Advancing from  the  door,  and  whispering 

hint, 
Edw.  Why,  there  it  goes  I  that  very  smile 

of  hers 
Hath  ransom'd  captive  Fiance;  and  set  the 

king. 
The  dauphin,  and  the  pecre,  at  liberty. — 
Go,  leave  me,  Ned,  and  revel  with  thy  friends. 

[ExU  Prince." 

The  countess  enters,  and  with  the  following 
scene  suddenly  terminates  the  ill-starred 
passion  of  the  king : — 

''Edw.  Now,  my  soul's  playfellow !  art  thou 
come,  « 

To  speak  the  more  than  heavenly  word  of  yea, 
To  my  objection  in  thy  beauteous  love] 


Cou.  Ky  &ther  on  hia  blessing  hath  com- 
manded— 
Edw.  That  thou  shalt  yield  to  me. 
Cou.  Ay,  dear  my  liege,  your  due. 
Edw,  And  that^  my  dearest  love,  can  be  no 
less 
Than  right  for  right,  and  tender  love  for 
love. 
Cou.  Than  wrong  for  wrong,  and  endless 
hate  for  hate. — 
But, — sith  I  see  your  migesty  so  bent^ 
That  my  unwillingness,  my  hnsband'a  love. 
Your  high  estate,  nor  no  respect  respected 
Can  be  my  help,  bat  that  your  mightiness 
Will  overbear  and  awe  these  dear  regards, — 
I  bind  my  discontent  to  my  content^ 
And,  what  I  would  not,  1 11  compel  I  will; 
Provided  that  yourself  remove  those  lets 
That  stand  between  your  highness'  love  and 
mine. 
Edw.  Name  them,  fidr  countess  and,  bv 

heaven,  I  will. 
Cou.  It  is  their  lives,  that  stand  between 
our  love, 
That  I  would  have  chok'd  up,  my  sovereign. 
Edw.  Whose  lives,  my  lady] 
Cou.  My  thrice  loving  li^;e, 

Your  queen,  and  Salisbuiy  my  wedd^  hus- 
band; 
Who  living  have  that  title  in  our  love. 
That  we  cannot  bestow  but  by  their  death. 
Edw.  Thy  opposition  is  beyond  our  law. 
Cou.  So  is  your  desire :  If  the  law 
Can  hinder  you  to  execute  the  one. 
Let  it  forbid  you  to  attempt  the  other: 
I  cannot  think  you  love  me  as  yon  say, 
Unless  you  do  make  good  what  you  have 
sworn. 
Edw.  No  more;  thy  husband  and  the  queen 
shall  die. 
Fairer  thou  art  by  far  than  Hero  was; 
Beardless  Leander  not  so  strong  as  I : 
He  swom  an  easy  current  for  his  love: 
But  I  will,  through  a  helly  spout  of  blood. 
Arrive  that  Sestos  where  my  Hero  lies. 
Cou.  Nay,  you  11  do  more ;  you  'U  make 
the  river  too, 
With  their  heart-bloods  that  keep  our  love 

asunder. 
Of  which,  my  husband,  and  your  wife,  are 
twain. 
Edw.  Thy  beauty  makes  them  guilty  of 
their  death. 
And  gives  in  evidence,  that  they  shall  die;       I 
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Upon  which  -verdict^  I,  their  jadge,  condemn 

them. 
Cou,  0  peijored  beauty  1  more  oonupted 

jadge! 
When,  to  the  great  star-chamber  o'er  our 

headfl^ 
The  uniTcrBal  aeaaions  calls  to  count 
This  packing  evil,  we   both  shall  tremble 

for  it 
Edto.  What  says  my  fair  love?  is  she  reso- 

lutel 
Cou.  Resolute  to  be  dissolved ;  and,  there- 
fore, this, — 
Keep  but  thy  word,  great  king,  and  I  am 

thine. 
Stand  where  thou  dost,  I  'II  part  a  little  from 

thee. 
And  see  how  I  will  yield  me  to  thy  hands. 
[Turning  suddenly  upon  him,  and  showing 

ttDO  daggers. 
Hero  by  my  side  do  hang  my  wedding  knives : 
Take  thou  the  one,  and  with  it  kill  thy 

queen, 
And  learn  by  me  to  find  her  whero  she  lies; 
And  with  the  other  1 11  despatch  my  love, 
Which  now  lies  fiut  asleep  within  my  heart : 
When  they  are  gone,  then  1 11  consent  to 

love. 
Stir  not,  lascivious  king,  to  hinder  me; 
My  resolution  is  moro  nimbler  £ur. 
Than  thy  prevention  can  be  in  my  rescue, 
And,  if  thou  stir,  I  strike;  therefore  stand 

stUl, 
And  hear  the  choice  that  I  will  put  thee  to: 
Either  swear  to  leave  thy  most  unholy  8uit> 
And  never  henceforth  to  solicit  me; 
Or   else,  by  heaven  [hMding],  this  sharp- 
pointed  knife 
Shall  stain  thy  earth  with  that  which  thou 

wottldst  stain, 
My  poor  chaste  blood.  Swear,  Edward,  swear. 
Or  I  will  strike,  and  die,  before  thee  here. 
Edw.  Even  by  that  Power  I  swear,  that 

gives  me  now 
The  power  to  be  ashamed  of  myself, 
I  never  mean  to  part  my  lips  again 
In  any  word  that  tends  to  such  a  suit. 
Arise,  true  English  lady;  whom  our  ide 
May  better  boast  of,  than  e'er  Roman  might 
Of  her,  whose  rensack'd  treasuiy  hath  task'd 
The  vain  endeavour  of  so  many  pens : 
Arise;  and  be  my  &ult  thy  honour's  fiune. 
Which  after  ages  shall  enrich  thee  with. 
I  am  awaked  from  this  idle  dream." 


The  remarks  of  Ulrici  upon  this  portion 
of  the  play  are  conceived  upon  his  usual 
principle  of  connecting  the  action  and  cha- 
racterization of  Shakspere^s  dramas  with  the 
development  of  a  high  moral,  or  rather 
Christian,  principle.  He  is  sometimes  carried 
too  far  by  his  theory ;  but  there  is  something 
far  more  satisfying  in  the  criticbm  of  his 
school  than  in  the  husks  of  antiquarianism 
with  which  we  have  been  too  long  familiar : 
— ^**We  see,  in  the  firat  two  acts,  how  the 
powerful  king  (who  in  his  rude  greatness,  in 
his  reckless  iron  energy,  reminds  us  of  the 
delineations  of  character  in  the  elder  '  King 
John,'  *  Henry  VI.,'  and  *  Richard  III.') 
sinks  down  into  the  slough  of  common  life 
before  the  virtue  and  faithfulness  of  a 
powerless  woman ;  how  he,  suddenly  en- 
chained by  an  unworthy  passion,  abuidons 
his  great  plans  in  order  to  write  verses  and 
spin  intrigues.  All  human  greatness,  power, 
and  splendour  fall  of  themselves,  if  not 
planted  upon  the  soil  of  genuine  morality : 
the  highest  energies  of  mankind  are  not 
proof  against  the  attacks  of  sin,  when  they 
are  directed  against  the  weak  unguarded 
side-— this  is  the  substance  of  the  view  of 
life  here  taken,  and  it  forms  the  basis  of  the 
first  Part.  But  true  energy  is  enabled  again 
to  elevate  itself !  it  strengthen9  itself  from 
the  virtues  of  others,  which  by  Qod's  ap- 
pointment are  placed  in  opposition  to  it. 
With  this  faith,  and  with  the  highest,  most 
masterly,  deeply  penetrating,  and  even  sub- 
lime picture  of  the  far  greater  energy  of  a 
woman,  who,  in  order  to  save  her  own  honour 
and  that  of  her  royal  master,  is  ready  to 
commit  self-murder,  the  second  act  closes. 
This  forms  the  transition  to  the  following 
second  Part,  which  shows  us  the  true  heroic 
greatness,  acquired  through  self-conquest, 
not  only  in  the  king,  but  also  in  his  justly 
celebrated  son.  For  even  the  prince  has 
also  gone  through  the  same  school:  he 
proves  this,  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
act,  by  his  quick  silent  obedience  to  the 
order  of  his  father,  although  directly  opposed 
to  his  wishes." 

In  the  third  act  we  are  at  once  in  the 
heart  of  war ;  we  have  the  French  camp, 
where  John  with  his  court  hears  of  the 
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aniTAl  of  Edward's  fleet,  and  the  duoom- 
fiture  of  his  own.  The  descriptions  of  these 
events  are^  as  we  think,  tedious  and  oyer- 
strained  ;  at  any  rate  they  sare  undramatioi. 
The  writer  is  endeavouring  to  put  out  his 
power,  where  the  highest  power  would  he 
wasted.  There  is  less  amhition,  hut  much 
more  forcei,  in  the  following  speech  of  a  poor 
Frenchman  who  is  fljring  before  the  in- 
vaders:— 

"Fly,  countrymen,  and  citizens  of  France  ! 
Sweet-fiow'ring  peace,  the  root  of  happy  life, 
Is  quite  abandoned  and  ezpulBed  the  land  : 
Instead  of  whom,  laasack-eonstrsining  war 
Sits  like  to  ravens  on  yoor  houses^  tops  ; 
Slsufl^iter  and  mischief  walk  within  your 

streets, 
An^  imrestrain'd,  make  havoc  as  they  pass : 
The  form  whereof  even  now  myself  behrid, 
Kow,  upon  this  fair  mountain^  whence  I  came. 
For,  80  &r  as  I  did  direct  mine  eyes, 
I  might  perceive  five  cities  all  on  fire, 
Corn-fields,  and  vineyards,  burning  like  an 

oven : 
And,  as  the  leaking  vapour  in  the  wind 
Turned  aside,  I  likewise  might  discern 
The  poor  inhabitants,  escaped  the  flame. 
Fall  numberleRS  upon  the  soldien'  pikes : 
Three  ways  these  dreadful  ministers  of  wrath 
Bo  tread  the  measures  of  their  tragic  march ; 
Upon  the  right  hand  comes  the  conquering 

king. 
Upon  the  left  his  hot  unbridled  son, 
And  in  the  midst  oar  nation's  glittering  host ; 
All  which,  though  distant,  yet  conspire  in 


To  leave  a  desolation  where  they  come." 

Before  the  battle  of  Oressy  we  have  an 
interview  between  the  rival  kings.  The 
debate  is  not  managed  with  any  very  great 
dignity  on  either  side.  Upon  the  retiring  of 
John  and  his  followers,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  solemnly  armed  upon  the  field : — 

"  And,  Ned,  because  this  battle  is  the  first 
That  ever  yet  thou  fought'st  in  pitched  field, 
Aa  ancient  custom  is  of  martialists, 
To  dub  thee  with  the  type  of  chivaliy, 
In  solemn  manner  we  will  give  thee  arms." 

The  famous  incident  of  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
that  of  the  king  refusing  to  send  succour  to 
his  gallant  son,  is  told  by  Froissart.    The 


dramatist  has  worked  out  this  dxoumstance 
with  remarkable  spirit ;  it  is,  wa  tiiink,  the 
beet  business  soene  in  the  play— not  over- 
wrought, but  simple,  and  therefon  most 
effective*. 

There  is  a  fine  scene  where  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  surrounded  by  the  French  army 
before  the  batttle  of  Poitiers ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing too  prolonged  and  rhetorical ;  it  has 
not  the  Shaksperean  rush  which  belongs  to 
such  a  situation.  One  specimen  will  suffice, 
where  the  prince  exhorts  his  companion  in 
arms,  old  Audley,  to  fly  from  the  danger : — 

"Now,  Audley,  sound  those  silver  wings  of 
thine, 
And  let  those  milk-white  messengers  of  time 
Show  thy  time's  learning  in  this  dangerous 

time: 
ThjwtU  art  bruised  and  bent  with  many  broils. 
And  stratagems  forepast  with  iron  pens 
Are  tezed  in  thine  honourable  face ; 
Thou  art  a  married  man  in  this  distress, 
But  danger  woos  me  as  a  blushing  maid ; 
Teach  me  an  answer  to  this  perilous  time. 

Aud.  To  die  is  all  as  common  as  to  live ; 
The  one  in  choice,  the  other  holds  in  chace ; 
For,  from  the  instant  we  begin  to  live. 
We  do  pursue  and  hunt  the  time  to  die : 
First  bud  we,  then  we  blow,  and  after  seed ; 
Then  presently  we  fiUl ;  and,  as  a  shade 
Follows  the  body,  so  we  follow  death. 
If  then  we  hunt  for  death,  why  do  we  fear  it  ? 
Or,  if  we  fear  it,  why  do  we  follow  it  1 
If  we  do  fear,  with  fear  we  do  but  aid 
The  thing  we  fear  to  seize  on  us  the  sooner : 
If  we  fear  not,  then  no  resolved  profler 
Can  overthrow  the  limit  of  our  Ikte : 
For,  whether  ripe  or  rotten,  drop  we  shall, 
As  we  do  draw  the  lotteiy  of  our  doom. 
Pri.  Ah,  good  old  man,  a  thousand  thou- 
sand armours 
These  words  of  thine  have  buckled  on  my 

back: 
Ah,  what  an  idiot  hast  thou  made  of  life. 
To  seek  the  thing  it  fears  !  and  how  disgraced 
The  imperial  victory  of  murdering  death  ! 
Sinee  all   the  lives  his  conquering  arrows 

strike 
Seek  him,  and  he  not  them,  to  shame  his 
glory. 

*  Of  the  hiitorieal  portions  of  '  Edward  III.*  we  ihall 
have  to  glre  ftitl  extracts  in  the  proposed  vokime  of  this 
scrie*— *  The  Dnunatlc  History  of  Enclsmil.' 
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I  will  not  give  a  penny  for  a  life, 

Nor  half  a  halfpenny  to  shun  grim  death ; 

Since  for  to  live  is  but  to  seek  to  die, 

And  dying  but  beginning  of  new  life  : 

Let  come  the  honr  when  he  that  rules  it  will  I 

To  lire,  or  die,  I  hold  indifferent" 

Tile  TietOTy  of  Poitiers  ensues;  bitt»  pi»- 
rieuB  to  the  knowledge  of  this  triumpli,  the 
celebrated  scene  of  the  snzrender  of  Calais 
is  dramatized.  It  appears  to  us  Tery  in- 
ferior, in  the  higher  requisites  of  poeiiy,  to 
the  exquisite  narratlTe  of  Froissart. 

The  concluding  scene,  in  which  the  Prinoe 
of  Wales  oflers  up  to  the  Most  High  a  prajer 
and  thanksgiTing,  is  imbtted  with  a  patriotic 
spirit,  but  it  has  not  the  depth  and  discrimi- 
nation of  Shakspere*s  patriotism : — 

"Now,  &ther,  this  petition  Edward  makes: 
To  Thee  [hneds],  whose  grace  hath  been  his 

strongest  shield, 
That,  as  thy  pleasure  chose  me  for  the  man 
To  be  the  instrument  to  show  thy  power. 
So  thou  wilt  grant,  that  many  prinees  more, 
Bred  and  brought  up  within  that  little  isle^ 
May  still  be  fiunous  for  like  rietories  ! — 
And,  for  my  part,  the  bloody  scars  I  bear. 
The  weary  nights  that  I  hare  watch'd  in  field, 
The  dangerous  conflieta  I  have  often  had. 
The  fearfol  menaces  were  profifer'd  me. 
The  heat,  and  cold,  and  what  else  might  dis- 
please, 
I  wish  were  now  redoubled  twenty-fold ; 
So  that  hereafter  ages,  when  they  read 
The  painful  traffic  of  my  tender  youth. 
Might  thereby  be  inflamed  with  such  resolve. 
As  not  the  territories  of  France  alone, 
But  likewise  Spain,  Turkey,  and  what  coun- 
tries else 
That  justly  would  proroke  &ir  England's  ire. 
Might,  at  their  presence,  tremble,  and  retire !" 

We  haye  thus  presented  to  our  readers 
some  of  the  striking  passages  of  this  play. 
It  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  bear  the  marks 


of  being  a  very  youthful  performance  of  any 
man.  Its  great  fault  is  tameness ;  the 
author  does  not  rise  with  the  elevation  of 
his  subject.  To  judge  of  its  inferiority  to 
the  matured  power  of  Shakspere,  deiJing 
with  a  somewhat  similar  theme,  it  should  be 
compared  with  the  *  Heniy  Y .*  The  question 
tiien  should  be  asked,  Will  the  possibk  differ^ 
enee  of  age  account  for  this  difference  of 
power  1  We  say.  possible^  for  we  haTe  no  evi- 
dence that  the  '  Edward  III.*  was  produced 
earlier  than  1696,  nor  have  we  evidenee  that 
the  ^  Henry  Y V  in  some  shape,  was  parodueed 
later.  Ulrid  considers  that  this  play  forms 
an  essential  introduction  to  that  series  of 
plays  commencing  with  'Bichard  II.*  If 
Shakspere  wrote  that  wonderful  series  upon 
a  plan  which  necessarily  induded  'Henry 
Y.,'  we  think  he  would  advisedly  have 
omitted '  Edward  III.  ;*  for  the  main  subject 
of  the  conquest  of  Franoe  would  be  included 
in  each  play.  The  concluding  observation 
of  TJlrici  is—^  Truly,  if  this  piece,  as  the 
English  critics  assert,  is  not  Shakspere^s 
own,  it  is  a  shame  for  them  that  they  have 
done  nothing  to  recover  from  forgetfiilness 
the  name  of  this  second  Shakspere^  this 
twin-brotheir  of  their  great  poet"  Resting 
this  opinion  upon  one  play  only,  the  expres- 
sion ''twin-brother"  has  somewhat  an  un- 
neeessaiy  strength.  Admitting,  which  we  do 
not,  that  the  best  scones  of  this  play  display 
the  same  poetical  power,  though  somewhat 
immatuie^  which  is  found  in  Shakspere's  his- 
torical plays,  there  is  one  thing  wanting  to 
make  the  writer  a  *^  twinrbrother,"  which  is 
found  in  aU  those  productions.  Where  is 
the  comidy  of  '  Edward  III.*  1  The  heroic 
of  Shakspere*s  histories  might  be  capable  of 
imitation;  but  the  genius  which  created 
Faulconbridge,  and  Cade,  and  Pistol,  and 
Fluellen  (Falstaff  is  out  of  the  question) 
could  not  be  approachedL 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  MBRBY  DEVIL  OP  EDMONTON. 


'Thb  Meny  Deuill  of  Edmonton:  Ab  it 
hath  been  Bundiy  times  acted  by  his  Maies- 
ties  Servants,  at  the  Qlobe  on  the  Banke- 
side,'  was  originally  published  in  1608. 
Kirkman,  a  bookseller,  first  affixed  Shak- 
spore's  name  to  it  in  his  catalogue.  In  '  The 
Gompanion  to  the  Playhouse,*  published  in 
1764,  it  is  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  a 
laborious  antiquazy,  Thomas  Ooxeter,  who 
died  in  1747,  to  have  been  written  by  Michael 
Drayton;  and  in  some  posthumous  papers 
of  another  diligent  inquirer  into  literary 
history,  Oldjrs,  the  same  assertion  is  ad- 
vanced. Charles  Lamb,  who  speaks  of  this 
play  with  a  warmth  of  admiration  which  is 
probably  carried  a  little  too  far-— and  which, 
indeed,  may  in  some  degree  be  attributed  to 
his  familiarity  with  the  quiet  rural  sceneiy 
of  Enfield,  Waltham,  Cheshunt,  and  Edmon- 
ton, in  which  places  the  story  is  laid — says, 
« I  wish  it  could  be  ascertained  that  Michael 
Drayton  was  the  author  of  this  piece :  it 
would  add  a  worthy  appendage  to  the  renown 
of  that  panegyrist  of  my  native  earth  ;  who 
has  gone  over  her  soil  (in  his  Polyolbion) 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  herald,  and  the  painful 
love  of  a  son  ;  who  has  not  left  a  rivulet  (so 
narrow  that  it  may  be  stepped  over)  without 
honourable  mention  ;  and  has  animated  hills 
and  streams  with  life  and  passion  above  the 
dreams  of  old  mythology."*  'The  Merry 
Devil*  was  undoubtedly  a  play  of  great 
popularity.  We  find,  from  the  account-books 
of  the  Bevels  at  Court,  that  it  was  acted 
before  the  King  in  the  same  year,  1618,  with 
*  Twelfth  Night  *  and  *  A  Winter's  Tale.*  In 
1616,  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Prologue  to  '  The 
Devil  is  an  Ass,*  thus  addresses  his  au- 
dience : — 

"  If  you  Tl  come 
To  see  new  pl&js,  pray  you  afford  us  room. 
And  show  this  but  the  same  fiice  you  have 

done 
Tour  dear  delighty '  The  Devil  of  Edmonton.' 

•  '  SpecimciM  of  En^lih  Dranuttic  PoeCi.' 


Its  popularity  seems  to  have  lasted  nrach 
longer :  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Edmund  Gay- 
ton,  in  1654^  in  his  '  Notes  on  Don  Quixote.*t 
The  belief  that  the  play  was  Shak^ere*s 
has  never  taken  any  root  in  England.  Some 
of  the  recent  German  critics,  however,  adopt 
it  as  his  without  any  hesitation.  Tieek  has 
translated  it;  and  he  says  that  it  un- 
doubtedly is  by  Shakspere,  and  must  have 
been  written  about  1600.  It  has  much  of 
the  tone^  he  thinks,  of  '  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,*  and  ''mine  host  of  the  Geoige" 
and  "mine  host  of  the  Garter**  are  alike. 
It  is  surprising  that  Tieck  does  not  see  that 
the  \nxt  character  is,  in  a  great  degree,  an 
imitation  of  the  other.  Shakspere,  in  the 
abundance  of  his  riches,  is  not  a  poet  who 
repeats  himself.  Horn  declares  that  Shak- 
spere*s  authorship  of  'The  Merry  Devil*  is 
incontestable.  Ulrici  admits  the  bare  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  a  very  youthful  work  of 
Shakspere's.  The  great  merits  on  the  con- 
trary, of  the  best  scenes  of  this  play  consists 
in  their  perfect  finish.  There  is  nothing 
careless  about  them ;  nothing  that  betrays 
the  veiy  young  adventurer  ;  the  writer  is  a 
master  of  his  art  to  the  extent  of  his  power. 
But  that  is  not  Shakspere's  power. 

Fuller,  in  his  '  Worthies,*  thus  records  the 
merits  of  Peter  Fabel,  the  hero  of  this  play : 
"  I  shall  probably  ofiend  the  gravity  of  some 
to  insert,  and  certainly  curiosity  of  others  to 
omit,  him.  Some  make  him  a  friar,  others  a 
lay  gentleman,  all  a  conceited  person,  who, 
with  his  merry  devices,  deceived  the  Devil, 
who  by  grace  may  be  resisted,  not  deceived 
by  wit.  If  a  grave  bishop  in  his  sermon, 
speaking  of  Brute's  coming  into  ihis  land, 
said  it  was  but  a  hruitf  I  hope  I  may  say 
without  offence  that  this  Fabel  was  but  a 
fable,  supposed  to  live  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Sixth.**  His  fame  is  more  con- 
fidingly recorded  in  the  Prologue  to  '  The 
Merry  Devil :' — 

t  Colliei^ « Annals  of  the  Sta«e,'  vol.  iii.  pu  417* 
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"  T  is  Peter  Fabel,  a  renofwned  acholar, 
Whose  fame  hath  still  been  hitherto  foigot 
By  all  the  writers  of  this  latter  age. 
In  Middlesex  his  birth  and  his  abode^ 
Not  fall  seven  miles  from  this  great  ftmoos 

city; 
That,  for  his  fame  in  sleights  and  magic  won, 
Was  call'd  the  Merry  Fiend  of  Edmonton. 
If  any  here  make  doubt  of  snch  a  name. 
In  Edmonton,  yet  fresh  nnto  this  day, 
Fix'd  in  the  wall  of  that  old  ancient  church, 
His  monument  remaineth  to  be  seen : 
His  memory  yet  in  the  mouths  of  men. 
That  whilst  he  lived  he  could  deceive  the 

devil." 

The  Prologue  goes  on  to  suppose  him  at 
Cambridge  at  the  hour  when  the  term  of  his 
compact  with  the  fiend  is  run  out.  We  are 
not  hera  to  look  for  the  terrible  solemnity  of 
the  similar  scene  in  Marlowe's  'Faustus;' 
but,  nevertheless,  that  before  us  is  written 
with  great  poetical  power.  Coreb,  the  spirit, 
thus  addresses* the  magician  :>— 

'*  Corth,  Why,  scholar,  this  is  the  hour  my 
date  expires ; 
I  must  depart,  and  come  to  claim  my  due. 

FabO,  Hah !  what  is  thy  due? 

Corefr.  Fabel,  thyself: 

Fabd.  0  let  not  darkness  hear  thee  speak 
that  word. 
Lest  that  with  force  it  hurry  hence  amain, 
And  leave  the  world  to  look  upon  my  woe: 
Yet  overwhelm  me  with  this  globe  of  earth. 
And  let  a  little  sparrow  with  her  bill 
Take  but  so  much  as  she  can  bear  away. 
That,  every  day  thus  losing  of  my  load, 
I  may  again,  in  time,  yet  hope  to  rise.** 

While  the  fiend  sits  down  in  the  necromantic 
chftir,  Fabel  thus  soliloquises  :— 

"Fabd,  0  that  this  soul,  that  cost  so  dear 

a  price 
As  the  dear  precious  blood  of  her  Redeemer, 
Inspired  with  knowledge,  should  by  that  alone, 
Which  makes  a  man  so  mean  unto  the  powers, 
Ev'n  lead  him  down  into  the  depth  of  hell ! 
When  men  in  their  own  praise  strive  to  know 

more 
Than  man  should  know ! 
For  this  alone  God  cast  the  angels  down. 
The  infinity  of  arts  is  like  a  Be% 
Into  which  when  man  will  take  in  hand  to 

sail 


Farther  than  reason  (which  should  be  his 

pilot) 
Hath  skill  to  guide  him,  losing  once  his  com* 

pass, 
He  falleth  to  such  deep  and  dangerous  whirl- 
pools, 
As  he  doth  lose  the  very  sight  of  heaven : 
The  more  he  strives  to  come  to  quiet  harbour. 
The  farther  still  he  finds  himself  f^m  land. 
Man,  striving  still  to  find  the  depth  of  evil, 
Seeking  to  be  a  God,  becomes  a  deviL** 

But  the  magician  has  tricked  the  fiend ;  the 
chair  holds  him  fiist,  and  the  condition  of 
release  is  a  respite  for  seven  years.  The 
supernatural  part  of  the  play  may  be  said 
here  to  end ;  for,  although  throughout  the 
latter  scenes  there  are  some  odd  mistakes 
produced  by  the  devices  of  Fabel,  they  are 
such  as  might  have  been  accomplished  by 
human  agency,  and  in  fact  appear  to  have 
been  so  accomplished.  Tieck  observes,  "  It 
in  quite  in  Shakspere's  manner  that  the 
magical  part  becomes  nearly  superfluous.*' 
This,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  not  in  Shak- 
spore's  manner.  In '  Hamlet,'  in '  Macbeih,' 
in  'The  Midsummer  Night's  Bream,'  in  'The 
Tempest,'  the  magical  or  supernatural  part 
is  so  intimately  allied  with  the  whole  action 
that  it  impels  the  entire  movement  of  the 
piece.  Shakspere  knew  too  well  the  sound- 
ness of  the  Horatian  maxim, — 

''  Nee  Deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus,"— 

to  produce  a  ghost,  a  witch,  or  a  fairy, 
without  necessity.  However,  the  magical 
part  here  finishes ;  and  we  are  introduced  to 
the  society  of  no  equivocal  mortal,  the  host 
of  the  George  at  Waltham.  Sir  Arthur 
Clare,  his  wife  Dorcas,  his  daughter  Millisent, 
and  his  son  Harry,  arrive  at  the  inn,  where 
the  host  says,  '*  Knights  and  lords  have  been 
drunk  in  my  house,  I  thank  the  destinies." 
This  company  have  arrived  at  the  George  to 
meet  Sir  Richard  Mounchensey,  and  his  son 
Raymond,  to  whom  Millisent  is  betrothed  ; 
but  old  Clare  informs  his  wife  that  he  is 
resolved  to  break  off  the  match,  to  send  his 
daughter  for  a  year  to  a  nunnery,  and  then 
to  bestow  her  upon  the  son  of  Sir  Ralph 
Jemingham.  Old  Mounchensey,  it  seems, 
has  fallen  upon  evil  days :— 
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"  CUurt.  For  look  jon,  wife,  the  riotoiu  old 
knight 
Hath  ovenran  his  anniiftl  reTe&ue, 
In  keeping  jolly  Christmas  all  the  year : 
The  noBtrik  of  his  chimneys  are  BtUl  stuff*d 
With  smoke  more  chaigeable  than  cane-to- 
bacco; 
His  hawks  devour  his  fittest  hogs,  whilst 

simple. 
His  leanest  cars  eat  his  hounds'  carrion. 
Besides^  I  heard  of  late  his  younger  brother, 
A  Turkey-merchant,  hath  sure  suck'd  the 

knight^ 
By  means  of  some  great  losses  on  the  sea: 
That  (yon  conceive  me)  before  Qod,  all 's 

nought^ 
His  seat  is  weak;  thus,  each  thing  rightly 

scann'd. 
You  11  see  a  flight,  wife,  shortly  of  his  land.** 

Fabel,  the  kind  magician,  who  has  been  the 
tutor  to  Baymond,  arrives  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Mounchensey  party.  He  knows 
the  plots  against  his  young  friend,  and  he  is 
determined  to  circumvent  them: — 

"  Baymond  Mounchensey,  boy,  have  thou  and  I 
Thus  long  at  Cambridge  read  the  libenl  arts, 
The  metaphysics,  magic,  and  those  parts 
Of  the  most  secret  deep  philosophy) 
Have  I  so  many  melancholy  nights 
Watched  (m  the  top  of  Peter-house  highest 

tower. 
And  come  we  back  unto  our  native  home. 
For  want  of  skill  to  loose  the  wench  thou 

lov'stl 
We  '11  first  hang  Envil*  in  such  rings  of  mist 
As  never  rose  from  any  dampish  fen; 
I  'II  make  the  brined  sea  to  rise  at  Ware, 
And    drown    the    maishes   unto    Stratford- 
bridge  : 
III  drive  the  deer  from  Waltham  in  their 

walks. 
And  scatter  them,  like  sheep,  in  every  field. 
We  may  perhaps  be  crossed ;  but,  if  we  be. 
He  shall  cross  the  devil  that  but  crones  me." 

Harry  dare,  Frank  Janin^^iam,  and  Bay- 
mond Mounchensey  are  strict  friends ;  and 
there  is  something  exceedingly  delightful  in 
the  manner  in  which  Baymond  throws  awaj 
ail  suspidoB,  and  the  others  resolve  to  stand 

•  BnTit—EulMd. 


by  their  friend,  whateyer  be  the  intrigues  of 
their  parents : — 


(( 


'/em.  Baymond  Mounchensey,  new  I  toneh 

thygri^ 

With  liie  true  feeling  of  a  zealous  friend. 
And  as  for  &ir  and  beauteous  Milliaent^ 
With  my  vain  breath  I  will  not  seek  to 

slubber 
Her  angel-like  perfections :  but  thou  know'st 
That  Essex  hath  the  saint  that  I  adoie : 
Where'er  didst  meet  me,  that  we  two  were 

jovial. 
But  like  a  wag  thou  hast  not  laugh'd  at  me, 
And  with  regardless  jesting  mock'd  my  lovel 
How  many  a  sad  and  weary  summer's  night 
My  sighs  have  drunk  the  dew  from  off  the 

earth. 
And  I  have  taught  the  nightingale  to  wake. 
And  from  the  meadows  sprung  the  eariy  lark 
An  hour  before  she  should  have  list  to  ring: 
I  have  loaded  the  poor  minutes  with  my 

moans, 
That  I  have  made  the  heavy  slow^pae^d  hours 
To  hang  like  heavy  dogs  upon  the  day. 
But,  dear  Mounchensey,  had  not  my  affection 
Seised  on  the  beauty  of  another  dame. 
Before  I'd  wrong  the  chase,  and  leave  the  love 
Of  one  so  worthy,  and  so  true  a  fiiend, 
I  will  abjure  both  beauty  and  her  sight> 
And  will  in  love  become  a  counterfeit 
Mcun.  Dear  Jemingham,  thou  hast  bogot 

my  life. 
And  from  the  mouth  of  hell,  where  now  I 

sate, 
I  feel  my  spirit  rebound  against  the  stars ; 
Thou  hset  conquered  me,  dear  friend,  in  my 

free  soul. 
There  time,  nor  death,  can  by  their  power 

control. 
Fabd,  Frank  Jemingham,  thou  art  a  gallant 

boy; 
And,  were  he  not  my  pupil,  I  would  say. 
He  were  as  fine  a  metall'd  gentleman. 
Of  as  free  spirit^  and  of  aa  fine  a  temper. 
As  is  in  England;  and  he  is  a  man 
That  veiy  richly  may  deserve  thy  love. 
But,  noble  Clare,  thia  while  of  our  disoouiae. 
What  may  Mounchensey's  honour  to  thyself 
Exact  upon  the  measure  of  thy  giacel 

Y<nmg  CUurt,   Baymond  MounduDse^,  I 

would  have  thee  know, 
He  does  not  breathe  thia  air,  whose  love  I 

cherish. 
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And 


■ovi  I  Wf«^  man  thai  Houn- 


9<v  ever  Ib  inj  life  did  «e  Um 
WlMim,  fer  kit  wit  od  nany  Tiftvow  pute, 
I  tluBk  nora  worlhj  of  my  lielei^  tofe^ 
Bat^  sinee  the  matter  growB  imta  tUe  pMi» 
f  rnwH  not  teem  to  cram  my  felltei^  vfll ; 
fiat  when  thoa  list  to  visit  her  bj  nlg^t^ 
Mj  home  is  mddled,  and  tlm  lUble  door 

at  thyplea- 


In  honest  msnage  wed  her  franUy,  boy » 
And  if  thoa  getVst  her,  lad,  God  gh«  tbM  Jo  J. 
JtfoiM.  Then,  care  awayl  let  fiite  my  fell 
pretend, 
Back'd  with  the  feyoais  of  ao  tnie  a  feiend." 

Charles  Lamb,  who  gives  tbe  whole  of  this 
scene  in  his  'Specimens,*  speaks  of  it  zap- 
turousl J : — *^  This  scene  has  much  of  Shak- 
speare's  manner  in  the  sweetness  and  good- 
natuxedness  of  it.  It  seems  written  to  make 
the  reader  happy.  Few  of  our  dramatists  or 
novelists  have  attended  enough  to  tins.  They 
torture  and  wound  us  abundantly.  They  are 
economists  only  in  delight.  Nothing  oan  be 
finer,  more  gentlemanlike,  and  nobl^  than 
the  conversation  and  compliments  of  these 
young  men.  How  delicious  is  Raymond 
MoundkOBsey's  forgetting,  in  his  fean,  that 
Jemingham  has  a '  saint  in  Essex  ;*  and  how 
sweetly  his  friend  reminds  him  !*** 

The  ancient  plotters,  Clare  and  Jemingham, 
are  drawn  as  re^  politic  but  not  over-wise 
fathers.  There  is,  however,  very  little  thiat 
is  harsh  or  revolting  in  their  natures.  They 
put  out  their  feelers  of  worldly  cunning 
timidly,  and  they  draw  them  in  with  con- 
siderable ai^ehension  when  they  see  danger 
and  difficulty  before  them.  All  this  is  in 
harmony  with  the  thorough  good  humour  of 
the  whole  drama.  The  only  person  who  is 
angry  is  Old  Mounchensey : — 

"  CUtre,  I  do  not  hold  thy  offer  competent ; 
Nor  do  I  like  the  aasoranoe  of  thy  land. 
The  title  is  so  bnongled  with  thy  debts. 
(HdMom.  Too  good  for  tbse:  and^knigfat, 
then  knew%t  it  well, 
I  fewn'd  not  on  thee  for  thy  goods^  not  I, 
T  was  thine  own  motion ;  that  thy  wife  doth 
know. 
Ladff  OUurt.  Hwbaad,  it  was  so;  he  Hes 
not  in  that 


Cl»e  Hold  thy  ehat^  qi 

OfdMamL  To  which  I  heaikened  willingly, 
and  the  rather, 
Beeaon  I  was  persoaded  it  proeeeded 
From  love  then  boiest  to  mo  and  to  my  boy; 
And  gavest  him  free  aeooai  onto  thy  hooae. 
Where  he  hath  not  behaved  him  to  thy  child 
But  aa  befits  a  gentleman  to  do: 
Nor  is  my  poor  distressed  state  ao  low 
That  1 11  shut  ap  my  doois,  I  wanant  thoe. 

CZore.  Let  it  saffios^  Monneheassy,  I  mis- 
like  it; 
Nor  think  thy  son  a  maieh  fit  fer  my  child. 

OULMimL  I  tett  thee,  CSaie,  his  bkwd  is 
good  and  dear 
A  s  the  best  drop  that  panteth  in  ihj  veins : 
But  for  this  maid,  thy  feir  and  virtuona  child, 
She  is  no  more  disparaged  by  thy  bassBBSs, 
Than  the  most  orient  and  the  predooa  Jewel, 
Which  still  retains  his  lostre  and  Us  beauty 
Although  a  dave  were  owner  of  the 


For  his  **  frantic  and  untamed  passion** 
Fabel  reproves  him.  The  comic  scenes  which 
now  occur  are  exceedingly  liyely.  If  the  wit 
is  not  of  the  highest  order,  there  is  real  fun 
and  Tory  little  coarsoness.  We  are  thrown 
into  tl^e  midst  of  a  jolly  set,  stealers  of 
Tenison  in  Enfield  Chase,  of  whom  the  leader 
is  Sir  John^  the  priest  of  Snfield.  His 
humour  consists  of  applying  a  somewhat 
pious  sentence  upon  ereiy  occasion — "  Hem, 
grass  and  bay — ^we  are  all  mortal — let  *s  live 
till  we  die,  and  be  merry,  and  there's  an 
end.**  Mine  host  of  the  George  is  an  asso- 
date  of  this  goodly  fraternity.  The  comedy 
is  not  orerloaded,  and  is  rery  judidously 
brought  in  to  the  relief  of  the  main  action. 
We  have  next  the  introduction  of  MUlisent 
to  the  Prioress  of  Cheston  (Cheshunt) : — 

"Lady  Clare,  Madam, 
The  love  unto  this  holy  sisterhood, 
And  our  confirmed  opinion  of  your  seal, 
Hath  truly  won  us  to  bestow  our  child 
Bather  on  this  than  any  neighbouring  cell. 
'  Pfiorm,  Jesus'  daughter  I  Haiy'a  child  I 
Holy  matron  1  woman  mild  I 
For  thee  a  mass  shall  stUl  be  said, 
Bvery  sister  drop  a  bead ; 
And  those  again  succeeding  them 
For  yea  shall  sing  a  requiem. 
Sir  Arthur,  Kadam,  for  a  twdvemonth's 
approbation, 
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We  mean  to  make  this  trial  of  our  child. 
Tour  care,  and  our  dear  bleasing,  in  mean 

time, 
We  pray  may  prosper  this  intended  work. 

Prioress,  May  your  happy  soul  be  blithe. 
That  so  truly  pay  your  tithe : 
He  that  many  children  gaye, 
'T  is  fit  that  he  one  child  should  haye. 
Then,  fair  viigin,  hear  my  spell, 
For  I  must  your  duty  telL 

MUUsenL  Good  men  and  true,  stand  to- 
gether. 
And  hear  your  charge. 

Prioress.  Firsts  a  mornings  take  your  book. 
The  glass  wherein  yourself  must  look ; 
Your  young  thoughts,  so  proud  and  jolly. 
Must  be  turned  to  motions  holy; 
For  your  busk  attires,  and  toys, 
Haye  your  thoughts  on  heayenly  joys : 
And  for  all  your  follies  past 
You  must  do  penance,  pny,  and  fast, 
*    You  must  read  the  morning  mass, 
You  must  creep  unto  the  cross. 
Put  cold  ashes  on  your  head, 
Haye  a  hair-cloth  for  your  bed ; 
Bind  your  beads,  and  tell  your  needs, 
Your  holy  ayes,  and  your  creeds: 
Holy  maid,  this  must  be  done. 
If  you  mean  to  liye  a  nun." 

The  sweetness  of  some  of  these  lines  argues 
the  practised  poet.  Indeed  the  whole  play 
is  remarkable  for  its  elegance  rather  than  its 
force ;  and  it  appears  to  us  exactly  such  a 
performance  as  was  within  the  range  of 
Drayton*B  powers.  The  deyice  of  Fabel 
proceeds,  in  the  appearance  of  Raymond 
Mounchensey  disguised  as  a  friar.  Sir  Arthur 
Clare  has  disclosed  to  him  all  his  projects. 
The  ''holy  young  noyice"  proceeds  to  the 
priory  as  a  yisitor  sent  from  Waltham  House 
to  ascertain  whether  Millisent  is  about  to 
take  the  yell  ^  from  conscience  and  deyotion." 
The  deyice  succeeds,  and  the  loyers  are  left 
together : — 

"Jfottfi.  Life  of  my  soul !  bright  angel  1 
Millisent  What  means  the  friar? 
Moun.  OMiUisentI  'tis  I. 
liiUiseni.  My  heart  misgiyes  me;  I  should 
know  that  yoice. 
Youl  who  are  yoni  the  holy  Yiigin  bless  me ! 
Tell  me  your  name ;  yon  shall  ere  you  confess 
me. 


MowL  Mounchensey,  thy  true  friend. 

MiUisent  My  Raymond !  my  dear  heart ! 
Sweet  life,  giyie  leaye  to  my  distracted  soul 
To  wake  a  little  from  this  swoon  of  joy. 
By  what  means  earnest  thou  to  assume  this 
shape  1 

Mcun,  By  means  of  Peter  FabeV  my  kind 
tutor. 
Who,  in  the  habit  of  friar  Hildenham, 
Frank  Jemingham's  old  friend  and  oonlessor. 
Plotted  by  Frank,  by  Fabel,  and  myself 
And  so  deliyex'd  to  Sir  Arthur  Clare, 
Who  brought  me  here  unto  the  abbey-gate. 
To  be  his  nun-made  daughter's  yisitor. 

MUUsenL  You  are  all  sweet  traitora  to  my 
poor  old  &ther. 

0  my  dear  life,  I  was  a  dreamed  to-night, 
That»  as  I  was  praying  in  my  psalter. 
There  came  a  spirit  unto  me,  as  I  kneel'd. 
And  by  his  strong  persuasions  tempted  me 
To  leaye  this  nunnery:  and  methought 
He  came  in  the  most  glorious  angel  shape 
That  mortal  eye  did  oyer  look  upon. 

Ha !  thou  art  sure  that  spirit,  for  there 's  no 
form 

Is  in  mine  eye  so  glorious  as  thine  own. 
Maun,  0  thou  idolatress,  that  dost  this 
worship 

To  him  whose  likeness  is  but  praise  of  thee ! 

Thou  bright  unsetting  star,  which,  through 
thisyeil, 

For  yeiy  enyy  mak'st  the  sun  look  pale. 
MiUisent,  Well,  yisitor,  lest  that  perhaps 
my  mother 

Should  think  the  friar  too  strict  in  his  de- 
crees, 

1  this  confess  to  my  sweet  ghostly  &ther; 
If  chaste  pure  loye  be  sin,  I  must  confess 

I  haye  oflfended  three  years  now  with  thee. 

Movn,  But  do  you  yet  repent  you  of  the 
samel 

MiUisenL  T  faith  I  cannot. 

Moun,  Nor  will  I  abeolye  thee 

Of  that  sweet  sin,  though  it  be  yenial : 
Yet  haye  the  penance  of  a  thousand  kisses; 
And  I  exyoin  yon  to  this  pUgrimage : — 
That  in  the  eyening  you  bestow  yourself 
Here  in  the  walk  near  to  the  wiUow-ground, 
Where  I  H  be  ready  both  with  men  and 

horse 
To  wait  your  coming,  and  conyey  you  hence 
Unto  a  lodge  I  haye  in  Enfield  Chase: 
No  more  reply  if  that  you  yield  consent : 
I  see  more  eyes  upon  our  stay  are  bent 
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MiUisenL  Sweet  life,  fiuewell?  't  is  done, 
let  that  suffice ; 
What  my  tongue  iiEuls,  I  send  thee  by  mine 
eyes." 

The  Totaress  is  carried  off  by  her  brother 
and  Jemingham ;  but  in  the  darkness  of  the 
nig^t  they  lose  their  way,  and  encounter  the 
deer^stealers  and  the  keepers.  A.  friendly 
forester,  howerer,  assists  them,  and  they 
reach  Bnfield  in  safety.  Not  so  fortunate 
are  Sir  Arthur  and  Sir  Ralph,  who  are  in 
pursuit  of  the  unwilling  nun.  They  are 
roughly  treated  by  the  keepers,  and,  after  a 
night  of  toil,  find  a  resting-place  at  Waltham. 
The  priest  and  his  companions  are  terrified 
by  their  encounters  in  the  Chase :  the  lady 
in  white,  who  has  been  hiding  from  them,  is 
taken  for  a  spirit ;  and  the  sexton  has  seen 
a  vision  in  the  church-porch.  The  morning 
howerer  aniyes,  and  we  see  ^  Sir  Arthur 
Glare  and  Sir  Ralph  Jemingham  trussing 
their  points,  as  newly  up."  They  had  made 
good  their  retreat,  as  they  fancied,  to  the 
inn  of  mine  host  of  the  Qeorge,  but  the 
merry  devil  of  Edmonton  had  set  the  host 
and  the  smith  to  change  the  sign  of  the 
house  with  that  of  another  inn ;  and  at  the 
real  George  the  lovers  were  being  happily 
married  by  the  Tenison-stealing  priest,  in 
the  company  of  their  faithful  friends.  Sir 
Arthur  and  Sir  Ralph  are  of  course  yery 
angry  when  the  truth  is  made  known ;  but 
reconcilement  and  peace  are  soon  accom- 
plished : — 

'*Fabel,  To  end  this  difference,  know,  at 

first  I  knew 
What  you  intended,  ere  your  love  took  flight 
From   old  Moonchenaey:   you.  Sir  Arthur 

Clare, 
Were  minded  to  have  married  this  sweet 

beauty 
To  young  Frank  Jemingham.    To  cross  this 

match 
I  used  some  pretty  sleights,  but»  I  protest, 


Such  as  but  sat  upon  the  skirts  of  art; 
Ko  conjurations,  nor  such  weighty  spells 
As  tie  the  soul  to  their  performancy; 
These,  for  his  loye  who  once  was  my  dear 

pupU, 
Have  I  effected.  Now,  methinks„  't  is  strange 
That  you,  being  old  in  wisdom,  should  thus 

knit 
Tour  forehead  on  this  match;  since  reason 

Ms, 
No  law  can  curb  the  loyer's  rash  attempt; 
Years,  in  resisting  this,  are  sadly  spent: 
Smile  then  upon  your  daughter  and  kind  son. 
And  let  our  toil  to  future  ages  proye. 
The  Devil  of  Edmonton  did  good  in  love. 
Sir  Arthur.  Well,  't  is  in  vain  to  cross  the 

proyidence: 
Dear  son,  I  take  thee  up  into  my  heart; 
lUse,  daughter,  this  is  a  kind  fiathef  s  part 
ffost.  Why,  Sir  Geoige,  send  for  Spindle's 

noise  presently : 
Ha!  ere 't  be  night  1 11  serve  the  good  Duke 

of  Norfolk. 
Sir  John.  Grass  and  hay,  mine  Jiost;  let's 
live  till  we  die,  and  be  merry,  and  there's  an 
end." 

We  lament  with  Tieck  that  the  continua- 
tion of  the  career  of  'The  Merry  Devil*  is 
possibly  lost.  We  imagine  that  we  should 
have  seen  him  expiating  his  fault  by  doing 
as  much  good  to  his  fellow-mortals  as  he 
could  accomplish  without  the  aid  of  necro- 
mancy. Old  Weever,  in  his  *  Funeral  Monu- 
ments,' has  no  great  faith  in  his  art  magic : 
"  Here  (at  Edmonton)  lieth  interred  under  a 
seemelie  Tome,  without  Inscription,  the  Body 
of  Peter  Fabell  (as  the  report  goes)  upon 
whom  this  Fable  was  fathered,  that  he  by 
his  wittie  devises  beguiled  the  devill:  belike 
he  was  some  ingenious  conceited  gentleman, 
who  did  use  some  sleighty  trickes  for  his 
owne  disports.  He  lived  and  died  in  the 
raigne  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  saith  the  booke 
of  his  merry  pranks.*^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 
AS  TOTT  LIKE  IT. 


'  As  Tou  Like  It  *  was  firsfc  printed  in  the 
folio  collection  of  1623. 

The  exact  date  of  this  comedy  cannot  be 
fixed,  but  there  ia  no  doubt  Uiat  it  belongs 
to  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  seyenteenth 
centuiy.     It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list 
published  by  Meres  in  1598 ;  and  there  is  an 
alluflion  in  the  comedy  which  fixes  the  limits 
of  its  date  in  the  other  direction :  *^  I  will 
weep  for  nothing/*  says  Rosalind, '^  lilro  Diajia 
in  the  fimntain.*'    The  cross  in  West<^eap, 
originally  erected  by  Edward  I.,  was  recon- 
structed tin  the  reign  of  Heniy  YI.,  and  con- 
verted to  the  useful  purpose  of  a  conduit. 
The  images  about  the  cross  were  often  broken 
and  defaced,  probably  by  the  misdirected 
zeal   of  the  early  rrformers;  aad  so  the 
heathen  deities  were  called  in,  and  in  1^^, 
according  to  Stow,  was  set  up  *'  an  alabaster 
image  of  Diana,  and  water  conveyed  from 
the  Thames  prilling  from  her  breast."    Stow 
gives  us  this  information  in  1599 ;  but  in 
1603,  when  the  second  edition  of  his  'Survey 
of  London*  was  published,  the  glories  of 
Diana  were  passed  away ;  her  fountain  was 
no  longer  '' prilling."    "  The  same  is  ofttimes 
dried  up,  and  now    decayed,"  says    Stow. 
There  can   be   no  doubt  that  IHsoa  was 
included  in  the  popular  hatred  of  this  unfor- 
tunate cross ;  for  although  Elizabeth,  on  the 
24th  September,  1600,  sent  a  special  com- 
mand  to    the   city  respecting   ''the   con- 
tinuance of  that  monument,"  in  accordance 
with  which  it  was   again  repaired,  gilded, 
and    cleansed    from    dust,    "about    twelve 
nights  following  the  image  of  our  Lady  was 
again  defaced  by  plucking  off  her  crown,  and 
ahnost  her  head."    When  Rosalind  made  the 
allusion  to  Diana  in  the  fountain,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  the  fountain  was  not  "  dried 
up. 


If  we  were  to  accept  the  oiaoukr  deosioBs 
of  ganaer^and^Steevens,  as  to  the  somees 
fsom^which  Shakspere  (ierived  the  stray  of 
<  As  Yon  Like  It,'  we  might  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject very  briefly.    The  one  says,  with  his 
usual  pedantic  insolence^  " '  As  You  Like  It  * 
was  certainly  berrowed,  if  we  beUeve  Dr. 
Qrey  and  Mr.  Upton,  firam  the '  Coke's  Tale 
of  Qamelyn,'  which,  by  the  way,  was  not 
printed  till  a  century  af tarwaaEd,  when,  in 
tiuth,  the  old  bard,  who  was  no  hunter  of 
MS8.,     contented     hioMslf     solely    with 
Lodge's   'Roaalynd,    «r    Suphues'    Qolden 
Legacy e,'  quarto,  1590."*     Thus  "the  old 
bard,"  meaning  Shakspere,  did  not  take  the 
trouble  of  doing,  or  was  incapable  of  doing, 
what  another  old  bard,  Lodge  (first  a  player, 
and  afterwards  a  naval  surgeon),  did  with 
great  oare--'Oonsiilt  the  mamiscript  copy  of 
.an  old  English  tale  attributed,  bat  supposed 
iBOOorectly  so^  to  Oiaacer.    In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  Dr.  Fanner,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  looking  at  the '  Tale  of  Gamalyn,'  in  the 
endeavour  to  find  some  traces  of  ffliakspere. 
Steevens  disposes  of  Lodge's  '  Rosalynd'  in 
as   summary    a   way   as   Farmer   does  of 
'Gamelyn.'      ''Shakespeare    has    followed 
Lodge's  novel   more   exactly  than  is    his 
general  custom  when  he  is  indebted  to  such 
worthless  origuoals,  and  has  sketched  some  of 
his  principal  characters  and  borrowed  a  few 
expressions  from  it.     The  imitatioiis,  &&, 
however,  are  in  general  too  insignificant  to 
merit  transcription."    All  this  is  very  un- 
scrupulous, ignorant,  and  tasteless.    Lodge's 
'  Rosalynd  *   ia   not   a   worthless    original ;. 
Shakspere's  imitations  of  it  are  not  insigni- 
ficant.   Lodge's  novel  is,  in  many  respects, 
however  quaint  and  pedantic,  informed  with 

*  '  EiUT  oo  the  LMniing  of  Shakspeare,  BosweU'a 
Edition,  p.  814. 
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a  bright  poetical  spirit,  and  possesses  a  pas- 
toral charm  which  may  occasionally  be  com- 
pared with  the  best  parts  of  Sydney's 
Arcadia.'  Lodge  most  scrupulously  follows 
the  'Tale  of  Qamelyn/  as  fiur  as  that  poem 
would  harmonise  with  other  parts  of  his 
story  whidi  we  may  consider  to  be  his  own 
ininention.  But  he  has  added  so  much  that 
is  new,  in  the  ereation  of  the  incident  of  the 
banished  king,  the  adTcntures  of  Rosalynd 
and  Alinda  (Cdia)  in  the  forest,  the  passion 
of  Resader  (Orlando),  and  the  pretty  mistake 
of  Phebe  arising  out  of  the  disguise  of 
Rstalynd,  that  it  is  nothing  less  than  absurd 
to  consider  Shakspere's  obligations  to  him  as 
insignificant.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  two 
instanoes  where  Shakspere  founded  dramas 


upon  the  novels  of  two  contemp<MraTy  English     auil    SlOTsgere—vmo^^e    it    remembered^ 


writers,  the  'Rosalynd'  of  Lodge,  and  the 


of  his  fellow-poets,  eren  in  a  more  remark- 
able way  than  if,  using  the  common  language 
of  criticism,  we  might  call  the  'As  You  Like 
It '  and  the  '  Winter's  Tale '  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  especially  in  the  exquisite  taste  with 
which  he  combines  old  materials  with  new, 
narrates  what  is  unfit  to  be  dramatically 
represented,  represents  what  he  finds  nar- 
rated, infbnns  the  actors  with  the  most  lively 
and  discriminating  touches  of  character,  and 
throws  OTer  the  whole  the  rich  light  of  his 
poetry  and  his  philosophy.  We  believe  that 
our  readers  will  not,  in  this  point  of  view 
consider  the  space  ill  bestowed  which  we 
shall  devote  to  an  analysis  of  Lodge's 
'  Rosalynd,'  as  compared  with  the  '  As  Tou 
Like  It.'  * 

«  The  Coke's  Tale  of  Gamelyn,"  says  Tyr- 
whitti  "  is  not  to  be  fotmd  in  any  of  tEe 
USSTof  the  first  authority  ;  and  the  manner, 

*  A  repriatof  this  nnoonunooly  nM  timet  fonns  part  of 
a  Mrlcs  entitled  <  Shaknpcare's  Library,  a  Ciriieetioa  ofthe 
Roroancet*  Novell,  and  Histotlei  used  by  Shaketpeate  aa 
the  Foundation  of  his  Dramas.  Now  tnt  ooUected  and 
accurately  reprinted  ftom  the  Orl^al  Bdltlons,  with  In- 
trodnctoiy  Nbilecs  by  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.A.'  Such 
a  work,  to  edited,  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  students 
and  loren  of  Shakqiere. 


style,  and  versification,  all  prove  it  to  have 
been  the  work  of  an  author  much  inferior  to 
Ohaucer."  He  adds — ^  As  a  relique  of  our 
ancient  poetry,  and  the  foundation,  perhaps, 
of  Shakespeare's  '  As  You  Like  It,'  I  could 
have  wished  to  see  it  more  accurately  printed 
than  it  is  in  the  only  edition  which  we  have 
of  it."t  Of  the  antiquity  of  the  poem  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  It  not  only  employs  £be 
old  language  in  the  old  spirit,  but  its  con- 
ception of  the  heroic  character  is  altogether 
that  of  a  rude  age,  when  deeds  of  violence 
did  not  present  themselves  to  the  imagina- 
tion as  any  other  than  the  natural  accom- 
paniments of  bodily  strength  and  undaunted 

courage.      TltftrA  \i^  jpnfhin^  ]tPOrf  r<^TYiar1rn.h]A 

than  the  "difterent  modes  in  which  Lod^e 


were   contemporaries,   and   therefore,   with 


Paadosto'  of  Greene,  he  offered  a  HsM»i<^ft<^"  ^^^^xc^p^fffa  j^f  the  differences  of  their  iu-, 
homa|pB  to  their  genius,  by  adopting  their  dividual'  habits  of  thought,  to  be  sugposed^ 
incidents  with  great  fidelity.  But  in  the  equally  capable  of  modifying  their  impyes- 
l»oces8  of  convertinff  a  nairative  into  a  sions  by  the  associations  of  a  different  st^ 
drama  he  manifests  the  wonderful  superiority  of  society— -have  dealt  with  their  common 
of  his  powers  over  those  of  the  most  gifted '  '"oHgliiiL  Jin  i£e  ^  Tide  of  Gamelyn,'  an  old 


'doughfyKnight,  Sir  Johan  of  Boundis,  is  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  directs  certain  ^' wise 
knights"  to  settle  how  he  shall  divide  his 
goods  amongst  his  three  sons.  The  division 
which  they  make  is,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  not  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  &ther, 
and  he  thus  decrees  that  his  land  shall  be 
divided  otherwise  than  the  friends  had 
willed: — 

"  For  Godd  'is  love,  my  neighbouris, 
Standeith  ye  slid  still, 
And  I  will  delin  my  londe 
After  my  own^  will 

Johan  myn  eldest  sone  shall 
Yhav^  plowls  five, 
That  was  my  iadir's  heritage 
While  that  he  was  on  live ; 

And  middillist  Bonh  shall 
Five  plowis  have  of  lond 
That  I  holpe  for  to  gettin 
With  myn  own  rights  bond; 

And  all  myn  otiur  purcbaais 
Of  landjs  and  of  ledes 
That  I  bequcthd  Gamelyn 
And  all  my  gode  stedes.'* 

f  Introductory  Discourse  tothe'Cantertmry  Talcs.* 
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Aooordiog  to  Lodge*0  ^Bosaljod,'  Sir  John 
of  BourdeauXy  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow 
knighta  of  Malta,  calls  his  sons  before  him, 
and  thus  directs  :— 

"  As  I  leave  you  some  fiiding  pelf  to  counter- 
check poverty,  bo  I  will  bequeath  you  infallible 
precepts  that  shall  lead  you  unto  virtue.  Firat, 
therefore,  unto  thee,  Sdadyne,  the  eldest,  and 
therefore  the  chiefest  pillar  of  my  house,  wherein 
should  be  engnved  as  well  the  excellency  of 
thy  &thet^s  qualities,  as  the  ecential  fortune  of 
his  proportion,  to  thee  I  give  fourteen  plough- 
lands^  with  all  my  manor-houses  and  richest 
plate.  Next,  unto  Femandine  I  bequeath  twelve 
ploughlands.  But,  unto  Rosader,  Uie  youngest, 
I  give  my  horse,  my  armour,  and  my  lance,  with 
sixteen  ploughlands  ;'for,  if  the  inward  thoughts 
be  discovered  by  outward  shadows,  Rosader  will 
exceed  you  all  in  bounty  and  honour.** 

The  Orlando  of  Shakspere  thus  describes 
hb  legacy :— > 

"As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this 
fashion  bequeathed  me  by  will,  but  poor  a  thou- 
sand crowns;  and,  as  thou  say'st,  chaiged  my 
brother,  on  his  blessing,  to  breed  me  well.*' 

The  entire  difference  of  the  conception  of 
character  between  the  Orlando  of  Shakspere 
and  the  Rosader  of  Lodge  follows  this  dif^ 
fexenoe  in  the  statement  of  the  father^s  bo- 
quest.  Shakspere,  we  have  no  doubt,  was 
led  to  this  difference  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  original  tale.  We  do  not  believe  that 
he  **  was  no  hunter  of  MSS."  The  mode  in 
which  the  friends  of  the  old  doughty  knight 
disposed  of  his  wealth  was  this : — 

"  For  to  delin  them  al  too  on 
That  was  ther  only  thouj^t^ 
And  for  that  Gamelyn  yongist  was 
He  shuld^  havin  nought,*' 

We  see  at  once  that  the  course  which  Shak- 
spere has  taken  was  necessary  to  his  concep- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  younger  brother. 
Because  his  brother  neglected  to  breed  him 
well,  there  begins  his  sadness : — 

"  My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give 
me  good  education :  you  have  trained  me  like  a 
peasant,  obscuring  and  hiding  me  from  all  gentle- 
manlike qualities:  the  spirit  of  my  &ther  growa 
strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it : 


therefore  allow  me  such  exercises  as  may  become 
a  gentleman,  or  give  me  the  poor  ailottery  my 
&ther  left  me  by  testament;  with  that  I  will  go 
buy  my  fortunes." 

With  the  exception  of  the  slight  burst  of 
violence  at  the  insolence  of  his  elder  brother, 
the  youngest  son  of  Shakspere  is  perfectly 
submissive,  unrepining  at  his  fortunes,  with- 
out revenge.  In  the  *  Tale  of  Gamelyn,*  and 
in  Lodge's  version  of  it,  the  youngest  son 
being  endowed  more  largely  than  his  elder 
brother,  there  is  a  perpetual  contest  for  power 
going  forward.  The  elder  brother  is  envious 
at  the  younger  being  preferred ;  the  younger 
is  indignant  that  the  cunning  of  the  elder 
deprives  him  of  the  advantages  of  his  father's 
testament.  It  is  singular  how  closely  Lodge 
has  here  copied  the  old  tale.  In  his  preface 
he  says, — 

"  Having,  with  Captain  Claike,  made  a  voyage 
to  the  islands  of  Teroeras  and  the  Canaries,  to 
beguile  the  time  with  labour  I  write  this  book ; 
rough,  as  hatched  in  the  storms  of  the  ocean, 
and  feathered  in  the  suige  of  many  perilous 


It  is  quite  clear  that  he  had  in  his  cabin  a  copy 
in  manuscript  of  the  old  '  Tale  of  Qamelyn.' 
For  example: — 

"  Gamelyn  stode  upon  a  day 
In  his  brotheris  yerde, 
And  he  began  tpWi  his  honde 
To  handUin  his  herdeT 

m 

Compare  Lodge: — 

."  With  thai,  casting  up  his  hand,  Jiejell  hair 
upon  his  face,  and,  perceiving  his  beard  to  bud, 
for  choler  he  began  to  blush,  and  swore  to 
himself  he  would  be  no  more  subject  to  such 
slavery." 

Again:— 

"  After  came  his  brothir  in 
Twalkyng  statelich  thare, 
And  seidd  unto  Gamelyn 
What  f  is  our  meU  yore  f 

Tho  Gamelyn  ywrothid  hym. 
And  swore  by  Goddis  boke. 
Thou  shalt  y  go,  bake,  luke,  thy  self; 
I  wol  not  be  thy  coke." 

The  parallel  passage  in  Lodge  is  as  follows : — 

"  As  thus  he  was  ruminating  of  his  melancholy 
passions,  in  came  Saladyne  with  his  men,  and 
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seeing  his  brother  in  a  brown  study,  and  to 
forget  his  wonted  reverence,  thought  to  shake 
him  oat  of  his  dumps  thus.  '  Sirnth/  quoth  he, 
'  what^  is  your  heart  on  your  halfpenny,  or  are 
yon  saying  a  dirge  for  your  father's  soul)  what, 
ia  my  dinner  ready?*  At  this  question  Rosader, 
turning  his  head  askance,  and  bending  his  brows 
as  if  anger  there  had  ploughed  the  furrows  of  her 
wmth,  with  his  eyes  full  of  fire,  he  made  this  re- 
ply: *Do8t  ihau  <uk  me,  8aladyne,for  thy  coles? 
ask  some  of  thy  €kurla  loAo  are  JU  for  euch  an 

In  the  'Tale  of  Gamelyn,*  which  continues 
to  be  almost  literally  followed  by  Lodge,  we 
have  now  a  terrible  conflict  between  the  two 
brothers.  The  elder  calls  his  men  to  bind 
and  beat ;  the  younger  seizes  **  a  pestill/' 
(Lodge  calls  it  "a  rake,") 

"  And  droffe  all  his  brother's  men 
Right  Bone  on  a  hope." 

Bat  there  is  a  touch  of  nature  in  the  old 
tale,  equal  in  its  pathos  to  the  most  beau- 
tiful things  in  our  ancient  ballads,  which 
we  look  for  in  rain  in  Lodge,  but  which 
unquestionably  entered  into  Shakspere*s 
conception  of  the  generous  and  forgiying 
Orlando : — 

"  The  knights  thoughtin  on  traison 
But  Oamdyn  on  none. 
And  voemt  and  kiaeid  his  brothir, 
And  then  they  were  at  one.** 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  incident  of  the 
wrestling.  In  the  old  tale  there  is  no 
treacherous  agreement  between  the  elder 
brother  and  the  wrestler.  The  knight  simply 
wishes  that  Gamelyn 

"  mights  brekin  his  nek 
In  that  ilk  wrestUing/' 

But  in  Lodge  we  have  the  incident  which  is 
dramatised  in  'As  You  Like  It»'  Act  I., 
Scene  1. 

"  Saladyne,  hearing  of  this,  thinking  now  not 
to  let  the  ball  fidl  to  the  ground,  but  to  take 
opportunity  by  the  forehead,  fint  by  secret 
means  convented  with  the  Norman,  and  procuied 
him  with  rich  rewards  to  swear  that  if  Bosader 
came  within  his  claws  he  would  never  more 
return  to  quarrel  with  Saladyne  for  his 
sions." 


But  we  turn  again  to  the  old  tale^  and  we 
find  that  Shakspere  avails  himself  of  whatever 
exists  in  that  story  suited  for  his  dramatic 
object;  although  Lodge  may  have  given  a 
different  version  of  it.  With  that  car«  with 
which  he  distinguishes  between  what  is 
necessary  as  a  preparation  for  a  dramatic 
incident,  and  the  exhibition  of  another 
incident  not  essentially  dramatic,  he  engages 
our  sympathy  for  Orlando  by  narrating  the 
triumph  of  the  wrestler  over  the  old  man's 
three  sons ; — 

"Yonder  they  lie;  the  poor  old  man,  their 
&ther,  making  such  pUifvl  dole  over  them,  that 
all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with  weeping." 

When  Gamelyn  arrived  at  the  wrestling-place, 
he  lighted  down  from  his  steed  and  stood  upon 
the  grass ; — 

"  And  ther  he  herd  a  frankelyn 
Weloway  for  to  sing. 
And  heganin  all  hitiirly 
His  handisfoT  to  wring,** 

Here  we  trace  Shakspere ;  in  Lodge  we  lose 
him. 

"At  this  unlooked-for  massacre  the  people 
murmured,  and  were  all  in  a  deep  passion  of 
pity;  but  the  franklin,  fiither  unto  these,  never 
changed  his  countenance,  but  as  a  man  of 
courageous  resolution  took  up  the  bodies  of  his 
sons  without  show  of  outward  discontent" 

Farther,  in  Lodge,  when  the  champion 
approaches  Rosader,  he  simply  gives  him  a 
shake  by  the  shoulder;  in  'As  You  Like  It* 
he  mocks  Orlando  with  taunting  speeches; 
and  so  in  Gamelyn  he  starts  towards  the 
youth, 

"And  seid^  Who  is  thy  Mir, 
And  who  ia  eke  thy  siret 
Forsothi  thou  art  a  grei/ole, 
For  that  thou  camist  hire." 

Up  to  this  point  has  Lodge  followed  his 
original,  with  few  exceptions,  very  literally ; 
but  he  now  gives  a  new  interest  to  the  story 
by  presenting  to  us  Rosalynd.  The  style  in 
which  he  describes  her  beauty  is  amongst  the 
prettiest  of  poetical  exaggerations : — 

"The  blush  that  gloried  Lnna»  when  she 
the  shepherd  on  the  hills  of  Latmos,  was 
not  tainted  with  such  a  pleasMit  dye  as  the 
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vermilion  floariftlied  on  the  lilTer  hue  of 
Bonlynd'8  coonienaaee :  her  eyee  were  like  thoee 
lamps  that  make  the  wealthy  covert  of  the 
heavena  more  goigeooa^  aparkiiiig  &vom:  and 
difldain;  oouiteoos  and  yet  coy,  aa  if  in  them 
y  eniia  had  placed  all  her  amoret^  and  Diana  all 
her  chastity.  The  tiammeU  of  her  hair,  folded  in 
a  caul  of  gold,  ao  &r  suxpaeaed  the  humiahed 
glister  of  the  metal  as  the  sun  doth  the  meanest 
star  In  brightness:  the  tresses  that  fold  in  the 
brows  of  Apollo  were  not  half  so  rich  to  the 
sight,  for  in  her  hairs  it  seemed  Love  had  laid 
herself  in  ambush,  to  entrap  the  proudest  eye 
that  dnnt  gaze  upon  their  excellence.** 

Mr.  Collier,  quoting  this  description  of 
Lodge,  says  it  "  puts  one  a  little  in  mind  of 
James  Shirley's  excellent  ridicule  of  over- 
strained hyperbolical  compliments  and  un- 
natural resemblances,  in  his  play  of  'The 
Sisters'"  (1652).*  We  wonder  Shakspere's 
own  playful  sonnet  did  not  occur  to  him  as 
a  closer  example  of  this  ridicule ; — 

"  My  mistress*  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  son; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red : 
If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun ; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 
I  have  seen  roses  damask'd,  red  and  white. 
But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks; 
And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 
Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress 

reeks. 
I  love  to  hear  her  speak, — ^yet  well  I  know 
That  muuo  hath  a  fu  more  pleasing  sound; 
I  giant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go, — 
My  mistress,  when  she  mXka,  treads  on  the 

ground; 
And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  DaJse  compare.** 

In  this  sonnet  we  see  the  dominant  principle 
of  good  sense  by  which  Shakspere  made  his 
poetry  a  reality.  His  Rosalind  is  a  living 
being,  full  of  grace,  and  spirit,  and  tenderness ; 
arch,  witty,  playful,  impassioned.  The 
Rosalynd  of  Lodge  is  not  exactly  ''of  no 
character  at  all,"  but  she  leaves  no  very 
distinct  or  pleasing  impression  on  our  mind. 
Shakspere's  exquisite  conception  of  her 
character  is  in  no  place  more  clearly  evinced 
than  in  the  manner  with  which  he  deals 

*  *  Poetical  Deauncroo,*  vol.  11.  p.  171. 


with  an  incident  that  Lodge  thus  pnseiits 
to  him: — 

"  As  the  king  and  lords  giaoed  him  (Roaader) 
with  embracing,  so  the  ladies  &vonred  him  with 
their  looks,  especially  Bosalynd,  whom  the  beaufy 
and  valour  of  Bosader  had  already  tonehed:  but 
she  aoeonnted  love  a  toy,  and  fimoy  a  momentacy 
passion;  that,  as  it  was  taken  in  with  a  gaae, 
might  be  shaken  off  with  a  wink,  and  therefiore 
feared  not  to  dally  in  the  flame;  and,  to  make 
Bosader  know  she  affected  him,  took  from  her 
neck  a  jewel,  and  sent  it  by  a  page  to  the  yoong 
gentleman." 

Oompare  this  with  the  following  delicious 
passage: — 

"  Hos,  Qentleman, 

[Oiving  him  a  chain  Jrom  her  nedt. 
Wear  this  for  me;   one  out  of  suits  with 

fortune; 
That  could  give  more,  bat  that  her  hand  lacks 

means. — 
Shall  we  go,  coz? 
Cd.  Ay: — ^Fare  you  well,  fiiir 

gentleman. 
Orl.  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  youl  My  better 
parts 
Are  all  thrown  down;  and  that  which  here 

stands  up 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 
JRos.  He  calls  ns  back:  My  pnde  fell  with 
my  fortunes: 
I'll  ask  him  what  he  would: — ^Did  you  call, 

sirV- 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 
Cd.  WHl  you  go,  coast 

Bos.  Have  with  you: — ^Fare  you  welL** 

It  is  in  Lodge  that  we  find  the  story  of  an 
usurping  king  and  a  banished  brother,  of 
which  there  is  nothing  in  Qamelyn.  Lodge 
tells  us  of 

"  Torismond,  the  King  of  France,  who,  having 
by  force  banished  Gerismond,  their  lawful  king, 
that  lived  as  an  outlaw  in  the  forest  of  Arden, 
sought  now  by  all  means  to  keep  the  French 
busied  with  all  sports  that  might  breed  their 
content.  Amongst  the  rest  he  had  appointed 
this  solemn  tournament,  wherennto  he  in  most 
solemn  manner  resorted,  accompanied  with  the 
twelve  peers  of  France,  who,  rather  for  fear  than 
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loT«,  gaced  hia  with  tlie  ihcnr  of  their  duiifial 
fiivouzB.  To  feed  their  eye8»  and  to  make  the 
beholders  pleased  with  the  sight  of  most  rare 
and  glistening  objects,  he  had  i^pointed  his  own 
daughter  AUiAa  to  be  there,  and  the  &ir 
Bosaiynd,  danghter  nnto  Gerismond,  with  all 
the  beantiftil  damsels  that  were  fionotis  for  their 
featimB  in  all  France.* 

Bat  after  the  tooniaaent  Lodge  reliimf  to 
hia  oiigiiuJ;  and  we  have  a  sucoenion  of 
oontestf  of  brute  force  between  the  younger 
and  the  elder  brother,  which  Shakspere 
altogether  rejects.  Rosader,  upon  letuming 
home  with  a  troop  of  young  gentlemen,  is 
shut  out  of  the  house  by  his  brother's  order; 
but  he  kicks  down  the  door,  breaks  open  the 
buttery,  and  revels  with  his  companions  till 
they  haye  despatched  fiye  tuns  of  wine  in 
his  brother's  cellar.  This  is  literally  the 
story  of  Gamelyn ;  which  has,  howerer,  the 
pleasant  accompaniment  of  the  young 
gentleman  breaking  the  porter's  neck  and 
throwing  him  into  a  well  seyen  hundred 
fathoms  deep.  These  eyente  are  followed, 
both  in  the  old  tale  and  the  uoyel,  by  the 
elder  brother  <A^wimg  the  yeuBger  to  a  peet 
in  the  middle  of  his  ball,  where  he  continues 
two  or  three  days  without  meat.  The  stoiy 
thus  prooeedfl : — 

"  Which  Adam  Spencer,  the  old  servant  of  Sir 
John  of  Bonrdeauz,  seeing,  tonched  with  the 
duty  and  love  he  ought  to  his  old  master,  felt 
a  remorse  in  his  conscience  of  his  son's  mishap ; 
and  therefore,  although  Saladyne  had  given  a 
genersl  charge  to  his  servants  Uift  none  of  them 
upon  pain  of  death  should  give  either  meat  or 
drink  to  Bosader,  yet  Adam  Spencer  in  the 
night  rose  secretly,  and  brought  him  such 
yietualB  as  he  could  provide,  and  unlocked  him, 
and  eet  him  at  liberty." 

It  was  in  Gamelyn  that  Lodge  found  Adam 
Spencer : — 

"Then  seide  at  but  this  Gamelyn 
That  stodb  boundin  strong, 
Adam  Spencer,  methinkith  that 
I  &std  al  to  long." 

Gamelyn  being  releaaed,  he  and  Adam 
Spencer  effect  a  oonsidenble  slaughter  of 
the  elder  brother*!  6ieiMis,in  whioh  particular 
Lodge  nowise  hesitatea  to  follow  his  original. 


Shakspere  has  avoided  all  this;  and  he  has 
given  us  instead  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  all  his  scenes.  It  is  said  that  he  played 
the  character  of  Adam  himself  Oldys  tells 
a  story  of  a  relation  of  the  poet, — an  old 
man  who  lived  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,— describing  ^  the  faint,  general, 
and  almost  lost  ideas  he  had  of  having  once 
seen  bim  act  a  part  in  one  of  his  own  comedies, 
wherein  bei^g  to  personate  a  decrepit  old 
man,  he  wore  a  long  beard,  and  appeared  so 
weak  and  drooping,  and  unable  to  walk,  that 
he  was  forced  to  be  supported  and  carried  by 
another  person  to  a  table,  at  which  he  was 
seatedamong  some  oompaay,  who  were  eating, 
and  one  of  them  sung  a  song."  This  was 
unquestionably  the  Adam  of  '  As  Tou  Like 
It;'  and  to  us  there  is  no  tradition'  of 
ffliakspere  so  pleasing  as  that  in  the  following 
noble  lines  his  lips  uttered  what  his  mind 
bad  conceived : — 

"  I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  tfariffy  hire  I  saved  under  your  &ther, 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster  iiune, 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  He  lame. 
And  unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown; 
Take  that:  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  provkiently  caters  lor  the  spanow. 
Be  ccmfort  to  my  age  1    Here  is  the  gold; 
All  this  I  give  you :  Let  me  be  your  servant; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood; 
Kor  did  not  with  unbashfiil  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly:  let  me  go  with  you; 
I  '11  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities." 

The  beauty  of  Bosalynd,  according  to 
Lodge's  novel,  filling  all  men  with  her  praises, 
makes  the  usurping  king  resolved  to  banish 
her.  Her  cousin  defends  her ;  and  the  despot 
banishes  them  both.  We  need  scarcely  point 
out  how  judiciously  Shakspere  has  made 
Celia  self-haoisfaed  through  her  friendship. 
He  has  not  varied  the  eireumstances  of  their 
departure  as  related  by  Lodge  :^- 

"Alinda  grieved  at  nothing  but  that  they 
might  have  no  man  in  their  company,  saying,  it 
woald  be  their  greatest  prejudice  in,  that  two 
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women  went  wandering  without  either  goide  or 
attendant  Tuah  (quoth  Boealynd),  art  thon  a 
woman,  and  hast  not  a  sadden  shift  to  prevent 
a  misfortune?  I,  thou  seest,  am  of » tall  stature, 
and  would  very  well  become  the  person  and 
apparel  of  a  page:  thou  shalt  be  my  mistress, 
and  I  will  play  the  man  so  properly,  that  (trust 
me)  in  what  company  soever  I  come  I  will  not 
be  discovered.  I  will  buy  me  a  suit,  and  have 
my  npier  very  handsomely  at  my  side,  and/  if 
any  knave  offer  wrong,  your  page  will  show 
him  the  point  of  his  weapon.  At  this  Alinda 
smiled,  and  upon  this  they  agreed,  and  presently 
gathered  up  all  their  jewels,  which  they  tmased 
up  in  a  casket,  and  Boealynd  in  all  haste  pro- 
vided her  of  robes;  and  Alinda  being  called 
Aliena,  and  Bosalynd  Qanimede,  they  travelled 
along  the  vineyardsi,  and  by  many  by-ways  at 
last  got  to  Xh»  forest  side,  where  they  travelled 
by  the  space  of  two  or  three  days  without  seeing 
any  creature,  being  often  in  danger  of  wild 
Ixasta,  and  pained  with  many  passionate  sor- 
rows." 

Bat  where  is  Touchstone?  We  find  him  not 
in  Lodge,  Steevens  tells  lu,  '^  the  characters 
of  JaqueSythe  Clown,  and  Audrey,  are  entirely 
of  the  poet*s  own  formation." 

^  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden!*'  Touchstone 
thought  that  when  he  was  at  home  he  was 
in  a  better  place.  But  here  is  the  home  of 
every  true  lover  of  poetry.  What  a  world  of 
exquisite  images  do  Shak8pere*s  pictures  of 
this  forest  call  up !  He  gives  us  no  positive 
set  descriptions,  of  trees,  and  flowers,  and 
rivulets,  and  fountains, — such  as  we  may  cut 
out  and  paste  into  an  album.  But  a  touch 
here  and  there  carries  us  into  the  heart  of 
his  living  scenery.  And  so,  whenever  it  is 
our  happy  lot  to  be  wandering 

"  Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,*' 

we  think  of  the  oak  beneath  which  Jaques 
lay  along, — 

"  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  biawls  along  this  wood ;" 

and  of  the  dingle  where  Touchstone  was 
with  Audrey  and  her  goats ;  and  of  the 

"  Sheepcote  fenced  about  with  olive-trees," 

where  dwelt  Rosalind  and  Gelia;  and  of  the 
hawthorns  and  brambles  upon  which  Orlando 


hung  odes  and  elegies.  The  description 
which  Lodge  gives  us  of  Arden  leaves  no 
such  impression;  it  is  cold  and  classical, 
vague  and  elaborate : —         « 

"With  that  they  rose  up,  and  marched 
forward  till  towards  the  even,  and  then  coming 
into  a  fair  valley  (compassed  with  momitains, 
whereon  grew  many  pleasant  shnbi)  they 
deeeried  where  two  flocks  of  sheep  did  feed. 
Then,  looking  about,  they  might  pereeive  where 
an  old  shepherd  sat  (and  with  him  a  yoong 
swain)  under  a  covert  most  pleasantly  siftnated. 
The  ground  where  they  sat  was  diapered  with 
Flora's  riches,  as  if  she  meant  to  wxip  Tellus 
in  the  glory  of  her  vestments:  round  about^ 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  were  most 
curiously  planted  pine-trees,  interseamed  with 
lemons  and  citrons,  which  with  the  thickness  of 
their  boughs  so  shadowed  the  place,  that  Phoebus 
could  not  pxy  Into  the  secret  of  that  arbour;  so 
united  were  the  tops  with  so  thick  a  closure 
that  Venus  might  there  in  her  jollity  have 
dallied  unseen  with  her  dearest  paramour.  Fast 
by  (to  make  the  place  more  goxgeous)  was  there 
a  fount  so  crystalline  and  clear,  that  it  seemed 
Diana  with  her  Dryades  and  Hamadryades  had 
that  spring,  as  the  secret  of  all  their  bathings. 
In  this  glorious  arbour  sat  these  two  shepherds 
(seeing  their  sheep  feed)  playing  on  their  pipes 
many  pleasant  tunes,  and  from  music  and 
melody  felling  into  much  amorous  chat" 

Nothing  can  more  truly  show  how  im- 
measurably superior  was  the  art  of  Shakspere 
to  the  art  of  other  poets  than  the  comparison 
of  such  a  de^ription  as  this  of  Lodge  with 
the  incidental  sceno-painting  of  hi$  forest  of 
Arden.  It  has  been  truly  and  beautifully 
said  of  Shakspere, — "  All  his  excellances,  like 
those  of  Nature  herself,  are  thrown  out 
together;  and,  instead  of  interfering  with, 
support  and  recommend,  *each  other.  His 
flowers  are  not  tied  up  in  garlands,  nor  his 
fruits  crushed  into  baskets — ^but  spring  living 
from  the  soil,  in  all  the  dew  and  freshness  of 
youth."*  But  there  are  critics  of  another 
caste,  who  object  to  Shakspere^s  forest  of 
Arden,  situated,  as  they  hold,  ^  between  the 
rivers  Mouse  and  Moselle."  They  maintain 
that  its  geographical  position  ought  to  have 
been  known  by  Shakspere;  and  thai  he  is 

*  <  Edinlra^  Reriew/vol.  zsvttl. 
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ooiiBeqaeiiily  most  rehementlj  to  be  repre- 
hended for  imagining  that  a  palm-tree  could 
flourish,  and  a  lioness  be  starving,  in  French 
Flanders.  We  most  heartily  wish  that  the 
critics  would  allow  poetry  to  have  its  own 
geography.  We  do  not  want  to  know  that 
Bohemia  has  no  seabord ;  we  do  not  wish  to 
hare  the  island  of  Sycorax  defined  on  the 
map;  we  do  not  require  that  our  forest  of 
Arden  should  be  the  Ardtienna  S^va  of 
OsBsar  and  Tacitus,  and  that  its  rocks  should 
be  ^' day-^late,  grauwacke-slate,  grauwacke, 
conglomerate,  quartz-rock,  and  quartzose 
sandstone."  We  are  quite  sure  that  Ariosto 
was  thinking  nothing  of  French  Flanders 
when  he  described  how 

"  two  fountains  grew. 
Like  in  the  taste,  but  in  effeots  unlike, 
Piaced  in  Ardennct,  each  in  other's  view; 
Who  tastes  the  one,  love's  dart  his  heart  doth 

strike; 
Contrary  of  the  other  doth  ensue. 
Who  drinks  thereof,  their  lovers  shall  mis- 


»»• 


like. 


We  are  equally  sure  that  Shakspere  iMont 
to  take  his  forest  out  of  the  region  of  the 
literal,  when  he  assigned  to  it  a  palm-tree 
and  a  lioness.  Lady  Morgan  tells  us,  ^  The 
forest  of  Ardennes  smells  of  early  English 
poetry.  It  has  all  the  greenwood  freslmess 
of  Shakspere's  scenes ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  feel  the  truth  and  beauty  of  his 
exquisite '  As  Tou  Like  It,*  without  having 
loitered,  as  I  have  done,  amidst  its  tangled 
glens  and  magnificent  depths."  t  We  must 
venture  to  think  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  Shakspere  to  visit  the  Ardennes  to  have 
described 

"  An  old  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with 
agev 
And  high  top  bald  with  diy  antiquity  ;** 

and  that,  although  his  own  Warwickshire 
Arden  is  now  populous,  and  we  no  longer 
meet  there  a  **  desert  inaccessible,"  there  are 
fifty  places  in  England  where,  with  the  As 
You  like  It'  in  hand,  one  might  linger 

*  *  Orlmdo  FutIoio,*  book  i.»  itann  78*  ttanington's 
TnntUitlon. 
t '  TIw  Princeu,*  a  noYel,  vol.  ni.  p.  907. 


"from  noon  to  dewy  eve,"  and  say,  "Ay, 
now  am  I  in  Arden." 

Shaksperci  as  it  appears  to  us,  has  not 
only  taken  the  geography  of  his  Arden  out 
of  the  real,  but  has  in  the  same  way  pur- 
posely perplexed  the  chronology  of  his 
comedy.  In  Lodge's  'Bosalynd'  the  geo- 
graphy is  somewhat  more  perplexed ;  for  it 
is  minute  enough  to  belong  apparently  to 
the  real,  while  it  is  essentially  untrue. 
Adam  and  Rosader  travel  from  Bordeaux  to 
the  forest  of  Arden :  "  Rosader  and  Adam, 
knowing  full  well  the  secret  ways  that  led 
through  the  vineyards,  stole  away  privily 
through  the  province  of  Bordeaux,  and 
escaped  safe  to  the  forest  of  Arden."  Secret 
or  public,  the  ways  must  have  been  suffi- 
ciently wearisome  which  led  completely 
across  France  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
Mouse.  This  is  one  of  the  many  examples 
of  the  disregard  of  exactness  which  we  find 
in  Shakspere's  contemporaries.  But  here 
the  inexactness  looks  only  like  a  blunder : 
in  Shakspere's  forest  of  Arden  we  hsfe 
nothing  definite^  and  therefore  we  readily 
pass  into  the  imaginative.  In  the  same  way, 
Lodge  presents  us  with  King  Gerismond  and 
King  Torismond,  kings  of  France.  Shak- 
spere idealises  these  persons  into  dulses.  We 
thus  are  thrown  out  of  the  limits  of  real 
history,  unless  we  strain  a  point  to  come 
within  those  limits.  We  grant  that  this 
idealising  is  very  perplexing  to  the  stage 
representation  of  this  and  other  plays;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  perplexity 
arises  from  the  altered  condition  of  the  stage 
itself.  Its  scenes  must  now  be  copied  from 
nature;  its  dresses  must  now  be  true. to  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  doublet  and  the 
hose.  We  do  not  object  to  this  in  its  place; 
and  we  hold  that  when  the  poet  deals  with 
the  real  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  him  with  the 
minutest  scrupulosity.  But  with  the  same 
reverence  for  his  guidance  we  maintain  that, 
when  he  proclaims  by  tokens  not  to  be 
mistaken  that  he  has  entered  the  regions  of 
imagination,  we  are  not  to  take  him  out  of 
those  regions  and  surround  him  with  the 
boundaries  of  time  and  space.  The  view 
which  Ulrici  takes  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  ideal  prevails  in  '  As  Tou  Like  It'  has  our 
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perfect  ooncurrenee: — ^"Separately,  nothing 
appears  directly  opposed  to  reality :  no  mbper- 
natural,  or  tmrnatural,  beings  or  appenaaees. 
Separatdy,  erexj  character,  ntnatum,  and 
incident,  might  belong  to  common  actuality; 
it  is  only  throngh  the  lions  and  serpents  in 
a  European  forest  that  it  is  lightly  indicated 
to  us  that  we  tread  the  soil  of  poetic  fancy. 
And  yet  more  distinctly  does  the  entire  play 
in  its  deyelopment, — ^the  inrolutions  and 
proportion  of  the  parts  to  the  whole^ — the 
oneness  of  the  relations  and  situations,  the 
actions  and  cirwunstances, — render  it  dear 
that  this  drama  is  by  no  means  intended  as 
a  representation  of  common  actuality;  but 
rather  of  life  as  seen  from  a  peculiar  and 
poetical  point  of  "new." 

We  haTe  already  said  that  the. deviations 
which  Shakspere  made  in  the  conduct  of  his 
story,  from  the  original  presented  to  him  in 
Lodge's'  Rosalynd,*  furnish  a  most  remarkable 
example  of  the  wonderful  superiority  of  his 
art  as  compared  with  the  art  of  other  men. 
But  the  addituma  which  he  has  made  to  the 
story  of  'Rosalynd*  evince  even  a  higher 
power:  they  grow  out  of  his  surpassing 
philosophy.  To  this  quality  Lodge  sets  up 
no  pretensions.  When  the  younger  brother- 
of  the  noreiist  has  fled  from  his  home  with 
his  faithful  servant — ^when  bis  Rosalynd  and 
Alinda  have  been  banished  from  the  court — 
they  each  enter  into  the  pastoral  life  with 
all  im^nable  prettiness;  and  there  in  the 
forest  wild  they  encounter  native  pastoral 
lovers,  and  a  dethroned  king  and  his  free 
companions  leading  the  hunter's  life  without 
care  or  retrospection.  Alinda  and  Rosalynd 
have  now  become  Aliens  and  Qanimede ;  and 
when  they  sojourn  in  the  forest  they  find 
the  verses  of  despairing  shepherds  graven 
upon  tall  beech-trees,  and  hear  interminable 
eclogues  recited  between  Montanus  and 
Condon.  How  closely  Shakspere  follows  the 
tneidenta  of  his  original  may  be  gathered 
from  the  address  of  Lodge's  Aliena  to  one  of 
these  poetical  swains : — 

"Therefore  let  this  suffice,  gentle  shepherd: 

my  distress  is  as  great  as  my  travail  is  dangeroiis, 

and  I  wander  in  this  forest  to  light  on  some 

,  cottage  where  I  and  my  page  may  dwell :  for  I 

mean  to  boy  some  farm,  and  a  flock  of  sheep, 


and  w>  beoone  a  ahe^erdefli^  iwning  to  liv« 
low,  and  coBtsni  me  with  a  eouitry  Ufs;  for  I 
have  hsacd  the  amina  mj  that  they  drank 
withontaasincien,  and  aUpt  without  care.  Hany, 
miatreas,  quoth  Condon,  if  yon  mean  bo,  you 
came  in  good  time^  for  my  landlord  intenda  to 
sell  both  the  fiurm  I  till  and  the  flock  I  keep^ 
and  cheap  yon  may  have  them  for  ready  money : 
and  for  a  shepherd's  life  (oh,  mistresa !)  did  you 
but  live  awhile  in  their  content^  you  would  say 
the  court  were  rather  a  place  of  sorrow  than  of 
solace.  Here,  mistress,  shall  not  fortune  thwart 
you,  but  in  mean  misfortunes,  as  the  loea  of  a 
few  sheep,  which,  as  it  breeds  no  beggary,  so  it 
can  be  no  extreme  pr^udice:  the  next  year 
may  mend  all  with  a  f^edi  increas&  Envy  stirs 
not  us,  we  covet  not  to  climb,  our  desires  mount 
not  above  our  degrees,  nor  our  thoughts  above 
our  fortunes.  Care  cannot  harbour  in  our 
cottage^  nor  do  our  homely  couches  know 
broken  slumbers:  as  we  exceed  not  in  diet^  so 
we  have  enough  to  satisfy;  and,  mistress,  I  have 
so  much  Latin,  satis  est  quod  sufficit. 

"  By  my  truth,  shepherd  (quoth  Aliena),  thou 
makcst  me  in  love  with  your  countiy  life,  and 
therefore  send  for  thy  landlord,  and  I  will  buy 
thy  farm  and  thy  flocks,  and  thou  shalt  still 
under  me  be  overseer  of  them  both:  only  for 
pleasure  sake  I  and  my  page  will  serve  you,  lead 
the  flocks  to  the  field,  and  fold  theuL  Thus 
will  I  live  quiet,  unknown,  and  contented.** 

Again,  when  Rosader  and  Adam  enter  the 
forest,  and  in  their  extremity  of  distress 
encounter  the  merry  company  of  banished 
courtiers,  we  have  the  exact  prototype  of  the 
actum  of  Orlando  and  Adam  of  Shi^pere : — 

"  Boeader,  full  of  courage  (thongh  very  fiunt), 
rose  up,  and  wished  A.  Spencer  to  sit  there  till 
his  return;  'for  my  mind  gives  me/  quoth  he,  'I 
shall  bring  thee  meat'  With  that,  like  a  mad- 
man, he  rose  up,  and  ranged  up  and  down  the 
woods,  seeking  to  encounter  some  wild  beast 
with  his  rapier,  that  either  he  might  cazry  his 
friend  Adam  food,  or  else  pledge  his  life  in 
pawn  for  his  loyalty.  It  chanced  .that  day  that 
Qerismond,  the  lawful  King  of  France,  banished 
by  Torismond,  who  with  a  lusty  crew  of  outlaws 
lived  in  that  forest,  that  day  in  honour  of  his 
birth  made  a  feast  to  all  his  bold  yeomen,  and 
frolicked  it  with  store  of  wine  and  venison, 
sitting  all  at  a  long  table  under  the  shadow  of 
lemon-treeH.    To  that  place  by  chance  fortune 
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condneted  Bonder,  wiio  aeeiiig  nieli  a  crew  of  | 
brare  men,  h&ying  store  of  that  for  ivant  of 
whieh  he  and  Adam  periahed,  be  stepped  boldly 
to  the  board's  end,  and  sainted  the  company 
thus: — 

"  WbatflooTer  thou  be  that  art  master  of  these 
lusty  squtrei^  I  aalnte  thee  as  graciously  as  a 
man  in  extreme  distress  may:  know  that  I  and 
a  fellow  fiiend  of  mine  are  here  fimiished  in  the 
forest  for  want  of  food:  perish  we  must,  unless 
reliered  by  thy  fsTours.  Therefore,  if  thou  be 
a  gentleman,  give  meat  to  men,  and  to  such  as 
are  every  way  worthy  of  life.  Let  the  proudest 
squire  that  sits  at  tiiy  table  rise  and  encounter 
with  me  in  any  honourable  point  of  activity  what- 
soever, and  if  he  and  thou  prove  me  not  a  man, 
send  me  away  comfbrtless.  If  thou  refuse  this, 
as  a  niggard  of  thy  cates,  I  will  have  amongst 
you  wHh  my  swwd;  for  rather  will  I  die 
valiantly,  than  perish  with  so  cowardly  an  ex* 
treme.  Getismond,  looking  him  earnestly  in 
the  laee,  and  seeing  bo  proper  a  gentleman  in  so 
bitter  a  paoion,  was  moved  with  so  great  pity, 
that>  rising  from  the  table,  he  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  bade  him  welcome,  willing  him  to  sit 
down  in  his  place,  and  in  his  room  not  only  to 
eat  his  fill,  but  be  lord  of  the  feast  'Oramercy, 
sir,' "quoth  Bosader,  'but  I  have  a  feeble  friend 
that  lies  hereby  fimiished  almost  for  food,  aged, 
and  therefore  less  able  to  abide  the  extremity 
of  hunger  than  myself,  and  dishonour  it  were 
for  me  to  taste  one  crumb  before  I  made  him 
partner  of  my  fortunes:  therefore  I  will  run  and 
fetch  him,  and  then  I  will  gratefully  accept  of 
your  proffer/  Away  hies  Bosader  to  Adam 
Spencer,  and  tells  him  the  news,  who  was  glad 
of  80  happy  fortune,  but  so  feeble  he  was  that  he 
could  not  go;  whereupon  Bosader  got  him  up 
on  his  back,  and  brought  him  to  the  place." 

Exact,  also,  is  the  resemblance  between  the 
Bosader  of  Lodge,  wandering  about  and 
carving  on  a  tree  *'  a  pretty  estimate  of  his 
mistresses  perfections/'  and  the  Orlando  of 
ShaksperCy  who  in  the  same  manner  records 

"The  &ir,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she.*' 

Literal  is  the  copy,  too,  we  have  in  Shakspere 
of  the  ntuatumi  of  the  lovers  when  Bosadind 
passes  with  Orlando  as  the  meny  page  :— 

''As  soon  as  they  had  taken  their  repast, 
Bosader,  giving  them  thanks  for  his  good  cheer, 
would  have  been  gone;  but  Qanimede,  that  was 


loth  to  let  him  pass  oat  of  her  pieeeiice,  began 
thus : — '  Nay,  foreeter,*  qooih  she,  'if  thy  buainess 
be  not  the  gnater,  seeing  then  aayest  tlunt  art 
so  deeply  in  love,  let  me  see  bow  thou  eaosi 
woob  I  will  represent  Boaalynd,  and  thou  shalt 
be  as  thou  art,  Bosader.  See  in  aome  amorous 
edogne,  how  if  Boaalynd  were  praaeot,  hew  thou 
couldst  court  her;  and  uliile  we  sing  of  love 
Aliena  shall  tune  her  pipe  and  play  us  melody.' 
'Content,'  quoth  Bosader;  and  AUena,  she,  to 
show  her  willingness,  drew  forth  a  recorder,  and 
began  to  wind  it." 

Far  different,  however,  is  the  characteritaUon 
arising  out  of  these  similar  circumstances. 
Lodge  gives  us  a  ^'wooing  eclogue  betwixt 
Bosalynd  and  Bosader;"  wherein  the  hver 
thus  swears  in  the  good  heroic  vein: — 

"First  let  the  heavens  conspire  to  pull  me 

down. 
And  heaven  and  earth  as  abject  quite  refixae 

me; 
Let  sorrows  stream  about  my  hateful  bower. 
And  retchleas  horror  hatch  within  my  breast; 
Let  beauty's  eye  afflict  me  with  a  lower. 
Let  deep  despair  pursue  me  without  rest. 
Ere  Bosalynd  my  loyalty  disprove. 
Ere  Bosalynd  accuse  me  for  unkind." 

The  bdaved  of  Shakspere  uses  no  such  holiday 
vows ;  but  is  contented  with,  "  By  my  troth, 
and  in  good  earnest,  and  so  Qod  mend  me,  and 
by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not  dangerous." 
It  is  the  wit  and  vivacity  of  Bosalind,  opposed 
to  the  poetical  earnestness  of  Orlando,  that 
prevents  the  pastoral  from  sliding  into  the 
ridiculous,  as  it  has  always  a  tendency  to  do. 
The  same  art  is  again  shown  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  incident  of  Phebe^s  love  for 
Qanimede.    Lodge  thus  presents  it  to  us : — 

"  Qanimede,  overhearing  all  these  passions  of 
MontanuB,  could  not  brook  the  cruelty  of  Phebc, 
but,  starting  from  behind  a  bosh,  said,  'And  if, 
damsel,  you  fled  from  me,  I  would  transform 
you  as  Daphne  to  a  bay,  and  then  in  contempt 
trample  your  branches  under  my  feet'  Phebe, 
at  this  sudden  reply,  was  amased,  especially 
when  she  saw  so  fair  a  swain  sa  Qanimede; 
blushing,  therefore,  she  would  have  home  gone, 
but  that  he  held  her  by  the  hand,  and  prosecuted 
his  reply  thus:  'What,  shepherdess,  so  fidr  and 
so  cruel)  Disdain  beseems  not  cottages,  nor 
coyness  maids;  for  either  they  be  condemned 
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to  be  too  proud,  or  too  fioicanl.  Take  heed, 
fair  nymph,  th»t  in  despising  love  you  be  not 
OTemached  with  love,  and,  in  Bhaking  off  all, 
shape  younelf  to  your  own  shadow,  and  so  with 
NarclBBiia  proye  paaaionate  and  yet  unpitied. 
Oft  have  I  heard,  and  sometime  have  I  seen, 
high  disdain  turned  to  hot  desires.  Because 
thou  art  beautiful  be  not  so  coy:  as  there  is 
nothing  more  fair,  so  there  is  nothing  more 
fading:  as  momentaiy  as  the  shadows  which 
grow  from  a  cloudy  sun.  Such,  my  fair  shep- 
herdess, as  disdain  in  youth,  desire  in  age,  and 
then  they  are  hated  in  the  winter  that  might 
have  been  loved  in  the  prime.  A  wrinkled 
maid  is  like  to  a  parehed  rose,  that  is  cast  up  in 
coffers  to  please  the  smell,  not  worn  in  the  hand 
to  content  the  eye.    There  is  no  folly  in  love  to 


— ^had  I  wisti  and  therefore  be  ruled  by  me,^  ^^^e  catastrophe,  however,  is  difierent.    The 

usurping  king  of  Lodge  comes  out  with  & 
mighty  army  to  fight  his  rebellious  peers, — 
when  the  sojourners  in  the  forest  Join  the 
battle,  the  usurper  is  slain,  and  the  rightful 
king  restored.  Shakspere  manages  the  matter 
after  a  milder  fashion  :-^ 


love  while  thou  art  young,  lest  thou  be  disdained 
when  thou  art  old.  Beauty  nor  time  cannot  be 
recalled,  and  if  thou  love,  like  of  Montanus; 
for,  if  his  desires  are  many,  so  his  deserts  are 
great' 

"  Phebc  all  this  while  gazed  on  the  perfection 
of  Ganimedc,  as  deeply  enamoured  of  his  per- 
fection as  Montanus  inveigled  with  hers:  for 
her  eye  made  survey  of  his  excellent  feature, 
which  she  found  so  rare,  that  she  thought  the 
ghost  of  Adonis  had  leaped  from  Elysium  in 
the  shape  of  a  swain." 

Compare  this  with  the  fifth  scene  of  the  third 
act  of « As  You  Like  It :  '— 

"  Why,, what  means  this]     Why  do  you  look 

on  me? 
I  see  no  more  in  yon,  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale-work : — Od  's  my  little  life ! 
I  think,  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too: — 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it; 
'T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk 

hair. 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. — 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow 

hert 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  raini 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man, 
Than  she  a  woman :  'T  is  such  fools  as  you 
That  make  the  world  full   of  ill-&voured 

children : 
*T  is  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper. 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her; — 


But,  mistress,  know  yourself;  down  on  your 

knees, 
And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man*s 

love." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  pursue  this  parallel 
farther.  Shakspere  follows  Lodge,  with  { 
scarcely  a  deviation,  in  the  eondtid  of  his  $tafy. 
We  have  the  same  incidents  of  the  elder 
brother's  exile, — ^his  rescue  from  a  savage 
beast  by  the  courage  of  the  brother  he  had 
injured, — and  his  passion  for  the  banished 
daughter  of  the  usurping  king.  We  have, 
of  course,  the  same  discovery  of  Rosalind  to 
her  father,  and  the  same  happy  maniage  of 
the  princesses  with  their  lovers,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  coy  shepherdess  with  her  shepherd. 


"  Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Addrcss'd  a  mighty  power;  which  were  on 

foot, 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword : 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came; 
Where,  meeting  withuSU  old  religions  man. 
After  some  question  with  him.  was  converted 

Belli  from  hik  n^t^rp^g^^  ftn^  fmn^  |j^  «^i<t^ 

Ilis  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish'd  brother. 
And  all  their  lands  restored  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exiled." 

Dr.  Johnson  does  not  entirely  disapprove  of 
this  arrangement ;  but  he  thinks  that  Shak- 
spere lost  a  fit  occasion  for  a  serious  discourse: 
'*By  hastening  to  the  end  of  this  work, 
Shakspere  suppressed  the  dialogue  between 
the  usurper  and  the  hermit,  and  lost  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  moral  lesson  in 
which  he  might  have  found  matter  worthy 
of  his  highest  powers."  Shakspere,  we  venture 
to  imagine,  hastened  to  the  end  of  his  work, 
as  his  work  was  naturally  approaching  its 
conclusion.  His  philosophy,  according  to 
his  usual  practice,  accompanies  his  action; 
and  he  does  not  reserve  his  moral  till  the 
end.    To    him   it  can   never  be  objected. 
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''Whftt  tedioas  homily  haye  you  wearied 
your  pariBhioners  withal,  and  nerer  cried, 
Have  patience,  sood  people ! "  His  ^  moral 
lesson  "  is  to  be  collected  out  of  his  in- 
cidents and  his  characters.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  play  more  full  of  real  moral  lessons 
than  *  As  Tou  Like  It.*  What  in  Lodge  was 
a  pastoral  replete  with  quaintness,  and  an- 
tithesis, and  pedantry,  and*  striving  after 
effect,  becomes  in  Shakspere  an  imaginative 
drama,  in  which  the  real  is  blended  with  the 
poetical  in  such  intimate  union,  that  the 
highest  poetry  appears  to  be  as  essentially 
natural  as  the  most  familiar  gossip ;  and  the 
loftiest  philosophy  is  interwoyen  with  the 
occttSTences  of  every-day  life,  so  as  to  teach 
us  thit  there  is  a  philosophical  aspect  of  the 
commonest  things.  It  is  this  spirit  which 
informs  his  forest  of  Arden  with  such  life, 
and  truth,  and  beauty,  as  belongs  to  no  other 
representation  of  pastoral  scenes ;  which  takes 
us  into  the  depths  of  solitude,  and  shows  us 
how  the  feelings  of  social  life  alone  can  give  us 

''tongues  in  tree%  books  in  the  ronning 
brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  eyeiything;** 

which  builds  a  throne  for  intellect  ''under 
the  greenwood  tree,"  and  there,  by  character^ 
kistie  satire,  gently  indicates  to  us  the  vanity 
"""^of  the  things  that  bind  us  to  the  world; 
whilst  it  teaches  us  that  life  has  its  happiness 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  affections, — ^in  con- 
tent and  independence  of  spirit.  It  was  by 
a  process  such  as  this  that  the  novel  of  Lodge 
was  changed  into  the  comedy  of  Shakspere. 
The  amalgamation  of  Jaques  and  Touchstone 
with  Orlando  and  Rosalind  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  efforts  of  originality  in  the 
whole  compass  of  poetical  creation. 


Of  all  Shakspere*s  comedies  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  'As  Tou  Like  It'  is  the  most 
retuL  It  possesses  not  the  deep  tragic  in  terest 
of '  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  nor  the  brilliant 
wit  and  diverting  humour  of  '  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,'  nor  the  prodigal  luxuriance 
of  fancy  which  belongs  to  'A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  nor  the  wild  legendary 
romance  which  imparts  its  charm  to  'A 
Winter's  Tale,*  nor  the  grandeur  of  the 
poetical  creation  of  'The  Tempest.*     The 


peouliar, attjftctifili.oliAa  You  Tiika  U* 
perhaps,  in  the  circmx^stance  that  "iii^no 
other  play  do  we  find  the  bright  imagination 
and  fascinating  grace^  of  Shakspeare^s  youth 
so  nungled  with  the.thoughtfulnftss  olJiis 
matjuzer  Jige."  This  is  the  character  which 
Mr.  Hallam  gives  of  this  comedy,  and  it 
appears  to  us  a  very  just  one*.  But  in  another 
place  Mr.  Hallam  says,  "  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  period  of  Shakspeare's  life  when  his 
heart  was  ill  at  ease  and  ill  content  with  the 
world  or  his  own  conscience.  The  memory 
of  hours  misspent,  the  pang  of  affection 
misplaced  or  unrequited,  the  experience  of 
man's  worser  nature,  which  intercourse  with 
ill-chosen  associates,  by  chance  or  circum- 
stances, peculiarly  teaches; — ^these,  as  they 
sank  down  into  the  depths  of  his  great  mind, 
seem  not  only  to  have  inspired  into  it  the 
conception  of  'Lear'  and  '  Timon,'  but  that 
of  one  primary  character,  the  censurer  of 
.mankind.  This  type .  if  fint,  seen  in  the 
philpeophic  mdancholjf  of  Jaques^  jpizing  with 
^  undiminished  serenity,  and  with  a  gaiety 
of  fancy  though  not  of  manners,  on  the  .fol- 
lies of  the  world.  It  assumes  a  graver  cast 
in  the  exiled  Duke  of  the  same  play .^  '  Mr. 
Hallam  then  notices  the  like  type  in  'Measure 
for  Measure,*  and  the  altered  'Hamlet,'  as 
well  as  in  'Lear*  and  'Timon;'  and  adds, 
"  In  the  later  plays  of  Shakspeare^  especially 
in  'Macbeth*  and  'The  Tempest,'  much  of 
moral  speculation  will  be  found,  but  he  has 
never  returned  to  this  type  of  character  in 
the  penonages.*'t  Without  entering  into 
a  general  examination  of  Mr.  HaUam's  theory, 
which  evidently  includes  a  very  wide  range 
of  discussion,  we  must  venture  to  think  that 
the  type  of  character  ^rst  seen  in  Jaques, 
and  presenting  a  graver  cast  in  the  exiled 
Duke,  is  so  modified  by  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  action  of  this  comedy,  by  its  opposite 
characterisation,  and  by  its  prevailing  tone 
of  reflection,  that  it  ofiers  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  having  been  produced  at  a  period 
of  the  poet's  life  "  when  his  heart  was  ill  at 
ease  and  ill  content  with  the  world  or  his 
own  conscience."  The  charm  which  this 
play  appears  to  us  to  possess  in  a  most 
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remarkable  degree,  eyen  when  compared 
with  other  works  of  Shakspere,  is  thai,  while 
we  behold  ''the  philosophic  eye,  turned 
inward  on.  the  mysteries  of  kuman  nature" — 
(we  use  Mr.  Hallam*s  own  forcible  ez^nesaion) 
— ^we  alBOJMafthe  ssrcne  bcow  and.the  |itlajrfiil 
smile^  which  tell  us  that.  ''  the  philosophic 
eye"  belongs  to  one  who^iio.ireTer  above  us, 
is  stilLakinJiojis — who  tolflxataaxau.  follies, 
who.  goxopaBsionates  eyen  our  iftulta^.:iiho 
iningjes  in  our  gaiety,  who  rejoices  in  pur 
happiness;  who  leads  us  to  Aoenes  of  .jur- 
passtng  loTeliness,  where  we  may  forget  the 
j^nful^leasflQs^  IhAJKOslduu^d  introduoes 
iia  to  ehawwtwrs  mhaaAjgBK^BBoai^^JUid.  f lath- 
fulness,  and  affection,  and  simplicity  jnay 
obliterate  the  sorrows  of  our  ^  expencAce  of 
man^B  worser  nature."  It  is  not  in  Jaques 
alone,  but  in  the  entire  dramatic  group,  that 
we  must  seek  the  tone  of  the  poet's  mind, 
and  to  that  baye  our  own  minds  attuned. 
Mr.  Campbell,  speaking  of  the  characters  of 
this  comedy,  says,  **  Our  hearts  are  so  stricken 
by  these  benevolent  beings  that  we  easily 
forgive  the  other  more  culpable  but  at  last 
repentant  characters."*  This  is  not  the 
effect  which  could  have  been  produced  if  the 
dark  shades  of  a  painful  commerce  with  the 
world  had  crossed  that  ''sunshine  of  the 
breast"  which  lights  up  the  "inaccessible" 
thickets,  and  sparkles  amidst  the  "melan- 
choly boughs  "  of  the  forest  of  Arden.  Jaques 
may  be  Bbak^re's  first  type  "  of  the 
censurer  of  mankind ;"  but  Jaques  is  precisely 
the  reyerse  of  the  character  whidi  the  poet 
would  have  chosen,  had  he  intended  the 
censure  to  have  more  than  a  dramatic  force 
— ^to  be  uniyersally  true  and  not  indiyidnaUy 
characteristic  Jaques  is  strikingly  a  cha- 
racter of  inconsbtency;  one,  as  Ulrici  ex- 
presses it, "  of  witty  sentimentality  and  merry 
sadness."  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  delineation ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  anything  but  the  result  of  the  poet's 
self-consciousness.  Wciare  inducod  to  belieye 
that  Shakspese's  unbounded  charity  made 
him  feel  that  there  was  a  chance  of  Jaques 
being  held  somewhat  too  much  of  an  authority, 
and  that  he  in  consequmce  made  the  Duke 
reprove  him  when  he  says, — 

*  Life  pkIIx«1  to  Mooum^  cditten,  p.  xIt. 


"  Invest  me  in  my  motley;  give  me  leave 
To  qieak  my  mind,  and  I  will  throngh  and 

throagh 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world. 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 
DuJke  8.  Fie  on  thee  1  I  can  tell  what  thou 

wouldst  do. 
Jaq.  What^  for  a  counter,  would  I  do  bat 

goodi 
Duke  8.    Most  mischiovous  foul  sin,  in 
chiding  sin : 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine. 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself; 
And  all  the  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils, 
That  thou  with   licence   of  free  ibot   hast 

caught, 
Wouldst   thou   disgorge    into   the   general 
world.** 

The  German  critic  Ulrici,  speaking  of  the 
characters  of  Jaques  and  Touchstone,  calls 
them  "the  two  fools,**  We  are  not  about  to 
pursue  his  argument;  but  we  accept  his 
classification,  which  is,  indeed,  startling. 
What !  Is  ^  a  fool  that  moralises  the  spec- 
tacle of 

"a  poor  sequestered  stag, 
That  from  the  hunters*  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt,** 

and  gives  us,  thereupon,  "a  thousand  similes," 
with  which 

'*  most  invectively  he  i^erceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court") 

Ishe  tk  fool  that  "  can  suck  melancholy  out 
of  a  song  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs**?  Is  he  a 
fool  that 

"met  a  fool  i*  the  forest;** 
whose 

''InngB  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That   fools   should   be   so   deep^Mutempla- 

tive**!—   • 

and  who  himself  aspires  to  be  a  fool : — 
"  I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat") 

Is  ^  a  fool  that  tells  us, 

"  All  the  world  *8  a  stage. 
And  an  the  men  and  women  merely  players"? 

Is  A«  a  fool  who  has  gained  his  "  experience," 
and  whom  the  "sundry  contemplation"  of 
his  travels  wraps  in  a  "  most  humorous 
sadness"  ?    Is  Ae  a  fool  who  oommenda  him 
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whom  the  eritic  cftlls  his  brother  fool  as 
*^  good  »t  anything,  and  yet  a  fool"  1  Lastly, 
is  Ae  a  fool  who  rejects  honour  and  advance- 
ment, and  deserts  ihe  exiled  Bake  when  he 
is  restored  to  his  state,  becanse 

''out  of  these  eonTertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and 

lesni'd^f 

.»- 

Assoredlj,  upon  the  first  blush  of  the  que»/ 
tion,  we  must  say  that  the  German  critic  is 
wrong. 

And  yet,  what  is  a  focly  according  to  the 
Shaksperean  definition  ?  The  fool  is  one 

"Who  Uid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the 
son, 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 
In  good  set  terms^ — and  yet  a  motley  fool." 

The  fool  is  one  that  doth  "moral  on  the 
time ;"  one  that  hath  been  a  courtier; 

"  and  in  his  bnin, — 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  Toysge,  —  he  hath  strange  places 

cnmm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  foims." 

The  fool  is  one  that 

"  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  laige  a  charter  as  the  wind.* 

The  fool  is  one  who 

"  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world." 

The  fool  is  one  who  aims  at  every  man,  but, 
hitting  or  missing,  thus  justifies  his  attack : — 

"  Let  me  see  wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong*d  him :  if  it  do  him 

right. 
Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself;  if  he  be  free, 
Why  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 
TJnclaim*d  of  any  man." 

And  thus  Jaques  describes  himaif. 

Kow  let  us  see  what  is  the  character  of  the 
companion  ibol,  Touchstone.  He  introduces 
himself  to  us  with  a  bit  of  fooFs  logic  that 
is,  a  comment  upon  human  Actions,  derived 
from  premises  that  jtre  either  abore^  or  below, 
— ^which  you  please, — the  ordinary  argument- 
ation of  the  world.  His  story  ef  "  a  certain 
knight  that  swore  by  his  hcmonr  they  were 


good  pancakes"  is  not  pointless.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  fool's  bolt,  and  soon  shot ;  yet  it  hits. 
But  the  fool  is  not  without  his  affections. 
The  friendship  which  Celia  had  for  Rosalind 
is  reciprocated  by  the  friendship  which  the 
fool  has  for  Odia : — 

"Bos.  But,  cousin,  nrhat  if  we  essay'd  to 
steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  Other's  court] 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travell 
CcL  He  H  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world 
with  me." 

He  is  fled  to  the  forest  with  the  two  ladies, 
their  comfort,  their  protector : — 

"  My  lord,  the  roynish  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Tour  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  miflBing." 

They  are  in  Arden ;  and  then  the  fool  be- 
comes a  philosopher : — 

"Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden:  the  more  fool  I; 
when  I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place ; 
but  travellers  must  be  content" 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  laugh  at  romance  in 
a  land  of  romance,  and  tells  us  of  ''Jane 
Smile." 

But  next  we  hear  of  him  growing  "  deep- 
contemplative**  over  his  dial : — 

"  'Thus  we  may  see,'  quoth  he,  ' how  the  worid 
wags: 
T  is  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine; 
And  after  one  hour  more  't  will  be  eleven ; 
And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.' " 

The  foors  manners  are  changing.  He  did 
not  talk  thus  in  the  court.  He  is  quickly 
growing  a  philosopher.  Hazlitt  truly  tells 
us  that  the  following  dialogue  is  better  than 
all  'Zimmermann  on  Solitude,'  where  only 
half  the  question  is  disposed  of  :-— 

"  Cor,  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life, 
master  Touchstone  ] 

TVntdi.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself  it 
is  a  good  life ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shep- 
herd's life  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  soli- 
tary I  like  it  very  well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is 
private  it  is  a  very  vUe  life.  Now,  in  respect  it 
is  in  the  fields  it  pleaseth  me  well;  but  in 
respect  it  is  not  in  the  court  it  is  tedious.  As  it 
is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well; 
but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it^  it  goes 
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mnch  against  my  stomach.  Hast  any  philosophy 
in  thee,  shephenir 

The  fool  has  lived  apart  from  human  sym- 
pathies. He  has  been  a  thing  to  make  idle 
people  laugh ;  to  live  in  himself  alone ;  to 
be  in  the  world  and  not  of  the  world  ;  to  be 
licensed  and  despised ;  to  have  no  responsi- 
bilities. Tho  fool  goes  out  of  the  social  state 
in  which  he  has  moved,  and  he  becomes  a 
human  being.  His  affections  are  called  forth 
in  a  natural  condition  of  society;  he  is 
restored  to  his  fellow-creatures,  a  man.,  and 
nU  a  fool.  We  do  not  think  that  Shakspere 
meant  the  courtship  of  Touchstone  and  Audrey 
to  be  a  travedie  of  the  romantic  passion  of 
Orlando  and  Rosalind.  It  appears  to  us  that 
it  is  anything  but  farce  or  irony  when  the 
fool  and  the  shepherdess  thus  commune  : — 

"  Touch.  Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made 
thee  poetical 

Aud,  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is:  Is  it 
honest  in  deed,  and  wordi  Is  it  a  true  thing]" 

And  there  is  anything  but  folly  when  Touch- 
stone resolves 


€i 


Be  it  as  it  may  be,  I  will  marry  thee." 


A  touch  of  the  courtr--K>f  his  old  vocation  of 
saying  without  accountableness — ^lingers  with 
him,  when,  rejoicing  in  that  most  original 
hedge  priest,  who  says,  "  Ne*er  a  fantastical 
knave  of  them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my 
calling "  —  (the  Fleet  prison  priest  of  a 
century  ago)— ^ he  hugs  himself  with  the 
belief  that  '^  I  were  better  to  be  married  of 
him  than  of  another ;" — ^but  he  is  after  all 
the  true  lover,  when  he  rejects  the  ^  most 
vile  Mar-text,"  and  in  the  honesty  of  his 
heart  exclaims,  '' To-morrow  is  the  joyful 
day,  Audrey ;  to-morrow  will  we  be  married." 
And  thus,  it  appears  to  us,  is  Ulrici  jus-] 
tified  in  denominating  Jaques  and  Touchstone( 
**  the  two  fooU,*^  It  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  Shaksperean  fool  to  hang  loose  upon  the 
society  in  which  he  was  cherished ;  to  affect 
no  concern  in  its  anxieties,  no  sympathy  in 
its  pleasures ;  to  be  passionless  and  sarcastic. 
Jaques,  a  banished  courtier,  refuses  to  seek 
companionship  in  the  solitary  life ;  he  rejects 
its  freedom : — ^he  finds  in  it  only  a  distorted 
mirror  of  the  social  life.    The  wounded  sta^ 


is  **fl.  hrnVAn  Kuwlfiiipt/' — thfl«nM^)flffl  bftf^" 

are  *^  fat  and  greasy  citizens.**  Thb  is  not 
real  philosophy;  it  is  false  sentimentalitj. 
Ja^ues—refusing  to  adopt  the  tone  of  his 
companions,  wHS'Lavu  tsiiibfaced  ihe  firee'tife 
of  the  woods,  its  fresFnes^ltJi'  'pjPltie5f— =has 
put  himself  into  tEe  condition  of  ihelOoly 
who  belongs  to  the  world  onlj  fiecause  be  is 
a  mocker  of  the  world.  When  his  friends 
sing, 

"  Who  doth  ambition  shun. 
And  loves  to  live  1'  the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  cats, 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets," 

Jaques  answers, 

"  If  it  do  come  to  pass 
That  any  man  turn  ass. 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 
A  stubborn  will  to  please,"  &c 

This  is  the  answer  of  one  for  whom  ''motley  *s 
the  only  wear.*' 

And  yet  how  beautifully  all  this  har- 
monises with  the  pastoral  character  of  this 
delightful  comedy!  The  professional  fool 
gradually  slides  into  a  r^  man,  from  the 
power  of  sympathy,  which  is  strong  in  bim, 
and  which  is  called  forth  by  the  absence  of 
a  just  occasion  for  his  profeMionalunreaUtjes. 
He  is  no  longer  a  chorus.  The  clever  but 
self-sufficient  courtier,  hitf  in  jest^  half  in 
earnest,  becomes  a  mocker  and  a  pretended 
misanthrope.  He  is  passed  into  Uie  chorus 
of  the  real  action.  In  the  mean  while  the 
main  business  of  the  comedy  goes  forward  ; 
and  we  live  amongst  all  the  natural  and 
kindly  impulses  of  true  thoughts  and  feelings, 
mingled  with  weaknesses  that  are  a  part  of 
this  sincerity.  But  most  certainly  the  spirit 
which  breathes  throughout  is  not  one  of 
censure,  or  sarcasm,  or  irony.  It  is  a  most 
loving,  and  sincere,  and  tolerant  spirit — 
radiant  with  poetiy,  and  therefore  with  truth. 
We  desire  nothing  better  to  show  that  Shak- 
spere did  not  speak  through  Jaques  than 
these  words: — 

"Jaqucf,  Will  you  sit  down  with  me?  and  we 
two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the  worid,  and 
aU  our  misexy. 

Orlando.  ImU  dude  no  breather  in  the  world 
Ina  myse^;  againti  whom  I  know  motft/aviU.'' 
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CHAPTER  11. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT. 


This  comedy  was  first  printed  in  the  folio 
edition  of  1623,  under  the  title  of  '  Twelfe 
Night,  or  What  you  will.*  The  text  is 
divided  into  acts  and  scenes ;  and  the  order 
of  these  has  been  undisturbed  in  the  modem 
editions. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
detail  of  the  conjectures  of  the  commenta- 
tors as  to  the  chronology  of  *  Twelfth  Night.* 
Their  guesses  have  been  proved  to  be  very 
wide  of  the  mark.  There  was  found  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  1828,  a  little  manuscript 
diary  of  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
extending  from  1601  to  1603*,  in  which  the 
following  decisive  passage  occurs  :-~ 

«  Feb.  2, 1601  [2]. 

''At  our  feast  we  had  a  play  called 
'  Twelve  night  or  what  you  will,*  much  like 
the  comedy  of  errors,  or  Menechmis  in  Plau- 
tus,  but  most  like  &  neere  to  that  in  Italian 
called  IngannL  A  good  practise  in  it  to 
make  the  steward  believe  his  lady  widdowe 
was  in  love  with  him,  by  eounterfayting  a 
letter,  as  from  his  lady,  in  generall  termes 
telling  him  what  shee  liked  best  in  him,  & 
prescribing  his  gestures,  inscribing  his  ap- 
paraile,  &c.,  and  then  when  he  came  to  prac- 
tise, making  him  beleeve  they  tooke  him  to 
be  mad.** 

Here  is  an  end  then  of  conjecture.  The 
play  was  no  doubt  pjublidy  acted  before  this 
performance  at  the  Candlemas  feast  of  the 
Middle  Temple ;  and  it  belongs,  therefore, 
to  the  first  year  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

*  We  derivt  our  iNutleulan  from  Mr.  CoIUei*!  ta. 
lualde  •  AoimU  oi  th«  stage.*  He  tayt— *•  I  wu  fbrtunate 
enouRh  to  meet  with  It  among  the  Harletan  Manuscripts 
in  the  Muieam.*  Ut,  Hunter,  in  his  •  Disquisition  on  the 
Tempest/  says,  "  You  may  remember  when.  In  1SS8,  I 
called  your  attention,  at  the  British  Museum,  to  the  dis- 
eovery  which  I  had  then  made  in  the  Diary  ot  Mundmgham, 
that «  Twelith  Night'  was  performed  to  lOK.  befoie  the 
benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple."  Mr.  Hunter  sub- 
sequently came  to  a  lielicf  that  the  *  Diary'  was  that  of 
Jolin  Mannfaigham,  who  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple 
tolfi07. 


or  the  last  of  the  sixteenth ;  for  it  is  not 
found  in  the  list  of  Meres,  in  1598. 

The  romance  literature  of  Europe  was  a 
common  property,  from  which  the  Eliza- 
bethan writers  of  every  grade  drew  materials 
for  their  own  performances,  using  them  up 
with  all  possible  variety  of  adaptation. 
Italy  was  the  great  fountain-head  of  these 
fictions ;  although  they  might  have  travelled 
thither  from  the  East,  and  gradually  as- 
sumed European  shape  and  character.  In 
the  hands  of  real  poets,  such  as  Boccaccio 
and  Shakspere,  the  original  material  was 
little  more  than  the  canvass  upon  which  the 
artist  worked.  The  commentators  upon  our 
poet  tell  us,  with  regard  to  '  Twelfth  Night,' 
*' There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
serious  part  of  this  comedy  is  founded  on 
some  old  translation  of  the  seventh  histoxy 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Belleforest*s  '  His- 
toires  Tragiques.*  Belleforest  took  the  story, 
as  usual,  from  Bandello.  The  comic  aeenea 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  the  production  of 
Shakspeare"  He  did  create,  then.  Sir  An« 
drew,  and  Sir  Toby,  and  Malvolio,  and  the 
Clown.  But  who  created  Viola,  and  Olivia, 
and  the  Duke  ?  They  were  made,  say  the 
critics,  according  to  the  recipe  of  Bandello  : 
— ItcTn,  a  twin  brother  and  sister ;  item,  the 
sister  in  love,  and  becoming  a  page  in  the 
service  of  him  she  loved;  item,  the  said 
page  sent  as  a  messenger  to  the  lady  whom 
her  master  loved  ;  item,  the  lady  fidling  in 
love  with  the  page ;  item,  the  lady  meeting 
with  the  twin-brother ;  item^  all  parties  hap- 
pily matched.  All  this  will  be  found  at 
great  length  in  Mrs.  Lenox*s  'Shakspeare 
Illustrated,*  accompanied  with  many  pro- 
found remarks  upon  the  poet*s  stupidity  in 
leaving  the  safe  track  of  the  novelist ;  which 
remarks,  being  somewhat  antiquated,  may 
be  passed  over.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  us 
to  republish  the  entire  story  of  '  Apolonius 
and  SiUa,*  as  told  in  a  collection  published 
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by  Bamaby  Rich,  "  coDtaining  very  pleasant 
discouneB  fit  for  a  peaceable  time,  gathered 
together  for  the  only  delight  of  the  courteooB 
gentlewomen  of  Enghind  and  Ireland."  The 
argument  of  Rich*s  story  does  not  infer  any 
great  resemblance  in  the  plots  of  the  novel 
and  the  drama : — ^  Apolonius,  Duke,  having 
spent  a  year's  serrice  in  the  wars  against 
the  Turk,  returning  homewards  with  his 
company  by  sea,  was  driven  by  force  of 
weather  to  the  isle  of  Cypres,  where  he  was 
weU  received  by  Pontus,  governor  of  the 
same  isle,  with  whom  Silla,  daughter  to 
Pontus,  fell  so  strangely  in  love,  that,  after 
Apolonius  was  departed  to  Constantinople, 
Silla,  with  one  man,  followed,  and  coming 
to  Constantinople  she  served  Apolonius  in 
the  habit  of  a  man,  and,  after  many  pretty 
accidents  falling  out,  she  was  known  to  Apo- 
lonius, who  in  requital  of  her  love  married 
her."  But  in  the  ^maiuf  pretty  accidentB^ 
we  find  a  clear  resemblance  between*  the 
poet  and  the  novelist ;  with  the  exception 
that  the  poet  has  thrown  his  own  exquisite 
purity  of  imagination  over  the  conduct  of 
the  two  heroines^  and  that  the  novelist  is 
not  at  all  solicitous  about  this  matter. 

The  '  following  somewhat  long  extract, 
which  includes  the  main  points  of  resem- 
blance, will  furnish  a  very  adequate  notion 
of  the  difierence  between  a  dull  and  tedious 
narration  and  a  drama  running  over  with 
imagination,  and  humour,  and  wit; — in 
which  the  highest  poetry  is  welded  with  the 
most  intense  fan :  and  we  are  made  to  feel 
that  the  loftiest  and  the  most  ludicrous 
aspect  of  human  affairs  can  only  be  ade- 
quately presented  by  one  who  sees  the  whole 
from  an  eagle-height  to  which  ordmary  men 
cannot  soar.  But  we  do  not  complain  that 
Bamaby  Rich  was  not  a  Shakspere  : — 

"And  now,  to  prevent  a  number  of  injuries 
that  might  be  proffered  to  a  woman  that  was 
left  in  her  case,  she  determined  to  leave  her 
own  apparel,  and  to  sort  herself  into  some  of 
those  suits,  that,  being  taken  for  a  man,  she 
might  pass  through  the  conntrj  in  the  better 
safety;  and  as  she  changed  her  apparel  she 
thought  it  likewise  convenient  to  change  her 
name ;  wherefore,  not  readily  happening  of  any 
other,  she  called  herself  Silvio,  by  the  name  of 


her  own  brother,  whom  you  have  heard  spoken 
of  before. 

"In  this  manner  she  travelled  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  she  inquired  out  the  palace  oi  the 
Duke  Apolonius,  and,  thinking  herself  now  to 
be  both  fit  and  able  to  play  the  servingman, 
she  presented  herself  to  the  Duke,  craving  his 
service.  The  Duke,  very  willing  to  give  sacoour 
unto  strangezB,  perceiving  him  to  be  a  proper 
smooth  young  man,  gave  him  entertainment 
Silla  thought  herself  now  more  than  saUefied 
for  all  the  casualties  that  had  haj^Ksned  unto 
her  in  her  journey,  that  she  might  at  her  plea- 
sure take  but  the  view  of  the  Duke  Apolomos, 
and  above  the  rest  of  his  servaata  was  very 
diligent  and  attendant  upon  him,  the  which  the 
Duke  perceiving,  began  likewise  to  grow  into 
good  liking  with  the  diligence  of  his  man,  and 
therefore  made  him  one  of  his  chamber:  who 
but  Silvio,  then,  was  most  near  about  him,  in 
helping  of  him  to  make  him  ready  in  a  morning 
in  the  setting  of  his  ruff^  in  the  keeping  of  his 
chamber  I  Silvio  pleased  his  master  so  well, 
that  above  all  the  rest  of  his  servants  about  him 
he  had  the  greatest  credit,  and  the  Duke  put 
him  most  in  trust 

"At  this  very  instant  there  was  remaining 
in  the  city  a  noble  dam(^  a  widow,  whose  hus- 
band was  but  lately  deceased,  one  of  the  noblest 
men  that  were  in  the  parts  of  Orecia,  who  left 
his  lady  and  wife  laige  possessions  and  great 
livings.  This  lady's  name  was  called  Jnlina, 
who,  besides  the  abundance  of  her  wealth  and 
the  greatness  of  her  revenues,  had  likewise  the 
sovereignty  of  all  the  dames  of  Constantinople 
for  her  beauty.  To  this  lady  Julina,  Apolonius 
became  an  earnest  suitor,  and,  according  to  the 
manner  of  lovers,  besides  fair  words,  sorrowful 
sighs,  and  piteous  countenances,  there  must  be 
sending  of  loving  letters,  cbxuns,  bracelets, 
brooches,  rings,  tablets,  gims,  jewels,  and  pre- 
sents 1  know  not  what :  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  Thus  Apolo- 
nius was  so  busied  in  his  new  study,  that  I  war- 
rant you  there  was  no  man  that  could  challenge 
him  for  playing  the  truant,  he  followed  his  pro- 
fession with  so  good  a  will :  and  who  must  be 
the  messenger  to  cany  the  tokens  and  love- 
letters  to  the  lady  Jolina  but  Silvio  his  man  1 
in  him  the  Duke  reposed  his  only  confidence,  to 
go  between  him  and  his  lady. 

"Now,  gentlewomen,  do  yon  think  there 
couM  have  been  a  g^reater  torment  devised, 
wherewith  to  afflict  the  heart  of  Silla,  than  her> 
self  to  be  made  the  instrument  to  work  her  own. 
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miflhap,  and  to  play  the  attorney  in  a  came  that 
made  so  mndi  againat  herself?  But  Silla^  al* 
together  deairoua  to  pleaae  her  master,  cared 
nothing  at  all  to  offend  herself,  followed  hia 
boainesB  with  bo  good  a  will  as  if  it  had  been  in 
her  own  preferment 

"  Jiilina»  now. having  many  times  taken  the 
gsiie  of  this  young  youth  Silvio,  perceiving  him 
to  be  of  such  excellent  perfect  grace,  was  so 
entangled  with  the  often  sight  of  this  sweet 
temptation,  that  she  fell  into  as  great  a  liking 
with  the  man  as  the  master  was  with  herself : 
and  on  a  time,  Silvio  being  sent  from  his  master 
with  a  message  to  the  lady  Julina,  as  he  began 
very  earnestly  to  solicit  in  his  master's  behalf, 
Julina  interrupting  him  in  his  tale,  said,  'Silvio, 
it  ia  enough  that  you  have  said  for  your  master; 
from  henceforth  either  speak  for  yourself,  or  say 
nothing  at  aU/        •       •        ♦        ♦ 

"  And  now  for  a  time  leaving  matten  depend- 
ing as  you  have  heard,  it  fell  out  that  the  right 
Silvio  indeed  (whom  yon  have  heard  spoken  of 
before,  the  brother  of  Silla)  was  c<Hne  to  hia 
father's  court,  into  the  Isle  of  Cypres^  where, 
understanding  that  hia  sister  was  departed  in 
manner  as  you  have  heard,  conjectured  that  the 
very  occasion  did  proceed  of  some  liking  had 
between  Pedro,  her  man  (that  was  missing  with 
her),  and  herself;  but  Silvio,  who  loved  his 
sister  as  dearly  as  his  own  life,  and  the  rather 
for  that  she  was  his  natural  sister  both  by  father 
and  mother ;  so  the  one  of  them  was  so  like  the 
other  in  countenance  and  &vour  that  there  was 
no  man  able  to  discern  the  one  from  the  other 
by  their  faces,  saving  by  their  apparel,  the  one 
being  a  man,  the  other  a  woman. 

"Silvio  therefore  vowed  to  his  fiithcr  not 
only  to  seek  out  his  sister  Silla,  but  ijso  to 
revenge  the  villany  which  he  conceived  in  Pedro 
for  the  canying  away  of  his  sister;  and  thus 
departing,  having  travelled  through  many  cities 
and  towns  without  hearing  any  manner  of  news 
of  those  he  went  to  seek  for,  at  the  last  he 
arrived  at  Constantinople,  where,  as  he  was 
walking  in  an  evening  for  his  own  recreation 
on  a  pleasant  green  parade  without  the  walls  of 
the  city,  he  fortuned  to  meet  with  the  lady 
Julina,  who  likewise  had  been  abroad  to  take 
the  air ;  and  as  she  suddenly  cast  her  eyes  upon 
Silvio,  thinking  him  to  be  her  old  acquaintance, 
by  reason  they  wero  so  like  one  another,  as  you 
have  heard  before,  sidd  unto  him,  'I  pray  you 
let  me  have  a  little  talk  with  you,  seeing  I  have 
80  luckily  met  you  in  this  place/ 


"  Silvio,  WMidering  to  hear  himself  so  rightly 
aamedy  being  but  a  stranger  not  of  above  two 
days'  oontinuanoe  in  the  city,  very  courteously 
came  towanls  her,  desirous  to  hear  what  she 
would  say." 

The  rest  may  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Collier  informs  us,  in  his  'Farther 
Particulars,*  that,  after  vainly  searching  for 
eight  years,  he  in  1839  met  with  the  Italian 
play  of  the  *  Inganni^^  mentioned  in  the 
barrister's  Diary.  This  play,  as  Mr.  Collier 
thinks,  was  known  to  Shakspere ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  mme  resemblance  between  its 
plot  and  that  of  <  Twelfth  Night.*  The  dif- 
ferences, however,  are  so  considerable,  that 
the  parallel  would  scarcely  be  worth  follow- 
ing out.  We  have  to  odd  that  Mr.  Hunter 
mentions  that  he  has  traced,  in  an  Italian 
play  called  the  ^IngannatV  (not  the  *In- 
gannV  of  Manningham),  the  foundation  of 
the  serious  part  of  *  Twelfth  Night.' 

There  is  something  to  our  minds  very  pre- 
cious in  that  memorial  of  Shakspere  which 
is  preserved  in  the  little  Table-book  of  the 
Student  of  the  Middle  Temple:  <<Feb.  2, 
1601  [2].  At  our  feast  we  had  a  play  called 
'  Ihffdve  night  or  nihat  you  wlL'  **  What  a 
scene  do  these  few  plain  words  call  up  before 
us  I  The  Christmas  festivities  have  lingered 
on  till  Candlemas.  The  Lord  of  Misrule 
has  resigned  his  seeptre;  the  Fox  and  the 
Cat  have  been  hunted  round  the  hall;  the 
Masters  of  the  Revels  have  sung  their 
songs ;  the  drums  are  silent  which  lent  their 
noby  chorus  to  the  Marshal's  proclamations; 
and  Sir  Francis  Flatterer  and  Sir  Handle 
Rackabite  have  passed  into  the  ranks  of 
ordinary  men*.  But  there  is  still  a  feast; 
and  after  the  dinner  a  play ;  and  that  pbty 
l^iakspere's  <  Ttodfth  Night.'  And  the  ac- 
tual roof  under  which  the  happy  oonlpany  of 
benchers,  and  banisters,  and  students  first 
listened  to  that  joyous  and  exhilarating 
play,  full  of  the  truest  and  most  4>eautiful 
humanities,  especially  fitted  for  a  season  of 
cordial  mirthfulness,  is  still  standing;  and 
we  may  walk  into  that  stately  hall  and 
think,— Here  Shakspere's  'Twelfth  Night* 
was  acted  in  the  Christmas  of  1601 ;  and 
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here  its  exquisite  poetry  first  fell  upon  the 
ear  of  some  secluded  scholar,  and  was  to 
him  as  a  fragrant  flower  blooming  amidst 
the  arid  sands  of  his  Bracton  and  his  Fleta ; 
and  here  its  gentle  satire  upon  the  yain  and 
the  foolish  penetrated  into  the  natural  heart 
of  some  graye  and  formal  dispenser  of  justice, 
and  made  him  look  with  tolerance,  if  not  with 
sympathy,  upon  the  mistakes  of  le^s  grave 
and  formal  fellow-jd6n ;  and  here  its  ever- 
gushing  spirit  of  enjoyment, — of  fiin  with- 
out malice,  of  wit  without-  grossness,  of 
humour  without  extravagance, — ^taught  the 
s^i^ering,  roaring,  overgrown  boy,  mis- 
called student,  that  there  were  higher 
sources  of  mirth  than  af&ays  in  Fleet  Street, 
or  drunkenness  in  Whitefriars.  Venerable 
Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  thou  art  to  our 
eyes  more  stately  and  more  to  be  admired 
since  we  looked  upon  that  entry  in  the 
Table-book  of  John  Manningham!  The 
Globe  has  perished,  and  so  has  the  Black- 
friars.  The  works  of  the  poet  who  made 
the  names  of  these  frail  buildings  immortal 
need  no  associations  to  recommend  them : 
but  it  is  3ret  pleasant  to  know  that  there  is 
one  locality  remaining  where  a  play  of  Shak- 
spere  was  listened  to  by 'his  contemporaries; 
and  that  play,  *  Twelfth  Night.' 

Accepting,  though  somewhat  doubtingly, 
the  statement  of  the  commentators  that 
'Twelfth  Kight'  was  produced  as  late  as 
1614,  Schlegel  says,  **l{  this  was  really  the 
last  %cork  of  Shakspere,  as  is  affirmed,  he 
must  have  enjoyed  to  the  last  the  same 
yoiUhfulness  of  mind,  and  have  carried  with 
him  to  the  grave  the  whole  fulness  of  his 
talents.**'*^  There  is  something  very  agree- 
able in  this  theory;  but  we  can  hardly  la^ 
ment  that  the  foundation  upon  which  it 
rests  has  been  utterly  destroyed.  Shakspere 
did,  indeed,  carry  ^with  him  to  the  grave 
the  whole  fulness  of  his  talents,*'  but  they 
were  talents,  perhaps  not  of  a  higher  order, 
but  certainly  employed  upon  loftier  subjects, 
than  those  which  were  called  out  by  the  de- 
licious comedies  of  the  Shakspere  of  forty. 
His  '^ youthfiilness  of  mind"  too,  even  at 
this  middle  period  of  his  life,  is  something 

*  '  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature/ BUck*B  trarolation, 
vol.  il.  p.  175. 


very  different  from  the  honeyed  luxuriance 
of  his  spring-time — ^more  subjected  to  his  in- 
tellectual penetration  into  the  hidden  springs 
of  human  action — more  regulated  by  the 
artistical  skill  of  blending  the  poetical  with 
the  comic,  so  that  in  fact  they  are  not  pre- 
sented as  opposite  principles  constrained  to 
appear  in  a  patchwork  union,  but  are  es- 
sentially one  and  the  same  creation  of  the 
highest  imaginative  power.  We  are  told 
that  of  '  Twelfth  Kight '  the  scenes  in  which 
Malvolio,  and  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew 
appear  are  Shakspere's  own.  The  Duke, 
and  Olivia,  and  Viola,  and  Sebastian,  belong 
^to  some  one  else,  it  is  said,  because  they 
existed,  before  he  evoked  them  from  their 
hiding-places,  in  the  rude  outlines  of  story- 
books without  poetry,  and  comedies  without 
wit.  Honoured  be  the  memories  of  Bandello 
and  Bamaby  Rich,  not  so  much  for  their  own 
work  as  for  the  happy  accident  by  which 
they  saved  some  popular  tradition  from  ob- 
livion, for  a  Shakspere  to  make  hU  own  for 
all  ages!  Honoured  be  the  learned  or  un- 
learned authors  of  the  *  Inganhi^  and  the 
'  InganncUi,^  if  they  suggested  to  him  that 
their  shadowy  representations  of  a  wandering 
brother  and  sister,  coming  through  mistakes 
and  crosses  to  love  and  happiness,  had  in 
them  dramatic  capabilities  such  as  he  could 
deal  with!  Honoured  be  they,  as  we  would 
honour  the  man,  were  his  name  recorded, 
who  set  the  palette  of  Raphael  or  made 
Paganini's  violin!  Whether  a  writer  in- 
ventSf  in  the  commonly  received  meaning  of 
invention, — ^that  is,  whether  his  incidents 
and  characters  be  spick-and-«pan  new;— or 
whether  he  borrows,  using  the  same  ordinary 
phraseology,  his  incidents  and  characters 
from  tradition,  or  history,  or  written  legends, 
— ^he  is  not  a  poet  unless  his  materials  are 
worked  up  into  a  perfect  and  consistent 
whole :  and  if  the  poetry  be  not  in  him,  it 
matters  little  whether  he  raises  his  fabric 
"all  out  of  his  own  head,"  as  children  say, 
or  adopts  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  and 
pieces  them  together  with  a  bit  of  his  own, 
— ^for  his  house  will  not  stand ;  it  is  built 
upon  the  sands.  Now  it  is  this  penetration 
of  his  own  imaginative  power  in  and  through 
all  his  materials  which  renders  it  of  little 
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more  aooount  than  as  a  matter  of  antiquariaii 
curiosity  where  Shakspere  picked  up  hints 
for  the  plots  of  his  plays.    He  might  have 
found  the  germ  of  Viola  in  Bamabj  Rich; 
and    he   might   have   altogether   invented 
Malvolio:  but  Viola  and  Malvolio  are  for 
erer  indissolublj  united,  in  the  exact  pro- 
portions in  which  the  poetic  and  the  comic 
work  together  for  the  production  of  a  har- 
monious effect.   The  neutral  title  of  *  Twelfth 
Night  *--conYeying  as  it  does  a  notion  of 
genial  mirth — ^might  warrant  us  in  thinking 
that  there  was  a  preponderance  of  the  comic 
spirit.    Charles  I.  appears  to  have  thought 
so,  when,  in  his  copy  of  the  second  edition  of 
Shakspere,  he  altered  the  title  with  his  own 
pen  to  that  of  ^Malvolio:*     But  MaWolio 
is  not  the  predominant  idea  of  the  comedy ; 
nor  is  he  of  that  exclusive  interest  that  the 
whole  action,  even  of  the  mercjx  comic  por- 
tions, should  turn  upon  him./   When  Shak- 
spere  means  one  character  to  be'  the  centre 
of  the  dramatic  idea,  he  for  the  most  part 
tells  us  so  in  his  title : — ^Hamlet,  Othello, 
Lear,   Macbeth,   Timon.     Uot   one  of  the 
has  such  a  pergonal  title,  for  the 
evident  reason  that  the  effect  m  them  must 
mainly  depend  upon  the  harmony  of  all  the 
parts,  rather  than  upon  the  absorbing  passion 
of  the  principal  character.     The  'Twelfth 
Night  *  is  especially  of  this  description.    It 
presents  us  with  the  golden  and  the  silver 
'sides  of  humajuiife* — ^the  jnmsniif  siiffirr 
jiumorousl    But  the  two  precious  metals  are 
moulded  into  one  statue.  '^' 

It  is  scarcely  necessarytor  us  to  enter  into 
any  analysu  of  the  plot  of  this  charming 
comedy,  or  attempt  any  dissection  of  its 
characters,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  to  the 
reader  new  sources  of  enjoyment.  It  is  im- 
possible, we  think,  for  one  of  ordinary  sensi- 
bility to  read  through  the  first  act  without 
yielding  himself  up  to  the  genial  temper  in 
which  the  entire  play  is  written.  ^  The  sun- 
shine of  the  breast  '*  spreads  its  rich  purple 
light  over  the  whole  champaign,  and  pene- 
trates into  every  thicket  and  every  dingle. 

*  This  copy,  which  fonnerly  b«kmgcd  to  StaevdM,  w« 
imrehaMd  for  the  private  library  of  George  III.,  and  was 
retained  when  George  IV.  gare  that  valuable  collection  to 
the  nation.    It  it  now  In  the  Queen*!  Library  at  Wtndaor. 


From  the  first  line  to  the  last — from  the 
Duke's 

"  That  strain  again  ;-~it  had  a  dying  &IV' 

to  the  Clown's 

"  With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain,** — 

there  is  not  a  thought,  nor  a  situation,  that 
is  not  calculated  to  call  forth  pleasurable 
feelings.    The  love-mfelancholy  of  the  T>ttk^ 
is  a  luxurious  aDandonment  to  one  pervading 
impression — ^not  a  fierce  and  hopeless  con- 
test with  one  o'eimastering  passion.    It  de- 
lights to  lie  "  canopied  with  bowers," — ^to 
glisten  to  ''old  and  antique"  songs,  which 
dally  with  its  "innocence," — ^to  be  "full  of 
shapes,"  and  "high  fantastical."    T^g  Iftyg 
of  Viola  jg  the  gy^taat  ttn^  tf  nderest  emo- 
tion  that  ever  informed  the  heart  of  the 
purest  and  most  graceful  of  beings  with  a 
spirit  almost  divine.    Perhaps  in  the  whole 
range  of  Shakspere's  poetry  there  is  nothing 
which  comes  more  unbidden  into  the  mind, 
and  always  in  connection  with  some  image 
of  the  ethereal  beauty  of  the  ig^terer,  than 
Viola'a  "  She  never  told  her  love."    ^|tfi  h^*^  \ 
of  Qliy^  xrilful  na  it  is.  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  repulsive.    With  the  old  stories  before 
him,  nothing  but  the  refined  delicacy  of 
Shakspere's  conception  of  the  female  cha- 
racter could  have  redeemed  Olivia  from  ap- 
proaching to  the  anti-feminine.    But  as  it  is 
we  pitv  her^  and  we  rejoice  with  her.    These 
are  what  may  be  cailM  liiu  wilOlis  characters, 
because  they  are  the  vehicles  for  what  we 
emphatically  call  the  poetry  of  the  play. 
But  the  comic  characters  are  to  us  equally 
poetical — that  is,  they  appear  to  us  not  mere 
copies  of  the  representatives  of  temporary 
or  individual  follies,  but  embodyings  of  the 
universal  comic,  as  true  and  as  fresh  to-day 
as  they  were  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago. 
Malvolio   is   to  our  minds   as   poetical  ^as 
and  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  Shakspere  meant  the  poor  cross-gartered 
steward  <nUy  to  be  laughed  at,  any  more 
than  Cervantes  did  the  knight  of  the  rueful 
countenance.    He  meant  us  to  pity  him,  as 
Olivia  and  the  Duke  pitied  him ;  for,  in  truth, 
the  delusion  by  which  Malvolio  was  wrecked, 
only  passed  out  of  the  romantic  into  the 
comic   through    the    manifestation   of   the 
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yanitj  of  the  chaxmcter  in  refoence  to  Iris 
situation.  Bat  if  we  1a"ff^  *»^*''  Mah*^^*'*  J^« 
are  not  to  laugh  ill-naturedly,  for  the  poet 
Karconducted  all  the  mischief  against  him 
in  a  spirit  in  which  there  is  no  real  malice 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fun.  Sir  Toby  is  a  most  I 


genuine  character, — one  given  to  strong  po- 
tations and  boisterous  merriment ;  but  w^th 
a  humour  about  him  perfectly  irresistible. 
His  abandon  to  the  instant  opportunity  of 
laughing  at  and  with  others  is  something 
so  thoroughly  English,  that  we  are  not  sur- 
prised the  poet  gave  him  an  English  name. 
And  like  all  genuine  humorists  Sir  Toby 
must  have  his  butl  What  a  trio  is  pre- 
sented in  that  glorious  scene  of  the  second 
act,  where  the  two  Knights  and  the  Clown 


*^ make  the  wdkin  dance;" — the  hnmcristy 
the  fool,  and  the  philosopher  1 — for  Sir  Andrew 
and  the  Clown  is  the  philoeopher, ' 


tna  looL  ana  tne  mown  is  tne  pnuoeopner 
e  hold  the  Clown's  epilogue  song  to  oe^jhi 


moat  philosophical  Qown^s  song  upon  leootd; 
and  a  treatiise  mighfi  oe  written  upon  its 
wisdom.  It  is  the  hisiery  of  a  life,  from 
the  condition  of  "  a  little  tiny  boy,"  through 
<< man's  estate,"  to  decaying  age— ''when  I 
came  unto  my  bed;"  and  the  conclusion  is, 
that  what  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  of 
the  species,  and  what  was  of  yesterday  was 
of  generations  long  past  away — for 

"  A  great  while  ago  the  woiid  begun.* 
Steevens  says  this  ''nonsensical  ditty"  is 
utterly  unconnected  with  the  snbjeet  of  the 
comedy.    We  think  he  is  mistaken. 


CHAPTER  in. 
MEASURE    FOR   MEASTTRE, 


This  comedy  was  first  printed  in  the 
folio  collection  of  1623,  and  there  had  been 
no  previous  claim  to  the  right  of  printing  it 
made  by  any  entry  in  the  registers  of  the 
Stationers'  Company.  We  are  veiy  much 
inclined  to  think,  from  the  state  of  the 
original  text,  that  the  editors  of  the  first 
folio  possessed  no  copy  but  that  from  which 
they  printed.  Some  of  the  sentences  through- 
out the  play  are  so  involved  that  they  have 
very  little  the  appearance  of  being  taken 
from  a  copy  whidi  had  been  used  by  the 
actors ;  and  in  two  cases  a  word  is  found  in 
the  text  (premie)  which  could  never  have 
been  given  upon  the  stage,  and  appears  to 
have  been  inserted  by  the  printer  in  despair 
of  deciphering  the  author's  manuscript. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  metrical  arrange- 
ment, which  has  been  called  "rough,  re- 
dundant, and  irregular,"  was  strictly  copied, 
we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  author's  original ; 
for  a  printer  does  not  mistake  the  beginnings 
and  ends  of  blank- verse  lines,  although  little 
attention  might  be  paid  to  such  matters  in 
a  prompter's  book.    The  peculiar  structure 


of  the  versification  in  this  comedy  was,  we 
are  satisfied,  the  result  of  the  author's 
system  ;  and,  from  the  integrity  widi  which 
it  has  been  preserved  in  the  first  edition,  we 
believe  that  the  original  manuscript  passed 
directly  through  the  hands  of  the  printer^ 
who  made  the  best  of  it  without  any  re* 
ference  to  other  copies. 

We  cannot  trace  that  any  allusion  to 
'Measure  for  Measure'  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Shakspere's  contemporaries.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  passage  in  a  poem  published  in 
1607  which  conveys  the  same  idea  as  a  pas- 
sage in '  Measure  for  Measure :' — 

"And  like  as  when  some  sodden  extssy 
Seizeth  the  nature  of  a  sickly  man; 
When  he*B  disoem'd  to  stooon,  stiaight  by 
end  by 
Folk  to  his  hdp  confusedly  have  ran. 
And  seeking  with  their  art  to  fetch  him  back. 
So  many  (hrong,  that  he  tho  air  doth  lack." 
•     ('  Hyrrba^  the  Mother  of  Adonis,'  by 
William  Barksted.) 

The  following  is  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
comedy : — 
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"  So  play  the  fooliah  Uanmgt  with  one  that  twoon$; 

Come  all  to  kelp  him,  and  bo  stop  the  air 

By  which  he  should  revive." 
Malone  says  of  this  coincidencOy  '^That 
'Meaittve  for  Measure*  was  written  before 
1607  may  ba  fairly  concluded  from  the  fol- 
lowing  paaaage  in  a  poem  published  in  that 
year,  which  we  have  good  ground  to  believe 
was  copied  fitom  a  similar  thought  in  this 
play,  as  the  author,  at  the  end  of  his  piece, 
professes  a  personal  regard  for  ShaJkspeare, 
and  highly  praises  his  '  Venus  and  Adonis/  "* 
The  other  arguments  of  Malone  as  to  the 
date  of  this  play,  which  he  assigns  to  1603, 
have  reference  to  public  circumstances.  Chal- 
mers  contends  for  the  date  of  1604. 

Conjectures  such  as  these  are  too  often 
laborioos  trifling.  But,  for  once,  they  are 
pretty  nearly  borne  out  by  incontrovertible 
testimony.  The  perseverance  of  Mr.  Peter 
Cunningham  has  been  rewarded  by  discover- 
ing in  the  Audit  Office  certain  passages  in 
the  original  Office  Books  of  the  Masters  and 
Yeomen  of  the  .Revels,  which  fix  the  date  of 
the  representation  at  Court  of  some  of  Shak- 
spere's  plays.  The  Office  Book  shows  that 
^Measure  for  Measure*  was  presented  at 
Court  by  the  King's  Players  in  1604. 

The  'Piomos  and  Cassandra*  of  George 
Whetstone,  printed  in  1578,  but  not  acted, 
was,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  foundation 
upon  which  Shakspere  built  his  'Measure 
for  Measure.*  Whetstone  tells  us  in  a  sub- 
sequent work  that  he  constructed  his  plaj 
upon  a  novel  of  Giraldi  Cinthio,  of  which  he 
gives  us  a  traadation ;  observing,  "^  This  his^ 
tory,  for  rareness  thereof,  is  livelily  set  out 
in  a  comedy  by  the  reporter  of  the  work, 
but  yet  never  presoited  upon  stage.**  t 

The  performance  of  Whetstone,  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  drama  of  that  date,  is  feeble 
and  monotonous,  not  informed  with  any  real 
dramatic  power,  drawling  or  bombastic  in 
its  tragic  parts,  extravagant  in  its  comic.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  to  our  readers 
any  parallel  examples  of  the  modes  in  which 
Whetstone  and  Shakspere  have  treated  the 
same  incidents. 
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"Look,  the  unfolding  star  calls  up  the 
shepherd.**  In  the  midst  of  the  most  busi- 
ness-like and  familiar  directions  occur  these 
eight  words  of  the  highest  poetry.  By  a 
touch  almost  magical  Shakspere  taJces  us  in 
an  instant  out  of  that  dark  prison,  where  we 
have  been  surroimded  with  crime  and  suffer- 
ing, to  make  us  see  the  morning  star  bright 
over  the  hills,  and  hear  the  tinkU  of  the 
sheej^-bell  in  the  folds,  and  picture  the  s&ep- 
herd  bidding  the  flock  go  forth  to  pasture, 
before  the  sun  has  lighted  up  the  dewy 
lawns.  In  the  same  wny,  throughout  this 
very  extraordinary  drama,  in  which  the 
whole  world  is  represented  as  one  great 
prison-house,  full  of  passion,  and  ignorance, 
and  sorrow,  we  have  glimpses  every  now  and 
then  of  something  beyond,  where  there  shall 
be  no  alternations  of  mildness  and  severity, 
but  a  condition  of  equal  justice,  serene  as 
the  valley  under  '^  the  imfolding  star,**  and 
about  to  rejoice  in  the  dayspring. 

The  little  passage  which  we  have  quoted 
is  one  amongst  the  numberless  poetical  gems 
which  are  scattered  up  and  down  this  comedy 
with  a  profusion  such  as  only  belongs  to  one 
poet.  It  has  been  said  of  Shakspere,  "He 
is  the  text  for  the  moralut  and  the  philo- 
sopher. His  bright  wit  is  cut  out  'into 
little  stars  ;*  hU  solid  masses  of  knowledge 
are  meted  out  in  morsels  and  proverbs ;  and, 
thus  distributed,  there  is  scarcely  a  comer 
which  he  does  not  illuminate,  or  a  cottage 
which  he  does  not  enrich.***  This  is  by  no 
means  his  highest  praise,  and  his  *  Beauties  * 
give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  his  attributes ; 
but  certainly  no  other  man  ever  wrote  single 
sentences  that  to  such  an  extent  have  now 
become  mixed  up  with  the  habits  of  thought 
of  millions  of  human  beings.  This  play 
appears  to  us  especially  glittering  with  tiiese 
"little  stars.**  We  cannot  open  a  scene  in 
which  we  do  not  encounter  some  passage 
that  has  set  us  thinking  at  some  moment  of 
our  lives.  Of  such  distinct  passages,  which 
the  memory  never  parts  from,  the  following 
will  be  reeognised  by  all  as  familiar  friends : — 

"  Heaven  doth  with  as  as  we  with  torches  do ; 
Not  light  them  for  themselves:  for  if  our 
virtues 
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Did  not  go  forth  of  m,  *t  were  all  alike 

Ag  if  we  had  them  not    Spirits  are  not  finely 

touch'd 
But  to  fine  iasues." 

"  Beaaon  thus  with  life : 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fooU  would  keep:  a  breath 

thou  art, 
(Serrile  to  all  the  skiey  influences,) 
Tliat  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st, 
Hourly  afflict" 

"  Merciful  heaven ! 
Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous 

bolt, 
Splitt'st  the  unwedgcable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle  :  But  man,  proud  man  ! 
Dress'd  in  a  little  brief  authority ; 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he  '•  most  assured, 
His  glassy  essence, — ^like  an  angry  ape, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven. 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

"  The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension ; 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies." 

We  select  these,  contrary  to  our  usual 
practice  of  not  separating  the  parts  from 
the  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
that  there  is  something  deeper  in  them  than 
the  power  of  expressing  a  moral  observation 
strikingly  and  poetically.  They  are  imbued 
with  the  writer's  philosophy.  They  form  a 
part  of  the  system  upon  which  the  play  is 
written.  But,  opposed  to  passages  like  these, 
there  are  many  single  sentences  scattered 
through  this  drama  which,  so  far  from  dwell- 
ing on  with  pleasure,  we  hurry  past — ^which 
we  like  not  to  look  upon  again — ^which  appear 
to  be  mere  grossnesses.  They  are,  never- 
theless, an  integral  portion  of  the  drama — 
they  also  form  part  of  the  system  upon 
which  the  play  is  written.  What  is  true  of 
single  passages  is  true  of  single  scenes. 
Those  between  Isabella  and  Angelo,  and 
Isabella  and  Claudio,  are  unsurpassed  in  the 
Shaksperean  drama,  for  force,  and  beauty, 
and  the  delicate  management  of  a  difiicult 
subject.  But  there  are  other  scenes  which 
appear  simply  revolting,  such  as  those  in 
which  the  Clown  is  conspicuous ;  and  even 


Bamardine,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
of  Shakspere's  creations,  will  produce  littla 
beyond  disgust  in  the  casual  reader.  But 
these  have,  nevertheless,  not  crept  into  this 
drama  by  accident— certainly  not  from  the 
desire  *^  to  make  the  unskilful  laugh."  Per- 
haps the  effect  of  their  introduction,  coupled 
with  the  general  subject  of  the  dramatic 
action,  is  to  render  the  entire  comedy  not 
pleasurable.  Coleridge  says,  ''This  play, 
which  is  Shakspeare*s  throughout,  is  to  me 
the  most  painful— say,  rather,  the  only  pain- 
ful— ^part  of  his  genuine  works."  This  is  a 
strong  opinion ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  just 
one.  But  it  requires  explanation. 
/The  general  outline  of  the  story  upon 
[which  '  Measure  for  Measure*  is  founded  is 
presented  to  us  in  such  different  fonns,  and 
with  reference  to  such  distinct  times  and 
persons,  that,  whether  historically  true  or 
not,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  its  universal 
interest.  It  is  told  of  an  ofiicer  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  Puke  of  Burgundy ;  of  Oliver  ie 
DiabUy  the  wicked  favourite  of  Louis  XI. ; 
of  Colonel  Kirke,  in  our  own  country ;  of  a 
captain  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  In  all  these 
cases  an  unhappy  woman  sacrifices  her  own 
honour  for  the  prombed  safety  of  one  she 
loves ;  and  in  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
case  of  Colonel  Kirke,  the  abuser  of  authority 
is  punished  with  dea^^  Whatever  interest 
may  attach  to  the  narrative  of  such  an 
event,  it  is  manifest  that  the  dramatic  con- 
duct of  such  a  story  is  full  of  difficulty, 
especially  in  a  scrupulous  age.  But  the 
public  opinion,  which,  in  this  particular, 
would  operate  upon  a  dramatist  in  our  own 
day,  would  jiot  affect  a  writer  for  the  stage 
in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James  ;  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  plots  far  more  offensive 
became  the  subject  of  very  popular  dramas 
long  after  the  times  of  Shakspere.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that,  adopting  cuch  a  subject  in 
its  general  bearings,  he  has  managed  it  with 
uncommon  adroitness  by  his  deviations  from 
the  accustomed  story.  By  introducing  a 
contrivance  by  which  the  heroine  is  not 
sacrificed,  he  preserves  our  respect  for  her, 
which  would  be  involuntarily  lost  if  she  fell, 
even  though  against  her  own  will ;  and  by 
this  management  he  is  also  enabled  to  spare 
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the  great  offender  without  an  unhearable 
violation  of  our  sense  of  justice.  But  there 
was  a  higher  aim  in  this  even  than  the  en- 
deavour to  produce  a  great  dramatic  effect. 

It  may  be  convenient  if  we  first  regard 
this  comedy  as  a  work  of  art,  constructed 
with  reference  to  the  production  of  such 
dramatic  effect.  Without  referring,  then,  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Duke,  and  his 
secret  objects  in  delegatiog  ^  mercy  and 
mortality  '*  to  Angelo,  we  have  to  look  only 
at  the  sudden  and  severe  sentence  which  the 
fault  of  daudio  has  called  down  upon  him, 
and  at  the  circumstances  which  arise  out  of 
the  intervention  of  Isabella  to  procure  a 
remission  of  his  punishment.  This  is  the 
simple  view  of  the  matter  which  we  find  in 
the  novel  of  Ointhio,  in  Whetstone's  play  of 
'  Plromos  and  Cassandra,*  and  in  the  pseudo- 
historical  stories  which  deal  with  the  same 
popular  legend.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view 
that  we  may  consider  the  character  of  Isa- 
bella, acting  upon  one  single  and  direct 
priuciple,  without  reference  to  the  machinery 
of  which  she  afterwards  forms  a  part  for 
carrying  out  the  complicated  management 
of  the  Duke.  She  is  a  being  separated  from 
all  the  evil  influences— criminal,  or  ignorant, 
or  weak — by  which  she  is  surrounded.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  habitual  profligate  with 
whom  she  coihes  in  contact  she  is 


a 


a  thing  enskied  and  sainted." 


In  the  eyes  of  the  tempter  her  purity  is  her 
most  fearful  charm.  To  her  a  more  strict 
restraint  than  is  laid  upon  the  votaries  of 
St.  Glare  would  be  a  benefit  and  not  an  evil. 
To  the  subjection  of  all  rebellious  thoughts 
in  herself^  to  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual 
parts  of  her  nature,  is  she  dedicated.  She 
weeps  for  her  brother ;  but  she  shrinks  from 
the  thought  of  going  out  of  her  own  peculiar 
region  to  become  his  advocate : — 

"  Alas !  what  poor 
Ability  's  in  me  to  do  him  good  1'* 

When  she  has  taken  her  resolution,  she  is 
still  doubtful  of  herself:— 

"  m  see  what  I  can  do." 

Few  and  timid  are  her  words  to  Lucio; 


shrinking  and  half  ashamed  is  her  first  sup- 
plication to  Angelo.  She  is  as  severe  in  her 
abstract  view  of  guilt  as  the  stem  deputy 
himself: — 

"  There  is  a  vice  that  most  I  do  abhor, 
And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  jus- 
tice," 

At  the  first  repulse  she  is  abashed  and 
would  retire.  She  is  the  cloistress,  to  whom 
it  appears  that  to  plead  for  guilt  has  the 
semblance  of  excusing  it ;  but  she  gradually 
warms  into  sympathy  and  earnestness.  She 
recollects  that  mercy,  as  well  as  justice,  is 
amongst  the  divine  attributes.  She  first 
ventures  upon  the  enimciation  of  a  general 
truth : — 

"  No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshal's  tmncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does." 

But  this  general  truth  leads  her  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  higher  truth  which  she  has 
most  studied : — 

"  Alas !  aJas ! 
'>Vhy,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once; 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy :  How  would  you  be. 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  yon  are  1    O,  think  on  that; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made." 

From  this  moment  she  is  self-possessed ;  and 
she  stands  before  ihe  organ  of  power  pouring 
forth  an  impassioned  eloquence  with  all  the 
authority  of  a  heavenly  messenger.  Then 
she  is  bold,  even  to  the  point  of  attacking 
the  self-consciousness  of  the  individual 
judge:— 

"  Gfo  to  your  bosom ; 
Knock  there;  and  ask  your  heart,  what  it  doth 

know 
That 's  like  my  brother^s  fitult :  if  it  confess 
A  natuml  guiltineiB,  such  as  is  his, 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life." 

And  at  last,  when  she  believes  he  will  relent, 
she  offers  him  no  thanks,  she  supplicates  him 
with  no  tears ;  but  she  promises  him  the  re- 
ward of 
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**  Tme  prajen. 
That  ihftU  be  up  at  hcATen,  and  enter  there, 
Kie  Btmrifie." 

The  foundation  of  l8abella*8  character  is 
rdiffion.  In  the  second  scene  with  Angelo 
the  same  spirit  breathes  in  eyery  line.  Her 
humility — 

"  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good. 
Bat  gndoiulj  to  know  I  am  no  better  ;** — 

her  purity,  which  cannot  understand  the  ob- 
lique purposes  of  the  conrupt  deputy; — ^her 
martyr-like  determination  when  the  hateful 
altamative  is  proposed  to  her — 

"  Were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 
The  impreRsion  of  keen  whips  I  'd  wear  as 

rubies, 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  had  been  sick  for,  ere  I  'd 

yields— 

her  simplicity,  that  believes  for  a  moment 
that  virtue  has  only  to  denounce  wickedness 
to  procure  its  fall ; — ^her  confidence  in  her 
brother^s  ''mind  of  honour;" — all  these  are 
the  results  of  the  same  mental  discipline. 
Most  fearfully  is  her  endurance  tried,  when 
she  has  to  tell  Claudio  upon  what  terms  his 
life  may  be  spared.  The  unhappy  man  has 
calmly  listened  to  the  philosophical  homily 
of  the  I>uke,  in  which  he  finds  what  is  really 
somewhat  difficult  to  find  in  such  general 
exhortations  to  patience  and  fortitude— 

*'  To  sne  to  live,  I  find  I  seek  to  die ; 
And  seeking  death  find  life." 

He  is  to  be  sorely  tempted;  and  his  sister 
knows  that  he  wants  the  one  sustaining 
power  which  can  resist  temptation : — 

"  0, 1  do  fear  thee,  6laodio;  and  I  quake, 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  shouldst  entertain, 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  reqieet 
Than  a  perpetual  honour." 

Is  her  burst  of  passion,  when  her  fears  be- 
come true,  and  he  utters  the  sophistry — 

"  What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far. 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue," — 

is  that  terrible  indignation,  "  take  my  de- 
fiance,*' unnatural  or  unjust  in  a  mind  so 


constituted  and  so  educated?  The  alter- 
native was  not  for  innocence  to  welcome 
death,  but  for  purity  to  be  reconciled  to 
pollution.  A  lady,  whose  work  Dr.  Johnson 
has  recommended  as  elegantly  illustrating 
Shakspere's  departures  firom  the  novel  of 
Cinthio,  has  been  pleased  to  call  Isabella 
''a  vixen*'  and  ''a  prude.**  It  Is  tatis- 
&ctory  that,  if  the  last  age  had  its  Lenox, 
who  imderstood  as  little  of  her  own  sex  as 
she  did  of  Shakspere,  the  present  has  its 
Jameson.  It  was  truly  said  by  the  editors 
of  the  first  folio,  addressing  their  readers, 
*^  if  then  you  do  not  like,  surely  yon  are 
in  some  manifest  danger  not  to  undentand 
him."  Mrs.  Lenox  set  out  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  depreciating  Shakspere,  and  she 
therefore  utters  absurdities  such  as  these. 
Mrs.  Jameson  htpxiB  by  reverencing  him, 
and  she  therefore  habitually  gives  us 
criticism  as  true  and  as  beautiful  as  that 
which  we  now  extract : — 

''  Nor  should  we  fail  to  remark  the  deeper 
interest  which  is  thrown  round  Isabella,  bj 
one  part  of  her  character,  whidi  is  betrayed, 
rather  than  exhibited,  in  the  progress  of  the 
action;  and  ifor  which  we  are  not  at  first 
prepared,  though  it  is  so  perfectly  natural 
It  is  the  strong  under- current  of  passion  and 
enthusiasm  flowing  beneath  this  calm  and 
saintly  self-possession;  it  is  the  capacity  for 
high  feeling,  and  generous  and  strong  in- 
dignation, veiled  beneath  the  sweet  austere 
composure  of  the  religious  recluse^  which, 
by  the  very  force  of  contrast,  powerfully 
impress  the  imagination.  As  we  see  in  real 
life  that  where,  firom  some  external  or  ha- 
bitual cause,  a  strong  control  is  exercised 
over  naturally  quick  Cselings  and  aa  im- 
petuous temper,  they  display  themaelves 
with  a  proportionate  vehemence  when  titat 
restraint  is  removed;  so  the  veiy  violence 
with  which  her  passions  burst  forth,  when 
opposed  or  under  the  influence  of  strong 
excitement,  is  admirably  characteristic.** 

The  leading  idea,  then,  of  the  character 
of  Isabella,  is  that  of  one  who  aUdes  the 
direst  temptation  which  can  be  presented  to 
a  youthful,  innocent,  unsuspecting,  and  af- 
fectionate woman — ^the  temptation  of  saving 
the  life  of  one  most  dear,  by  submitting  to  a 
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shame  which  the  sophistiy  of  •elf4oTe  might 
represent  as  searcely  criminaL  It  is  manifest 
that  all  other  writers  who  have  treated  the 
subject  have  coooeired  that  the  temptation 
could  not  be  resisted.  Shakspere  alone  has 
confidence  enough  in  female  yirtue  to  make 
Isabella  never  for  a  moment  eren  doubt  of 
her  proper  course.  But  he  has  based  this 
virtue^  most  unquestionably,  upon  the  rtrj 
highest  principle  upon  which  any  yirtue  can 
be  built.  The  clnraeter  of  Angelo  is  the 
aniagonbt  to  that  of  Isabella.  In  a  dty  of 
licentiousness  he  is 

"  A  man  of  strictmre  and  firm  abstraenee." 

He  is 

"Precise; 
Stands  at  a  gnard  with  enyy;  scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows." 

He  is  one  who 

"  Doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast." 

But  he  wanted  the  one  sustaining  principk 
by  which  Isabella  wm  n^ield.  Ulrici  has 
sketched  his  chsncter  vigorously  and  truly : 
— "Angelo,  who  makes  profession  of  a  xi- 
g^ious  moral  purity,  boaits  cantinnally  of 
his  virtue,  niges  chastiasmant  and  aererity, 
and  inexorably  persecutes  sin  and  weakness, 
—who,  in  fact,  has  also  the  wfll  to  be  what 
he  seeni%<— even  he  falls  from  his  arxogaat 
height,  in  a  fur  werse  nuumer,  into  the  same 
crime  that,  oontraiy  to  his  pledged  word,  he 
would  punish  with  the  fiill  severity  of  the 
law.  Once  subdved  by  human  weakness,  he 
becomes  the  basest  hypeorxte  and  deceiver. 
The  vain  self-trusting  viHne  diowa  itself  in 
him  in  its  thorough  Weakness  and  inanity." 

Afker  Shakspere  had  ooneeived  the  ch»- 
racter  of  Isabella,  and  in  thai  eomyptioii 
had  made  it  certain  that  her  virtue  nnist 
pass  unsoathed  through  the  fire,  he  had  to 
oontrive  a  series  of  incidents  by  idiieh  the 
catastrophe  should  proceed  onirard  throvi^ 
all  the  stages  of  Angelo's  guilt  of  inten- 
tion, and  terminate  in  his  final  exposure. 
Mr.  HaUam  says,  "  There  is  great  skill  in 
the  invention  of  Mariana,  and  without  this 
the  story  could  not  have  anything  like  a  sa- 
tisfactory termination.'*  But  there  is  great 
skill  also  in  the  management  of  the  incident 


in  the  Duke's  hands^  as  well  as  in  the  inven- 
tion ;  and  this  is  produced  by  the  wonderful 
propriety  with  which  the  character  of  the 
Duke  is  drawn.  He  is  described  by  Hazlitt 
as  a  very  impoeing  and  mysterious  stage 
character,  absorbed  in  his  own  plots  and 
gravity.  This  is  said  depreciatingly.  But 
it  is  precisdy  this  sort  of  character  that 
Shakspere  meant  to  put  in  action.  Chalmers 
has  a  random  hit,  which  comes,  we  think, 
something  near  the  truth.  '<The  com- 
mentators seem  not  to  have  remarked  that 
the  character  of  the  Duke  is  a  very  accurate 
delineation  of  that  of  King  James."  James 
was  a  pedant,  and  the  Duke  is  a  philosopher; 
but  there  is  the  same  desire  in  each  to  get 
behind  the  curtain  and  pull  the  strings  which 
move  the  puppets.  We  are  not  sure  that 
Angelo*s  flattery  did  not  save  him,  as  much 
as  Isabella's  intercession : — 

"  0  my  dread  lord, 
I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  gniltinea^ 
To  think  I  can  be  undiscemible, 
When  I  pereeiye  your  gnce,  like  power  di- 
vine. 
Hath  lodc'd  upon  my  passea" 

As  a  ruler  of  men  the  Duke  is  weak,  and  he 
knows  his  own  weakness : — 

"  Fri,  It  rested  in  your  grace 

To  unloose  this  tied-np  justice  when  you 

pleased: 
And  it  in  you  more  dreadful  would  have 

seem*d 
Than  in  lord  Angela 

JMx,  Idofetr,  toodrsadfal: 

Sith  't  was  my  iault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
T  would  be  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall 

them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do." 

And  yet  he  does  really  strike  and  gall  them 
through  another;  but  he  saves  himself  the 
labour  and  the  slander. 

And  here,  then,  as  it  appears  to  us,  we 
have  a  key  to  the  purpose  of  the  poet  in 
the  introduction  of  what  constitutes  the 
most  unpleasant  portion  of  this  play, — ^the 
exhibiticai  oi  A  Tery^gVDss  general  prafligacy. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  impurity  hanging 
like  a  dense  fog  over  the  city  of  the  poet. 
The  philosophical  rul«,  the  saintly  votaress, 
and  the  sanctimonious  deputy,  appear  to  be- 
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long  to  another  region  to  that  in  which  they 
move.  The  grossness  is  not  merelj  described 
or  inferred ; — but  we  see  those  who  minister 
to  the  ooiTuptions,  and  we  are  brought  in 
contact  with  the  corrupted.  This,  possibly, 
was  not  necessary  for  the  higher  dramatic 
effects  of  the  comedy ;  but  it  was  necessary 
for  those  lessons  of  political  philosophy  which 
we  think  Shakspere  here  meant  to  inculcate, 
and  which  he  appears  to  us  on  many  occa- 
sions to  have  kept  in  view  in  his  later  plays. 
Mr.  Hallam  has  most  truly  said  of  '  Measure 
for  Measure*  that  *Hhe  depths  and  intricacies 
of  being,  which  he  (Shakspere)  has  searched 
and  sounded  with  intense  reflection,  perplex 
and  harass  him."  In  this  play  he  manifests, 
as  we  apprehend,  his  philosophical  view  of 
a  corrupt  state  of  manners  fostered  by  weak 
goYemment:  but  the  subject  is  scarcely  dra- 
matic, and  it  struggles  with  his  own  pro- 
per powers.  Here  we  haye  an  exhibition  of 
crimes  of  passion,  and  crimes  of  ignorance. 
There  stands  the  Buke,  the  representative  of 
a  benevolent  and  tolerant  executive  power 
which  does  not  meddle  with  the  people, — 
which  subjects  them  to  no  harsh  restrictions, 
— which  surrounds  them  with  no  biting  penal- 
ties ;  but  which  utterly  fails  in  carrying  out 
the  essential  principle  of  government  when 
it  disregards  prevention,  and  sees  no  middle 
course  between  neglect  and  punishment.  A 
new  system  is  to  be  substituted ;  the  laisaez 
faire  is  to  be  succeeded  by  the  "  axe  upon 
the  block,  veiy  read/;"  and  then  come  all 
the  commonplaces  by  which  a  reign  of  terror 
is  to  be  defended : — 

"  We  most  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror." 

"The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath 
slept: 
Those  many  had  not  dared  to  do  that  evil. 
If  the  first  that  did  the  edict  infringe 
Had  answer'd  for  his  deed ;  now,  't  is  awoke." 

The  philosophical  poet  sweeps  these  saws 
away  with  an  indignation  which  is  the  more 
emphatic  as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the 
only  truly  moral  character  of  the  whole 
drama:— 


"  Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be 

quiet, 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder :  nothing 

but  thunder." 

But  he  does  more — he  exhibits  to  us  the 
every-day  working  of  the  hot  fit  succeeding 
the  cold  of  legislative  and  executive  power. 
It  works  always  with  injustice.  The  Duke 
of  the  comedy  is  behind  the  scenes,  and  sees 
how  it  works.  The  weak  governor  resumes 
his  authority,  and  with  it  he  must  resume 
his  principles,  and  he  therefore  pardons  all. 
The  mouth-repenting  deputy,  and  the  callous 
ruffian,  they  each  escape.  We  forget;  he 
does  not  pardon  all;  the  prating  coxcomb, 
who  has  spoken  slander  of  his  own  person, 
is  alone  punished.  Was  this  accident  in  the 
li  poet  ?  Great  crimes  may  be  looked  over  by 
■  weak  governments,  but  the  pettiest  libeller 
\oi  power  is  inevitably  punished.  The  cata- 
strophe of  this  comedy  necessarily  leaves 
upon  the  mind  an  unsatis&ctcry  impression. 
Had  Angelo  been  adequately  punished  it 
would  have  been  more  unsatis&ctoiy.  When 
the  Duke  took  the  management  of  the  affikir 
into  his  own  hands,  and  averted  the  oon- 
sequenees  of  Angelo^s  evil  intentions  by  a 
series  of  deceptions,  he  threw  away  the 
power  of  punishing  those  evil  intentions. 
We  agree  with  Coleridge  that  the  pardon 
and  marriage  of  Angelo  ''baffle  the  strong 
indignant  claims  of  justice ;"  but  we  cannot 
see  how  it  could  be  oUierwise.  The  poet, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  exhibits  to  the  end  the 
inadequacy  of  human  laws  to  enforce  public  ! 
morals  upon  a  system  of  punishment.  Bot^^ 
he  has  not  forgotten  to  exhibit  to  us  in- 
cidentally the  most  beautiful  lessons  of  to-  | 
leiance ;  not  using  'Measure  for  Measure*  in 
the  sense  of  the  jw  Uiioniij  but  in  a  higher 
spirit — ^that  spirit  which  moves  Isabella  to 
supplicate  for  mercy  towards  him  who  had 
most  wronged  her: — 

"  Host  bounteous  sir, 
Look,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  condemn*d, 
As  if  my  brother  lived :  I  partly  think, 
A  due  sincerity  govem*d  his  deeds, 
Till  he  did  look  on  me ;  since  it  is  ao^ 
Let  him  not  die."  i 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
HAMLET. 


Thi  comprehension  of  this  tragedy  is  the 
history  of  a  man's  own  mind.  In  some  shape 
or  other,  ^Hamlet  tlie  Dane"  very  early 
beeomes  familiar  to  almost  every  youth  of 
tolerable  education.  He  is  sometimes  pre- 
sented through  the  medium  of  the  stage; 
moie  frequently  in  some  one  of  the  mani- 
fold editions  of  the  acted  play.  The  sublime 
scenes  where  the  ghost  appears  are  known 
oven  to  the  youngest  school-boy,  in  his 
'Speakers'  and  'Readers;'  and  so  is  the  so- 
liloquy, ''To  be,  or  not  to  be."  As  we  in 
early  life  become  acquainted  with  the  eomr 
pUte  acted  play*,  we  hate  the  King, — ^we 
weep  for  Ophelia, — ^we  think  Hamlet  is 
cruel  to  her,-«we  are  perhaps  inclined  with 
Br.  Johnson  to  laugh  at  Hamlet's  madness, 
("the  pretended  madness  of  Hamlet  causes 
much  mirth,")  we  wonder  that  Hamlet  does 
not  kill  the  King  earlier, — and  we  believe, 
as  Garrick  beliered,  that  the  catastrophe 
might  have  been  greatly  improved,  seeing 
that  the  wicked  and  the  virtuous  ought  not 
to  hSl  together,  as  it  were  by  accident. 

A  few  years  onward,  and  we  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  'Hamlet'  of  Shakspere, 
— not  the  'Hamlet'  of  the  players.  The 
bo<^  is  now  the  companion  of  our  lonely 
walks ; — ^its  recollections  hang  about  our  most 
cherished  thoughts.  We  think  less  of  the 
dramatic  movement  of  the  play  than  of  the 
glimpses  which  it  affords  of  the  high  and 
solemn  things  that  belong  to  our  being. 
We  see  Hamlet  habitually  subjected  to  the 
spiritual  part  of  his  nature,— Ksommuning 
with,  thoughts  thftt  >rfi  JOOt  of  this  world,— 
abstvaoted  from  the  business  of  life^ — but 
yet  exhibiting  a  most  vigorous  intellect^  and 
an  exquisite  taste.  But  there  is  that  about 
him  whI<Sli'"we  cannot  understand.  Is  he 
essentially  "  in  madness,"  or  mad  "  only  in 
craft?"  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  be* 
tween  his  artificial  and  his  real  character? 

*  A  noCic«  at  theearliett  edition  of  '  Hamlet'  will  be 
fottiMl  In  Book  IK,  chapter  iii.»  {uige  S7. 


There  is  something  altogether  indefinable 
and  mysterious  in  the  poet's  delineation  of 
this  character; — something  wild  and  irre- 
gular in  the  circumstances  with  which  the 
chantcter  is  associated ; — ^we  see  that  Hamlet 
is  propelled,  rather  than  propelling.  But 
why  is  this  turn  given  to  the  delineation? 
We  cannot  exactly  tell.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  veiy  churm  of  the  play  to  the  adult 
mind  is  its  mysteriousness.  It  awakes  not 
only  thoughts  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful, 
but  of  the  incomprehensible.  Its  obscurity 
constitutes  a  portion  of  its  sublimity.  This 
is  the  stage  in  which  most  minds  are  content 
to  rest,  and,  perhaps,  advantageously  sO)  with 
regard  to  the  comprehension  of '  Hamlet.' 

The  final  appreciation  of  the  '  Hamlet '  of 
Shakspere  belongs  to  the  development  of  the 
criticid  faculty, — ^to  the  cultivation  of  it  by 
reading  and  reflection.  Without  much  ac- 
quaintance with  the  thoughts  of  others,  many 
men,  we  have  no  doubt,  being  earnest  and 
diligent  students  of  Shakspere,  have  ar- 
rived at  a  tolerably  adequate  comprehension 
of  his  idea  in  this  wondeif ul  play.  In  passing 
through  the  stage  of  admiration,  they  have 
utterly  rejected  the  trash  which  the  com- 
mentators have  heaped  upon  it,  under  the 
name  of  criticism, — ^the  solemn  common- 
places of  Johnson,  the  flippant  and  insolent 
attacks  of  Steevens.  When  the  one  says, 
"  the  apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  dead 
to  little  purpose," — and  the  other  talks  of 
the  ** aUurdities*^  which  deform  the  piece, 
and  "  the  immoral  character  of  Hamlet," — 
the  love  for  Shakspere  tells  them,  that  re- 
marks such  as  these  belong  to  the  same  class 
of  prejudices  as  Voltaire's  **  monstruotitU  et 
ffmoytwn?'*  But,  after  they  have  rejected 
all  that  belongs  to  criticism  without  love, 
the  very  depth  of  the  reverence  of  another 
school  of  critics  may  tend  to  perplex  them. 
This  is  somewhat  our  own  position.  The 
quantity  alone  that  has  been  written  in 
illustration  of  '  Hamlet '  is  embarrassing. 
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Goethe,  Coleridge,  Schlegel,  Lamb,  Harlitt, 
and  we  may  add  Mrs.  Jameson, — ^besides 
anonymous  writers  out  of  number,  and  some 
of  the  very  highest  order  of  excellence, — 
have  brought  to  the  illustration  of  this  play 
a  most  valued  fund  of  judgment,  taste,  and 
sDsthetical  knowledge.  To  condense  what 
is  most  deserving  of  remembrance  in  these 
admirable  productions,  within  due  limits^ 
would  be  impossible.  We  must  endeaveor, 
therefore^  to  feel  ourselves  in  the  -condition 
of  one  who  has,  however  imperfectly,  worked 
out  in  hifl  own  mind  a  comprehension  of  the 
idea  of  Shakq>erQ ;  occasionally  assisting  our 
development  of  this  inadequate  comprehen- 
sion by  a  few  extracts  from  some  of  the  elo- 
qufflit  pages  to  which  we  have  adverted. 

The  opening  of  'Hamlet'  is  one  of  the 
most  absorbing  scenes  in  the  Shaksperean 
draooi.  It  produces  its  effect  by  the  super- 
natural being  brought  into  the  most  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  reaL  The  sentinels 
are  prepared  for  the  appearance  of  the  ghost, 
— Horatio  is  incredulous, — ^but  they  are  all 
surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  common 
life.  ''  Long  live  the  Ring,"—''  Get  thee  to 
bed,"—"  'Tis  bitter  cold,"—"  Not  a  mouse 
stirring," — and  the  familiar  pleasantry  of 
Horatio,  "a  piece  of  him,"^-exhibit  to  us 
minds  under  the  ordinary  state  of  human 
feeling.  At  the  moment  when  the  recoUeo- 
tions  of  Bernardo  arise  into  that  imaginative 
power  which  belongs  to  the  tale  he  is  about 
to  tell,  the  ghost  appears.  All  that  was 
doubtful  in  the  narrative  of  the  supernatural 
vision — what  left  upon  Horatio's  mind  the 
impression  only  of  a  "  thing," — ^becomes  as 
real  as  the  silence,  the  cold,  and  the  midnight. 
The  vision  is  then,  "  most  like  the  King," 

**  Such  was  the  very  armonr  he  had  on." 

The  ghost  remains  but  on  instant;  and  we 
are  again  amongst  the  realities  of  common 
life, — the  preparations  for  war — the  history 
of  the  quarrel  that  caused  the  preparation. 
The  vision,  in  the  mind  of  Horatio,  is  con- 
nected with  the  fates  of  his  "  climatures  and 
countrymen."  When  the  ghost  re-appears, 
there  is  still  a  tinge  of  scepticism  in  the 
soldiers: — 

"  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partizsn  1" 


But  their  incredulity  is  at  once  subdued  ; 
and  a  resolution  is  taken  by  Horatio  upon 
the  conviction  that  what  he  once  held  as  a 
"  fantasy,"  is  a  dreadful  thing,  of  whose  ex- 
istence there  can  be  no  doubt : — 

"  Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet :  for,  upon  my  life. 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him." 

We  have  here,  by  anticipation,  all  the  deep 
and  inexplicable  consequences  of  this  vision 
laid  upon  young  Hamlet ;  it  is  his  destiny — 
it  is  to  him  the — 
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Prologue  to  the  omen  eoming  on.* 


Croethe,  in  his  '  Wilhelm  Meister/  has 
made  his  hero  describe  the  mode  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  understand  '  Hamlei.' 
''  I  set  about  investigating  every  trace  of 
Hamlet's  character,  as  it  had  shown,  itself 
before  his  father's  death.  I  endeavouied  to 
distinguisli  what  in  it  was  independent  of 
this  mournful  event;  independent  of  the 
terrible  events  that  followed;  and  what 
most  probably  the  young  man  would  have 
been,  had  no  such  thing  occurred."  In  this 
spirit  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  pleaidng, 
polished,  courteous,  united  the  idea  of  mond 
rectitude  with  princely  elevation,  desirous  of 
praise,  pure  in  s^itiment,  tasteful,  cabn  in 
his  temper,  artless  in  his  conduct,  pesacssing 
more  mirth  of  humour  than  of  heart.  This 
is  ingenious,  but  it  appears  to  us  to  refine 
somewhat  too  much.  In  Shakspere's  dramas, 
the  characters,  as  they  are  developed  by  the 
incidents,  expound  themselves,  and  in  the 
order  in  which  the  exposition  becomes  neoefr- 
sary.  Wilhelm  Meister's  preliminary  analysis 
of  Hamlet's  character  stands  only  in  the 
place  of  the  description  by  which  dramatists 
inferior  to  Shakspere  present  a  character  to 
an  audittice.  Our  poet  first  shows  na  what 
Hamlet  is,  before  his  mind  is  laid  undfsr  the 
terrific  weight  and  responsibility  of  a  revela- 
tion. His  moral  senseia^otttraged  by  the  in- 
decent marriage  of  his  mojher.  We  have  a 
slight  intimation  that  his  honourable  ambi- 
tion was  disappointed  in  the  election  of  his 
uncle  to  the  sovereignty.  The  sudden  death 
of  his  father  had  called  forth  all  the  sensi- 
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bililies  that  belonged  to  a  deeply  meditative 
nature: 

"  I  have  that  within  which  pesaeth  ahow." 

It  is  in  this  period  that  his  own  wounded 
spirit  compels  him  to  look  with  a  jaundiced 
eye  upon  ''all  the  uses  of  this  world,"  and  to 
indulge  a  wish,  restrained  only  by  a  sense  of 
piety,  that  the  ''unweeded  garden"  might 
be  left  by  him  to  be  possessed  by  ''things 
rank;  and  gross  in  nature."  But  he  oom- 
muncs  with  himself  in  a  tone  which  bespeaks 
the  habitual  refinement  of  his  thoughts ;  and 
his  words  shape  themselres  into  images  which 
belong  to  the  high  and  cultivated  intellect. 
The  mode  in  which  he  receives  Horatio  shows 
that  his  dejection  is  not  habitual.  It  has 
been  impressed  on  his  nature  by  a  sadden 
blow; — a  father  dead, — ^a  mother  disgrace- 
fully mimedj^x— a  enmv  snatebed  from  him. 
He  welcomes  his  old  friend  with  the  warmth 
and  frankness  of  the  gentleman;  but  the 
abiding  sorrow  in  a  moment  comes  over 
him: — 

"I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-student." 

The  disclosure  of  Horatio's  purpose  in  his 
visit  is  admirably  managed  in  its  abruptness. 
Nothing,  it  appears  to  us,  within  the  power 
of  hntguage,  can  produce  the  effect  of  the 
questions  which  Hamlet  puts  to  Horatio ; 
and  his  answer  to  the  somewhat  common- 
place remark,  "  It  would  have  much  amai'd 
you  i^-^^^Yvry  like,  very  like,"  is  something 
beyond  art ;  it  looks  like  an  instinctive  per- 
cepiiim  of  the  most  complex  mental  pro- 


Goieridge  calls  the  next  scene,  that  be- 
tween Laertes,  Ophelia,  and  PoloQin%  "  one 
of  Shakspexe's  lyric  movements  ;'*  and  he 
elegantly  adds,  "  you  experience  thit-flflOfia- 
tion  of  a  p^nse  without  the  sense  of  a  stop." 
It  was  necessary  to  interpose  a  scene  between 
Horatio's  narrative  and  the  appearance  of 
the  ghost  to  Hamlet ;  and  the  scene  before 
us  carries  out  the  dramatic  characters  which 
are  esMntial  to  the  plot,  without  interrupt- 
ing the  main  interest.  But  the  hour  of 
Hamlet's  trial  is  come.  The  revelation  is  to 
be  made.  He  is  to  endure  an  ordeal  which 
is  to  shake  his  disposition, 


''With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  onr 
Boals.** 

The  vision,  which,  even  when  his  incredulity 
has  passed  away,  seems  to  Horatio  only  a 
"thing  majestiwJ,"  is  to  Hamlet,  "king, 
father,  royal  Dane."  From  the  first  word 
of  Horatio's  narrative  to  this  moment  of  the 
real  presence  of  the  apparition,  Hamlet  has 
no  doubts.  The  excited  state  of  his  mind 
bad  prepared  him  to  welcome  the  belief  that 
"  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy." 
Beautifully  characteristic  is  his  determina- 
tion to  follow  the  vision ;  and  when  the 
revelation  comes,  who  could  have  managed 
it  like  Shakspere  !  The  images  are  of  this 
world,  and  are  not  of  this  world.  They 
belong  at  once  to  popular  superstition, 
and  to  the  highest  poetry.  Kothing  can  be 
more  distinct  than  the  narrative  of  the 
vision ;  nothing  more  mysterious  than  the 
"  eternal  blazon  ^  that  "  must  not  be  to  ears 
of  flesh  and  blood."  How  exquisite  are  the 
last  lines  of  the  ghost ; — ^full  of  the  poetry 
of  external  nature,  and  of  the  depth  of 
human  affections,  as  if  the  spirit  that  had 
for  so  short  a  time  been  cut  off  from  life, 
to  know  the  secrets  of  the  "prison-house," 
still  clung  to  the  earthly  remembrance  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  tender  that  even  a 
spirit  might  indulge : 

"  The  gk>w-wonn  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire : 
Adieu,  adieu,  Hamlet !  remember  me." 

The  modes  in  which  Hamlet  thinks  aloud, 
after  the  spirit  has  faded  away,  suggests  this 
subtle  illustration  to  Oderidge :  "  Shakspere 
alone  could  have  produced  the  vow  of  Ham- 
let to  make  his  memoiy  a  blank  of  all 
maxims  and  generalized  truths  that  'ob- 
servation had  copied  there,' — followed  im- 
mediately by  the  speaker  noting  down  the 
generalized  fact 

'That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a 
viUain.' " 

Coleridge,  of  course,  means  to  offer  this  as  a 
trait  of  the  disturbance  of  Hamlet's  intel- 
lect—  (not  madness,  even  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  termj—eertainly  not  madness, 
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physiologically  speaking,  but  unfixedness, 
deraDgement,  we  would  haye  said,  had  not 
that  word  become  a  sort  of  synonym  for 
madness),  which  Shakspere  intended,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  to  exhibit  as  the  result  of  his 
supernatural  yisitation.  Goethe  says,  ''JTo 
me  it  is  clear  that  Shakspei^e  meant,  in  the 
present  case,  to  represent  the  effects  of  a 
great  action  laid  upon  a  soul  unfit  for  the 
performance  of  it.**  Coleridge,  in  speaking 
of  that  part  of  the  scene  after  the  interview 
with  the  ghost,  in  which  Hamlet  assumes 
what  has  been  called  "  an  improbable  eccen- 
tricity,** attributes  to  Hamlet  *'  the  disposi- 
tion to  escape  from  his  own  feelings  of  the 
oyerwhelming  and  supernatural  by  a  wild 
transition  to  the  ludicrous,  a  sort  of  cunning 
brayado,  bordering  on  the  flights  of  delirium.** 
He  adds,  "  For  you  may  perhaps  observe  that 
Hamlet's  wUdness  is  fut  half  falser  It  is 
under  the  inmiediate  influence  of  this  **  dis- 
order in  his  soul,** — this  "  shaking  and  un- 
settling of  its  powers  from  their  due  sources 
of  action,*'*^  that  Hamlet  takes  the  instan- 
taneous resolution  of  feigning  himself  mad. 
He  feels  that  his  mind  is  horridly  disturbed 
with  thoughts  beyond  mortal  reach  ;  but  he 
belieyes  that  the  habitual  powers  of  his  in- 
tellect can  control  this  disturbance,  and 
eyen  render  it  an  instrument  of  his  own 
safety.  The  yery  able  writer  from  whose 
anonymous  paper  we  haye  just  quoted  says, 
*'If  there  be  anything  disproportioned  in 
his  mind,  it  seems  to  be  this  only, — ^that  in- 
tellect is  in  excess.  It  is  even  imgoyemable, 
and  too  subtle.  His  own  description  of  per- 
fect man,  ending  with  *  In  apprehension  how 
like  a  god !  *  appears  to  me  consonant  with 
that  character,  and  spoken  in  the  high  and 
oyerwrought  consciousness  of  intellect. 
Much  that  requires  explanation  in  the  play 
may  perh^s  be  explained  by  this  predomi- 
nance and  consciousness  of  great  intellectual 
power.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  instan- 
taneous idea  of  feigning  himself  mad  belongs 
to  this  ?** 

It  is  here,  then,  that  the  complexity  of 
Hamlet*s  character  begins.  It  is  in  the  de- 
scription of  Ophelia  that  he  is  first  presented 

*  '  Blackwood*!  Maganne,  toI.  iL  page  504. 


to  US,  at  some  short  period  after  the  super- 
natural yisitation : — 

"  He  took  me  by  the  wrist^  and  held  me  hard  ; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  hiB  arm; 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o*er  his  brow. 
He  falls  to  such  pemsal  of  my  &ce, 
As  he  would  draw  it.    Long  stayed  he  so ; 
At  last, — a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm. 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and 

down,— 
He  nus'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk. 
And  end  his  being :  That  done,  he  lets  me  go : 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  ahoulder  tum'd. 
He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help. 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me.** 

This  was  not  the  *^  antic  disposition**  which 
Hamlet  thought  meet  to  put  on.  It  was 
not  the  '^ecstacy  of  love,**  produced  by 
Ophelia*s  coldness,  according  to  Poloniua. 
But  it  was  the  utterance,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  uttered,  of  his  sense  of  the- hard  necessity 
that  was  put  upon  him  to  go  iortB,  to  a 
mortal  struggle  with  evil  powers  and  in- 
fluences;— ^to  cast  away  all  the  high  and 
pleasant  thoughts  that  belonged  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  understanding ; — ^to  tear  him- 
self from  all  the  soothing  and  delicious 
fancies  that  would  arise  out  of  the  growth 
of  his  affection  for  that  simple  maid  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  '^a  sigh  so  piteous.'* 
Under  the  pressure  of  the  one  absorbing 
"commandment**  that  had  been  imposed 
upon  him,  he  had  vowed  that  it  should  live 
^  within  the  volume  of  his  brain,  unmixed 
with  baser  matter.**  All  else  in  the  world 
had  become  to  him  mean  and  unimportant. 
Love  was  now  to  him  a  "trivial  fond  re- 
cord,**— ^the  wisdom  of  philosophy,  "  the  saws 
of  books.**  All  "that  youth  and  observa- 
tion copied,**  was  to  be  forgotten  in  that 
dread  word,  "  remember  me.**  But  Hamlet 
had  put  the  "antic  disposition  on.**  The 
King  had  seen  his  "transformation.**  The 
courtiers  talked  familiarly  of  his  "lunacy.** 
The  disguise  which  he  had  adopted  was  not 
accidentally  chosen.  The  subtlety  of  his 
intellect  directed  him  to  that  tone  of  way- 
ward sarcasm  in  which,  while  he  appeared 
to  others  to  be  merely  wandering,  the  bitter- 
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ness  of  hu  soul  might.  beL.xeUfiTed  by  the 
utterance  of  '/wild  and  hurling  words." 
But  eTon  in  this  disguise  his  intellectual 
supremacy  is  constantly  manifested.  ''He 
is  far  gone,  far  gone,"  says  Polonius ;  but, 
"  how  pregnant  his  replies  are,"  Yery  quickly 
follows.  In  the  scene  with  Bosencrantz  and 
Guildenstem  the  natural  Hamlet  instantly 
comes  back.  They  were  his  school-fellows ; 
they  ought  to  have  ^en  his  friends.  To 
them,  therefore,  he  is  the  Hamlet  they  once 
knew;  the  gentleman — the  scholar.  He 
even  discloses  to  them  a  glimpse  of  the 
deep  melancholy  with  which  his  soul  la- 
boured :  ^  0  God  !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a 
nut-shell,  and  count  myself  a  king  of  in- 
finite space ;  were  it  not  that  I  have  bad 
dreams."  But  he  goes  no  further : — ^he  sees 
through  their  purpose ;  **  nay,  then  I  have 
an  eye  of  you."  They  were  to  be  spies  upon 
him ;  and  from  that  moment  he  hates  them. 
They  stood,  or  they  appeared  to  stand,  be- 
tween him  and  the  great  purpose  of  his  life. 
But  he  suppresses  his  feelings,  and  bursts 
out  in  that  majestic  piece  of  rhetoric  which 
could  only  hare  been  conceived  by  a  being 
of  the  highest  inteUeetual  power,  in  the 
full  possession  of  that  power:  ''What  a 
piece  of  work  is  a  man  !  How  noble  in  reason ! 
how  infinite  in  faculty !  in  form  and 
moving,  how  express  and  admirable!  in 
action,  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension, 
how  like  a  god !"  The  writer  in  Blackwood 
truly  says,  that  this  is  "  spoken  in  the  high 
and  overwrought  consciousness  of  intellect." 
Hamlet  has  described  his  melancholy  to  his 
old  school-fellows,  —  the  indifierenoe  with 
which  he  views  "  this  visible  world."  Here 
again,  unquestionably,  he  is  not  feigning. 
He  knows  that  the  admission  of  his  melan- 
choly will  put  the  spies  upon  a  false  scent. 
Burton*s '  Anatomy*  was  not  published  when 
Shakspere  wrote  this  play ;  and  yet  how  con- 
sonant is  the  following  passage  of  that  book 
with  Shakspere*s  conception  of  the  melan- 
choly Hamlet :  "  Albertus  Burer  paints 
Melancholy  like  a  sad  woman,  leaning  on 
her  arm  with  fixed  looks,  neglected  habit, 
&e^  held  therefore  by  some  proud,  soft^  sot- 
tish, or  half-mad,  as  the  Abderites  esteemed 
of  Democritus:  and  yet  of  a  deep  reach, 


excellent  apprehension,  judicious,  wise,  and 
witty."  In  the  scene  with  the  players  Ham- 
let is  perfectly  at  ease,  "judicious,  wise,  and 
witty."  He  has  escaped  for  a  moment,  out 
of  the  dense  clouds  of  the  one  o'er-mastering 
thought,  into  the  sunny  region  of  taste 
and  fancy  in  which  he  once  dwelt.  But 
even  here  the  one  thought  follows  him: — 
"  Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend ;  can  you 
play  the  murder  gf.Qonaagp  1"  Then  comes, 
"  Kow  I  am  alone  ;"  and,  as  Charles  Lamb 
has  beautifully  expressed  it,  "the  silent 
meditations  with  which  his  bosom  is  burst- 
ing are  reduced  to  words,  for  the  sake  of  the 
reader."  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  paroxysm, 
his  intellectual  activity  predominates  : 
"  About,  my  brains ;"  and  he  escapes  from 
the  thought — 

"  I  should  have  &tted  all  the  region  kites 
With  thU  slave's  o&l," 

into — 

"  1 11  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this:  The  play's  the  thing.** 

The  indecision  of  Hamlet  is  thus  described 
by  Goethe :  "  A  lovely,  pure,  noble,  and  most 
moral  nature,  without  the  strength  of  nerve 
which  forms  a  hero,  sinks  beneath  a  burden 
which  it  cannot  bear,  and  must  not  cast 
away."  The  writer  in  '  Blackwood*s  Maga- 
zine' takes  another  view  of  this  indecision, 
which,  to  our  minds,  is  more  philosophic: 
"  He  sees  no  course  clear  enough  to  satisfy 
his  imderstanding."  Hamlet,  be  it  observed, 
is  not  without  nerve.  Let  us  recollect — "  I 
will  watch  to-night,"— and, 

"  My  fitte  cries  oa(^ 
And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  (his  body 
As  hardy  sa  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve." 

He  is  not  without  nerve.  But  ki»  ^ffiH  is 
subject  to  higher  faculties.  He  would  Jiave 
been  greater  had  he  been  leB^jBOm^ 

We  are  scarcely  yet  cognizant  of  the  depths 
of  Hamlet*s  meditations.  Under  the  first 
pressure  of  his  wounded  sensibilities  we  have 
heard  him  exclaim — 

"  Oh,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt;' 

but  he  has  since  communed  with  unearthly 
things,  and  he  now  fearlessly  approaches  the 
great  questions  that  have  reference  to  the 
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*'  something  after  death,"  as  if  the  mjsteiy 
could  be  pierced  by  the  eye  of  reason.  Of 
the  soliloquy,  *'  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  Coleridge 
remarks,  ^Tbis  speech  is  of  absolutely 
universal  interest, — and  yet  to  which  of  all 
6hakspere*8  characters  could  it  have  been 
appropriately  given  but  to  Hamlet?"  But 
we  must  mark  the  period  of  its  introduction. 
It  immediately  precedes  the  scene  of  Hamlet *s 
abnipt  beliaviour  to  Ophelia.  It  does  so  in 
the  original  sketch.  She  comes  upon  him 
with 


tt 


My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours," 


at  a  moment  when  his  mind  had  surrendered 
itself  to  a  train  of  the  most  solemn  thought, 
induced  by  following  out  all  the  mystoious 
and  fearful  circumstances  connected  with  his 
own  being,  and  the  awful  responsibilities 
that  were  imposed  upon  him.  It  appears  to 
us,  that  his  rude  denial  of  having  given 
Ophelia  "  remembrances,"  and  his  *^  Ha,  ha ! 
are  you  honest?"  with  all  the  bitter  words 
that  follow,  are  meant  to  indicate  the  dis- 
turbance which  is  produced  in  his  mind  by 
the  clashing  of  his  love  for  her  with  the 
predominant  thought  that  now  makfis  all  th^J; 
belongs  to  his  pexaonal  happiness  worthless. 
His  invective  against  women  is  not  more 
bitter  than  his  invective  against  himself: — 
'*  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling 
between  heaven  and  earth !  **  His  bittAiaess 
escapes  in  generalizations :  it  is  not  against 
Ophelia,  but  against  her  sex,  that  he  exclainu. 
To  that  gentle  creature,  the  harshest  thing 
he  says  is,  ^*  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure 
as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny." 
Coleridge  thinks  that  the  *'  certain  harshness" 
in  Hamlet*s  manner  is  produced  by  his 
perceiving  that  Ophelia  was  acting  a  part 
towards  him  and  that  they  were  watched. 
We  doubt  whether  Shakspere  intended 
Hamlet  to  be  here  feigning.  The  passionate 
words  are  merely  the  exponents  of  the  contest 
witlm^--4he  contest  between  his  love  and 
the  purpose  which  appeared  to  him  to  exclude 
all  other  thoughts.  There  was  a  real  dis- 
turbance of  his  soul,  which  could  only  recover 
its  balance  by  such  an  outbreak.  The 
character  of  the  disturbance  is  indicated  by 
the  contradiction  of  *'  I  did  love  you  once," 


and  *'I  loved  you  not;"  and,  perhaps,  as 
Lamb  expresses  it,  these  '^tokens  of  an 
unhinged  mind"  are  mixed  ''with  a  profound 
artifice  of  love,  to  alienate  Ophelia  by  affected 
discourtesies,  so  to  prepare  her  mind  for  the 
breaking  off  of  that  loving  intercourse  which 
can  no  longer  find  a  place  amidst  business  so 
serious  as  that  which  he  has  to  do.^  At  any 
rate,  the  gentle  and  tender'  Ophelia  is  not 
outraged.  Her  pity  only  is  excited ;  and,  if 
the  apparent  harshness  of  Hamlet  requires 
a  proper  appreciation  of  his  character  to 
reconcile  it  with  our  admiration  of  him, 
Shakspere  has  at  this  moment  most  adztntly 
presented  to  us  that  description  of  him  which 
Goethe  anticipated — 

"  The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue, 
sword. 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fidr  state." 

Hamlet  recovers  a  temporary  tranquillity. 
He  has  something  to  do ;  and  that  something 
is  connected  with  his  great  business.  It  is 
more  agreeable  that  it  pos^Kmes  that  one 
duty,  while  it  seems  to  lead  onward  to  it. 
He  has  to  prepare  the  players  to  speak  his 
speech.  Those  who  look  upon  the  surface 
only  may  think  these  directions  uncharacter- 
istic of  Hamlet ;  but  nothing  can  reallj  be 
more  ^propiiate  than  that  these  rules  of  art, 
so  just,  so  universal,  and  so  complete,  should 
be  put  by  Shakspere  into  the  mouth  of  him 
who  had  pre-eminently  ''the  scholar  ^sUmgue." 
Hamlet  revels  in  this  lesson;  and  it  has 
produced  a  calm  in  his  spirits,  which  is 
displayed  in  that  affectionate  address  to 
Horatio,  in  which  he  appears  to  repose  upon 
his  firiend  as  one 

"Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co- 
mingled,"— 

to  be,  as  it  were,  a  prop  to  his  own  *'  weakness 
and  melancholy."  Bo  it  observed  that  this 
is  the  first  indication  we  have  had  that  he 
has  admitted  Horatio  into  his  confidence : — 

"  There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king: 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance 
Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death." 

The  satis^ction  he  takes  in  the  device  of  the 
"one  scene" — ^the  hopes  which  he  hM  that 
his  doubts  may  be  resolved — lend  a  real 
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deration  to  hk  spiriU,  nrhicli  may  paPS  for 
his  feigned  "  madnessT^  He  utters  whatever 
oomes  uppermost;  and  the  freedoms  which 
he  takes  with  Ophelia,  while  thej  axe  equally 
remote  from  bitterness  or  harshness,  are  such 
as  in  8hakspere*8  age  would  not  offend  pure 
ears.  The  mixture  in  his  wild  Speeches  of 
fun  and  pathos  is  nevertheless  most  touching. 
''What  should  a  man  do,  but  be  meny?'* 
comes  from  the  profoundest  depths  ci  a 
wounded  spirit.  The  test  is  applied;  the 
King  is  ''frighted  with  f^lse  fire," — his 
^'  occulted"  guilt  has  unkennelled  itself.  The 
elation  of  Hamlet's  mind  is  at  its  height. 
His  contempt  of  the  King  is  openly  pro- 
nounced to  his  creatures ; — ^Rosencrants  and 
Guildenstem  quail  before  his  biting  sarcasm ; 
— ^Polonius  ifi  his  butt.  All  this  is,  as  he 
thinks,  the  coruscations  of  the  cloud  before 
the  deadly  flash.  "  Now  could  I  drink  hot 
blood,**  is  the  feeling  that  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  Then  comes  the  scene  in  which  the  King 
prays^  and  Hamlet  postpones  his  revenge, 
with  an  excuse  almost  too  dreadful  to  belong 
to  human  motives.  They  were  not  his  motives. 
Coleridge  disciriminates  between  "  impetuous, 
horror-striking fiendishnesB,**  and  "the marks 
of  reluctance  and  procrastination;'*  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  this  distinction,  without 
entering  into  any  refutation  of  opinions  which 
show  that  it  is  easier  to  write  mouthingly  or 
pertly,  as  some  have  done,  than  to  understand 
Shakspere.  It  is  in  the  scene  with  the  Queen 
that  Hamlet  vindicates  his  own  sanity — 

"  It  is  not  madness 
That  I  hare  uttered :  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  Teword ;  which  TnaHni^aa 
Would  gambol  from." 

This  is  'Shakspere's  Test  of  Insanity  ;*— the 
title  of  an  Essay  by  Sir  H.  Halford,  in  which 
he  illustrates  from  his  experience  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  great  poet's  delineations  of  the 
phenomena  of  mentid  disorder.  Our  readers 
will  find  a  very  able  article  on  this  Essay  in 
'  The  Quarterly  Review,*  vol.  xlix.  p.  181. 

Hamlet  nhntiinsd  frsm  killing  the  King 
when  he  was  'Spraying.**    This  was  a  part 
of  his  weakness.    But  he  did  not  abandon 
his  purpose.     The  force<]TeYotion  of  the 
i  guilty  man,— ^he  **  physic,**  as  Hamlet  calls 


it,  did  but  prolong  his  "  sickly  days."  Polonius 
falls  by  an  accident,  instead  of  his  "  betters." 
The  '^wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool"  was 
sacrificed  to  a  sudden  impulse,  which  stood 
in  the  phuse  of  a  determinate  exercise  of  the 
will.  Hamlet  scarcely  relets  the  accident : 
— ^  take  thy  fortune."  His  mind  is  eased  by 
his  colloquy  with  his  mother.  The  vision 
again  appears  to  whet  his  "  almost  blunted 
purpose ; "  but  nothing  is  done.  His  intellect 
is  again  at  its  subtleties : — 

"There's  letters  seaVd:  and  my  two  school- 
fellows,— 
Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  Cuig'd, — 
They  bear  the  mandate ;  they  most  sweep  my 

way, 
And  marahal  me  to  knavery:  Let  it  work; 
For 't  is  the  sporty  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar :  and 't  shall  go  hard, 
But  I  will  delre  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon."* 

fie  casts  himself  like  a  feather  upon  the 
great  wave  of  fate ; — ^he  embraces  the  events 
that  marshalled  him  "  to  knavery  .*'  Dangerous 
as  they  be,  they  are  better  than  doubt.  He 
believes  that  he  pierces  through  the  darkness 
of  his  fate : — **  1  see  a  cherub,  that  sees  him." 
He  leaves  for  England ;  not  forgetting  him 
whose 

"Form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to 
stones. 
Would  make  them  capable;" 

but  still  meditAting  instead  of  acting.  It 
would  be  a  curious  problem  to  T>e  solved, 
but  it  will  never  be  solved,  whether  Shakspere 
himself  obliterated  the  scene  which  only 
appears  in  the  second  quarto**^,  in  which  the 
workings  of  Hamlet's  mind  at  this  juncture 
are  so  distinctly  revealed  to  us.  That  he 
meant  the  character  to  be  mysterious,  though 
not  inexplicable,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Does 
it  become  too  plain  when  Hamlet's  meeting 
with  the  Norwegian  captain  leads  him  into  a 
train  of  thought,  at  first  made  up  of  gene- 
ralizations, but  in  the  end  most  conclusive  as 
to  the  causes  of  his  indecision  ? — . 

**  Now,  whether  it  be     . 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 
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Of  thinking  too  pieciaely  on  the  eyent^ — 
(A  thought^  which,  qiurter'd,  hath  but  one 

part  wisdom. 
And  ever,  three  parts  coward), — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say,  'This  thing 's  to  do;' 
Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and 

mesjoi^ 
Todo't.- 

It  was  not "  bestial  obliyion.'* — Oh,  no.  The 
eternal  presence  of  the  thought —  "  this 
thing  *s  to  do,"  made  him  incapable  of  doing 
it.  It  was  the  .ii*:hinking  ti^  piFii>^i«Aiy  on 
the  event  ^*  that  destroyed  his  will.  It  was 
in  the  same  spirit  that  HswUT  had  been 
*^  puzzled"  by  the  **  dread  of  something  after 
death," — that  his  conscience — (conscious- 
ness)—*' sicklied  o*er"  his  <<  native  hue  of 
resolution."  The  "  delicate  and  tender  prince" 
exposed  what  was  mortal  and  unsure  to 
fortune,  death,  and  danger,  even  for  an  egg- 
shell.  Twenty  thousand  men,  for  a  fantasy 
and  trick  of  fame,  went  to  their  graves  like 
beds.  But,  then,  the  men  and  their  leader 
made  *'  mouths  at  the  invuible  event."  The 
**  large  discourse"  of  Hamlet,  "looking  before, 
and  after,"  absorbed  the  tangible  and  present. 
In  actions  that  appear  indirectly  to  advance 
the  execution  of  the  great  '*  commandment" 
that  was  laid  upon  him,  he  has  decision  and 
alacrity  enough.  His  relation  to  Horatio 
(we  are  somewhat  anticipating)  of  his  suc- 
cessful device  against  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstem  would  appear  to  come  from  a 
man  who  is  all  will.  His  intellectual  activity 
revels  in  the  telling  of  the  story.  Coleridge 
has  admirably  pointed  out,  in  '  The  Friend,' 
how  ''the  circumstances  of  time  and  place 
are  all  stated  with  equal  compression  and 
rapidity ;"  but  still,  with  the  relator's  general 
tendency  to  generalize.  The  event  has 
happened,  and  Hamlet  does  not  think  too 
precisely  of  its  consequences.  The  issue  will 
be  shortly  known. 

"  It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mine ; 
And  a  man's  life's  no  more  than  to  say— one." 

This  looks  like  decision,  growing  out  of  the 
narrative  of  the  events  in  which  Hamlet  had 
exhibited  his  decision.  But,  even  in  his  own 
account,  the  beginning  of  this  action  was  his 


'*  indiscretion,"  proceeding  from  sudden  and 
indefinable  impulses: — 
"  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting 

That  would  not  let  me  sleep." 
Wonderfully,  indeed,  has  Shakspere  managed 
to  follow  the  old  history — ^''How  Fengon 
devised  to  send  Hamlet  to  the  king  of  England 
with  secret  letters  to  have  him  put  to  death, 
and  how  Hamlet,  when  his  companions  slept, 
read  the  letters,  and,  instead  of  them, 
counterfeited  others,  willing  the  king  of 
England  to  put  the  two  messengers  to  death," 
— without  destroying  the  unity  of  his  own 
conception  of  Hamlet. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  delightful  'Ghaiaeter- 
istics  of  Women,'  has  sketched  the  character 
of  Ophelia  with  all  a  woman's  truth  and 
tenderness.  One  passage  only  can  we  venture 
to  take,  for  it  is  an  image  that  to  our  minds 
is  far  better  than  many  words:  ''Once  at 
Murano,  I  saw  a  dove  caught  in  &  tempest ; 
perhaps  it  was  young,  and  either  lacked 
strength  of  wing  to  reach  its  hfw"*,  *>r  the 
instinct  which  teaches  to  shun  the  brooding 
atorm;  but  so  it  was — and  I  watched  it, 
pitying,  as  it  flitted,  poor  bird !  hither  and 
thither,  with  its  silver  pinions  shining  against 
the  black  thunder-cloud,  till,  alter  a  few 
giddy  whirls,  it  fell,  blinded,  affrighted,  and 
bewildered,  into  the  turbid  wave  beneath, 
and  was  swallowed  up  for  ever.  It  reminded 
me  then  of  the  fate  of  Ophelia;  and  now, 
when  I  think  of  her,  I  see  again  before  me 
that  poor  dove,  beatmg  with  weary  ving, 
bewildered  amid  the  storm."  And  why  is  it, 
when  we  think  upon  the  fate  of  the  poor 
storm-striken  Ophelia,  that  we  never  reproach 
Hamlet?  We  are  certain  that  it  was  no 
"  trifling  of  his  favour"  that  broke  her  heart. 
We  are  assured  that  his  seeming  harshness 
did  not  sink  deep  into  her  spirit.  We  believe 
that  he  loved  her  more  than  "  forty  thousand 
brothers" — though  a  very  ingenious  question 
has  been  raised  upon  that  point.  And  yet 
she  certainly  perished  through  Hamlet  and 
his  actions.  But  we  blame  him  not ;  for  her 
destiny  was  involved  in  his.  We  cannot 
avoid  transcribing  a  passage  from  the  article 
in  'Blackwood's  Magazine,'  which  we  have 
already  mentioned :  "  Soon  as  we  connect  her 
destiny  with  Hamlet,  we  know  that  darkness 
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is  to  OTershadow  her,  and  that  fadness  aad 
sorrow  will  step  in  between  her  and  the 
ghost-haunted  avenger  of  his  &ther*8  murder. 
Soon  as  our  pity  is  excited  for  her,  it  con- 
tinues graduiJly  to  deepen ;  and,  when  she 
appears  in  her  madness,  we  are  not  more 
prepared  to  weep  over  all  its  most  pathetic 
moTcments  than  we  afterwards  are  to  hear 
of  her  death.  Perhaps  the  description  of 
that  catastrophe  by  the  Queen  is  poetical 
rather  than  dramatic;  but  its  exquisite 
beauty  prevails,  and  Ophelia,  dying  and  dead, 
is  stiU  the  same  Ophelia  that  first  won  our 
love.  Perhaps  the  veiy  forgetfulness  of  her, 
throughout  Uie  remainder  of  the  play,  leaves 
the  soul  at  full  liberty  to  dream  of  the 
departed.  She  has  passed  away  from  the 
earth  like  a  beautiful  air — a  delightful  dream. 
There  would  have  been  no  place  for  her  in 
the  agitation  and  tempest  of  the  final 
catastrophe.** 

Ganick  omitted  the  grave-diggers.  He 
had  the  terror  of  Voltaire  before  his  eyes. 
The  English  audience  compelled  their  resto- 
ration. Was  it  that "  the  groundlings  *'  could 
not  endure  the  loss  of  the  ten  waistcoats 
which  the  clown  had  divested  himself  of, 
time  out  of  mind?— or,  was  there  in  this 
scene  something  that  brought  Hamlet  home 
to  the  humblest,  in  the  large  reach  of  his 
univenal  philosophy  ?  M.  Yiliemain,  in  his 
Essay  on  Shakspere,  appears  to  us  utterly  to 
have  mistaken  this  scene*:  ''Strike  not  out 
from  the  tragedy  of  'Hamlet,*  as  Garrick 
had  attempted  to  do,  the  labours  and  the 
pleasantries  of  the  grave-diggers.  Be  present 
at  this  terrible  buffoonery;  and  you  will 
behold  terror  and  gaiety  rapidly  moving  an 
immense  audience.  ....  Youth  and  beauty 
contemplate  with  insatiable  curiosity  images 
of  decay,  and  minute  details  of  death ;  and 
then  the  uncouth  pleasantries  which  are 
blended  with  the  action  of  the  chief  per- 
sonages seem  from  time  to  time  to  relieve 
thespectators  from  the  weight  which  oppresses 
them,  and  shouts  of  laughter  burst  from  every 
seat.  Attentive  to  this  spectacle,  the  coldest 
countenances  alternately  manifest  their  gloom 
or  their  gaiety;  and  even  the  statesman 

*  We  translate  from  the  last  edition  of  hit  Enay.  Pani, 
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smiles  at  the  sarcasm  of  the  grave-digger 
who  can  distinguish  between  the  skull  of  a 
courtier  and  a  buffoon.*'  This  may  be  the 
Hamlet  of  the  theatre;  but  M.  Villemain 
should  have  looked  at  the  Hamlet  of  the 
closet  The  conversation  of  the  clowns  before 
Hamlet  comes  upon  the  scene  is  indeed 
pleasantry  intermixed  with  sarcasm ;  but,  the 
moment  that  Hamlet  opens  his  lips,  the 
meditative  richness  of  his  mind  is  poured  out 
upon  us,  and  he  grapples  with  the  most 
familiar  and  yet  the  deepest  thoughts  of 
human  nature,  in  a  style  that  is  sublime 
from  its  very  obviousness  and  simplicity. 
Where  is  the  terror,  unless  it  be  terrible  to 
think  of  *'  the  house  appointed  for  all  living  ;** 
and  what  is  to  provoke  the  long  peals  of 
laughter,  where  the  grotesque  is  altogether 
subordinate  to  the  solemn  and  the  philo- 
sophicall  It  is  the  entire  absorption  of  the 
feUow  who  ''  has  no  feeling  of  his  business,** 
by  him  of  "  daintier  sense  **  who  considers  it 
"too  curiously,**  that  makes  this  scene  so 
impressive  to  the  reader. 

Of  Hamlet*s  violence  at  the  grave  of  Ophelia 
we  think  with  the  critic  on  Sir  Henry  Hal- 
ford*s  Essay,  that  it  was  a  real  aberration^ 
and  not  a  simulated  frenzy.  His  apparently 
cold  expression,  ''  What,  the  fair  Ophelia  ! " 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  an  effort  of 
restraint,  which  for  the  moment  overmastered 
his  reason.  In  the  interval  between  this 
"  towering  passion  **  and  the  final  catastrophe, 
Hamlet  is  thoroughly  himself— meditative 
to  excess  with  Horatio— most  acute,  playful, 
but  altogether  gentlemanly,  in  the  scene 
with  the  frivolous  courtier.  But  observe 
that  he  forms  no  plans.  He  knows  the  danger 
which  surrounds  him ;  and  he  still  feels  with 
regard  to  the  usurper  as  he  always  felt : 

"  Is't  not  perfect  conscience 
To  quit  him  with  this  armV* 

But  his  will  is  still  essentially  powerless ;  and 
now  he  yields  to  the  sense  of  predestination : 
''  If  it  be  now,  *t  is  not  to  come;  if  it  be  not 
to  come,  it  will  be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet 
it  will  come:  the  readiness  is  all.*'  Tha 
catastrophe  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
this  prostration  of  Hamlet*8  mind.  It  is  the 
result  of  an  accident,  produced  we  know  not 
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how.  Some  one  has  suggested  a  polite 
ceremonial  on  the  part  of  Hamlet,  hy  which 
the  foils  might  be  exchanged  with  perfect 
consistency.  We  would  rather  not  know  how 
they  were  exchanged.  "  The  catastrophe/' 
says  Johnson,  **  is  not  very  happily  produced ; 
the  exchange  of  weapons  is  rather  an  ex- 
pedient of  necessity  than  a  stroke  of  art. 
A  scheme  might  easily  be  fonned  to  kill 
Hamlet  with  the  dagger,  and  Laertes  with 
the  bowl/'  Ko  doubt.  A  tragedy  terminated 
by  chance  appears  to  be  a  capital  thing  for 
the  rule-and-line  men  to  lay  hold  of.  But 
they  forget  the  poet^s  purpose.  Had  Hamlet 
been  otherwise,  his  will  would  have  been  the 
predominant  agent  in  the  catastrophe.  The 
empire  of  chance  would  have  been  oveivruled ; 
the  guilty  would  hare  been  punishe^;  the 
innocent  perhaps  would  have  been  spared. 


Have  we  lost  anything?  Then  we  should 
not  hare. had  the  Hamlet  who  is  ^  the  darling 
of  every  country  in  which  Uie  literatuie  of 
England  has  been  fostered;"*  then  we 
should  not  have  had  the  Hamlet  who  Ja  ''a 
concentration  of  all  the  interests  that  belong 
to  humanity ;  in  whom  th0i«««.iiiOBe  mtaoEe 
conception  of  individual  human  life  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  human  oomposition : 
that  is,  a  being  with  springs  of  thought^  and 
feeling,  and  action,  deeper  than  we  can 
search  ;"t  then  we  should  not  hare  had  the 
Hamlet,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  *^  Hamlet 
is  a  name ;  his  speeches  and  sayings  but  the 
idle  coinage  of  the  poet's  brain.  What,  then, 
are  they  not  real?  They  are  as  real  as  our 
own  thou^ts.  Their  reality  is  in  the  reader's 
mind.    It  is  «ev  who  are  Hamlet"  It 
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CHAPTER  V. 
OTHELLO. 


Os  the  6th  of  October,  1621,  Thomas  Walk- 
ley  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall '  The  Tragedie 
of  Othello,  the  Moore  of  Venice.*  In  1622, 
Walkley  publi^ed  the  edition  for  which  he 
had  thus  claimed  the  copy.  It  is,  as  was 
usual  with  the  separate  plays,  a  small  quarto, 
and  it  bears  the  following  title : — ^  The  Tra- 
gosdy  of  Othello,  the  Moore  of  Venice.  As 
it  hath  beene  diverse  times  acted  at  the 
Qlobe,  and  at  the  Black-FriarS)  by  his  Majes- 
ties Servants.  Written  by  William  ShiJse- 
speare.*  It  contains,  also,  a  prefatory  ad- 
dressy  which  is  curious  : — **  The  Stationer  to 
the  Reader.  To  set  forth  a  book  without  an 
Epistle  were  like  to  the  old  English  proverb, 
a  Uue  coat  without  a  badge;  and  the  au- 
thor being  dead,  I  thought  good  to  take  that 
piece  of  work  upon  me :  to  commend  it  I 
will  not:  for  that  which  is  good,  I  hope 
every  man  will  commend,  without  entreaty : 
,  and  I  am  the  bolder,  because  the  author's 
name  is  sufficient  to  vent  his  work.  Thus 
leaving  every  one  to  the  liberty  of  judgment, 
I  have  ventured  to  print  this  play,  and  leave 


it  to  the  general  censure.    Tours,  Thomas 
Walkley.** 

<  The  Tiagedie  of  Othello,  the  Moore  of 
Venice,*  commences  on  page  310  of  the  Tra- 
gedies in  the  first  folio  collection.  It  extends 
to  page  339 ;  and  after  it  follow,  <  Antony 
and  Oleopatia,*  and  *  Cymbeline.'  It  is  not 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  folio  edition,  which  affords  some 
presumption  that  Walkley  was  legally  en- 
titled to  his  copy.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  to  our  minds  that  Walkley's  edition 
was  published  before  the  foiio.  The  usual 
date  of  that  edition  is,  as  our  readers  know, 
1623  ;  but  there  is  a  copy  in  existence  bear- 
ing the  date  of  1622.  We  have,  however, 
no  doubt,  that  the  copy  of  '  Othello '  in  the 
folio  was  printed  from  a  manuscript  copy, 
without  reference  to  the  quarto  ;  for  there 
are  typographical  errors  in  the  folio,  arising, 
no  doubt,  from  illegibility  in  the  manuscript, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  avoided 
had  the  copy  been  compared  with  an  edition 
printed  from  another  manuscript.    The  fair 
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inference,  therefore,  ia,  that  the  'Othello'  of 
the  folio  was  printed  off  before  the  quarto 
of  1622  appeared.  Had  it  been  the  last 
play  in  the  book,  we  should  hare  retained 
the  same  opinion,  from  internal  evidence. 
As  two  plays  succeed  it  in  the  Tolume,  we  are 
strengthened  in  the  belief  that  the  original 
quarto  and  folio  editions  were  printing  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  folio  edition  is 
r^ukrly  diyided  into  acts  and  scenes ;  the 
quarto  edition  has  not  a  single  indication  of 
any  subdiyision  in  the  acts,  and  omits  the 
dirision  between  Acts  II.  and  III.  The 
folio  edition  contains  163  lines  which  are 
not  found  in  the  quarto,  and  these  some  of 
the  most  striking  in  the  play :  the  number 
of  lines  found  in  the  quarto  which  are  not 
in  the  folio  do  not  amount  to  10. 

The  date  of  the  first  production  of'  Othello' 
is  settled  as  near  as  we  can  desire  it  to  be. 
The  play  certainly  belongs  to  the  most 
vigorous  period  of  Shakspere's  intellect*— 
^at  its  very  point  of  culmination.*'  Chal- 
mers, upon  the  very  questionable  belief  that 
the  expression  new  heraldry  refers  to  the 
creation  by  James  I.  of  the  order  of  baronets, 
gave  it  to  1614  ;  Malone,  in  the  early  edi- 
tions of  his  'Essay,'  to  1611;  Drake,  to 
1612.  In  the  later  edition  of  Malone's 
'Essay,'  published  by  Boswell,  in  1821, 
Malone  says,  without  any  explanation,  "  we 
know  it  was  acted  in  1604,  and  I  hare  there- 
fore placed  it  in  that  year."  Mr.  Collier, 
however,  has  been  able  nuwt  satisfactorily  to 
place  it  two  years  earlier.  There  are  de- 
taOed  accounts  preserved  at  Bridgewater 
House,  in  the  handwriting  of  Bit  Arthur 
Mainwaring,  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  afterwards  Lord  EUes- 
mere,  in  entertaining  Queen  Elisabeth  and 
her  court  three  days  at  Harefield.  Amongst 
the  entries  in  these  accounts  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 
•  **e  Aug.  1602.  Bewsides  to  the 

Yaulters,     Players,     and 

Dauncers.    Of    this   £10 

to    Burbidge's  playen  of 

OtheUo      .  .  64    18    10." 

Buibidge's  players  were  those  of  the  Black- 
£riars  and  Globe — Shakspere's  company.  3Ir. 
Collier  adds, ''  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 


presume  that  the  dramas  represented  on 
these  joyous  occasions  for  the  amusement  of 
Elisabeth  were  usually  new  and  popular 
performances.  *  Othello '  was  unquestionably 
popular,  and  most  likely  new,  in  1602."* 

When  Shakspere  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  '  Moor  of  Venice'  of  Giraldi  Cinthi 
(whether  in  the  original  Italian,  or  the 
French  translation,  or  in  one  of  the  little 
story-boots  that  familiarized  the  people 
with  the'  romance  and  the  poetry  of  the 
south),  he  saw  in  that  novel  the  teafMing 
of  '  Othello.'  There  was  formerly  in  Venice 
a  valiant  Moor,  says  the  story.  It  came  to 
pass  that  a  virtuous  lady  of  wonderful 
beauty,  named  Desdemona,  became  ena- 
moured di  his  great  qualities  and  noble, 
virtues.  The  Moor  loved  her  in  return,  and 
they  were  married  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  lady's  Mends.  It  happened  too  (says 
the  story)  that  the  senate  of  Venice  ap- 
pomted  tiie  Moor  to  the  command  of  Cyprus, 
and  that  his  lady  detennined  to  accompany 
him  thither.  Amongst  the  officers  who  at- 
tended upon  the  General  was  an  ensign,  of 
the  most  agreeable  person,  but  of  the  most 
depraved  nature.  The  wife  of  this  man  was 
the  friend  of  Desdemona,  and  they  spent 
much  of  their  time  together.  The  wicked 
ensign  became  violently  enamoured  of  Des- 
demona ;  but  she,  whose  thoughts  were 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  Moor,  was  utterly 
regardless  of  the  ensign's  attentions.  His 
love  then  became  terrible  hate,  and  he  re- 
solved to  accuse  Desdemona  to  her  husband 
of  infidelity,  and  to  connect  with  tiie  accusa- 
tion a  captain  of  Cyprus.  That  officer,  having 
struck  a  sentinel,  was  discharged  from  his 
command  by  the  Moor ;  and  Desdemona, 
interested  in  his  favour,  endeavoured  to  re- 
instate him  in  her  husband's  good  opinion. 
The  Moor  said  one  day  to  the  ensign,  that 
his  wife  was  so  importunate  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  officer,  that  he  must  take  him 
back.  ^  If  you  would  open  your  eyes,  you 
would  see  plainer,"  said  the  ensign.  The 
romance-writer  continues  to  display  the  per- 
fidious intrigues  of  the  ensign  against  Des- 
demona.   He  steals  a  handkerchief  which 

•  « New  Putlealan,'  Ac 
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the  Moor  had  given  her,  employing  the 
agencj  of  his  own  child.  He  contrives  with 
the  Moor  to  murder  the  captain  of  Ojprus, 
after  he  has  made  the  credulous  hushand 
listen  to  a  conversation  to  which  he  gives  a 
false  colour  and  direction  ;  and,  finally,  the 
Moor  and  the  guilty  officer  destroy  Besde- 
mona  together,  under  circumstances  of  great 
brutality.  The  crime  is,  however,  concealed, 
and  the  Moor  is  finally  betrayed  by  his 
accomplice. 

Mr.  Dunlop,  in  his  '  History  of  Fiction," 
has  pointed  out  the  material  differences  be- 
tween the  novel  and  the  tragedy.  He  adds, 
''In  all  these  important  variations,  Shak- 
spere  has  improved  on  his  original.  In  a 
few  other  particulars  he  has  deviated  from 
it  with  loss  judgment ;  in  most  respects  he 
has  adhered  with  close  imitation.  The  cha- 
racters of  lago,  Desdemona,  and  CSassio  are 
taken  from  Cinthio  with  scarcely  a  shade  of 
difiTerence.  The  obscure  hints  and  various 
artifices  of  the  villain  to  raise  suspicion  in 
the  Moor  are  the  same  in  the  novel  and  the 
drama."  M.  Guixot,  with  the  eye  of  real 
criticism,  has  seen  somewhat  further  than 
Mr.  Dunlop.  ''There  was  wanting  in  the 
narrative  of  Cinthio  the  poetical  genius 
which  furnished  the  actors — ^which  created 
the  individuals — which  imposed  upon  each  a 
fig^ure  and  a  character — which  made  us  see 
their  actions,  and  listen  to  their  words — 
which  presented  their  thoughts  and  pene- 
trated their  sentiments:  —  that  vivifying 
power  which  summons  events  to  arise,  to 
progress,  to  expand,  to  be  completed : — that 
creative  breath  which,  breathing  over  the 
past,  calls  it  again  into  being,  and  fills  it 
with  a  present  and  imperishable  life  : — this 
was  the  power  which  Shakspere  alone  pos- 
sessed, and  by  which,  out  of  a  forgotten 
novel,  he  has  made  '  Othello.'  *' 

Before  we  can  be  said  to  understand  the 
idea  of  Shakspere  in  the  composition  of 
'Othello,'  we  must  disabuse  ourselves  of 
some  of  the  commonplace  principles  upon 
which  he  has  been  interpreted.  The  noyel, 
be  it  observed,  is  a  very  intelligible  and  con- 
sistent story,  of  wedded  hap^^iiiMS,  of  unlaw- 
ful and  unrequited  attachment,  of  rayeage 
growing  out  of  disappointment^  of  jealousy 


with  the 


too  easily  abused^.^ 
abuser,  of  most  brutal  and  guilty  violence, 
of  equally  base  falsehood  and  coneealmenL 
This  is  a  story  in  which  we  see  nothing  out 
of  the  common  course  of  wickedness ;  no- 
thing which  licentious  .  cnft  might  not 
prompt,  and  fronxied  passion  adopt.  The 
lago  of  the  tragedy,  it  is  said,  has  not  suffi- 
cient motives  for  his  crimes.  Mr.  Skottowe 
tells  us  that  in  the  novel,  except  as  a  means 
of  vengeance  on  Desdemona,  the  infliction 
of  pain  upon  the  Moor  forms  no  part  of  the 
treacherous  officer's  design.  But,  with  re- 
gard to  the  play,  he  informs  us,  that  it  is 
surely  straining  the  matter  beyond  the  limits 
of  probability  to  attribute  lago's  detestation 
of  Othello  to  causes  so  inadequate  and  vague 
as  the  dramatist  has  assigned*.  We  have 
here  the  two  principles  upon  which  the 
novelist  and  the  dramatist  worked  thwoughly 
at  issue ;  and  the  one  is  to  be  called  natural, 
and  the  other  unnaturaL  The  one  would 
have  produced  such  an  'Othello'  as  is 
cleverly  described  in  the  introduction  to  a 
French  translation  of  the  play  recently  pub- 
lished t  :  in  which  the  nature  of  jealousy 
and  all  its  cruel  effects  would  have  been  ex- 
plained, with  great  pomp  of  language,  by  a 
confidante  in  an  introductory  monologue ; 
and  the  same  subject  would  have  served  for 
a  continued  theme,  until  the  fatal  conclusion, 
which  was  long  foreseen,  of  an  amiaUe  wife 
becoming  the  victim  of  a  cruel  oppressor. 
This  is  the  Zaire  of  Voltaire.  Upon  >he 
other  principle,  we  have  no  explanations,  no 
regular  progress  of  what  is  most  palpable  in 
human  action.  We  have  the  "motiveless 
malignity  "  of  lago, — "  a  being  next  to  devil, 
and  only  not  quite  devil,  and  yet  a  character 
which  Shakspeare  has  attempted  and  ex- 
ecuted without  scandal," t  as.  the  main 
spring  of  all  the  fearful  events  which  issue 
out  of  the  unequal  contest  between  the 
powers  of  grossness  and  purity,  of  falsehood 
and  truth.  This  is  the  Othello  of  Shak- 
spere. 
If  it  had  been  within  the  compass  of 

«  *  Tht  Life  of  SbakspMK.'   By  Auguitiiw  Skottoire. 
Vol.  U.  p.  TCt. 
t  *  Che6-d*(Eayre  de  Shakspeare.    Tomeil .  Paris,  1839. 
t  Coleridge. 
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Shakspere's  great  scheme  of  the  exposition 

of  human  actions  and  the  springs  of  action, 

to  have  made  lago  a  snpernatnral_  incaraa- 

j  tion  of  the  principle  of  evil,  he  would  not 

have  drawn  him  very  differently  from  what 

I  he  is.    In  all  essentials  he  is  ^only  not 

I  quite  dcTiL"    He  is  Ycry  much  less  ^  than 

archangel  ruined."    Milton,  when  he  paints 

his  Satan  as  ahout  to  plunge  our  first  parents 

in  irretrierable  miseij,  makes  him  exhibit 

"  signs  of  remorse :" — 

"  Should  I  at  your  harmless  inno- 


cence 
Melt,  as  I  do,  yet  public  reason  just, 
Honour  and  empire  with  revenge  enlarged. 
By  conquering  this  new  world,  compels  me 

now 
To  do  what  else,  though  damn*d,  I  should 

abhor. 
So  spake  the  Fiend,  and  with  necessity, 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  devilish  deeds.'* 

When  lago  beholds  a  picture  of  happiness, 
not  much  inferior  to  that  upon  which  tho 
Satan  of  Milton  looked,  he  has  no  compunc- 
tious visitings  at  the  prospect  of  destroying 
it:— 

— —  "  Oh,  you  are  well  tuned  now ! 
But  111  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this 

music, 
As  honest  as  I  am." 

But  there  is  another  great  poetical  creation 
to  which  lago  bears  more  resemblance— the 
Mephistophiles  of  Goethe.  Take  away  the 
supernatural  power  in  Mephistophiles,  and 
the  sense  of  the  supernatural  power  in  Faust, 
and  the  actions  of  the  human  fiend  and  of 
the  real  fiend  are  reduced  to  pretty  much 
the  same  standard.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. (Goethe,  to  make  the  incarnation  of 
the  evil  principle  intelligible  in  its  dealing 
with  human  affairs,  could  only  paint  what 
Shakspere  has  painted— a  being  passionless, 
self-possessed,  unsympathizing,  sceptical  of 
all  truth  and  purity,  intellectually  gross  and 
sensual,^-of  a  will  uncontrolled  by  fear  for 
himself  or  respect  for  others, — ^the  abstract 
of  the  reasoning  power  in  the  highest  state 
of  activity,  but  without  love,  without  vene- 
ration, without  hope,  imspiritualized,  earthy. 
Mephistophiles  and  lago  have  this  in  com- 


mon, also,  that  they  each  seek  to  destroy 
their  victims  through  their  affections,  and 
each  is  successful  in  the  attempt.  If  Shak- 
spere had  made  lago  actually  exhibit  the 
vulgar  attributes  of  the  fiend,  when  Othello 
exclaims — 

"  I  look  down  towards  his  feet " — 

would  the  character  have  been  a  particle 
more  real  ?  Fiends  painted  by  men  are  but 
refiections  of  the  baser  principles  of  hu- 
manity. Shakspere  embodied  those  prin- 
ciples in  lago ;  and,  it  being  granted  that 
great  talent  combined  with  an  utter  destitu- 
tion of  principle,  and  a  complete  denudation 
of  sympathy,  has  produced  the  monsters 
which  history  has  described,  who  shall  say 
that  the  character  is  exaggerated  ? 

The  list  of  '' persons  represented,"  affixed 
to  the  folio  edition  of  Othello,  and  called 
^'the  names  of  the  actors,"  is  as  little 
wanted  for  the  information  of  the  reader  of 
this  tragedy  as  any  preparatory  $ctnic  de- 
scription of  the  characters.  In  this  list  we 
have  "  lago,  a  villain," — ^  Boderigo,  a  gull'd 
gentleman."  But  Shakspere  has  given  us 
very  clear  indications  by  which  to  know  the 
gull  from  the  rogue.  We  have  not  read  a 
dozen  sentences  before  we  feel  the  intel- 
lectual vigour  of  lago,  and  the  utter  want 
of  honour,  which  he  is  not  ashamed  to  avow. 
He  parries  in  an  instant  the  complaint  of 
Roderigo,— 

"  That  thou,  lago,  who  hast  had  my  purse," — 

and  commands  a  sympathy  with  his  own 
complaints  against  the  Moor.  He  is  not 
nice  in  the  avowal  of  his  principles  of  ac- 
tion:— 

"  In  following  him  I  follow  but  myself." 

He  lays  bare,  without  the  slightest  appre- 
hension, the  selfish  motives  upon  which  he 
habitually  acts.  And  is  not  this  nature  ? 
Roderigo,  blinded  by  his  passion  and  vanity, 
overlooks,  as  all  men  do  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  risk  which  he  himself  runs 
from  such  a  confederate ;  and  lago  knows 
that  he  will  overlook  it  He  never  makes  a 
similar  exposition  of  himself  directly  to 
persons  of  nice  honour  and  sensitive  morality. 
To  Othello  he  is  the  hypocrite : — 
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"  I  Iftck  iniqaity, 


Sometime  to  do  me  serviee.'' 

Axid  therefore^  in  Othello's  opinion, 

"  A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  tmst." 

And  eyen  to  the  "gulUd  gentleman,"  while 
he  is  counselling  the  most  abominable  wicked- 
ness, he  is  a  sort  of  moralist,  up  to  the  point 
of  securing  attention  and  belief:  —  ^our 
bodies  are  our  gardens/'  When  he  is  alone, 
he  revels  in  the  pride  of  his  intellect : — 

"  Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse : 
For  I  mine  own  gained  knowledgt  should  pn>- 

fime, 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  suck  a  snipe. 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit." 

To  Desdemona,  in  the  first  scene  at  Cyprus, 
he  is  "  nothing  if  not  critical,"  according 
to  his  own  account,  but  retailing  ''old 
fond  paradoxes,"  to  conceal  his  real  opinions. 
When  he  tasks  his  understanding  to  meet 
]>esdemona's  demand  of  "  What  praise 
couldst  thou  bestow  on  a  deserring  wo- 
man indeed  ?"  he  exhibits  the  very  per- 
fection of  satirical  verse,  —  the  preciM 
model  of  the  poetry  of  smartness  and 
antithesis,  —  the  light  without  warmth  of 
cleverness  without  feeling.  To  Gassio,  a 
frank  and  generous  soldier,  somewhat  easily 
tempted  to  folly,  and  with  morals  loose 
enough,  but  not  so  loose  as  to  destroy  his 
native  love  of  truth  and  purity,  he  ventures 
to  exhibit  himself  more  openly.  The  dia- 
logue in  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act, 
where  they  discourse  of  Desdemona,  is  a  key 
to  the  habitual  grossness  of  his  imagination. 
His  sarcasm  to  Cassio  after  the  anger  of 
Othello,  ''As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  had 
thought  you  had  received  some  bodily  wound ; 
there  is  more  sense  in  that  than  in  reputa- 
tion,"—discloses  the  utter  absence  from  his 
mind  of  the  principle  of  honour.  And  then, 
again,  he  can  accommodate  himself  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  frankest  joviality : — 

"And  let  me  the  canakin  clink,  clink." 

Other  dramatists  would  have  made  him 
gloomy  and  morose,  butt  Shakspere  knew 
that  the  boon  companion,  and  the  cheat  and 
traitor,  are  not  essentially  distinct  characters. 
In  these  lighter  demonstrations  of  his  real 
nature  we  have  seen  the  clevev  scoundrel 


and  the  passionless  sensualist  tainted  with 
impurity  to  the  extremest  depth,  of  his  will 
and  his  understanding.  We  have  seeuy  too^ 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  play,  his 
hatred  to  Othello  exhibited  in  the  rousing 
up  of  Desdemona's  father.  We  have  learned 
something,  also^  of  the  motive  of  this  hatred 
— ^the  preferment  of  Oassio  : — 

"  Now,  sir,  be  jndge  youzael^ 

Whether  I  in  any  just  tenn  am  alBned 
To  love  the  Moor." 

But  it  remained  for  lago  himself,  thinking 
aloud,  or,  as  we  call  it,  soliloquizing,  to  dis- 
close the  entire  scope  of  his  villainy.  He  is 
to  get  Cassio's  place,  and  "  to  abuse  Othello's 
ear."  To  justify  even  to  himself  this  second 
fiendish  determination,  he  shows  us,  as  Cole- 
ridge has  beautifully  expressed  it,  "the 
motive  hunting  of  a  motiveless  malignity." 
We  may  well  add  with  Coleridge,  "how 
awful  it  is  ! "  To  understand  the  confidence 
with  which  lago  exclaims,  "  I  have  it,  it  is 
engender'd,"  we  must  examine  the  elements 
of  Othello's  character. 

lago  paints  the  Moor  with  bitter  satire, 
as  one  "  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes." 
He  exhibits  him  lofty  and  magniloquent, 
using  "a  bombast  circumstance."  This  is 
the  mode  in  which  a  cold,  calculating  man 
of  the  world  looks  upon  the  imaginative 
man.  The  practical  men,  as  they  are  called, 
regard  with  dislike  those  who  habitually 
bring  high  thoughts  and  f<i»cible  expressions 
into  the  commerce  of  life.  And  yet  lago  is 
compelled  to  do  justice  to  the  Moor's  high 
talent : — 

"Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none, 
To  lead  their  business." 

The  frankness  and  generosity  of  the  Moor, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  subject  for  his  utter 
scorn.  Here  he  has  no  sympathy  with 
him : — 

"  The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to 

be  so; 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose^ 
As  asses  are." 

Again,— 

"  The  Moor— howbeit  that  I  eadaro  him  not — 
Is  of  a  oonstant,  loring,  noble  nature." 
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It  18  his  depexid«nc6  upon  this  oonBtant, 
loving,  noble  nataie,-4t  is  npon  Othelio's 
freedom  from  all  low  snvpioion,  tliat  lago 
relies  for  his  power  to 

"Make  the  Moor  thank  me^  lore  me,  and 
reward  me. 
For  making  him  egrcgiously  an  as. 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet 
Even  to  madness." 

But  let  Othello  speak  for  himself.  Not  vain, 
but  proud ; — ^reljing  upon  himself,  his  birth, 
his  actions,  he  is  calm  at  the  prospect  of  any 
injury  that  Brabantio  can  do  him.  He  is 
bold  when  he  has  to  confront  those  who  come 
as  his  enemies  : — 

"  I  must  be  foimd ; 


My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soil. 
Shall  maniliB8t  me  rightly/* 

When  the  old  senator  exclaims,  "  down  with 
him — thief ! "  how  beautiful  is  his  self-corn- 
mand ! — 

"  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will 
rust  them." 

It  was  his  forbearance  and  self-restraint, 
bottomed  upon  the  most  enthusiastic  energy, 
that  made  him  a  hero.  When  he  is  wrought 
into  frenzy,  lago  himself  is  surprised  at  the 
storm  which  he  has  produced ;  and  he  looks 
upon  the  tempest  of  passion  as  a  child  does 
upon  some  machine  which  he  has  mis- 
chievously set  in  motion  for  damage  and 
destruction,  but  which  under  guidance  is  a 
beautiful  instnunent  of  usefulness.  ^Can 
he  be  angry?"  Ludovico,  in  the  same  way, 
does  justice  to  his  habitual  equanimity:— > 

"  Is  this  the  noble  Moor  whom  our  full  senate 
Call  all-in-all  sufBcicntl    Is  this  the  nature 
Whom  passion  could  not  shake  1** 

The  senate  scene  is  the  triumph  of  Othcllo*s 
perfect  simplicity  and  fearless  enthusiasm : — 

"  I  think  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter  too." 

And  then  his  affection  for  Desdemona.  Before 
the  assembled  senators  he  puts  on  no  show 
of  violence — ^no  reality,  and,  unquestionably, 
no  affectation,  of  warmth  and  tenderness  : — 

"  She  loved  me  for  the  danglers  I  had  pass'd. 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pHy  them." 


But  when  the  meeting  comes  at  Cyprus, 
after  their  separation  and  their  danger,  the 
depth  of  his  affection  bursls  forth  in  irre- 
pressible words : — 

"  If  it  were  now  to  die, 

T  were  now  to  be  most  happy;  for,  I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  &te." 

Such  are  the  materials  upon  which  lago  has 
to  work  in  Othello.  But,  had  Desdemona 
been  otherwise  than  she  was,  his  success 
would  not  have  been  so  assured.  Let  us 
dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  elementary 
character  of  this  pure  and  gentle  being. 
Desdemona's  father  first  describes  her : — 

"  A  maiden  never  bold  ; 


Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blush'd  at  herself." 

Tet  up<m  her  very  first  appearance  she  does 
not  shrink  from  avowing  the  strength  of  her 
affections : — 

"  That  I  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him. 
My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world." 

But  she  immediately  adds  the  reason  for 
this : — 

"Jiy  heart's  subdued  ^^ 

Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lard" 

The  impressibility  of  Desdemona  is  her  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic.  With  this  key, 
the  tale  of  Othello's  wooing  is  a  most  con- 
sistent one.  The  timid  girl  is  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  earnest  warrior. 
She  hears  of  wonders  most  remote  from  her 
experience; — caves  and  deserts,  rocks  and 
hills,  in  themselves  marvels  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the  city  of  the  sea, — 

"  Of  most  disastrous  chances ; 


Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field.'* 

How  exquisite  is  the  domestic  picture  which 
follows ; — 

"But  still  the  house  affidrs  would  draw  her 
thence ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
She  'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy,  ear 
Devour  up  my  discouise." 

But  this  impressibility,  this  exceeding  sym- 
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pathj  arifling  out  of  the  tenderness  of  her 
nature,  is  under  the  control  of  the  most 
perfect  purity.  lago  does  full  justice  to  this 
purity,  whilst  he  sees  that  her  kindness  of 
heart  may  be  abused : — 

"  For 't  is  most  easy 
Tho  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdae 
In  any  Honest  suit;  she 's  framed  as  froitfol 
As  the  free  elements." 

Her  confidence  in  the  power  which  she 
possesses  over  Othello  is  the  result  of  the 
perfect  sympathy  which  she  has  bestowed 
and  receiyed.  And  her  zeal  in  friendship, 
without  a  thought  that  she  might  be  mis- 
taken, has  its  root  in  the  same  confiding 
nature  :^ 

I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place:  assure  thee. 
If  1  do  vow  a  friendship  1 11  perform  it 
To  the  last  article/' 

The  equivocation  about  the  handkerchief  is 
the  result  of  the  same  impressibility.  She  is 
terrified  out  of  her  habitual  candour.  The 
song  of '  Willow,'  and  the  subsequent  dialogue 
with  Emilia,  are  evidences  of  the  same  sub- 
jection of  the  mind  to  external  impressions. 
But  her  unassailable  purity  is  above  all. 
''  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman," 
is  one  of  those  minute  touches  which  we  in 
vain  seek  for  in  any  other  writer  but  Shak- 
spere. 

Understanding,  then,  the  native  characters 
of  Othello  and  Desdemona,  we  shall  appre- 
ciate the  marvellous  skill  with  which  Shak- 
spero  has  conducted  the  machinations  of 
lago.  If  the  novel  of  Cinthio  had  fallen 
into  common  hands  to  be  dramatized,  and 
the  dramatist  had  chosen  to  depart  from 
the  motive  of  revenge  against  Desdemona 
which  there  actuates  the  villain,  the  plot 
wotdd  probably  have  taken  this  course: 
— ^The  Desdemona  would  have  been  somo- 
what  less  pure  than  our  Desdemona;  the 
Cassio  would  have  been  somewhat  more 
presumptuous  than  our  Cassio,  and  have 
not  felt  for  Desdemona  the  religious  ve- 
neration which  he  feels ;  the  Othello  would 
have  been  ''easily  jealous,"  and  would  have 
done  something  **  in  hate,"  but  not  ^  all 
in  honour,"  as  our  Othello.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  admirable  knowledge  of  human  nature 


possessed  by  Shakspere,  that  lago  does  not, 
even  for  a  moment,  entertain  the  thouglit  of 
tampering  with  the  virtue  of  DeMLemona, 
either  through  Cassio,  or  fiodengo^  or  any 
other  instrument.  Coleridge  has  boldly  and 
truly  said  that  "Othello  does  not  kill  Des- 
demona in  jealousy,  but  In  a  oonviction 
forced  upon  him  by  the  almost  superhuman 
art  of  lago^such  a  conviction  as  any  man 
would  and  must  have  entertained  who  had 
believed  Iago*s  honesty  as  Othello  did.  We, 
the  audience,  know  that  lago  is  a  Tillain 
from  the  beginning ;  but,  in  considering  the 
essence  of  the  Shaksperean  Othello,  we  must 
perseveringly  place  ourselves  in  his  dtaatioB, 
and  under  his  circumstances." 

But  Othello  was  not  only  betrayed  by  his 
reliance  on  ''Iago*B  honesty,"  but  also  by 
his  confidence  in  lago's  wisdom  >— 

"  This  fellow 's  of  exceeding  honesty, 
And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  i^irii» 
Of  human  dcaHngs." 

Again, 

"  0  thou  art  wise ;  't  is  certain.** 

When  Othello  thus  bows  his  own  lofty 
nature  before  the  grovelling  but  most  acute 
worldly  intellect  of  lago,  his  habitual  view 
of  **  all  qualities  "  had  been  clouded  by  the 
breath  of  the  slanderer.  His  confidence  in 
purity  and  innocence  had  been  destroyed. 
The  sensual  judgment  of  "  human  dealings  " 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  spiritual.  The 
enthusiastic  love  and  veneration  of  his  wife 
had  been  painted  to  him  as  the  result  of 
gross  passion : — 

'*  Not  to  alfoct  many  proposed  matches,**  &c. 

His  belief  in  the  general  prevalence  of  Tir- 
tuous  motives  and  actions  had  been  degraded 
to  a  reliance  on  the  libertine's  creed  that  all 
are  impure : — 

"  there 's  millions  now  alive,"  kc. 

When  the  innocent  and  the  high-minded 
submit  themselves  to  the  tutelage  of  the 
man  of  the  world,  as  he  is  called,  the  process 
of  mental  change  is  precisely  that  produced 
in  the  mind  of  Othello.  The  poetry  of  life 
is  gone.    On  them  never  more 

"  The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew." 

They  abandon  themselves  to  the  betrayer. 
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and  they  prostrate  thenuelves  before  the 
energy  of  his  ^  gained  knowledge."  They 
feel  that  in  their  own  original  powers  of 
judgment  they  have  no  support  against  the 
dogmatism,  and  it  may  be  the  ridicule,  of 
experience.  This  is  the  course  with  the 
young  when  they  fall  into  the  power  of 
the  tempter.  But  was  not  Othello  in  all 
essentials  young?  Was  he  not  of  an  en- 
thusiastic temperament,  confiding,  loTing,-^ 
most  sensitive  to  opinion, — jealous  of  his 
honour, — ^truly  wise,  had  he  trusted  to  his 
own  pure  impulses  ? — But  he  was  most 
weak,  in  adopting  an  evil  opinion  against 
his  own  faith,  and  conviction,  and  proof,  in 
his  reliance  upon  the  honesty  and  judgment 
of  a  man  whom  he  really  doubted  and  had 
never  proved.  (  Y®^  this  is  the  course  by 
which  the  highest  and  noblest  intellects  are 
too  often  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the 
subtle  understanding  and  the  imbridled  will. 
It  is  an  unequal  contest  between  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  struggling  for  mastery  in 
the  individual  man,  when  the  attributes  of 
the  serpent  and  the  dove  are  separated,  and 
become  conflicting.  The  wisdom  which  be- 
longed to  Othello*s  enthusiastic  temperament 


was  his  confidence  in  the  truth  and  purity  of 
the  being  with  whom  his  life  was  bound  up, 
and  his  general  reliance  upon  the  better  part 
of  human  nature,  in  his  judgment  of  his 
friend.  When  the  confidence  was  destroyed 
by  the  craft  of  his  deadly  enemy,  his  sustain- 
ing power  was  also  destroyed ; — ^the  balance 
of  his  sensitive  temperament  was  lost; — ^his 
enthusiasm  became  wild  passion;— ^is  new 
belief  in  the  dominion  of  grossness  over  the 
apparently  pure  and  good  shaped  itself  into 
outrage;  his  honour  lent  itself  to  schemes  of 
cruelty  and  revenge.  But,  even  amidst  the 
whirlwind  of  this  passion,  we  every  now  and 
then  hear  something  which  sounds  as  the 
softest  echo  of  love  and  gentleness.  Perhaps 
in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Shaksperean 
pathos  there  is  nothing  deeper  than  ^But 
yet  the  pity  of  it,  lago!  Oh,  lago,  the  pity  of 
it,  lago!"  It  is  the  contemplated  murder  of 
Desdemona  which  thus  tears  his  heart.  But 
his  ^  disordered  power,  engendered  within 
itself  to  its  own  destruction,"  hurries  oi\  the 
catastrophe.  We  would  ask,  with  Coleridge, 
^  As  the  curtain  drops,  which  do  we  pity  the 
most?" 


CHAPTER  VI. 


KINO  LEAR 


Thb  first  edition  of  '  King  Lear '  was  pub- 
lished in  1006;  its  title  was  as  follows: — 
*Mr. William  Shake-speare  his  True  Chronicle 
History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  King  Lear, 
and  his  three  Daughters.  With  the  un- 
fortunate Life  of  Kdgar,  Sonne  and  Heire 
to  the  Earle  of  Glocester,  and  his  sullen 
and  assumed  Humour  of  Tom  of  Bedlam. 
As  it  was  plaid  before  the  King's  Majesty 
at  White-Hall,  uppon  8.  Stephens  Night; 
in  Christmas  HoUidaies.  By  his  Majesties 
Servants  playing  usually  at  the  Globe  on  the 
Banck-side.  Printed  for  Nathaniel  Butter, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  in  PauPs 
Church-yard  at  the  Signe  of  the  Pied  Bull 


neere  St.  Austins  Gate,  1606.'  Two  other 
editions  wore  published  by  Butter  in  the 
same  year.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  play  of 
which  three  editions  were  demanded  in  one 
year  shotdd  not  have  been  reprinted  till  it 
was  collected  in  the  folio  of  1623.  Other  of 
the  plays,  which  were  originally  published  in 
a  separate  form  during  the  poet's  life-time, 
were  frequently  reprinted  before  the  folio 
collection.  Whether  'Lear*  was  piratical,  or 
whether  a  limited  publication  was  allowed,  it 
is  dear,  we  think,  that  by  some  interference 
the  continued  publication  was  stopped. 

In  the  folio  text  of  'Lear,'  as  compared 
with  the  text  of  the  quarto,  there  are  verbal 
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coiTdctionB,  and  additions  and  omissions ;  but 
in  the  quarto  text  of  that  play  the  metrical 
arrangement  is  one  mass  of  oonfusion.  This 
circumstance  appears  to  us  conclusive  that 
these  quarto  copies  could  not  have  been 
printed  ^m  the  author's  manuscript;  and 
jet  they  might  hare  been  printed  from  a 
genuine  playhouse  copy.  The  text  of  the 
folio,  in  one  material  respect,  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  of  the  quartos.  Large 
passages  which  are  found  in  the  quartos  are 
opiitted  in  the  folio :  there  are,  indeed,  some 
lines  found  in  the  folio  which  are  not  in  tiie 
quartos,  amounting  to  about  fifty.  These 
are  scattered  passages,  not  yery  remarkable 
when  detached,  but  for  the  most  port  essential 
to  the  progress  of  the  action  or  to  the  develop- 
ment of  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lines  found  in  the  quartos  whicd  are  not  in 
the  folio  amount  to  as  many  as  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five;  and  they  comprise  one  en- 
tire scene,  and  one  or  two  of  the  most  striking 
cosuaected  passages  in  the  drama.  It  would 
be  easy  to  acoonnt  for  these  omissions  by 
the  assumption  that  in  the  folio  edition  the 
original  play  was  cut  down  by  the  editors ; 
for  '  Lear,'  without  the  omissions,  is  one 
amongst  the  longest  of  Shakspere's  plays. 
But  this  theory  would  require  us  to  assume, 
also,  that  the  additions  to  the  folio  were 
made  by  the  editors.  These  comprise  several 
such  minute  touches  as  none  but  the  hand  of 
the  master  could  have  superadded.  . 

The  period  of  the  first  production  of '  Lear* 
may  be  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty..  We 
collect,  from  the  registers  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  that  'Lear'  was  played  before  King 
James,  at  Whitehall,  upon  6t.Stqphen*s  night, 
in  the  year  1606— that  is,  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember. Here  is  the  limit  in  one  direction. 
In  the  other  direction  we  have  the  publi- 
cation, in  1603,  of  Hannet's  *  Declaration 
of  egregious  Popish  Impostures,'  from  which 
book  Shakspere  undoubtedly  derived  some 
materials  which  he  employed  in  the  assumed 
madness  of  Sdgsr.  It  is  pretty  clear,  also, 
frx>m  two  passages  in  the  text  of  the  quarto 
editions,  that  the  author  or  tiie  actors  of  the 
tragedy,  ^  as  it  was  played  before  the  king's 
majesty,"  were  careful  to  make  two  minute 
changes  whidi  would  be  agreeable  to  Jamee. 


After  the  acceAion  of  James,  when  he  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain,  it  was 
usual  to  merge  the  name  of  England  in  that 
of  Britain.  Bacon  thus  explains  the  com- 
pletion of  the  old  prophecy,  ^  When  hempe 
is  sponne,  England's  donne.*'  The  ancient 
metrical  saying,  ^Fy,  fo,  film,  I  smell  the 
bloo4  of  an  English  man,"  becomes  in  '  Lear,' 
''I  smell  the  blood  of  a  Brititk  man;"  and 
in  the  qusrto  editions  (Act  IV.,  Scene  6)  we 
have— 

"  And  give  the  letters,  which  thou  find'st  al>out 
me. 
To  Edmund,  earl  of  Glostcr ;  seek  him  out 
Upon  the  British  party." 

The  allusions  derived  from  Ssflraiiet's  h<xk 
^j.  the  date  of  the  tragedy  as  near  as  we  can 
desire  it  to  be  fixed.  All  that  we  can  hope 
for  in  these  mstten  is  an  approximation  to  a 
date.  It  is  sufiicient  for  ns  to  be  confirmed, 
through  such  afrust,  in  the  bdie^  derived  from 
internal  evidence,  that  '  Lear '  yms  produced 
at  that  period  when  the  genius  of  Shakspere 
was  *^  at  its  veiy  point  of  culmination.'* 

The  story  of '  Lear^  belongs  to  the  popular 
literature  of  Europe.  It  is  a  ywetty  episode 
in  the  fabulous  chronicles  of  Britain ;  and, 
whether  invented  by  the  monkish  historians, 
or  transplanted  into  our  annals  from  some 
foreign  source,  is  not  very  material.  In  the 
^Gesta  Romanorum,'  the  same  story  is  told  of 
TheodosiuB,  *'a  wise  emperor  in  the  city  of 
Rome."  Douce  has  published  this  stoiy  from 
the  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  Collection. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  give  the  beginning  of 
this  curious  narrative,  to  show  how  clearly 
all  the  histories  have  been  derived  from  a 
common  sowce: — 

"  Theodosias  regned,  a  y^jE  emperour  in  the 
cite  of  Rome,  and  myghti  he  was  of  power;  the 
whiche  emperour  had  thre  doughters.  So  hit 
liked  to  this  emperour  to  knowe  which  of  his 
doughters  lovid  him  best.  And  tho  he  seid  to 
the  eldest  doughter,  how  moche  loviet  thou  me? 
fibrsoth,  quod  she,  more  than  I  do  myself,  there- 
fore, quod  he,  thou  shalt  be  hily  avaunsed,  and 
maried  her  to  a  rilhe  and  myghti  kyng.  Tho 
he  cam  to  the  secand,  and  seid  to  her,  doughter, 
how  moehe  lovist  thou  met  As  moche  ibrsoth, 
she  seid,  as  I  do  myself.     So  the  ^unperour 
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led  her  to  a  due  And  tlio  he  Mid  to  the 
ihurd  doughter,  how  moche  lovist  thou  xne? 
fiftisoth,  qnod  ^e,  as  moehe  as  ye  beih  worthi, 
Kod  no  more.  Tho  eeid  the  emperour,  doughtor, 
£ith  thou  loTist  me  no  more,  thou  shalt  not  be 
maried  so  riohely  as  thi  sosters  beth.  •  And  tho 
he  maried  her  to  an  erle/' 

The  French  h&ye  a  famous  romanoe  entitled 
'  La  ties  elegante  delicieuse  melliflue  et  tres 
plaisanfe  hjstoire  du  tres  yictoneuz  &  ex- 
I  cellentisaime  Roy  Perceforest  Boy  de  la  grant 
j  Bjretaigne,*  of  the  yeritable  contents  of  which 
an  account  will  be  found  in  the  'Oensura 
Liteiaria,'  voL  viii.     These  chronicles,  ac- 
cordiog  to  Sir  Egerton  firydges, ''  begin  with 
the  foimdaiion  of  Troy,  which  they  affirm  to 
IkftTe  been  in  the  third  age  of  the  world,  and 
that  it  was  taken  while  Abdon  was  judge 
over  Israel.    The  travels  of  Brutus,  and  his 
wars  in  Great  Britain  and  Aquitaine,  follow, 
which  to(^  place  while  Saul  reigned  in  Judea, 
and  Aristeus  in  Lacedemon.    His  grandson, 
Rududribas,  father  of  the  celebrated  Bladud, 
founded  the  ancient  city  of  Canterbury,  which 
occurred  during  the  time  in  which  Haggai, 
Amos,  and  Joel  prophesied.    These  curious 
circumstances  are  succeeded  by  the  story  of 
Lear  (son  to  Bladud)  and  his  three  daughters, 
which  was  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Hosea, 
at  which  period  also  the  city  of  Rome  was 
founded."     The   exact   chronology   of  the 
romancers  and  chroniclers  is  well  worthy 
attention.     Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  is  quite 
as  precise  as  Pierceforest :  **  At  this  time 
flourished  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Hosea, 
and  Rome  was  built  upon  the  devefUh  of  the 
Caknit  of  Mcnf^  by  the  two  brothers  Romulus 
and  Remua**      With  such  unquestionable 
authority  for  the  date  of  the  story  of  Lear, 
well  may  Malone  have  been  shocked  when 
Bdgar  says,  ''Nero  was  an  angler  in  the  lake 
of  darkness ; "  and  we  ought  to  be  grave  when 
we  are  also  informed,  with  the  meet  perfect 
gravity,  ''Nero  is  introduced  in  the  present 
play  above  eight  hundred  years  before  he 
was  bom.**    Bfaakspere  found  the  stoiy  in  his 
favourite  Holinshed ;  and  he  probably  did 
not  trouble  himself  to  refer  to  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  from  whom  Holinshed  abridged 
it      We   subjoin   the   legend    as    told    by 
Holinshed : — 


**  Leir,  the  son  of  Baldud,  was  admitted  ruler 
over  the  Britains  in  the  year  of  the  world  3106. 
At  what  time  Joas  reigned  as  yet  in  Juda. 
This  Loir  was  a  prince  of  noble  demeanour, 
governing  his  land  and  subjects  in  great  weai&. 
He  made  the  town  of  Cairieir,  now  eaUed 
Leicester,  which  standeth  upon  the  river  of 
Doie.  It  is  writ  that  he  had  by  his  wife  three 
daughters,  without  other  iasne,  whose  names 
were  Gonoiilla^ .  Regan,  and  Cordilla,  which 
dangfaters  he  greatly  loved,  but  especially  the 
youngest,  Gordilla,  far  above  the  two  elder. 

"  When  this  Leir  was  come  to  great  yean, 
and  began  to  wear  unwieldy  through  age,  he 
thought  to  understand  the  affections  of  his 
daughters  towards  him,  and  prefer  her  whom 
he  best  loved  to  the  succession  of  the  kingdom  ; 
therefore,  he  first  asked  Gonorilh^  the  eldest, 
how  well  she  loved  him :  the  which,  calling  her 
gods  to  record,  protested  that  she  loved  him 
more  than  her  own  life,  which  by  ri^t  and 
reason  should  be  most  dear  unto  her;  with 
which  answer  the  father,  being  well  pleased,, 
turned  to  the  second,  and  demanded  of  her 
how  well  she  loved  him  1  which  answered  (eon- 
firming  her  sayings  with  great  ooths)  that  she 
loved  him  more  than  tongue  can  eacprsss,  tad 
far  above  all  other  creatures  in  the  world. 

"Then  called  he  his  youngest  daughter, 
Cordilla,  before  him,  and  asked  of  her  what 
account  she  made  of  him :  unto  whom  she 
made  this  answer  as  followeth  .—Knowing  the 
great  love  and  fi^thoriy  zeal  you  have  always 
borne  towards  me  (for  the  which,  that  1  may  not 
answer  yon  otherwise  than  I  think,  and  as  my 
conscience  leadeth  me),  I  protest  to  you  that 
I  have  always  loved  yon,  and  shall  continually 
while  I  live  love  you,  as  my  natural  fiither; 
and  if  you  would  more  understand  of  the  love 
that  I  bear  you,  ascertain  yourself,  that  so  much 
as  you  have,  so  much  you  are  worth,  and  so 
much  I  love  you,  and  no  more. 

**  The  &ther,  being  nothing  content  with  this 
answer,  married  the  two  eldest  daughten,  the 
one  unto  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  named  Henninus, 
and  the  other  unto  the  duke  of  Albania,  called 
Haglanus ;  and  betwixt  them,  after  his  death, 
he  willed  and  ordained  his  land  should  be  di- 
vided, and  the  one-half  thereof  should  be  im- 
mediately assigned  unto  them  in  hand ;  but  for 
the  third  daughter,  Cordilla,  ho  reserved  nothing. 
"  Yet  it  fortuned  that  one  of  the  princes  of 
Gallia  (which  now  is  called  Franoe),  whose  name 
was  Aganippus,  hearing  of  the  beauty,  woman- 
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hood,  and  good  oondiUons  of  the  atid  Cordilla, 
desired  to  have  her  in  nuurriage,  and  sent  orer 
to  her  &ther,  requiring  that  he  might  have  her 
to  wife;  to  whom  answer  was  made,  that  he 
might  have  his  daughter,  but  for  any  dowry 
he  could  have  none,  for  all  was  promised  and 
assured  to  her  other  sisters  already. 

"  Aganippus,  notwithstanding  this  answer  of 
denial  to  receiye  anything  by  way  of  dower  with 
Cordilla,  took  her  to  wife,  only  moved  thereto 
(I  say)  for  respect  of  her  person  and  amiable 
virtues.  This  Aganippus  was  one  of  the  twelve 
kings  that  ruled  Gallia  in  those  days»  as  in  the 
British  histoty  it  is  recorded.  But  to  proceed : 
after  that  Leir  was  fallen  into  age,  the  two  dukes 
that  had  married  his  two  eldest  daughters, 
thinlting  it  long  OTO  the  government  of  the 
land  did  come  to  their  hands,  arose  against  him 
in  armour,  and  reft  from  him  the  governance  of 
the  land,  upon  conditions  to  be  continued  for 
term  of  life :  by  the  which  he  was  put  to  his 
portion ;  that  is,  to  live  after  a  rate  assigned  to 
him  for  the  maintenance  of  his  estate,  which 
in  process  of  time  was  diminished,  as  well  by 
Maglanus  as  by  Henninns. 

**  But  the  greatest  grief  that  Leir  took  was  to 
see  the  unkindneas  of  his  daughters,  who  seemed 
to  think  that  all  vras  too  much  which  their  father 
had,  the  same  being  never  so  litUe,  in  so  much 
that^  going  from  the  one  to  the  other,  he  was 
brought  to  that  misery  that  they  would  allow 
him  only  one  servant  to  wait  upon  him.  In 
the  end,  such  was  the  unkindness,  or,  as  I  may 
say,  the  unnatuialness,  which  he  found  in  his 
two  daughters,  notwithstanding  their  fidr  and 
pleasant  words  uttered  in  time  past»  that^  being 
constrained  of  necessity,  he  fled  the  land,  and 
sailed  into  Gallia,  there  to  seek  some  comfort  of 
his  youngest  daughter,  Cordilla,  whom  before  he 
hatod. 

**  The  lady  Cordilla,  hearing  he  was  arrived 
in  poor  estate,  she  first  sent  to  him  privately 
a  sum  of  money  to  apparel  himself  withall, 
and  to  retain  a  certain  number  of  servants,  that 
might  attend  upon  him  in  honourable  wise,  as 
appertained  to  the  estate  which  he  had  borne. 
And  then,  so  accompanied,  she  appointed 
him  to  come  to  the  court,  which  he  did,  and 
was  so  joyfully,  honourably,  and  lovingly  re- 
ceived, both  by  his  son-in-law  Aganippus,  and 
also  by  his  daughter  Cordilla,  that  his  heart  was 
greatly  comforted :  for  he  was  no  less  honoured 
than  if  he  had  been  king  of  the  whole  country 
himsel£    Also,  after  that  he  had  informed  his 


son-in-law  and  his  daughter  in  what  sort  he  had 
been  used  by  his  other  daughterly  Aganippus 
caused  a  mighty  army  to  be  put  in  readiness, 
and  likewise  a  great  navy  of  ships  to  be  rigged 
to  pass  over  into  Britain,  with  Leir  his  father-in- 
law,  to  see  him  again  restored  to  his  kingdom. 

"It  was  accorded  that  Cordilla  should  also 
go  with  him  to  take  possession  of  the  land, 
the  which  he  promised  to  leave  unto  her,  as 
his  rightful  inheritor  after  his  decease,  not- 
withstanding any  former  grants  made  imio  her 
sisters,  or  unto  their  husbands,  in  any  manner 
or  wise;  hereupon,  when  this  army  and  navy 
of  ships  were  ready,  Leir  and  his  daughter 
Cordilla,  with  her  husbsnd,  took  the  sea^  and, 
arriving  in  Britain,  fought  with  their  enfsnws, 
and  diacomfirted  them  in  battle,  in  the  whkh 
Maglanus  and  Henninus  were  slain,  and  then 
was  Leir  restored  to  his  kingdom,  which  he 
ruled  after  this  by  the  space  of  two  years,  and 
then  died,  forty  years  after  he  first  began  to 
reign.  His  body  was  buried  at  Leicester,  in 
a  vault  under  the  channel  of  the  river  Dore, 
beneath  the  town." 

The  subsequent  fate  of  Cordelia  is  also 
narrated  by  Holinshed.  She  became  Queen 
after  her  father*s  death;  but  her  nephews 
^levied  war  against  her,  and  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  land,  and  finally  took  her 
prisoner,  and  laid  her  fast  in  ward,  wherewith 
she  took  such  grief,  being  a  woman  of  a 
manly  courage;  and,  despairing  to  reeorer 
liberty,  there  she  slew  herself.**  Spenser,  in 
the  second  book  of  '  The  Faixy  Queen,* 
canto  10,  has  told  the  story  of  Lear  and  his 
daughters,  in  six  stanzas,  in  which  he  has 
been  content  to  put  in  verse,  with  very  slight 
change  or  embellishment,  the  narrative  of 
the  chroniclers.  The  concluding  stanza  will 
be  a  sufficient  specimen: — 

"  So  to  his  crown  she  him  restot'd  again, 
In  which  he  dy'd,  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld. 
And  after  will'd  it  should  to  her  remain; 
Who  peaceably  the  same  long  time  did  weld, 
And  all  men's  hearts  in  due  obedience  held; 
Till  that  her  sisters*  children,  woxen  strong. 
Through  proud  ambition  against  her  rebell'd. 
And  overcomen,  kept  in  prison  long, 
Till,  weaiy  of  that  wretched  life,  herself  she 
hong." 

The  story  of  Lear  had  unquestionably  been 
dramatised  before  Shakspere  produced  his 
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tragedy.  'The  true  Chronicle  History  of 
King  Leir  and  his  three  Daughters,  Gonorill, 
Ragan,  and  Cordelia,  as  it  hath  been  divers 
and  sundry  times  lately  acted/  was  printed, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  in  1605;  but 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  a 
period  some  ten,  fifteen,  or  perhaps  twenty 
years  earlier.  In  1594  an  entiy  was  made 
at  Stationers'  Hall,  of  'The  moste  famous 
Chroiucle  Hystorie  of  Loire  King  of  England, 
and  his  Three  Daughters.'  Theobald  calls 
this  old  play  ''an  execrable  performance;" 
Perej,  ^  a  very  poor  and  dull  performance ;" 
and  Capell, "  a  silly  old  play."  It  is  certainly 
all  these,  when  compared  with  the  wonderful 
prodnction  of  Shakspere ;  but  we  are  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  is  not  as  good  as  half 
the  pieces  which  occupied  the  stage,  and  not 
unsuccessfully,  at  the  very  time  that  Shak- 
spere had  produced  some  of  his  most  glorious 
works.  We  subjoin  a  scene  which  wiU  enable 
our  readers  to  compare  it  with  the  first  scene 
of  Shakspere's '  Lear.' 

"Lear.  Dear  Oonoril,  kind  Began,  sweet 
Cordelia^ 
Ye  fionrishing  branches  of  a  kingly  stock. 
Sprung  from  a  tree  that  once  did  floutish 

green. 
Whose  blossoms  noware  nipt  with  winter's  frosty 
And  pale  grim  death  doth  wait  upon  my  steps, 
And  summons  mo  unto  his  next  assizes. 
Therefore,  dear  daughters,  as  ye  tender  the 

safety 

Of  him  that  was  the  cause  of  your  first  being. 

Resolve  a  doubt  which  much  molests  my  mind, 

AVhich  of  you  three  to  me  would  prove  most 

kind ; 
Which  loves  me   most,  and  which  at  my 

request 

Will  soonest  yield  unto  their  fiither's  hcst. 

*'  Oimoril,  I  hope,  my  gracious  father  makes 

no  doubt 

Of  any  of  his  daughters'  love  to  him : 

Yet,  for  my  part,  to  show  my  zeal  to  you. 

Which  cannot  be  in  windy  words  rehean'd, 

I  prize  my  love  to  you  at  such  a  rate, 

I  think  my  life  inferior  to  my  love. 

Should  you  eiyoin  me  for  to  tie  a  millstone 

About  my  neck,  and  leap  into  the  sea, 

At  your  command  I  willingly  would  do  it : 

Yea,  for  to  do  you  good,  I  would  ascend 

The  highest  turret  in  all  Brittany, 

And  from  the  top  leap  headlong  to  the  ground : 
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Kay,  more,  should  you  appoint  me  for  to  many 
The  meanest  vassal  in  tiie  spacious  world. 
Without  reply  I  would  accomplish  it: 
In  brief,  command  whatever  you  desire. 
And,  if  I  fiul,  no  &vour  I  require. 
"  Lear.  Oh,  how  thy  words  revive  my  dying 

soul! 

Cordelia.  Oh,  how  I  do  abhor  this  flattery ! 

Lear.  But   what    saith    Regan   to   her 

father's  will  ? 
^  Regan.  Oh,  that  my  simple  utterance  could 

suffice 
To  tell  the  true  Intention  of  my  heart. 
Which  bums  in  zeal  of  duty  to  your  grace. 
And  never  can  be  quench*d,  but  by  desire 
To  show  the  same  in  outward  forwardness. 
Oh,  that  there  were  some  other  maid  that 

durst 
But  make  a  challenge  of  her  love  with  me; 
I  'd  make  her  soon  confess  she  never  loved 
Her  father  half  so  well  as  I  do  you. 
I  then  my  deeds  should  prove  in  plainer  case. 
How  much  my  zeal  aboundeth  to  your  grace: 
But  for  them  all,  let  this  one  mean  suffice 
To  ratify  my  love  before  your  eyes: 
I  have  right  noble  suitors  to  my  love, 
No  worse  than  kings,  and  haply  I  love  one: 
Yet,  would  you  have  me  make  my  choice  anew, 
I  'd  bridle  fancy,  and  be  ruled  by  you. 
"  Lear.  Did  never  Philomel  sing  so  sweet 

a  note. 
"  Cordelia^  Did  never  flatterer  tell  so  fiilse 

a  tale. 
"  Lear.  Speak  now,  Cordelia,  make  my  joys 

at  full. 
And  drop  down  nectar  firom  thy  honey  lips. 
"  Cordelia.  I  cannot  paint  my  duty  forth  in 

words, 
I  hope  my  deeds  shall  make  report  for  me: 
But  look  what  love  the  child  doth  owe  the 

&ther. 
The  same  to  you  I  bear,  my  gracious  lord. 
"Oonoril.  Here  is  an  answer  answerless 

indeed : 
Were  you  my  daughter,  I  should  scarcely 

brook  it. 
"Began.  Dost  thou  not  blush,  proud  pea- 
cock as  thou  art. 
To  make  our  father  such  a  slight  reply? 
"Lear.  Why  how  now,  minion,  are  you 

grown  so  proud? 
Doth  our  dear  love  make  you  thus  peremptory  1 
What,  is  your  love  become  so  small  to  us, 
As  that  you  scorn  to  tell  us  what  it  isl 
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Do  yon  love  us,  aa  eveiy- child  doth  love 
Their  &iher1    Trae  indeed,  as  Bome, 
Who  by  disobedienoe  short  their  fhihet^s  days, 
And  so  would  you;  some  are  so  &thez4ncky 
That  they  make  means  to  rid  them  from  the 

wwld; 
And  80  would  you :  some  are  indifferent. 
Whether  their  aged  parents  live  or  die ; 
And  so  are  you.     Bnt>  didst   thou  know, 

proud  girl, 
What  care  I  had  to  foster  thee  to  thiB» 
Ah,  then  thou  wouldst  say  as  thy  sisters  do : 
Our  life  is  less,  than  love  we  owe  to  you. 
**  Cordelia.  Dear  £ither,  do  not  so  mistake 

my  words, 
Nor  my  plain  meaning  be  misconfimed; 
Hy  tongue  was  never  used  to  flattery. 
**  Oonoril,  You  were  not  best  say  I  flatter: 

if  you  do, 
Hy  deeds  shall  shew,  I  flatter  not  with  yon. 
I  love  my  father  better  than  thou  canst 
"CorddicL  The  praise  were  great,  spoke 

ftom  another's  mouth: 
But  it  should  seem  your  neighbours  dwell 

far  off: 
"  Regan.  IShj,  here  is  one,  that  will  confinn 

as  much 
'As  she  hath  said,  both  for  myself  and  her. 
I  say,  thou  dost  not  wish  my  &ther*s  good. 

"  Cordelia.  Dear  father 

"Lear.  Peace,  bastard  imp,  no  issue  of 

king  Lear, 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak  one  tittle  more. 
Call  not  me  father,  if  thou  love  thy  life, 
Kor  these  thy  sisters  once  presume  to  name : 
Look  for  no  help  henceforth  from  me  or  mine; 
Shift  as  thou  wilt,  and  trust  unto  th}'self : 
My  kingdom  will  I  equally  divide 
'Twixt  thy  two  sisters  to  their  royal  dower. 
And  will  bestow  them  worthy  their  deserts: 
This  done,  because  thou  shalt  not  have  the  hope 
To  have  a  child's  part  in  the  time  to  come, 
I  presently  will  dispossess  myself, 
And  set  up  these  upon  my  princely  throne. 
"  Oonoril.  I  ever  thought  that  pride  would 

have  a  falL 
"  Regan.  Plain-dealing  sister:  your  beauty 

is  so  sheen. 
You  need  no  dowry,  to  make  you  be  a  queen. 
[Eaceunt  Leab,  Oonoril,  Regan." 

Mr.  Skottowe  has,  with  great  diligence  and 
minuteness,  attempted  to  trace  Shakspere  in 
what  he  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  from 


tlie  old  play,  and  also  in  the  points  of 
diffiBreBee.  Otir  readers  will  easily  inni^e, 
from  the  extract  with  which  we  havefiiniisfaed 
them,  that  Shakspere  had,  at  all  ercnta,  to 
create  the  poetical  diction  of '  Lear,'  without 
any  obligation  to  his  lumbering  predecasaor. 
In  the  conduct  of  the  plot  he  is  equally 
originaL  It  may  be  sufficient  for  us  to  state 
that  of  the  madness  of  Lear  we  have  no  trace 
in  the  old  play ;  and  that,  like  the  diraniele, 
it  ends  with  the  trinmpthant  restocation  of 
Lear  to  his  kingdom. 

There  is  a  ballad,  printed  in  Percy's 
'Reliques,'  on  the  story  of  Leac  It  is 
without  a  date,  and  Percy  says,  ''Here  is 
found  the  hint  of  Lear's  madness,  which  the 
old  chronicles  do  not  mention,  aa  also  the 
extravagant  cruelty  exercised  on  him  by  his 
daughters.  In  the  death  of  Lear  they  like- 
wise very  exactly  coincide.  The  misforiune 
is,  that  there  is  nothing  to  assist  us  in 
ascertaining  the  date  of  the  ballad  but  what 
little  evidence  arises  from  within.*'  We  print 
the  passages  to  which  Percy  alludes  :— 

"  Her  &ther,  old  king  Leir,  this  while 

With  his  two  daughters  staid; 
Forgetfiil  of  their  promised  loves. 

Full  soon  the  same  decay'd ; 
And  living  in  queen  Ragan*s  court. 

The  eldest  of  the  twain, 
She  took  froTDL  him  his  chiefest  mean^ 

And  most  of  all  his  train. 
"  For,  whereas  twenty  men  were  wont 

To  wiut  with  bended  knee, 
She  gave  allowance  but  to  ten. 

And  after  scarce  to  three : 
Nay,  one  she  thought  too  much  for  him : 

So  took  she  sll  away, 
In  hope  that  in  her  court,  good  king. 

He  would  no  longer  stay. 

"  *Am  I  rewarded  thus,'  quoth  he, 

*  In  giving  all  I  have 
Unto  my  children,  and  to  beg 

For  what  I  lately  gavel 
I  '11  go  unto  my  Gonorell ; 

My  second  child,  I  know, 
Will  be  more  kind  and  pitiful. 

And  will  relieve  my  woe.* 

"  Full  fast  he  hies  then  to  her  court; 
Where  when  she  hears  his  moan, 
Kctum'd  him  answer.  That  she  grieVd 
That  all  his  means  were  gone: 
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Boi  no  way  could  veUeYQ  hU  ivsats; 

Yet  if  thai  ha  would  stay 
Within  her  kitchen,  he  should  have 

What  BcuUiona  gave  away. 

•  •  •  • 

"  And  calling  to  remembrance  then 

His  youngest  daughter's  words, 
That  said,  the  duty  of  a  child 

Was  an  that  love  affords; 
But  doubting  to  repair  to  her. 

Whom  he  had  banish*d  so, 
Orewfnmtie  mad  ;  for  in  his  mind 

He  bore  the  wounds  of  woe : 

''Which  made  him  rend  his  milk-white  locks 

And  tresses  from  his  head, 
And  all  with  blood  bestain  his  cheeks, 

With  age  and  honour  spread; 
To  hills  and  woods  and  wat'ry  founts 

He  made  his  hourly  moan, 
Till  hills  and  woods  and  senseles  Uungs 

Did  seem  to  sigh  and  groan. 

•  •  •  • 

**  And  00  to  UngJMid  came  with  speed. 

To  re-posseas  king  Leir, 
And  dme  his  dan^^liteni  from  their  thronaB 

By  liis  Cordelia  dear: 
Where  she,  irue-Iiearted  noble  qncc% 

Was  in  the  battle  shun: 
Yet  he,  good  king,  in  his  old  days, 

PoBseas'd  his  crown  again. 

**  But  when  he  heard  CoideUa's  death. 

Who  dy'd  indeed  for  love 
Of  her  dear  father,  in  whose  cause 

She  did  this  battle  more; 
He  swooning  fell  upon  her  breast. 

From  whence  he  never  parted : 
But  on  her  bosom  left  his  life. 

That  was  so  truly  hearted. 

"  The  lords  and  nobles,  when  they  saw 

The  ends  of  these  events. 
The  other  sisters  unto  death 

They  doomed  by  consents; 
And  being  dead,  their  crowns  they  left 

Unto  the  next  of  kin: 
Thus  have  you  seen  the  fiill  of  pride. 

And  disobedient  ain." 

In  Sidney's  'Arcadia'  there  is  a  chapter 
entitled  '  The  pitiful  state  and  story  of  the 
PaphlagOBian  unkind  king,  and  his  kind 
son,  first  related  by  the  son,  then  by  the 
blind  £ather.*  This  unquestionably  furniahed 
the   dcamatie  foundation    of   GUoster   and 


Edgar.    It  may  be  sufficient  for  us  to  give 
the  relfttioii  of  the  "  kind  son  :'*-— 


"This  (M  man,  whom  I  lead,  w«8  Utely 
netful  prince  of  Paphlagonia,  by  the  hard- 
hearted UBgiatefulnesB  of  a  son  of  his,  depnved 
not  only  of  his  kingdom,  but  of  hia  sight,  the 
riches  which  nature  grants  to  the  poorest  crea- 
tures; whereby  and  by  other  his  unnatural 
dealings  he  hath  been  driven  to  such  griefii,  as 
even  now  he  would  have  had  me  to  have  led 
him  to  the  top  of  this  rock,  thence  to  cast  him- 
self headlong  to  death;  and  so  would  have  had 
me,  who  received  my  life  of  him,  to  be  the 
worker  of  his  destruction." 

Criticism,  as  far  as  regards  the  wry 
highest  works  of  art,  must  always  be  a 
failure.  Wliat  criticism  (and  in  that  term 
we  include  description  and  anaJysis)  ever 
helped  us  to  an  adequate  notion  of  the  Bel- 
vedere Apollo,  or  the  Cartoons  of  Raffa^e  1 
We  may  try  to  apply  general  principles  to 
the  particular  instances,  as  far  as  regards 
the  ideal  of  such  productions ;  or,  what  is 
more  oonmibn,  we  may  seize  upon  the  salient 
points  of  their  material  and  mechanical  ex- 
cellences. If  we  adopt  this  comparatively 
easy  and  therefore  common  course,  criticism 
puts  on  that  technical  and  pedantic  form 
which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  all  who  attempt 
to  make  the  great  works  of  painting  or 
sculpture  comprehensible  by  the  medium  of 
words.  If  we  take  the  more  difficult  path, 
we  are  quickly  involved  in  the  vague  and 
obscure,  and  end  in  explanations  without 
exphination.  ''The  Correggiescity  of  Cor- 
reggio,"  after  all,  and  in  sober  truth,  tells  as 
much  as  the  critics  have  told  us.  And  is  it 
diffinent  with  poetry  of  the  very  highest: 
Older?  What  criticism,  for  example,  can 
make  the  hannony  of  a  veiy  great  poem 
comprehensible  to  those  who  have  not  stu* 
died  such  a  poem  again  and  again,  till  all 
its  scattered  lights^  and  all  its  broad  masses 
of  shadow,  are  blended  into  one  pervading 
tinty  upon  which  the  mind  reposes,  through 
the  influence  of  that  mighty  power  by  which 
the  force  of  contrast  is  subjected  to  the 
higher  force  of  unity  ?  Criticism  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  stimulate  us. to  the  appreciar 
tion  of  the  great  parts  of  the  highest  crea- 
tions of  poetical  genius ;  but,  in  the  exact 
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degree  in  which  it  is  succeesful  in  leading  to 
a  comprehension  of  details,  is  it  injurions  to 
the  higher  purpose  of  its  vocation — ^that  of 
illaminating  a  whole.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  with  r^;ard  to  the  modes  in  which 
even  the  most  tasteful  minds  attempt  to 
convey  impressions  to  others  of  the  effects  of 
real  scenery.  There  are,  probably,  recol- 
lections lingering  around  most  of  us  of  some 
combination  of  natural  grandeur  or  beauty 
which  can  never  be  forgotten — ^which  has 
moved  us  even  to  tears.  What  can  we  do- 
scribe  of  such  scenes  9  Take  a  common  in- 
stance-Hi calm  river  sleeping  in  the  moon- 
light— ^familiar  hills,  in  their  massy  outlines 
looking  mountain-like — ^the  well-known  vil- 
lage on  the  river's  bank,  giving  forth  its 
cottage  lights,  each  shining  as  a  star  in  the 
depth  of  the  transparent  stream.  The  de- 
scription of  such  a  scene  becomes  merely 
picturesque.  It  is  the  harmony  which  can- 
not be  described — ^the  harmony  which  re- 
sults from  some  happy  combinations  not 
always,  and  indeed  rarely,  present — ^which 
has  thus  invested  the  commonest  things  with 
life-lasting  impressions.  The  ^  prevailing 
poet,"  in  his  great  productions,  converts 
what  is  accidental  in  nature  into  a  principle 
in  art.  But  the  workings  of  the  principle 
must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  felt  and  under- 
stood, rather  than  analysed  and  described. 

Hazlitt,  applying  himself  to  write  a  set 
criticism  upon  *  Lear,*  sajrs — *^  We  wish  that 
we  could  pass  this  play  over,  and  say  nothing 
about  it.  All  that  we  can  say  must  &11  far 
short  of  the  subject,  or  even  of  what  we 
ourselves  conceive  of  it.  To  attempt  to 
give  a  description  of  the  play  itself,  or  of 
its  effect  upon  the  mind,  is  mere  imper- 
tinence." This  is  not  affectation.  The 
"  effect  upon  the  mind"  which  '  Lear*  pro- 
duces is  the  result  of  combinations  too 
subtle  to  be  described — almost  so  to  be  de- 
fined to  ourselves ;  and  yet,  to  continue  the 
sentence  of  Hazlitt,  ''we  must  say  some- 
thing." 

There  is  an  English  word-joiner — author 
we  will  not  call  him-»-who  has  had  the 
temerity  to  accomplish  two  things,  either  of 
which  would  have  been  enough  to  have  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  bad  immortality.   Nahum 


Tate  has  succeeded,  to  an  extent  which  defies 
all  competition,  in  d^^rading  the  Psalms  of 
David  and  the  *  Lear'  of  Shakspere  to  the 
condition  of  being  tolerated,  and  perhaps 
even  admired,  by  the  most  dull,  gross,  and 
anti-poetical  capacity.  These  were  not  easy 
tasks ;  but  Kahum  Tate  has  enjoyed  more 
than  a  century  of  honour  for  his  labours  ; 
and  his  new  versions  of  the  Psalms  are  still 
sung  on  (like  the  shepherd  in  Arcadia  piped) 
as  if  they  would  never  be  old,  and  his '  Lear* 
was  ever  the  *  Lear*  of  the  pUyhouse,  until 
Mr.  Macready  ventured  upon  a  modem 
heresy  in  favour  of  Shakspere.  To  have 
enjoyed  so  extensive  and  lasting  a  popularity, 
Nahum  Tate  must  have  possessed  mote  than 
ordinary  power  in  the  reduction  of  the 
highest  things  to  the  vulgar  standard.  He 
set  about  the  Metamorphosis  of  '  Lear*  with 
a  bold  hand,  nothing  doubting  that  he  had 
an  especial  vocation  to  the  office  of  timibling 
that  barbaric  pile  into  ruins,  for  the  purpose 
of  building  up  something  compact,  and 
pretty,  and  modem,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
architecture  of  his  own  age.  He  talks,  in- 
deed, of  his  feat,  in  the  way  in  which  the 
court  jeweller  talks  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  reign,  when  he  pulls  the  crown  to  pieces, 
and  re-arranges  the  emeralds  and  rubies  of 
our  Edwards  and  Henries  according  to  the 
newest  taste.  ''  It  is  a  heap  of  jewels,  un- 
strung and  unpolished,  yet  so  daizling  in 
their  disorder  that  I  soon  perceived  I  had 
seised  a  treasure."  We  are  grateful,  how- 
ever, to  Tate  for  what  he  has  done ;  for  he 
has  enabled  us  to  say  something  about  Shak- 
Bpere*8  '  Lear,'  when,  without  him,  we  might 
have  shrunk  into  ^  expressive  silence."  We 
propose  to  show  what  the  *  Lear'  is,  in  some 
of  its  highest  attributes,  by  an  investigation 
of  the  process  by  which  one  of  the  feeblest 
and  most  prosaic  of  verse-makers  has  turned 
it  into  something  essentially  different.  Tate 
thus  becomes  a  standard  by  which  to  mea- 
sure Shakspere ;  and  we  are  relieved  from 
the  oppressive  sense  of  the  vast,  by  the 
juxta-position  of  the  minute.  We  judge  of 
the  height  of  the  pyramids  by  the  scale  of 
the  human  atoms  at  their  base. 

Shelley,    in   his    eloquent   '  Defence   of 
Poetry,'    published    in    his    '  Posthumous 
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Eflsajs/  &c^  has  stated  the  groands  for  his 
belief  that  the  'Lear*  of  Shakspere  may 
sustain  a  comparison  with  the  master-pieces 
of  the  Oreek  tragedy.  "The  xnodem  prac- 
tice of  blending  comedy  with  tragedy^  though 
liable  to  great  abuse  in  point  of  practice,  is 
undoubtedly  an  extension  of  the  dramatic 
circle;  but  the  comedy  should  be  as  in 
*  King  Lear/  universa],  ideal,  and  sublime. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  intervention  of  this  prin- 
ciple which  determines  the  balance  in  favour 
of  *  King  Lear*  against  the  *  (Edipus  Tyran- 
nuB,'  or  the  'Agamemnon,*  or,  if  you  will, 
the  trilogies  with  which  they  are  connected ; 
unless  the  intense  power  of  the  choral  poetry, 
especially  that  of  the  latter,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  restoring  the  equilibrium.  '  King 
LearJ^if  it  can  sustain  that  comparison,  may 
Be  judged  to  be  the  most  perfect  specimen 

of  the  drajnatin  Art  exi4ti]2gjui.ili6  world  " 
W^e  can  understand  this  now.  But,  if  any 
writer  before  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  indeed  long  after, 'had 
talked  of  the  comedy  of  'Lear*  as  being 
"universal,  ideal,  and  sublime,**  and  had 
chosen  that  as  the  excellence  to  balance 
against  ''the  intense  power  of  the  choral 
poetry**  of  JEschylus  and  Sophocles,  he 
would  have  been  referred  to  the  authority 
of  Voltaire,  who,  in  his  letter  to  the  Academy, 
describes  such  works  of  Sbakspere  as  form- 
ing "  an  obscure  chaos,  composed  of  murders 
and  buffooneries,  of  heroism  and  meanness, 
of  the  language  of  the  Halles,  and  of  the 
highest  interests.*'  In  certain  schools  of 
criticism,  even  yet,  the  notion  that  'Lear' 
"may  be  judged  to  be  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  the  dramatic  art  existing  in 
the  world,**  would  be  treated  as  a  mere 
visionaiy  conceit ;  and  we  should  still  be 
reminded  that  Shakapere  was  a  "  wild  and 
irregular  genius,**  producing  these  results 
because  he  could  not  help  it.  In  France 
are  still  heard  the  feeble  echoes  of  the  con- 
test between  the  disciples  of  the  romantic 
and  the  classic  schools.  M.  Guizot  stated, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  with  his  usual 
acuteness  and  good  sense,  some  of  the  mis- 
takes into  which  the  opponents  of  the  ro- 
mantic school  had  fallen,  from  not  perceiving 
that  the  productions  of  that  school  contained 


within  themselves  a  principle  of  art.  "  This 
intellectual  ferment  can  never  cease,  as  long 
as  the  question  shall  be  mooted  as  a  contest 
between  science  and  barbarism — ^the  beauties 
of  order,  and  the  irregular  influences  of  dis- 
order ;  as  long  as  we  shall  obstinately  refuse 
to  see,  in  the  system  of  which  Shakspere  has 
traced  the  first  outlines,  nothing  more  than 
a  liberty  without  restraint — an  indefinite 
latitude,  which  lies  open  as  much  to  the 
freaks  of  the  imagination  as  to  the  course 
of  genius.  If  the  romantic  system  has  its 
beauties,  it  has  necessarily  its  art  and  its 
rules.  Nothing  is  beautiful  for  man  that 
does  not  owe  its  effect  to  certain  combina- 
tions, of  which  our  judgment  may  always 
disclose  to  us  the  secret  when  our  emotions 
have  borne  witness  to  their  power.  The 
employment  of  these  combinations  consti- 
tutes art.  Shakspere  had  his  own  art.  To 
discover  it  in  his  worics  we  must  examine 
the  means  which  he  used,  and  the  results  to 
which  he  aspired."*  These  combinations, 
of  which  Guizot  speaks,  were  as  unknown 
to  what  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  literature  as  the  properties  of  elec- 
tro-magnetism ;  and  poor  Nahum  Tate  did 
not  unfitly  represent  his  age  when  he  said  of 
'  Lear,*  "  It  is  a  heap  of  jewels,  unstrung  and 
unpolished,  yet  so  dazzling  in  their  disorder 
that  I  soon  perceived  I  had  seized  a  trea- 
sure.** The  principle  of  appropriation  here 
is  exquisite.  But,  alter  aJl,  we  fancy  that 
Tate  was  somethmg  like  the  cock  in  the 
fable,  who,  having  found  the  jewel,  in  his 
secret  heart  wished  it  had  been  a  grain  of 
barley.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  set  to  work  in 
good  earnest  in  the  stringing  and  polishing 
process.  Let  us  proceed  to  examine  the 
character  of  his  workmanship. 

Coleridge  has  remarked  'emphatically, 
what  every  diligent  student  of  Shakspere 
must  have  been  impressed  with,  the  striking 
judgment  which  he  displays  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  first  scenes.  The  first  scene  of 
'  Lear*  is  very  short,  perfectly  simple,  has  no 
elaborate  descriptions  of  chvacter,  and  con- 
tains only  a  slight  and  incidental  notice  of 
the  events  upon  which  the  drama  b  to  turn. 
Of  course  Tate  rejected  this  scene;  and, 

*  •  Via  da  ShaUpcaie.* 
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without  .tiu  necessary  prepantion  of  the 
dialogue  between  Kent  and  Qloster,  he  brings 
at  once  Edmund  before  us  in  the  soliloquy, 
«  Thou,  nature^  art  my  goddess."  Shakspere, 
in  his  soliloquies^  makes  his  duuraeters  pur- 
sue a  certain  train  of  ideas  to  a  conclusion  ; 
and,  by  causing  them  to  think  aloud,  he  is 
enabled,  without  the  slightest  violation  of 
propriety,  to  give  the  audience  a  due  im- 
pression of  their  latent  motives.  He  very 
zaxely  employs  this  expedient,  but  he  never 
employs  it  in  vain,  or  goes  beyond  its  legiti- 
mate  use.  We  have  an  example  in  tiie 
soliloquy  of  lago  at  the  end  of  tiie  first  act 
of  '  Othello  ;'  and  the  soliloquy  of  Edmund 
in  the  second  scene  of  '  Lear'  has  precisely 
the  same  object  in  view.  Tate,  not  under- 
standing the  aart  of  Shakspere,  and  h&ving 
no  dzamatic  art  in  himself  makes  the  soli- 
loquy an  instrument  for  telling  the  audience 
what  has  happened  ;  and  instead  of  exhibit- 
ing the  management  by  which  CULoster  is 
made  to  distrust  and  hate  Edgar,  he  gives 
us  a  narrative  of  the  afiair,  which  Edmund 
tells  to  the  audience  under  the  pretence  of 
talking  to  himself: — 

"With  snoeeas 
I  *ve  pnciised  yet  on  both  their  easy  natures. 
Here  comes  the  old  man,  chafed  with  the  in- 

fonnalion  ^ 

YThieh  last  I  foiged  against  my  brother  Edgar ; 
A  tale  80  plaottble,  so  boldly  utter'd, 
And  heigfaten'd  by  such  luoky  accidents^ 
That  now  the  slightest  circumstance  confirms 

him. 
And  base-born  Edmund,  spite  of  law,  in- 

herite." 

It  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  notice  to 
point  out  the  differences  between  the  lan- 
guage of  Tate  and  the  language  of  Shak- 
spere. It  is  with  the  conduct  of  the  drama 
only  that  wa  wish  to  deaL  Gloster,  of  course, 
after  this  preparation,  enters  in  a  furious 
passion. 

The  main  buaineas  of  the  tragedy,  by 
Tate's  airangement,  has  been  thus  made 
subordinate  to  the  secondary  plot.  But  Lear 
is  not  quite  foi^tten:  Gloster  says  to 
Kent,— 

**  My  lord,  yon  wait  the  king,  who  comes  re- 
solved 


To  qait  the  toils  of  empire  and  divide 

His  realms  amongst  his  daughten.  *  Heav'n 

soooeed  it, 
But  much  I  fear  the  change." 

To  which  Kent  replies,— - 

"  I  grieve  to  see  him 
With  such  wild  starts  of  passion  hourly  aeiaed 
As  render  nuyesty  beneath  itself" 

We  may  be  sure  that,  if  a  dramatic  purpose 
would  have  been  served  by  a  descriptioBJOf 
the  temper  of  Lear^  instead,  of  an  oThibitign 
of  in,  Shakspere  would  have  introduced  such 
a  'descrfption.  But  that  wa^not  Afg  art ;  it 
was  forthe  jewel-stringer  to  convey  impres- 
sions by  sucF  clumsy  and  commonplace 
means.  We  have  one,  more, new  combination 
to  notice  in  Tate's  introductory.scene — Edgar 
and  Cordelia  in  love.  Of  the  results  of  this 
combination  we  shall  have  presently  to 
speak.  In  the  mean  time,  let  the  lovers 
explain  themselves  through  the  nine  lines 
in  the  preparation  of  which  Tate  has  put 
out  his  poetical  strength  : — 

"£dff.  Cordelia^  royal  &ir,  turn  yet  once 

more. 
And  ere  successful  Buigimdy  receive 
The  treasure  of  thy  beauties  from  the  king. 
Ere  happy  Burgundy  for  ever  fold  thee. 
Cast  back  one    pitying   look  on  wretched 

Edgar. 
"  Cord.  Alas !  what  would  the  wretched 

Edgar  with 
The  more  unfortunate  Cordelia, 
Who,  in  obedience  to  a  father's  win, 
Flies  firom  her  Edgar's  arms  to  Bnigundy's  t" 

The  second  scene  of  Tate,  like  the  aacond 
soene  of  Shakspere,  exhibits  the  trial  by 
Lear  of  his  daughters'  affections,  and  the 
subsequent  division  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
perfectly  clear  that,  in  changing  the  dxsmatic 
situation  of  Cordelia,  Tate  would  daatroy 
her  character.  But  it  is  not  within  the 
range  of  human  ingenuity  to  ooi^actvre 
how  effectuaJly  he  has  contrived  to  render 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  Shakspere's  eieatians 
not  only  uninteresting,  but  positively  repul- 
sive— he  has  produced  a  selfish  and  dissimur 
lating  Cordelia.  These  are  the  first  words 
which  she  utters  : — 
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"  Now  comw  my  trial    How  ua  I  distraaB'd 
Thafe  liiaBt  with  cold  speedi  ten^  the  choleric 

king 
Bather  to  leanre  me  dowerieaa,  thaa  condemii 

me 

To  Boigimdy'a  embraces  !** 

*^  Of  the  heaTonly  beantj  of  aoul  of  Cor- 
delia, pronottneed  in  bo  few  words,  I  will 
not  Tentnre  to  speak."  This  was  the  im- 
pression which  Shakspere^s  Cordelia  produced 
upon  SchlegeL  In  the  whole  range  of  the 
^kaksperean  drama  there  is  nothing  more 
extraordinarj  than  the  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  the  character  of  Cordelia.  Mrs.  Jameson 
hae  truly  said, ''  Eyerything  in  her  seems  to 
lie  beyond  our  view,  and  aifects  us  in  a 
manner  which  we  feel  rather  than  perceive.'* 
In  the  first  act  she  has  only  forty^three  lines 
assigned  to  her :  she  does  not  appear  again 
till  the  fourth  act,  in  the  fourth  scene  of 
which  she  has  twenty-four  lines,  and,  in  the 
seventh,  thirty-seven.  In  the  fifth  act  she 
has  ^ye  lines.  Tet  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  play  we  c^n  never  forget  her ; 
and,  after  its  melancholy  close,  she  lingers 
about  our  recollections  as  if  we  had  seen 
some  being  more  beautiful  and  purer  than  a 
thing  of  earth,  who  had  communicated  with 
us  by  a  higher  medium  than  that  of  words. 
And  yet  she  is  no  mere  abstraction  ; — she  is 
nothing  more  for  less  than  a  personification 
of  the  holiness  of  womanhood.  She  is  a 
creature  formed  for  all  sjrmpathies,  moved 
by  all  tenderness,  prompt  for  all  duty,  pr6> 
pared  for  all  suffering  ;  but  she  cannot  talk 
of  what  she  is,  and  what  she  purposes.  The 
King  of  France  describee  the  apparent  re- 
serve of  her  chaxacter  as 

"  A  tardiness  in  nature. 
Which  often  leaves  the  histoiy  unspoke 
That  it  intends  to  do." 

She  herself  says, — 

"  If  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art. 
To  speak,  and  purpose  not ;  since  what  I  well 

intend, 
I  '11  do 't  before  I  speak.'* 

But  the  conception  of  a  character  that 
should  fill  our  minds  without  much  talk, 
and  withal  magniloquent  talk,  was  something 
too  eth^eal  for  Tate :  so  Cordelia  is  turned 


into  a  French  intrigante.  I%e  does  not  pro- 
fess as  her  sisters  r^^frff'^^rrTilHTftiMf  she 
waiited  the  *'glib  and  oily  art^"  buthficanse 
she  desired  to  accomplish  a  secret  purpose, 
that  was  to  be  carried  by  silence  better  than 
by  words— she  would  lose  her  dower  that 
she  migbi  many  Edgar.  One  more  spe- 
cimen of  the  Tatification  of  Cordelia,  and 
we  have  done.  The  love-scenes,  be  it  under- 
stood, go  forward ;  and  in  the  third  act 
Cordelia,  herself  wandering  about,  encoun- 
ters Edgar  in  his  mad  disguise.  '^  The  tardi- 
ness in  nature"  of  Shakspere  is  thus  inter- 
preted in  the  production  which  ''Qarriek 
and  his  followers,  the  showmen  of  the  scene^" 
have  inflicted  upon  us  almost  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  under  the  sanction  of  Dr.  John- 
son:— 

''Cord.  Come  to  my  arms,  thou  dcareet, 
best  of  men. 
And  take  the  kindest  vows  that  e'er  were 

spoke 
By  a  protestiDg  maid. 
"Edff.  Is 't  possible  t 

"Cord.   By  the  dear  vital   stream   thai 
bathes  my  hearty 
Those  haUow'd  rags  of  thine,  and   naked«i 

virtue. 
These  abject  tassels,  these  fantastic  shreds, 
To  me  are  dearer  than  the  richest  pomp 
Of  purpled  mon&rchs." 

Need  we  exhibit  mare  of  the  Cordelia  which 
is  not  Shakspere's  ? 

^A  W?^**^  rtV-rartAT  of  Shakspere's  '  Lear' 
has  been  admirably  dissected  by  Coleridge  :— 
''The  strange,  ^et  by  no  means  unnatural 
mixture  of  selfishness,  sensibility,  and  habit 
of  feelings  deriyed  from,  and  fostered  by,  the 
particular  rank  and  usi^ges  of  the  individual ; 
the  intense  desire  of  beizig  intensely  beloved^ 
— selfish,  and  yet  characteristic  of  the  selfish- 
ness of  a  loving  and  kindly  nature  alone; — 
the  self-supportless  leaning  for  all  pleasure 
on  another^s  breast;  —  the  craving  alter 
sympathy  with  a  prodigal  disinterestedness, 
frustrated  by  its  own  ostentation,  and  the 
mode  and  nature  of  its  claims ; — the  anxiety, 
the  distrust,  the  jealousy,  which  more  or  less 
accompany  all  selfish  affections,  a|id  are 
amongst  the  surest  contradistinctions  of  mere 
fondness  from  true  love,  and  which  originate 
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Lear*8  eager  wish  to  enjoy  his  daughter's 
violent  professions,  whilst  the  inveterate 
hahits  of  sovereignty  convert  the  wish  into 
claim  and  positive  right,  and  an  incompliance 
with  it  into  crime  and  treason ; — ^these  facts, 
these  passions,  these  moral  verities,  on  which 
the  whole  tragedy  is  founded,  are  all  prepared 
for,  and  will  to  the  retrospect  he  found 
implied,  in  the  first  four  or  five  lines  of  the 
play."  They  are  implied,  certainly,  hut  the 
character  which  they  make  up  is  not  described 
by  Shakspere.  When  Regan  and  Qoneril 
speak  slightingly  of  their  father,  immediately 
niter  he  has  been  lavishing  his  kingdonl 
upon  them,  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  poet 
to  make  us  understand  Lear,  but  to  make  us 
understand  Regan  and  Qoneril.  This,  again, 
wasShakspere*s  art : — ^Tate,  the  representative 
of  the  vulgar  notion  of  art,  must  have  a 
defined  character-^something  positive,  some- 
thing generic — a  bad  man,  a  good  man — 
a  mild  man,  a  passionate  man — a  good  son,  a 
cruel  son.  Upon  this  principle  the  Lear  of 
Tate  is  the  choleric  king.  Because  Qoneril 
characteristically  speaks  of  '*the  unruly 
waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric  years 
bring  with  them,"  Qloster,  in  Tate,  is  made 
to  say  of  Lear, — 

"  Yet  has  his  temper  ever  been  unfix'd, 
Chorric  and  sudden;" 

and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough  to  disturb  an 
audience  in  the  proper  comprehension  of  the 
real  Lear,  we  must  have  Cordelia  call  him 
*Uhe  choleric  king,"  and,  last  of  all,  Lear 
himself  must  exclaim,  in  the  trial-scene, 
^  *t  is  said  that  I  am  choleric."  And  now,  then, 
that  we  have  got  a  choleric  king — a  simple, 
unmixed,  ranting,  roaring,  choleric  king,  he 
is  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  stirred  up  by  **  the 
showmen  of  the  scene."  Charles  Lamb  would 
be  immortal  as  a  critic  if  he  had  only  written 
these  words : — ^  Tate  has  put  his  hook  in  the 
nostrils  of  this  leviathan,  for  Qarrick  and  his 
followers,  the  showmen  of  the  scene,  to  draw 
the  mighty  beast  about  more  easily."  All 
the  wonderful  gradations  of  his  character 
are  utterly  destroyed ; — all  the  thin  partitions 
which  separate  passion  from  wildness,  and 
wildness  from  insanity,  and  insanity  from  a 
partial  restoration  to  the  most  intense  of 


human  feelings, — a  Other's  concentrated 
love; — all  these  traces  of  what  Shakspere 
only  could  effect,  are  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
stage  conception  of  Lear,  such  as  has  been 
endured  amongst  us  for  more  than  a  oentniy. 
When  the  "showmen"  banished  the  Fool, 
they  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  originml 
nature  of  Lear  should  be  understood.  It  is 
the  Fool  who  interprets  to  us  the  old  man's 
sensitive  tenderness  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
his  impatience.  He  cannot  bear  to  hear  thai 
"the  Fool  hath  much  pined  away." — ^^Ko 
more  of  that,  I  have  noted  it  well."  From 
the  Fool,  Lear  can  bear  to  hear  truth;  his 
jealous  pride  is  not  alarmed :  he  indeed  calls 
him  "a  pestilent  gall,"  "a  bitter  fool;" 
but  the 

"  Poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  dcspis*d  old  man," 

in  the  depths  of  his  misery,  having  scarcely 
anything  in  the  world  to  love  but  the  Fool, 
thus  clings  to  him : — 

"  My  wits  begin  to  turn — 
Come  on,  my  boy:   How  dost,  my  boy?   Art 

coldl 
I  am  cold  myself. — Where  is  this  straw,  my 

fellow  1 
The  art  of  our  necesidties  is  strange. 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious.    Come, 

your  hovel : 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my 

heart  * 

That 's  sorry  yet  for  thee." 

And  all  this  is  gone  in  the  stage  Lear.  The 
"universal,  ideal,  and  sublime"  comedy,  of 
which  the  Fool  is  the  principal  exponent^ 
would  have  been  incomprehensible  to  the 
Augustan  age.  We  are  quite  sure  that  Tate 
would  have  got  rid  of  the  assumed  madness 
of  Edgar,  if  he  had  not  found  it  convenient 
for  the  purpose  of  tacking  a  love-scene  to  it. 
As  it  is,  he  has  brought  the  mad  Tom  and 
the  mad  king  into  juxtaposition.  We  do 
not  suspect  Tate  of  comprehending  the 
metaphysical  principle  upon  which  Shakspere 
worked,  and  which  Coleridge  has  so  well 
expounded :  — < "  Edgar's  assumed  madness 
serves  the  great  purpose  of  taking  off  part  of 
the  shock  which  would  o£herwise  be  caused 
by  the  true  madness  of  Lear,  and  further 
displays  the  profound  difference  between  the 
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twob  In  every  attempt  at  representing 
madness  throughout  the  whole  range  of  dra- 
matie  literature,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Lear,  it  is  mere  light-headedness,  as  especially 
in  Otwv*  In  fidgar*8  ravings,  Shakspere 
all  the  while  lets  you  see  a  fixed  purpose,  a 
practical  end  in  view;  in  Learns  there  is 
only  the  brooding  of  the  one  anguish,  an 
eddy  without  progression.*'  Tate  has  left  us 
this  contrast ;  but  he  has  taken  away  the 
Fool,  which  completes  the  wonderful  power 
of  the  third  act  of  Shakspere*s  <  Lear.'  The 
Fool,  as  well  as  Edgar,  takes  off  part  of  the 
shock  which_  wouIcT  otFerwFse  "Be'  causeJ.T^y 
the  madness  of  Lcar^  whilst  he  yet  contributes 
to 'the  contple^eas  of  thi^  .]nor4  chaos 
which^  iStmknpirt  hff  represented — ^*  all  ex- 
ternal nature  in  a  storm,  all  moral  nature 
convulsed."  A  writer  of  very  rare  depth 
and  discrimination  has  thus  described  these 
scenes  of  which  Edgar  and  the  Fool  make 
up  such  important  accessories: — ^"The  two 
characters,  father  and  king,  so  high  to  our 
imagination  and  love,  blended  in  the  reverend 
image  of  Lear — both  in  their  destitution,  yet 
both  in  their  height  of  greatness — the  spirit 
blighted,  and  yet  undepressed — the  wits  gone, 
and  yet  the  moral  wisdom  of  a  good  heart 
left  unstained,  almost  unobscured — ^the  wild 
raging  of  the  elements,  joined  with  human 
outrage  and  violence  to  persecute  the  helpless, 
unresisting,  almost  unoffending  sufferer — 
and  he  himself,  in  the  midst  of  all  imaginable 
misery  and  desolation,  descanting  upon 
himself  on  the  whirlwinds  that  drive  around 
him,  and  then  turning  in  tenderness  to  some 
of  the  wild  motley  associations  of  sufferers 
among  whom  he  stands — all  this  is  not  like 
what  has  been  seen  on  any  stage,  perhaps  in 
any  reality ;  but  it  has  made  a  world  to  our 
imagination  about  one  single  imaginary 
individual,  such  as  draws  the  reverence  and 
sympathy  which  would  seem  to  belong 
properly  only  to  living  men.  It  is  like  the 
remembrance  of  some  wild  perturbed  scene 
of  real  life.  Everything  is  perfectly  woful  in 
this  world  of  woe.  The  very  assumed  madness 
of  Edgar,  which,  if  the  story  of  Edgar  stood 
alone,  would  be  insufferable,  and  would 
utterly  degrade  him  to  us,  seems,  associated 
as  he  is  with  Lear,  to  come  within  the 


consecration  of  Lear's  madness.  It  agrees 
with  all  that  is  brought  together ; — ^the  night 
— ^the  storms — the  houselessness — Qloster 
with  his  eyes  put  out — the  Fool — the 
semblance  of  a  madman,  and  Lear  in  his 
madness, — are  all  bound  together  by  a  strange 
kind  of  sympathy,  confusion  in  the  elements  of 
nature,  of  human  society  and  the  human 
soul !  Throughout  all  the  play  is  there  not 
sublimity  felt  amidst  the  continual  presence 
of  all  kinds  of  disorder  and  confusion  in  ihe 
natural  and  moral  world;  —  a  continual 
consciousness  of  eternal  order,  law,  and 
goodi  This  it  is  that  so  exalts  it  in  our 
eyes."* 

The  love-scene  between  Edgar  and  Cordelia, 
in  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  Tate's 
'Lear,'  was  an  assurance,  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  Tate,  that  the  play  would  end 
happily.  He  might  be  constrained,  in  the 
impossibility  of  wholly  destroying  Shakspere, 
to  exhibit  to  us  some  of  the  most  terrific 
conflicts  of  hnman  passion,  and  the  most 
striking  displays  of  human  suffering.  He 
could  not  utterly  conceal  the  terrible  workings 
of  the  mind  of  Lear,  which  had  been  laid 
bare  by  the  **  explosions  of  his  passion."  But 
he  takes  care  to  let  it  be  understood  that 
there  is  nothing  real  in  this ;  that  all  will  be 
right  in  the  end ;  that,  though  the  flames  rage, 
the  house  is  insured ;  that  a  wedding  and  a 
dance  will  terminate  the  play  much  better 
than  the  "  dead  march"  of  Shakspere.  ''Cor- 
delia," says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  from  the  time  of 
Tate,  has  always  retired  with  victory  and 
felicity.  And,  if  my  sensations  could  add 
anything  to  the  general  suffrage^  I  might 
relate,  I  wa«  many  years  ago  so  shocked  by 
Cordelia's  death,  that  I  know  not  whether  I 
ever  endured  to  read  again  the  last  scenes  of 
the  play  till  I  undertook  to  revise  them  as 
an  editor." 

This  was  a  bold  or  a  lazy  avowal  in 
Johnson ;  for  Aristotle  describes  the  popular 
admiration  of  the  tragedy  which  ends  happily 
for  the  good  characters,  and  fatally  for  the 
bad,  as  a  result  of  the  "weakness  of  the 
spectators  ;"t  and  though  Johnson  vigorously 
attacked  Aristotle's  Unities — or  rather  the 

*  '  Blackwood  s  Mm^./  vol.  r. 
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doctrine  of  the  Unities  imputed  to  Aristotle 
— Uie  good  critic  must  haye  been  sleeping 
when  he  gave  his  Toice  to  the  genenJ  suffrage 
at  the  risk  of  being  accounted  weak.  John- 
son was  too  clever  a  man  not  to  know  that 
he  lost  something  hj  not  reading  ''  the  last 
scenes"  of  Shakspere's  'Lear;'  and  we  have 
considerable  doubts  whether  he  ever  looked 
into  the  last  scenes  of  Tate's  '  Lear.'  Canying 
the  principle  to  the  end  with  which  we  set 
out,  we  venture  to  print  the  last  scene  of 
each  writer;  and  we  ask  our  readers  to  apply 
the  scale  of  Tate,  in  the  manner  which  we 
have  indicated,  to  the  admeasurement  of 
Shakspere:— - 

[Tate.] 

**  SfUer  Akbant,  Kent,  and  Knights  to 
Leab  and  Coboblia  m  Priaom, 

Lear,  Who  are  you] 
My  eyes  are  none  o*  th*  best,  I  'II  tell  you 

stiaight : 
Qkk,  Albany  i  Well,  sir,  we  are  your  captives, 
And  you  are  oome  to  see  death  psas  upon  u& 
Why  this  delqrl Or,  is  't  your  highness' 

pleasure 
To  give  us  first  the  torturel    Say  you  sol 
Why  here 's  old  Kent,  and  I,  as  tough  a  pair 
As  e're  bore  tjrrant  stroke; — but  my  Cordelia, 

My  poor  Cordelia  here,  0  pity 

Atb.  Thou  injured  majesty. 
The  wheel    of  fortune  now  has  made  her 

circle. 
And  blessings  yet  stand  *twixt  thy  grave  and 

thee. 
Lear.  Com'st  thou,  inhuman  lord,  to  sooth 

us  back 
To  a  fool's  paiadise  of  hope,  to  make 
Our  doom  more  wretched  1    Qo  to;  we  are 

too  well 
Acquainted  with  misfortone,  to  be  gall'd 
With  lying  hope;  no,  we  will  hope  no  more. 


AJb.  Since  then  my  iivjuries,  Lear,  fall  in 
with  thine, 
I  have  resolved  the  same  redress  for  both. 
Kent.  What  says  my  lord? 
Cord.  Speak ;  for  methought  I  heard 
The  charming  voice  of  a  descending  god. 
AJb.  The  troops  by  Edmund  raised,  I  have 
disbanded : 
Those  that  remain  are  under  my  command. 


What  oomfort  may  be  brought  to  cheer  yoor 


And  heal  your  savage  wroogs^  ahsll  be  ap- 

ply'd; 
For  to  your  m%jeBty  we  do  resign 
Your  kiugdom,  save  what  part  youiaelf  con- 

£err'd 
On  US  in  marriage. 
Kent  Hear  you  that,  my  liegel 
Cord.  Then  there  are  gods,  and  virtue  u 

their  care. 
Lear.  Is  *t  possible  t 
Let  the  spheres  stop  their  ooutse,  the  sun 

make  halt, 
The  winds  be  hush'd,  the  sess  and  fountains 

rest, 
AH  nature  pause,  and  listen  to  the  change ! 
Where  is  my  Kent,  my  Oaiusi 
Keni.  Here,  my  li^e. 

Lear,  Why,  I  have  nswa  that  will  recall  thy 
youth; 
Ha !  didst  thou  hear  'tY— or  did  th*  inifaring 

.  gods 
Whisper  to  me  alone  1— Old  Lear  shall  be 
A  king  again. 
Kent    The   prince,  that  like  a  god  has 

powY,  has  said  it. 
Lear.  Cordelia  then  shall  be  a  queen,  mark 
that; 
Cordelia  shall  be  queen:  winds,  catch  the 

sound. 
And  bear  it  on  your  rosy  ^ings  to  heaven, 
Cordelia  is  a  queen. 

Alb.  Look,  fflr,  where  pious  Edgar  comes. 
Leading  his  eyeless  lather.    O,  my  liege. 
His  wond'rous  story  weU  deaenres  your  leisore ; 
What  he  has  done  and  soliiBr'd  for  your  sake. 
What  for  the  &ir  Ooiddia'a 

Re-enter  Edgab  vtUK  Glosteb. 

CRoeL  Where  's  my  liegel  Conduct  me  to 
his  knees,  to  hail 
His  second  birth  of  empire :  My  dear  Edgar 
Has,  with  himself,  reveal'd  the  king's  blest 
restoration. 
Lear.  My  poor  dark  Gloster ! 
OlosL  Oh,  let  me  kiss  that  once  more  scep- 

ter'd  hand? 
Lear.  Hold,  thou  mistak'st  the  migesty; 
kneel  here ; 
Cordelia  has  our  poVr,  Cordelia  *s  queen. 
Speak,  is  not  that  the  noble,  suffering  Edgar? 
Oloti.  My  pioQs  son,  more  dsar  than  my 
lest  eyes. 
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Ijear.  I  -vrrang'd  lifan  too;  but  hen  *n  the 
fihir  amends. 

•  •  •  « 

JBdff.  Dmne  Gordeli%  ail  the  goda  can 
witneHB 
How  much  thy  love  to  empire  I  prefer. 
Thy  bright  example  shall  convince  the  world. 
Whatever  storms  of  fortune  are  decreed, 
That  truth  and  virtue  shall  at  last  succeed. 

(Flourish  of  Drums  and  Truinpets.)" 

[Braksfksb.] 

**  Enter  Leah,  wWi  Cobdelia.  dead  in  his 
arms;  Edgab,  Officer,  and  oOters. 

Lear.  Howl,  howl,  howl !  0,  you  arc  men 
of  stones ; 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes  Pd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vauH  should  crack: — She  's 

gone  for  ever ! — 
I  know  vhen  one  is  dead,  and  when  ome 

lives ; 
She  's  dead  as  eartii: — ^Lend  me  a  looking- 

glaas; 
If  that  her  breath  wiU  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why,  then  she  liyee. 
KenL  Is  this  the  promiaed  end? 

£dg.  Or  image  of  that  honor  1 
Alb.  Fall,  and  cease ! 

Lear.  This  feather  stirs ;  she  lives !  if  it 
be  so, 
It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 
Kent  0  my  good  master ! 

[Kneeling. 

Lear.  Pr'ythee.  away. 

Edg.  'T  is  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear.  A  plague  upon  you,  muideren^  tiai- 

torsall! 

I  might  have  nved  her;  now  die 's  gone  for 

ever — 
Cordelia^  Cordelia,  stay  a  little.    Ha ! 
What  is 't  thou  say'st  1 — ^Hcr  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Qentle,   and   low;   an   excellent   thing   In 

woman : — 
I  kill'd  the  slave  that  was  a  hanging  thee. 
Of.  'T  is  true,  my  lords,  he  did. 
Lear.  Did  I  not,  fellow  1 

I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting 

fiiulehion 
I  woiHd  have  made  them  skip :  I  am  old  now, 
And  these  same  eroaue  spoil  me. — Who  are 

youl 
Mine  c^ee  are  not  o*  the  best : — 1 11  tell  you 
■straight. 


•  Kent  If  fortune  bmg  of  two  she  loved  and 

hated. 
One  of  them  we  behold. 
Lear,  This  is  a  dull  ught    Are  you  not 

Kenti 
KenL        The  same; 
Your  servant  Kent:  Where  is  your  servant 
Caiusi 
Lear.  He's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  yon 
that; 
He  11  strike,  and  quickly  too :  He  *s  dead  and 
rotten. 
Kent.  No,  my  good  lord;  I  am  13ie  vez^' 

man; — 
Lear.  1 11  see  fhat  straight 
Kent  Thai,  from  your  first  of  diffeienoe 
and  decay. 
Have  foUow'd  your  sad  steps. 
Lear.  Tou  are  wdcome  hither. 

Kent  Nor  no  man  else;   all's  oheeriess, 
daork,  and  deadly. — 
Your  eldest  danghten  have  foregone  them- 

selvea, 
And  deqierately  are  dead. 
Lear.  Ay,  so  I  think. 

Alb.  He  knowa  not  what  he  says;  and  vain 

it  18 

That  we  present  us  to  him. 
Edg.  Very  bootless. 

Enter  an  Officer. 
Off.  Edmund  is  dead,  my  lord. 
Alb.  That 's  but  a  trifle  here.— 

Tou  lords,  and  noble  Mends,  know  our  intent 
What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come 
Shall  be  applied:  For  us,  we  will  resign. 
During  the  life  of  this  old  majesty. 
To  him  our  absolute  power: — You,  to  your 
rights:  [To  Edoab  and  Kent. 

With  boot,  and  such  addition  as  your  honours 
Have  move  than  merited. — Ail  frienda  shall 

taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  deservings. — Oh,  see,  see ! 
Lear.  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd !  No,  no, 
no  life: 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life, 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?  Thou  It  come  no 

more. 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never ! — 
Pray  you  undo  this  button:  Thank  you,  sir. — 
Do  you  see  thasl    Look  on  her, — ^look, — ^her 

Hps,— 
Look  there,  look  there ! —  [He  die». 

Edg.         He  funts ! — ^My  lord,  my  lord, — 
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Kent.  Break,  heart;  I  pr'ythee^  breakl 
Edg.  Look  up,  my  lord. 

Kent.  Vex  not  hU  ^lost :  Oh,  let  him  paai ! 
he  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough 

world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

•  •  •  • 

[Exeunt  with  a  dead  martkT 

And  why  do  we  ask  any  one  of  our  readers 
to  compare  what  cannot  be  compared  ¥ — why 
do  we  put  one  of  the  most  divine  conceptions 
of  poetry  side  by  side  with  the  meanest 
interpretation  of  the  most  unimaginative 
feelings — equally  remote  from  the  verisi- 
militude  of  common  life,  as  from  the  truth 
of  ideal  beauty)  It  is,  as  we  have  said 
before,  because  we  feel  unable  to  impart  to 
others  our  own  conceptions  of  the  manrellous 
power  of  the  'Lear*  of  Shakspere,  without 
employing  some  agency  that  may  give  dis- 
tinctness to  ideas  which  must  be  otherwise 
Tague.  There  is  only  one  mode  in  which 
such  a  production  as  the  '  Lear*  of  Shakspere 
can  be  understood— by  study,  and  by  reve- 
rential  reflection.  The  age  which  produced 
the  miserable  parody  of  'Lear'  that  till 
within  a  few  years  has  banished  the  '  Lear' 


of  Shakspere  fimn  the  stage,  was,  aa  £ar  as 
regards  the  knowledge  of  the  highesfc  efibrts 
of  intellect,  a  presumptuous,  artificial,  and 
therefore  empty  age.  Tate  was  tolerated 
because  Shakspere  was  not  read.  We  hare 
arrived,  in  some  degree,  to  a  better  judgment, 
because  we  have  learnt  to  judge  more 
humbly.  We  have  learnt  to  compare  the 
highest  works  of  the  highest  masters  of 
poetry,  not  by  the  pedantic  principle  of 
considering  a  modem  great  only  to  the 
extent  in  which  he  is  an  imitator  of  an 
ancient,  but  by  endeavouring  to  comprehend 
the  idea  in  which  the  modem  and  the  aseient 
,  each  worked.  The  Cordelia  of  Shakspere  and 
the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  have  many  points 
of  similarity ;  but  they  each  belong  to  a 
different  system  of  art  It  is  for  the  highest 
minds  only  to  cany  their  several  systems  to 
an  approach  to  the  perfe<^ion  to  whidi 
Shakspere  and  Sophocles  have  carried  them. 
It  was  for  the  feeblest  of  imitators,  in  a 
feeble  age,  to  produce  such  parodies  as  we 
have  exhibited,  under  the  pretence  of  sub- 
stituting order  for  irregularity,  but  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  principle  of  order  which 
was  too  skilfully  framed  to  be  visible  to  the 
grossness  of  their  taste. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MACBETH. 


'  Thb  Tragedie  of  Macbeth  *  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  folio  collection  of  1623.  Its 
place  in  that  edition  is  between  *  Julius 
CiBsar  *  and  '  Hamlet.*  In  the  entry  on  the 
Stationers*  register,  immediately  previous  to 
the  publication  of  the  edition  of  1623,  it  is 
also  classed  amongst  the  Tragedies.  And  yet, 
in  modem  reprints  of  the  text  of  Shakspere, 
'Macbeth'  is  placed  the  first  amongst  the 
Histories.  This  is  to  convey  a  wrong  no- 
tion of  the  character  of  this  great  drama. 
Shakspere's  Chronicle-histories  are  essentially 
conducted  upon  a  different  principle.  The 
interest  of  'Macbeth'  is  not  an  historical 
interest.    It  matters  not  whether  the  action 


is  trae,  or  has  been  related  as  trae:  it  be- 
longs to  the  realms  of  poetry  altogether. 
We  might  as  well  call  'Lear*  or ' Hamlet  * 
historical  plays,  because  the  outlines  of  the 
story  of  each  are  to  be  found  in  old  records 
of  the  past. 

Malone  and  Chalmers  agree  in  assigning 
this  tragedy  to  the  year  1606.  Their  proofs, 
as  we  apprehend,  are  entirely  frivolous  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  Porter  says,  "  Here  *s  a 
farmer,  that  hanged  himself  on  the  expecta- 
tion of  plenty :  *'  the  year  1606  was  a  year  of 
plenty,  and  therefore  '  Macbeth '  was  written 
in  1606.  Again,  the  same  character  says, 
"  Here  *s  an  equivocator,  that  oould  swear 
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in  both  the  scales,  agaixkst  either  scale." 
This  passage  Malone  most  solemnly  tells 
us,  ''witlunit  doubt,  had  a  direct  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  equirocation  avowed  and 
maintained  bj  Henry  Garnet,  superior  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  on  his  trial 
for  the  Ghinpowder  Treason,  on  the  S8th  of 
Mareh^  1606,  and  to  his  detestable  perjury.'* 
There  is  more  of  this  sort  of  reasoning,  in 
the  ezamikiation  of  which  it  appears  to  us 
%mte  imnecessary  to  occupy  the  time  of 
our  readers.  We  have  two  facts  as  to  the 
chronology  of  this  play  which  are  indis- 
putable:— ^the  first  is,  that  it  must  have 
been  written  after  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland  were  united  in  one  monarch, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  Banquo : — 

"  Some  I  see 
Thai  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  cany." 

The  second  is,  that  Br.  Forman  has  most 
minutely  described  the  representation  of  this 
tragedy  in  the  year  1610.  The  following 
extract  from  his  *  Book  of  Plays,  and  Notes 
thereof,  for  common  Policy,*  is  copied  by  Mr. 
Collier  from  the  manuscript  in  the  Bo<Ueian 
Library: — 

"In  'Macbeth/  at  the  Globe,  1610,  the  20th 
of  April,  Saturday,  there  was  to  be  observed, 
first,  how  Macbeth  and  Banquo,  two  noblemen 
of  Scotland,  riding  through  a  wood,  there  stood 
before  them  three  women,  fairies,  or  nymphs, 
and  saluted  Macbeth,  saying  three  times  unto 
him.  Hail,  Macbeth,  King  of  Coudor,  for  thou 
shall  be  a  king,  but  shalt  beget  no  kings,  &c. 
Then  said  Banquo,  What,  all  to  Macbeth  and 
none  to  mel  Yes,  said  the  nymphs,  Hail  to 
thee,  Banquo  1  thou  shalt  b^;et  kings,  yet  be 
no  king.  And  so  they  departed,  and  came  to 
the  court  of  Scotland,  to  Duncan,  King  of  Scots, 
and  it  was  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. And  Duncan  bade  them  both  kindly 
welcome,  and  made  Macbeth  forthwith  Prince 
of  Northumberland ;  and  sent  him  home  to  his 
own  castle,  and  appointed  Macbeth  to  provide 
for  him,  for  he  would  sup  with  him  the  next 
day  at  night,  and  did  so. 

"  And  Macbeth  contrived  to  kill  Duncan,  and 
through  the  persuasion  of  his  wife  did  that  night 
murder  the  king  in  his  own  castle,  being  his 
gpiest.  And  there  were  many  prodigies  seen 
that  night  and  the  day  before.  And  when 
Macbeth  had  murdered  the  king,  the  blood 


on  his  hands  could  not  be  washed  off  by  any 
means,  nor  from  his  wife's  hands,  which  himdled 
the  bloody  daggers  in  hiding  them,  by  which 
means  they  became  both  miich  amazed  and 
afironted. 

"  The  murder  being  known,  Duncan's  two  sons 
fled,  the  one  to  England,  the  other  to  Wales,  to 
save  themselves :  they  being  fled,  were  supposed 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  their  fiither,  which  was 
nothing  so. 

"  Then  was  Macbeth  crowned  king,  and  then 
he,  for  fear  of  Banquo,  his  old  companion,  that 
he  should  beget. kings  but  be  no  king  himself, 
he  contrived  the  death  of  Banquo,  and  caused 
him  to  be  murdered  on  the  way  that  he  rode! 
The  night,  being  at  supper  with  his  noblemen, 
whom  he  had  bid  to  a  feast  (to  the  which  also 
Banquo  should  have  come),  he  began  to  speak  of 
noble  Banquo,  and  to  wish  that  he  were  there. 
And  as  he  thus  did,  standing  up  to  drink  a 
carouse  to  him,  the  ghoet  of  Banquo  came  and 
sat  down  in  his  chair  behind  him.  And  he, 
turning  about  to  sit  down  again,  saw  the  ghost 
of  Banquo,  which  fronted  him,  so  that  he  fell  in 
a  great  passion  of  fear  and  fury,  uttered  many 
words  about  his  murder,  by  which,  when  they 
heard  that  Banquo  was  murdered,  they  suspected 
Macbeth. 

"  Then  Macduff  fled  to  England  to  the  king's 
son,  and  so  they  raised  an  army  and  came 
into  Scotland,  and  at  Dunston  Anyse  overthrew 
Macbeth.  In  the  mean  time,  while  Macduff  was 
in  England,  Macbeth  slew  Macduff's  wife  and 
children,  and  after,  in  the  battle,  Macduff  slew 
Macbeth. 

"  Observe,  also,  how  Macbeth's  queen  did  rise 
in  the  night  in  her  deep  and  uralk,  and  talked 
and  confessed  all,  and  the  doctor  noted  her 
words." 

Here,  then,  the  date  of  this  tragedy  must 
be  fixed  after  the  accession  of  James  L  in 
1603,  and  before  the  representation  at  which 
Forman  was  present  in  1610.  Mr.  Collier  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  play  was  a  new 
one  when  Forman  saw  it  acted.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  last  ten  years  of  the  poet's 
Hfe. 

That  Shakspere  found  sufficient  materials 
for  this  great  drama  in  Holinshed's  '  History 
of  Scotland  *  is  a  fact  that  renders  it  quite 
unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion af  to  the  truth  of  this  portion  of 
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the  history,  or  to  point  out  the  authorities 
upon  which  the  narratire  of  Holinshed  was 
founded.  Better  authorities  than  Holinshed 
had  access  to  have  shown  that  the  contest 
for  the  crown  of  Scothwd  hetween  Duncan 
and  Macheth  was  a  contest  of  factions,  and 
that  Macbeth  was  raised  to  the  throne  bj 
his  Norwegian  allies  after  a  battle  in  which 
Duncan  fell :  in  the  same  waj,  after  a  long 
rule,  was  he  vanquished  and  killed  by  the 
son  of  Duncan,  supported  by  his  English 
allies*.  But  with  the  differences  between 
the  real  and  apocryphal  histoiy  it  is  ma- 
mfest  that  we  can  here  have  no  concern. 
There  is  another  story  told  also  in  the  same 
narrative,  which  Shakspere  with  consummate 
skill  has  blended  with  the  story  of  Macbeth. 
It  is  that  of  the  Murder  of  King  Duff  by 
Donwald  and  his  wife  in  Donwald*8  castle 
of  Forres  • — 

'*  The  king  got  him  into  his  privy  chamber, 
only  with  two  of  his  chaqiberlainsy  who,  having 
brought  him  to  bed,  came  forth  again,  and  then 
fell  to  banqueting  with  Donwald  and  his  wife, 
who  had  prepared  divers  delicate  dishes  and* 
sundry  sorts  of  drinks  for  their  rear-supper  or 
collation,  whereat  they  sat  up  so  long,  till  they 
had  chaxged  their  stomachs  with  such  full  gorges, 
that  their  heads  were  no  sooner  got  to  the  pillow 
but  asleep  they  were  so  fast  that  a  man  might 
have  removed  the  chamber  over  them  sooner  than 
to  have  awaked  them  out  of  their  drunken  sleep. 

"  Then  Donwald,  though  he  abhorred  the  act 
greatly  in  heart,  yet  through  instigation  of  his 
wife  he  called  four  of  his  servanta  unto  him 
(whom  he  had  made  privy  to  his  wicked  in- 
tent before,  and  framed  to  his  purpose  with 
huge  gifts),  and  now  declaring  unto  them  after 
what  sort  they  should  work  the  feat,  they  gladly 
obeyed  his  instructions,  and,  speedOy  going 
about  the  murder,  they  enter  the  chamber  (in 
which  the  king  ky)  a  little  before  cock*8  crow, 
where  they  secretly  cut  his  throat  as  he  lay 
sleeping,  without  any  bustling  at  all ;  and  im- . 
mediately  by  a  postern  gate  they  carried  forth 
the  dead  body  into  the  fielda  •  •  ♦  ♦  • 
Donwald,  about  the  time  that  the  murder  was 
in  doing,  got  him  amongst  them  that  kept 
the  watch,  and  so  continued  in  company  with 
them  all  the  residue  of  the  night  But  in  the 
morning,  when  the  noise  was  raised  in  the 

*  See  Skene^s  •  Htghlanden  of  Scotland/  rol.  I.  p.  116. 


king%  chamber  bow  the  king  wis  rfrin,  hk 
body  conveyed  away,  and  the  bed  all  \maUL 
with  blood,  he  with  the  wakeh  im  UdUmr,  as 
though  he  had  known  nothing  of  the  maAter, 
and  breaking  into  the  cbaaiMir,  and  findiag 
cakes  of  blood  in  the  bed  and  on  the  floor 
about  the  sides  of  it^  he  forthwith  slew  the 
chamberlains  as  guilty  of  that  heinous  murder. 
•    •*••♦    |<Qf  Q^^  gpaoe  of  six  months 

together,  after  thia  heinous  murder  thua  com- 
mitted, there  appeared  no  sun  by  day,  nor  moon 
by  night,  in  any  part  of  the  realm,  but  still 
was  the  sky  covered  with  continual  douds,  and 
sometimes  such  outrageous  winds  arose,  with 
lightnings  and  tempests,  that  the  people  were 
in  great  fear  of  present  destruction.* 

It  was  originally  the  opinion  of  Staevons 
and  Malone  that  a  play  by  Thomas  Middle- 
ton,  entitled  'The  Witch,'  had  praoeded 
'  Macbeth,'  and  that  Shakspere  was  con- 
sequently indebted  to  Middleton  for  the 
general  idea  of  the  witch  hicantations. 
Malone  subsequently  changed  hia  opinion; 
for  in  a  posthumous  edition  of  his  '  Essay  on 
the  Chronological  Order,'  he  has  maintained 
that  '  The  Witch '  was  a  later  production 
than  'Macbeth.' 

There  is  an  interesting  point  connected 
with  the  origin  of  '  Macbeth,'  namely, 
whether  an  actual  visit  to  Scotland  sug- 
gested some  of  the  descriptions,  and  piro- 
bably  the  very  story  of  this  tragedy.  The 
question  '  Did  Shakspere  visit  SooUaad  ? ' 
was  first  raised,  in  1767,  by  William  Quihrie, 
in  his  'General  History  of  Scotland:'  ''▲j). 
1599.  The  King,  to  prove  how  thoorougfaly 
he  was  now  emancipated  from  the  tatelage 
of  his  clergy,  desired  Elizabeth  to  send  him 
this  year  a  company  of  English  comediasa 
She  complied,  and  James  gave  them  a  li- 
cence to  act  in  his  capital  and  in  his  court. 
I  have  great  reason  to  think  that  the 
immortal  Shakspere  was  of  the  number.*^ 
Quthrie,  a  very  loose  and  inaccurate  com- 
piler, gives  no  authority  for  his  statement; 
but  it  is  evidently  founded  upon  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Archbishop  Spottiswood^s 
'  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  which  i 
the  writer  says  was  ''penned  at  the  com- 
mand of  King  James  the  Sixth,  who  bid  the 
author  write  the  truth  and  spare  not:'' — 
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*  In  the  end  of  the  yesr  [1509]  happened 
MBM  neir  jan  betwixt  the  King  and  the 
mixBiten  ,ef  Edinburgh ;  because  of  a  com- 
pany of  English  eomediansy  whom  the  King 
had  iioeased  to  play  within  the  burgh.    The 
ministers,  being  offended  with  the  liberty 
giTen  them,  did  exclaim  in  their  sermons 
against  stage-i^yen,  their  uuruliness  and 
immodest  behaviotir;  and  in  ihmr  sessions 
made  an  aet,  prohibiting  people  to  resort 
nnto  their  plays,  imder  pain  of  the  church 
censures.     The  King,  taking  this  to  be  a 
discharge  of  his  licesice^  called  the  sesakms 
before  the  council,  and  ordained  them  to 
annul  their  act,  and  not  to  restrain  the 
people  finom  going  to  these  comedies :  which 
they  promised,  and  accordingly  performed; 
whereof  publication  was  made  the  day  after, 
and  all  that  pleased  permitted  to  repair 
unto  the  same,  to  the  great  offence  of  the 
ministers.**    This  account  by  Spottiswood  is 
abundantly  confirmed  by  some  yery  curious 
entries  in  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  and  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Coundl, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Register  House 
at  Edinburgh.    The  Lord  High  Treasurer's 
accounts  show  that  in  October^  November, 
and   December,   1599,    the   large   sum   of 
426^.  was  distributed  among  certain  English 
comedians. 

The  fortieth  volume  of  the  registers  of 
the  Town  Goundl  of  Aberdeen  contains 
some  remarkable  entries  which  show  that 
in  October,  1607,  a  company  of  players, 
specially  recommended  by  the  King,  were 
paid  a  gratuity  from  the  Corp<nration  of 
Aberdeen  for  their  performances  in  that 
town,  one  of  them  subsequently  receiving 
the  freedom  of  the  borough ;  that  they  are 
called  ''the  Kinff's  servanU,  who  played 
comedies  and  stage-plays."  The  circum- 
stance that  they  are  recommended  by  the 
King's  special  letter  is  not  so  important 
as  the  description  of  them  as  the  King's 
servants.  Thirteen  days  after  the  entry  of 
the  9th  of  October,  at  which  first  period 
these  servants  of  the  King  had  played 
some  of  their  comedies,  Lawrence  Fletcher, 
comedian  to  his  Majesty,  is  admitted  a 
burgess  of  Guild  of  the  borough  of  Aberdeen 
— ^the  greatest  honour  which  the  Corporation 


could  bestow*  He  is  admitted  to  this  honour 
in  oompany  with  a  noUeman  of  France  vi- 
siting Aberdeen  for  the  gratification  of  his 
curiosity,  and  recommended  by  the  King  to 
be  lavoorably  entertained;  as  well  as  with 
three  men  of  rank,  and  others,  who  were 
directed  by  his  Majesty  to  accompany  **  the 
said  Frenchmaa."  AH  the  party  are  described 
in  the  document  as  knights  and  gentlemen. 
We  have  to  inquire^  then,  who  was  Lawrence 
Fletcher,  comedian  to  his  Majesty?  As- 
suredly the  King  had  not  in  his  service  a 
company  of  Scotch  players.  Ldl  1599  he  had 
licensed  a  company  of  English  comedians  to 
play  at  Edii^urgh.  Fond  aa  James  was  of 
theatrical  exhibitions,  he  had  not  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  taste,  except  through  the 
visits  of  English  comedians.  Scotland  had 
no  drama. 

^  Lawrence  Fletcher,  cosnedian  to  his 
Majesty,"  was  undoubtedly  an  Tgi*gKAma«  ^ 
and  ''The  King's  servants  pnseatly  in  this 
borough  who  play  comedies  and  stage-plays" 
were  as  certainly  English  players.  There 
are  not  many  fiKts  known  by  whidb  we  can 
trace  the  history  of  Lawrence  Fletdier.  He 
is  not  mentioned  amongst "  ihit  names  of  the 
principal  actors  in  all  these  plays,"  which 
list  is  given  in  the  first  folio  edition  of 
Shakspere;  but  he  undoubtedly  belonged 
to  Shakspere's  company.  The  patent  of 
James  I.,  dated  at  Westminster  on  the 
nkieteenth  of  May,  1603,  in  fiEivour  of  the 
players  acting  at  tike  Qlobe,  is  headed  "  Pro 
Laurenlio  Fletcher  et  Willielmo  Shakespeare 
&  aliis;"  and  it  licenses  and  authorises  the 
performances  of  "Lanrenoe  Fletcher,  William 
Shakespeare,  Bichard  Burfaage,  Augustine 
Phillippes,  John  Hemings,  Heniie  Condel, 
William  Sly,  Robert  Aimin,  Bichard  Oowly, 
and  the  rest  of  their  associates."  The  con- 
nection in  1003  of  Fletcher  and  Shakspere 
cannot  be  more  distinctly  established  than 
by  this  document. 

The  patent  of  James  the  First  of  England 
directed  to  Lawrence  Fletcher,  William 
Shakspere,  and  others,  eighteen  months 
after  the  performances  at  Aberdeen,  is  di- 
rected to  those  persons  as  "our  servants." 
It  does  not  appoint  them  the  King's  servants, 
but  recognises  the  appointment  as  already 
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existing.  Can  there  be  a  reaeonable  doubt 
that  the  appointment  was  originally  made 
by  the  King  in  Scotland,  and  subsisted  when 
the  same  King  ascended  the  English  thronel 
Lawrence  Fletcher  was  admitted  a  burgess 
of  Guild  of  the  borough  of  Aberdeen  as 
comedian  to  his  Majesty,  in  company  with 
other  persons  who  were  serritors  to  his 
Majesty.  He  received  that  honour,  we  may 
conclude,  as  the  head  of  the  company,  also 
the  King's  servants.  We  know  not  how  he 
attained  this  distinction  amongst  his  fellows, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  accident 
so  favoured  him  in  two  instances.  The 
King*8  servant  who  was  most  favoured  at 
Aberdeen,  and  the  King's  servant  who  is 
first  in  the  patent  in  1603,  was  surely  placed 
in  that  position  by  the  voice  of  his  fellows, 
the  other  King's  servants.  William  Shak- 
spere  is  named  with  him  in  a  marked 
manner  in  the  heading  of  the  patent.  Seven 
of  their  feUows  are  also  named,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ^the  rest  of  their  associates." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
Lawrence  Fletcher,  the  servant  of  James  Y L 
of  Scotland,  and  the  lAwrence  Fletcher,  the 
servant  of  James  L  of  England.  Can  we 
doubt  that  the  King's  servants  who  played 
comedies  and  stage-plays  in  Aberdeen,  in 
1601,  were,  taken  as  a  company,  the  King's 
servants  who  were  licensed  to  exercise  the 
art  and  faculty  of  playing,  throughout  all 
the  realm,  in  1603]  If  these  points  are 
evident,  what  reason  have  we  to  doubt  that 
William  Shakspere,  the  second  named  in 
the  licence  of  1603,  was  amongst  the  King's 
servants  at  Aberdeen  in  16011  Every  cir- 
cumstance concurs  in  the  likelihood  that  he 
was  of  that  number  recommended  by  the 
King's  special  letter ;  and  his  position  in  the 
licence,  even  before  Burbage^  was,  we  may 
well  believe,  a  compliment  to  him  who  in 
1601  had  taught  '^  our  James  "  something  of 
the  power  and  riches  of  the  English  drama. 
These  circumstances  give  us,  we  think, 
warranty  to  conclude  that  the  story  of 
Macbeth  might  have  been  suggested  to 
Shakspere  upon  Scottish  ground;  that  the 
accuracy  displayed  in  the  local  descriptions 
and  allusions  might  have  been  derived  from 
a  rapid  personal  observation ;  and  that  some 


of  the  peculiarities  of  the  witchcraft  imaf^ery 
might  have  been  found  in  Scottish  supersti- 
tions, more  especially  in  those  which  are 
known  to  have  been  rife  at  Aberdeen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 

In  Coleridge's  early  sonnet  *  to  the  Author 
of  the  Bobbers,'  his  imagination  is  enchained 
to  the  most  terrible  scene  of  that  play; 
disregarding,  as  it  were^  all  the  aoceasories 
by  which  its  horrors  are  mitigated  and 
rendered  endurable : — 

«  Schiller !  that  hour  I  woidd  have  wish'd  to  die. 
If  through  the  shuddering  midnight  I  had  sent 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tower  time^ent 
That  fearful  voice,  a  &mish*d  &ther*s  cry— 
Lest  in  some  after-moment  aught  more  mean 
Might  stamp  me  mortal !  A  triumphant  shout 
Black  Horror  scream'd,  and  all  her  goblin  rout 
Diminished  shrunk  from  the  more  withering 
scene!" 

It  was  in  a  somewhat  similar  n>imTi«r  that 
Shakspere's  representation  of  the  murder  of 
Duncan  affected  the  imagination  of  Mrs. 
Siddons : — "  It  was  my  custom  to  study  my 
characters  at  night,  when  all  the  domestic 
cares  and  business  of  the  day  were  over.  On 
the  night  preceding  that  on  which  I  was  to 
appear  in  this  part  for  the  first  time^  I  shut 
myself  up,  as  usual,  when  all  the  fiunily  were 
retired,  and  commenced  my  study  of  Lady 
Macbeth.  As  the  character  is  very  short,  I 
thought  I  should  soon  accomplish  it  Being 
then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  I  believed,  as 
many  others  do  believe,  that  Uttie  more  was 
necessary  than  to  get  the  words  into  my 
head;  for  the  necessity  of  discrimination, 
and  the  development  of  character,  at  that 
time  of  my  life,  had  scarcely  entered  into 
my  imagination.  But  to  proceed.  I  went 
on  with  tolerable  composure,  in  the  silence 
of  the  night,  (a  night  I  can  never  forget,)  till 
I  came  to  the  assassination  scene,  when  the 
horrors  of  the  scene  rose  to  a  degree  that 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  get  farther.  I 
snatched  up  my  candle,  and  hurried  out  of 
the  room  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  My  dress 
was  of  silk,  and  the  rustling  of  it,  as  I 
ascended  the  stairs  to  go  to  bed,  seemed  to 
my  panic'«truck  fancy  like  the  movement  of 
a  spectre  pursuing  me.    At  last  I  reached 
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m J  ehttmber,  where  I  found  my  hnBband  hat 
asleep.  I  elspped  my  candlestick  down  upon 
the  table,  without  the  power  of  putting  it 
out ;  and  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  without 
daring  to  stay  CTen  to  take  off  my  clothes.*'* 
This  most  interesting  passage  appears  to  us 
to  inToWe  the  consideration  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  examination  of  such  a  work 
of  aii  as  ' Macbeth'  can  alone  be  attempted. 
To  analyse  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  to  exhibit 
the  obTious  and  the  latent  features  of  the 
characters,  to  point  out  the  proprieties  and 
the  splendours  of  the  poetiod  language, — 
these  are  duties  which,  however  agreeable 
they  may  be  to  ourselves,  are  scarcely 
demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  subject;  and 
they  hare  been  so  often  attempted,  that  there 
is  manifest  danger  of  being  trite  and  weari- 
some if  we  should  enter  into  this  wide  field. 
We  shall,  therefore,  apply  ourselves  as  strictly 
as  possible  to  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
that  poetical  Art  by  which  the  horrors  of 
this  great  tragedy  are  confined  within  the 
limits  of  pleasurable  emotion. 

If  the  drama  of  'Macbeth*  were  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  upon  the  mind  of  an 
imaginative  reader  as  that  described  by  Ifrs. 
Siddons,  it  would  not  be  the  great  work  of  art 
which  it  really  is.  If  our  poet  had  resolved, 
using  the  words  of  his  own  Othello,  to 
"abandon  all  remorse, 
On  horror's  head  horrors  aocnmulate," 

the  midnight  terrors,  such  as  Mrs.  Siddons 
has  described,  would  have  indeed  been  a 
tribute  to  povfer, — ^but  not  to  the  power  which 
has  produced  '  Macbeth.*  The  paroxysm  of 
fear,  the  panic-struck  fancy,  the  prostrated 
senses,  so  beautifully  described  by  this  im- 
passioned actress,  were  the  result  of  the 
intensity  with  which  she  had  fixed  her  mind 
upon  that  part  of  the  play  which  she  was 
herself  to  act.  In  the  endeavour  to  get  the 
words  into  her  head,  her  own  fine  genius  was 
naturally  kindled  to  behold  a  complete  vision 
of  the  wonderful  scene.  Again,  and  again, 
were  the  words  repeated,  on  that  night  which 
she  could  never  forget, — in  the  silence  of 
that  night  when  all  about  her  were  sleeping. 
And  then  she  heard  the  owl  shriek,  amidst 

*  MemonuuU  by  Mn.  Siddooi,  inwited  in  her  '  Life* 
by  Mr.  Cmnpbell. 


the  hurried  steps  in  the  fatal  chamber, — and 
she  saw  the  bloody  hands  of  the  aBBaaain, — 
and,  personifying  the  murderess,  she  rushed 
to  dip  her  own  hands  in  the  gore  of  Duncan. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  that  this  intensity  of 
conception  has  oanied  the  horrors  fsr  beyond 
the  limits  of  pUafurable  emotion,  and  has 
produced  all  the  tenroxs  of  a  real  murder.  No 
reader  of  the  play,  and  no  spectator,  can 
regard  this  play  as  Mrs.  Siddons  regarded  it. 
On  that  night  she,  probably  for  the  first 
time,  had  a  strong  though  imperfect  vision 
of  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  such  as 
she  afterwards  delineated  it;  and  in  that 
case^  what  to  all  of  us  must,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  a  work  of  art,  however 
glorious,  was  to  her  almost  a  reality.  It  was 
the  isolation  of  the  scene,  demanded  by  her 
own  attempt  to  conceive  the  character  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  which  made  it  so  terrible  to 
Mrs.  Siddons.  We  have  to  regard  it  as  a 
part  of  a  great  whole,  which  combines  and 
harmonises  with  all  around  it;  for  which  we 
are  adequately  prepared  by  what  has  gone 
before ;  and  which,  even  if  we  look  at  it  as  a 
picture  which  represents  only  that  one  por- 
tion of  the  action,  has  still  its  own  repose, 
its  own  hannony  of  colouring,  its  own 
chiaroscuro, — ^is  to  be  seen  under  a  natural 
light  There  was  a  preternatural  light  upon 
it  when  Mrs.  Siddons  saw  it  as  she  has 
described* 

The  assassination  scene  of  the  second  act 
is  dindy  shadowed  out  in  the  first  lines  of  the 
diama^  when  those  mysterious  beings, — 

"  So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o*  the  earth, 

And  yet  are  on  V' 
have  resolved  to  go 
"  Upon  the  heath : 
There  to  meet  with  Macbeth.* 

We  know  there  is  to  be  evil.  One  of  the 
critics  of  the  last  age  has  observed,  ^The 
Witches  here  seem  to  be  introduced  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  tell  us  they  are  to 
meet  again.**  If  the  Witches  had  not  been 
introduced  in  the  first  scene, — ^if  we  had  not 
known  that  they  were  about  "  to  meet  with 
Macbeth,**  —  the  narrative  of  Macbeth*8 
prowess  in  the  second  scene,  and  the  reso- 
lution of  Duncan  to  create  him  Thane  of 
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Oftwdor,  would  haT«  I>mii  eompimtiTely 
pokitkM.  The  ten  liMs  of  the  iint  WHdi- 
scene  g^re  th«  kejMsote  of  the  tnged J.  They 
take  US  oot  of  the  oeiuM  of  oidinuy  life; 
they  tell  US  there  is  to  he  a  ''rapematunl 
solidtiiig;**  they  show  iieAtttwn  are  entering 
into  the  empire  of  the  nmeal,  and  that  the 
circle  of  the  magician  ii  la  he  diavm  aboot 
MS,  When  tiie  Witches ''meet  again,**  their 
agency  hee<»nes  more  dear.  There  diey  axn, 
again  muttering  of  their  nncouth  spells,  In 
language  irhich  sounds  neither  of  eaiih  nor 
hearen.  Fortunate  are  these  who  have  never 
seen  the  stage-vitches  of  Macbeth,  hag^-like 
forms,  with  beards  and  brooms,  singing 
D*ATenant*s  travestie  of  8hakspere*s  lyrics, 
to  music,  fine  and  solemn  indeed,  hut 
which  is  utterly  inadequate  to  express  the 
Shaksperean  idea,  as  it  does  not  fdlow  the 
Shaksperean  words.  Fortunate  are  they ;  for, 
without  the  stage  recollections,  they  may 
picture  to  themsdyes  beings  whose  ''diaiacter 
consists  in  the  imaginatire  disconnected  from 
the  good ;  the  shadowy  obscure  and  fearfiilly 
anomalous  of  phyncal  nature,  the  lawless  of 
human  nature,— elemental  avengers  without 
sex  or  kin.***  The  sto^^^witehes  of 'Macbeth' 
are  not  much  elevated  above  the  Witch  of 
Edmonton  of  Rowley  and  Ddcker— '^^  tho 
plain  traditional  old-woman  witch  of  our 
ancestors;  poor,  deformed,  and  ignorant; 
the  terror  of  villages,  herself  amenaUe  to  a 
justice.**  Charles  Lamb  (from  whom  we 
quote  these  words)  has,  with  his  accustomed 
discrimination,  also  shown  the  essential 
differences  between  the  witches  of  Shakspere 
and  the  witdies  of  Middleton:  ''These 
(Middleton's)  are  creatures  to  whom  man  or 
woman  plotting  some  dire  mischief  might 
resort  for  occasional  consultation.  Those 
originate  deeds  of  blood,  and  begin  bad 
impulses  to  men.  From  the  moment  that 
their  eyes  first  meet  with  Maebedi,  he  is 
spell-bound.  That  meeting  sways  his  destiny. 
He  can  never  break  the  fiuwination.  Tliese 
witches  hurt  the  body;  those  have  power 
over  the  soul.**t  But  the  witches  of  the 
stage   'Macbeth'  are  Middleton's  witdMs, 

*  Coleridgt*!'  Literary  R«auini/  toL  IL  p.  288. 
f  '  Spediuciu   of  English   DnmBtic  PocU.*  rot   L 
p.  187. 


and  not  Shakspcre*s;  and  they  mag  Middle- 
ton's  lyrics,  as  stolen  by  I>'Avnnuit»  hni 
they  are  not  8hafcspare*s  Ijries.  Tho«iteh« 
of  Shakspesn  essentially  belong  to  tfaanetiott. 
F^rom  the  moment  they  ^x^JAwt 

"A  dnm,  adnm: 
Maebetii  doth  eome," 
all  their  powers  are  bent  up  to  Hn  neoosn- 
plishment  of  his  ruin.    Shakspere  gires  us 
no  choruses  of 


I 


« 


We  dance  to  the  echoes  of  our  fset  ;* 


and 

**  We  fly  by  night  'mongat  troops  of  spyita." 
He  makes  the  superstition  tell  upon  the 
action  of  the  tragedy,  and  not  a  jot  further ; 
and  thus  he  makes  the  superstition  hannonize 
with  the  action,  and  prepare  us  for  its  fatal 
progress  and  consummation.  It  was  an  effect 
of  his  unequalled  skill  to  render  the  super- 
stition essentially  poetical  When  we  hear 
in  imagination  the  drum  upon  that,  wild 
heath,  and  see  the  victorious  generals  in  the 
"proper  temperament  for  generating  or 
receiving  superstitious  impressions,*' {  we 
connect  with  these  poetical  situations  the 
lofty  bearing  of  the  "  imperfect  qteakers," 
and  the  loftier  words  of  the  "prophetic 
greeting:" 

"AU  haU,  Maebeth!  haU  to  thee,  thane  of 
OUmis! 

AU  hail,  Macbeth  1  hail  to  thee,  thane  of 
Cawdor  I 

All  hail,  Macbeth  f  that  shslt  be  king  here- 
after* 

It  is  the  romance  of  this  situation  which 
throws  its  charm  over  the  subsequent  hor- 
rors of  the  realization  of  the  proj^ecy,  and 
keeps  the  whole  drama  within  the  limits 
which  separate  tragedy  from  the  '  Newgate 
Calendar.*  If  some  Tate  had  laid  his  hand 
upon  'Macbeth,*  as  upon  ' Lear*  (for  D*Ave- 
nant,  who  did  manufacture  it  into  something 
which  up  to  the  time  of  Quin  was  played  as 
Shakspere*s,  had  yet  a  smack  of  the  poet  in 
him) — if  some  matter-of-fact  word-monger 
had  thought  it  good  service  to  "  the  rising 
generation  "  to  get  rid  of  the  Witches,  and 
had  given  the  usurper  and  his  wife  only 
their  ambition  to  stimulate  their  actions^  he 
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wo«]d  hare  produced  a  Qawgo  BmiiwqU  in- 
ataad  of  a  Macbeik 

U  if  iipen  the  diffenni  reception  of  the 
AKpetBataial  iafliiaiioe»  ptoeeediag  out  of 
tlie  diffweiit  eonstitutioB  of  their  iiiiiid% 
by  which  we  muei  appreciate  the  etriking 
diifiMWiioes  in  the  duuractcts  of  Macbeth, 
Banqno,  and  Jmdj  Macbeth.  These  are  the 
three  who  are  the  sole  recipients  of  the  pro- 
phet of  the  Witches ;  and  this  oonsidera- 
tioB,  as  a  appears  to  us,  suist  determine  all 
that  has  been  said  upon  the  question 
whether  Macbeth  was  or  was  not  a  braye 
man.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  bntvery 
when  he  was'  acting  under  the  force  of  his 
own  will.  In  the  contest  with  ^  the  merci- 
less Macdonwald"  he  was  ^*  yalour  s  minion.'* 
In  that  with  ''Norway  himself"  he  was 
''BeBona's  bridegroom.**  But  when  he  en- 
countered the  Witches,  and  his  will  was  laid 
prostrate  under  a  bdief  in  destiny,  there 
was  a  new  principle  introduced  into  his 
mind.  His  self-possession  and  his  self-re- 
liance were  gone : — 

^  Good  sir,  why  do  yoa  start ;  and  seem  io  fiear 
Things  thsi  do  soond  so  fiktrf 

But  he  yet  depended  upon  his  reason.  With 
marrellous  art  Shakspere  at  this  moment 
throws  on  the  straw  which  is  to  break  the 
camel's  back  :-^ 

«  The  thsne  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman;  and,  to  be  king, 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 
Ko  more  than  to  be  Cawdor." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  knows  he  is  Cawdor  :— 

"  Olamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor : 
The  greatest  is  behind." 

But  Banquo  receives  the  partial  consumma- 
tion of  the  prophecy  with  an  unsubdued 
mind:— 

**  Oftentimes,  to  win  ns  to  onr  harm, 
The  instraments  of  da^neas  tell  us  truths ; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence." 

The  will  of  Banquo  refiises  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  prophecy.  The  will  of  Macbeth 
becomes  the  accomplice  of  the  *^  instruments 
of  darkncs^**  and  is  subdued  to  their  pur- 
poses:— 


"  Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature?" 

And  then  comes  the  refage  of  every  man 
of  unfixm  mind  upon  whom  temptation  is 
laid:— 

^If  ohanoe  will  have  me  king,  why,  ehanee 
may  crown  me, 
WitfaoBt  my  stir." 

If  he  had  opposed  the  chance,  he  would 
have  been  safe  ;  but  his  will  was  prostrate 
before  the  chance,  and  he  perished.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  faint  battle  had 
been  fought  between  his  principle  and  his 
''black  and  deep  desires**  when  he  saw  some- 
thing to  "o*er-leap**  even  beyond  the  life  of 
Duncan, — "  the  prince  of  Cumberland.**  In 
the  conflict  of  his  mind  it  is  evident  that  he 
communicates  to  his  wife  the  promises  of 
those  who  "have  more  in  them  than  mortal 
knowledge,**  not  only  that  she  might  not 
lose  the  "dues  of  rejoicing,**  but  that  he 
might  have  some  power  to  rely  upon  stronger 
than  his  own  wilL  He  was  not  deceived 
there.  It  is  clear  that  Lady  Macbeth  had 
no  reliance  upon  the  prophecy  working  out 
itself  She  had  no  belief  that  chance  would 
make  him  king  without  his  stir : — 

"  Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor;  and  ahalt  be 
What  thou  art  promised." 

It  was  not  thou  mayst  be,  or  thou  wilt  be, 
but  thou  thaU  be.  The  only  fear  she  had 
was  of  his  nature.  She  would  "  catch  the 
nearest  way."  She  instantly  saw  that  way. 
The  .prophecy  was  to  her  nothing  but  as  it 
regarded  the  effect  to  be  produced  upon  him 
who  would  not  play  falser  and  yet  would 
wrongly  win.  All  that  is  coming  is  clear 
before  her,  through  the  foroe  of  her  will  :— 

"The  raven  himself  is  hoane 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements." 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Macbeth,  the  breathless 
rapidity  with  which  she  subjects  him  to  her 
resolve  is  one  of  the  most  ai^[MJling  things 
iit  the  whole  drama.  Her  tremendous  will 
is  the  real  destiny  which  subjugates  his  in- 
decision.   Not  a  word  of  question  or  expla- 
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nation!     She  aalutes  him  m  Glamifl  and 
Cawdor,  and 

Qreater  than  both,  by  the  all-bail  hereafter." 


ttt 


This  is  the  sole  allusion  to  the  weird  sisters. 
*<  We  will  speak  further/'  seals  his  &te. 

Here  then,  up  to  this  point,  we  have  the 
supernatural  influence  determining  the  pro- 
gress of  the  action  with  a  precipitation 
which  in  itself  appears  almost  supenatural ; 
and  yet  it  is  in  itself  strictly  consonant  to 
nature.  It  works  in  and  through  human 
passions  and  feelings.  It  works  through  un- 
belief as  well  as  through  belief.  It  per- 
yades  the  entire  action,  whether  in  its  repose 
or  in  its  tumult.  When  ''the  heavens* 
breath  smells  wooingly  **  in  Macbeth's  castle, 
we  feel  that  it  is  as  treacherous  to  the 
''gentle  senses"  of  Duncan  as  the  blandish- 
ments of  his  hostess ;  and  that  this  calm  is 
but  the  prelude  to  that  "  unruly*'  night  which 
is  to  follow,  with  its  "lamentings"  and  its 
"  strange  screams  of  death."  But  this  is  a 
part  of  the  poetry  of  the  action,  which 
keeps  the  horror  within  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed by  a  high  art  The  beautiful  adap- 
tation of  the  characters  to  the  action  con- 
stitutes a  higher  essential  of  the  poetry. 
The  last  scene  of  the  flrst  act,  where  Mac- 
beth marshals  before  him  the  uconidary  con- 
sequences of  the  meditated  crime,  and  the 
secondary  arguments  against  its  commission, 
— all  the  while  forgetting  that  the  real 
question  is  that  of  the  one  step  from  inno- 
cence into  guilt, — and  where  all  these  pru- 
dential considerations  are  at  once  over^ 
whelmed  by  a  guilty  energy  which  despises 
as  well  as  renounces  them, — that  scene  is 
indeed  more  terrible  to  us  than  the  assas- 
sination scene  ;  for  it  shows  us  how  men  fall 
through  their  own  weakness  and  the  bad 
strength  of  others.  But  in  all  this  we  see 
the  deep  philosophy  of  the  poet, — ^his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human 
action,  derived  perhaps  from  his  experience 
of  every-day  crime  and  folly,  but  lifted  into 
the  highest  poetry  by  his  marvellous  imagi- 
nation. We  know  that  after  this  the  scene 
of  the  murder  must  come.  All  the  pre- 
paratory incidents  are  poetical.  The  moon 
is  down ;  Banquo  and  Fleanoe  walk  by  torch- 


light ;  the  servants  are  moving  to  rest ; 
M^beth  is  alone.  He  sees  "  the  air-drawn 
dagger"  which  leads  him  to  Duncan ;  he  is 
still  under  the  influence  of  some  power 
stronger  than  his  will ;  he  is  beset  with  false 
creations ;  his  imagination  u  excited ;  he 
moves  to  bloodshed  amidst  a  crowd  of  poeti- 
cal images,  with  which  his  mind  dallies,  as 
it  were,  in  its  agony.  Half  frantic  he  has 
done  the  deed.  His  passion  must  now  have 
vent.  It  rushes  like  a  torrent  over  the  calm- 
ness which  his  wife  opposes  to  it.  His  terrors 
embody  themselves  in  gushing  descriptions 
of  those  fearful  voices  that  rang  in  the  mur- 
derer's ears.  Reproaches  and  taunts  have 
now  no  power  over  him : — 

"1 11  go  no  more: 
1  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done; 
Look  on  't  again,  I  dare  not*' 

It  is  impossible,  we  apprehend,  for  the  poet 
to  have  more  clearly  indicated  the  mode  in 
which  he  meant  to  contrast  the  characters 
of  Macbeth  and  his  wife  than  in  the  scene 
before  us.  It  is  a  mistake  to  characterise 
the  intellect  of  Lady  Macbeth  as  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  of  her  husband.  Her  force 
of  character  was  stronger,  because  her  in- 
tellect was  less.  She  wanted  that  higher 
power  which  he  possessed — the  power  of 
imagination.  She  hears  no  noises  in  that 
terrible  hour  but  the  scream  of  the  owl  and 
the  cry  of  the  crickets.    To  her, 

"  The  sleeping,  and  the  dead. 
Are  but  as  pictures." 

In  her  view 

**  A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed." 

We  believe  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
necessities  of  a  theatrical  representation, 
Shakspere  would  never  have  allowed  it  to 
have  been  supposed  that  a  visible  ghost  was 
presented  in  the  banquet-scene.  It  is  to  him 
who  saw  the  dagger,  and  heard  the  voices 
cry  "  sleep  no  more,"  and  who  exclaimed 

"  Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  fW>m  my  hand]" — 

it  is  to  him  alone  that  the  spectral  appear- 
ances of  that  "solemn  supper"  are  visible. 
Are  they  not  then  the  forms  only  of  his 
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imagination  ?  The  partner  of  his  guilt,  who 
looked  upon  the  great  crime  only  as  a 
business  of  necessity, — ^who  would  have  com- 
mitted it  herself  but  for  one  touch  of  feeling, 
confessed  only  to  herself, — 

**  Had  he  not  resembled 
My  fitther  as  he  slept  I  had  done  %'*— 

who  had  before  disclaimed  even  the  tenderest 
feelings  of  a  mother  if  they  had  stood 
between  her  and  her  puipose, — she  sees  no 
spectre,  because  her  obdurate  will  cannot 
coexist  with  the  imagination  which  produces 
the  terror  and  remorse  of  her  husband.  It  is 
scarcely  the  "towering  braveiy  of  her  mind,"* 
in  the  right  sense  of  the  word :  it  is  some- 
thing lower  than  courage ;  it  is  the  absence 
of  impressibility :  the  tenacious  adherence  to 
one  dominant  passion  constitutes  her  force  of 
character. 

As  Macbeth  leoedes  from  his  original 
nature  under  the  influence  of  his  fears  and 
his  superstitions,  he  becomes,  of  necessity,  a 
lower  creature.  It  is  the  natural  course  of 
guilt.  The  ^  brave  Macbeth"  changes  to  a 
counterfeiter  of  passions,  a  hypocrite, — 

"  Oh,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fiiry. 
That  I  did  kUl  them.* 

He  descends  not  only  to  the  hire  of  mur- 
derers, but  to  the  slander  of  his  friend  to 
stimulate  their  revenge.  But  his  tempera- 
ment is  still  that  of  which  poets  are  made. 
In  his  murderous  purposes  he  is  still  imagi- 
native : — 

"  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloistei'd  flight;  ere,  to  black  Hecate's 

summons, 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal, 
There  shall  be  done  a  deed  of  dreadful  note." 

It  is  this  condition  of  Macbeth*s  mind  which, 
we  must  again  repeat,  limits  and  mitigates 
the  horror  of  the  tragedy.  After  the  tumult 
of  the  banquet-scene  the  imagination  of 
Macbeth  again  overbears  (as  it  did  after  the 
murder)  the  force  of  the  will  in  Lady 
Macbeth.  It  appears  to  us  that  her  taunts 
and  reproaches  are  only  ventured  upon  by 
her  when  his  excitement  is  beginning.  After 

•  Mn.  Jamcton. 


it  has  ran  its  tenific  course,  and  the  frighted 
guests  have  departed,  and  the  guilty  man 
mutters  "it  will  have  blood,"  then  is  her 
intellectual  energy  utterly  helpless  before 
his  higher  passion.  Mrs.  Jameson  says  of 
this  remarkable  scene,  "  A  few  words  of  sub- 
missive reply  to  his  questions,  and  an  entreaty 
to  seek  repose,  are  all  she  permits  herself  to 
utter.  There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  and  ten- 
derness in  this  silence  which  has  always 
affected  me  beyond  expression."  Is  it  sub- 
mission ?  Is  it  tenderness  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
the  lower  energy  in  subjection  to  the  higher? 
Her  intellect  has  lost  its  anchorage ;  but  his 
imagination  is  about  to  receive  a  new  stimu- 
lant:— 

**  I  will  to-morrow 
(And  betimes  I  will)  unto  the  weird  sisters : 
More  shall  they  speak;  for  now  I  am  bent  to 

know, 
By  the  worst  means,  the  wont." 

"  He  has  by  guilt  torn  himself  live-asunder 
from  nature,  and  is  therefore  himself  in  a 
preternatural  state:  no  wonder,  then,  that 
he  is  inclined  to  superstition,  and  faith  in 
the  unknown  of  signs  and  tokens,  and  super- 
human agencies."  Coleridge  thus  notices  the 
point  of  action  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Macbeth 
was  inclined  to  superstition  before  the  guilt, 
and  that  his  faith  in  superhuman  agencies 
went  far  to  produce  the  guilt  From  this 
moment,  however,  his  guilt  is  bolder,  and  his 
will  more  obdurate ;  his  supernatural  know- 
ledge stands  in  the  place  of  reflection  and 
caution.  He  believes  in  it,  and  yet  he  will  do 
something  beyond  the  belief.  He  is  told  to 
"  beware  Macduff ;"  but  he  is  also  told  that 
"  none  of  woman  bom  shall  harm  Macbeth." 
How  does  he  reconcile  this  contrary  belief? — 

"  Then  live,  Macduff:  What  need  I  tear  of  thee? 
But  yet  1 11  make  aasuranoe  double  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  &te:  thou  shalt  not  live; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  It  lies, 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder." 

And  then  comes  the  other  prophecy  of 
safety : — 

*  "  Macbeth  shall  never  vanqaish'd  be,  until 
Great  Bimam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  Mm." 
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])oef  U  produce  tzaaquillit j  ]    All  bijond  is 
dofpenlion: — 

** M€ub,  Saw  7<m  the  weird  eistenl 
Len,  Ne^  m  j  leid. 

Mmdk  Game  thej  not  bj  yool 
Zeik  Nov  i*deed»  sy  leid. 

Madk  InliBcted  be  the  air  wheieon  th^ 
ride; 
And  daiim*d  aU  thoas  that  troat  them !— I  did 

hear 
The  galloping  of  horse:  Who  was 't  came  by  1 
Xen.  T  ia  two  or  threi^  mj  lord,  that  bring 
you  word, 
Kacduff  is  fled  to  England. 
Madt.  Fled  to  England] 

Len.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Macb.  Time,  thou  anticipat'at  my  dread 
exploits: 
The  flighty  purpose  nerer  is  o'ertook. 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it:  From  this  mo- 
ment^ 
The  yery  firrtliags  of  my  heart  shall  be 
Thefirsttingaofmyhaad.    Anderennow, 
To  crown  my  thoeghtswith  act%  be  ittbonglit 

and  done: 
The  castle  of  MaoduflT I  will  surprise; 
Seise  upon  Fife;  give  to  the  edge  o*  the 

sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  him  in  his  line.** 


The  xotrUmtion  nhitk  fislls  nspom  Lady 
ICacbeih  is  pcodady  that  which  is  fitted  to 
her  guilt.  The  powerful  vill  is  subjected  to 
the  domination  of  her  own  imperfect  senses. 
Wo  cannot  dwell  upoA  bar  terrible  pnniab<* 
mont.  There  can  be  nothing  beyond  the 
agony  of 

"  Here  'a  the  smell  of  the  blood  still :  all  the 
perfhmes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little 
hand." 

The  Tengeance  falls  more  gently  on  Macbeth ; 
for  be  is  in  activity ;  he  is  still  confident  in 
prophetic  securities.  The  contemplative 
melancholy  which,  however,  occasionally 
comes  over  him  in  the  last  struggle  is  still 
true  to  the  poetry  of  bis  character: — 

**  Seyton ! — I  am  sick  at  heart 
When  I  behold— Seyton,  I  say !— This  push 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 
I  have  liv'd  long  enough:  my  way  of  Uh 
Is  &llen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf: 


And  that  whi^  ahovld  aoaompaay  eld  ^gs^ 
As  honour,  leve,  obedience^  tioopa  of  friends^ 
I  must  not  look  to  have;  hnX,  la  their  stead, 
Cuaaa  not  loody  but  deep^  mouth-honoQj^ 

breath. 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fidn  deny,  and 

dare  not." 

This  passage,  and  the  subsequent  one  of 

"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  space  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death," — 

tell  us  of  something  bigber  and  better  in  his 
character  than  the  assassin  and  the  usurper. 
He  was  the  victim  of  "  the  equivocation  of 
the  fiend  ;**  and  be  has  paid  a  fearful  penalty 
for  bis  belief.  The  final  avenging  is  a  com- 
passionate one,  for  be  dies  a  warrior*s 
death: — 

•  I  wUl  not  yield. 
To  kiss  the  ground  befote  young  Malcolm's 

feet, 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  ffimam  wood  be  ^eme  to  Dimsiiiaiie^ 
And  thoo  oppe^d,  being  of  no  womaa  bom. 
Yet  I  will  try  the  U«t:  Before  iny  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  ahieUL" 

The  prindple  which  we  have  thus  so  im- 
perfectly attempted  to  exhibit,  as  the  leading 
characteristic  of  this  glorious  tragedy,  is, 
without  doubt,  that  which  constitutes  the 
essential  difierence  between  a  work  of  the 
highest  genius  and  a  work  of  mediocrity. 
Without  power — by  which  we  here  especially 
mean  the  ability  to  produce  strong  excite- 
ment by  the  display  of  scenes  of  horror — no 
poet  of  the  highest  order  was  ever  made ; 
but  this  alone  does  not  make  suck  a  poet. 
If  he  is  called  upon  to  present  such  scenes, 
they  must,  even  in  their  most  striking  forms, 
be  associated  with  the  beautiful.  The  pre- 
eminence of  bis  art  in  this  particular  can 
alone  prevent  them  affecting  the  imagination 
beyond  the  limits  of  pleasurable  emotion. 
To  keep  within  these  limits,  and  yet  to 
preserve  all  tbe  energy  which  results  from 
the  power  of  dealing  with  the  terrible  apart 
from  the  beautiful,  belongs  to  few  that  the 
world  has  seen :  to  Shakspere  it  belongs 
surpassingly. 
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CHAPTER  I.     , 
A  WIKTBE'S  TALE. 


Ws  ksra  m  odaftmi  o£  ike  <  WiiiA«r*t  Tali* 
priof  to  iha*  of  the  £slio  o£  16S3;  nor  vaf  it 
entersd  uym  tho  ngutert  of  the  Statumen* 
Oonpaay  prarioos  to  the  entij  by  the  pro- 
prieton  of  the  folio.  The  origiaal  text, 
which  is  £tided  into  acts  and  scenei^  is 
remarkably  correct 

Chalmers  has  assigned  the  '  Winter's  Tale* 
to  1601.    The  play  contuns  this  passage  :— 

*  If  I  eooM  ibid  example 
Of  liioMMidB  that  had  stradc  anointed 
And  fleuish'd  aftsr,  I'd  not  dot:  but 

net 
Let  TlUainy  iteelf  feisMarX" 

^^These  lines,"  sayv  Ghafanen,  ^wtn  catted 
ftrth  by  the  ooeasion  of  the  oanipiraey  of 
Bsaoz.'*  «No,"  says  Ifalone^  "<  these  lines 
could  never  hare  been  intended  Ibr  the  ear 
of  her  who  had  deprived  the  Queen  of  Seots 
ofherlife.  To  thesenofMaiythieyoeuldnot 
but  haye  been  agreeable.'*  Upon  this  ground 
he  assigned  the  comedy  to  1604.  There  is  a 
third  critic^  of  miush  higher  acuteneas  than 
the  greater  number  of  those  who  haye  given 
ns  speculations  on  the  chronology  of  Shak- 
spore's  plays,— we  mean  Horace  Walpole, 
whose  ooiyecture  is  so  ingenions  and  amusing 
that  we  c^py  it  without  abridgment:-^ 

"The  *Whttei^s'hde'  may  be  ranked  among 
the  histerie  plays  of  Shakspero,  though  not  one 
of  his  numerous  erities  and  eenunentaton  hare 
disooverad  the  drift  of  11  It  was  certainly 
intended  (in  oompliment  to  Qaeen  Bliabeth) 
as  an  indiroet  apology  for  her  mother,  Anne 
Bolajn.  The  address  of  the  poet  appears  no- 
whero  to  more  advantage.  The  soljeet  was  toe 
driicate  to  be  exhibited  on  the  stage  without  a 
veil;  and  it  was  too  recent^  and  touched  the 
queen  too  neariy ,  for  the  baid  to  have  ventured 


so  home  an  allusion  on  any  ether  ground  than 
compliment  The  unreseoaable  jealousy  of 
Leonte%  and  his  violent  conduct  in  consequence, 
foim  a  true  portnut  of  Heniy  YIII.,  who  gene- 
nUy  made  the  Uw  the  engine  of  his  boisterous 
passions.  Not  only  the  general  plan  of  the 
stoiy  is  most  applicable,  but  sevenl  pasasges 
ere  so  maiked  that  they  touch  the  real  histoiy 
nearer  than  the  fable.    Hermione  on  her  trial, 

'For  honour, 
"T  is  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 
And  only  that  I  stand  for.' 

This  seems  to  he  taken  from  the  very  letter  of 
Anne  Belsyn  to  the  king  before  her  execution, 
where  ahe  pleads  for  the  infant  prinoess  his 
daughter.  Kamilliua^  the  young  prince,  an 
unnecessary  character,  dies  in  his  infancy;  but 
it  confirms  the  allusion,  ss  Queen  Anne,  before 
Elizabeth,  bore  a  stiH-bom  son.  But  the  most 
striking  passage,  and  which  had  nothing  to  do 
in  the  tngedy  but  as  it  pictured  Eliabeth,  Ui 
where  Paulina,  describing  the  new-born  princesa, 
snd  her  likeness  to  her  Either,  s^rs^  '8keha»  Me 
very  trick  €fhi»  frown,*  There  is  one  sentence, 
Indeed,  so  spplkahla  both  to  EUaaheth  and  her 
iithsi;  that  Ishoaldnaqpeet  the  poet  iMarted  it 
after  her  death.  £aaUna»  apeakang  of  the  chiUI, 
talk  the  king— 

"Tisyeum: 
And  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your 

charge. 
So  like  yon,  't  la  the  worse.* 

The  'Winter's Tale'  was  therefbae  in  reality  a 
Seoond  Part  of  '  Henry  YIIL' " 

Plausible  as  this  may  appear,  the  coi^ecture 
iaUs  to  the  ground  when  we  consider  that 
Shakspeia  adopted  all  that  part  of  the  plot 
of  this  comedy  which  relates  to  the  ''nn- 
reasoaablo  jealonqr  of  Leontes  **  irom  a  novel 
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of  which  we  hsTo  an  edition  as  early  aa  1568. 
Robert  Qreene,  the  anther  of  'Pandoeio^* 
conld  scarcely  have  intended  his  stoxy  aa 
''a  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth**  and  a 
^  true  portrait  of  Henry  YIIIV  for  he  makes 
the  jealous  king  of  his  novel  tenninate  his 
career  with  suicide.  In  truth,  as  we  have 
sometimes  infened,  questions  such  as  this 
are  very  pretty  conundrums^  and  worthy  to 
be  cherished  as  the  amusement  of  elderly 
gentlemen  who  have  outUved  their  relish  for 
early  sports,  and  leave  to  others  who  are  less 
careful  of  their  dignity  to 

"  Play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys." 

Beyond  this  they  are  for  the  most  part 
worthless. 

In  the  absence  of  any  satis&ctory  internal 
evidence  of  the  date  of  this  comedy,  beyond 
that  furnished  by  the  general  character  of 
the  language  and  versification,  it  was  at 
length  pointed  out  by  Malone  that  an  entry 
in  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henxy  Herbert, 
Master  of  the  Revels  in  1623,  mentions  **  an 
old  play  called  'Winter*s  Tale,*  formerly 
allowed  of  by  Sir  George  Bucke  and  likewise 
by  me.**  Sir  George  Bucke  first  exercised 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  Revels  in  1610. 
The  play,  therefore,  could  not  have  been 
earlier  than  this  year;  and  Mr.  Collier  has 
produced  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was 
acted  in  1611.  We  have  again  to  refer  to 
^a  book  of  plays,  and  notes  thereof  for 
oommon  policy**  kept  by  Dr.  Symon  Foxman, 
and  discovered  some  few  yean  ago  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Forman  nw  the '  Winter's 
Tale*  acted  on  the  16th  of  May,  1611,  at 
Shakspere*s  theatre,  the  Globe.  It  was  most 
probably  then  a  new  play;  for  he  is  very 
minute  in  his  description  of  the  plot 

"Observe  there  how  Leontcs,  King  of  Sicilia, 
was  overcome  with  jealousy  of  his  wife  with  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  his  friend,  that  came  to  see 
him;  and  how  he  contrived  his  death,  and  would 
have  had  his  cupbearer  to  have  poisoned  him, 
who  gave  the  King  of  Bohemia  warning  thereof, 
and  fled  with  him  to  Bohemia. 

"  Remember,  also,  how  he  sent  to  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  and  the  answer  of  Apollo  that  she  was 
guiltleas,  and  that  the  king  was  jealous,  Ac,  and 
how,  except  the  child  was  found  again  that 


kwt,  the  king  sfaoold  die  without  lasae;  ibr  the 
child  waa  carried  into  Bohemia,  and  there  laid 
in  a  forest^  and  broos^t  up  by  a  shepherd.  And 
the  King  of  Bohemia's  son  married  thai  wench, 
and  how  they  fled  into  Sidlta  to  Leontea;  and 
the  shepherd  having  showed  the  letter  to  the 
nobleman  whom  Leonies  sent^  it  was  that  child, 
and  by  the  jewels  found  about  her  she  waa 
known  to  be  Leonteir  daughter,  and  was  then 
sixteen  yean  old. 

**  Remember,  also,  the  rogue  that  came  in  all 
tattered,  like  Coll  Pipm,  and  how  he  feigned 
him  sick  and  to  have  been  robbed  of  all  he  had, 
and  how  he  eoaened  the  poor  man  of  all  his 
mon^,  and  after  eame  to  the  sheep^hear  with  a 
pedlaf  s  pack,  and  there  cozened  them  again  of 
all  their  money.  And  how  he  changed  ^parel 
with  the  King  of  Bohemia's  son,  and  then  how 
he  turned  oourtier,  Ac 

"Beware  of  trasting  feigned  b^gan  or 
iiiwning  fellows."* 

The  novel  of  Robert  Greene,  called  ^Pan- 
dosto,*  and  <The  HisUny  of  Bonatua  and 
Fasnii%*  which  Shakspere  undoubtedly  fol- 
lowed, with  very  few  important  deviationa, 
in  the  construction  of  the  plot  of  his  '  Winter*a 
Tale,*  is  a  small  book,  occupying  fifty-nine 
pages  in  the  rqnint^  with  an  Introdudory 
Notice  by  Mr.  Oolliert.  It  was  a  work  of 
extraordinary  popularity,  there  beii^fourteen 
editions  known  to  exist.  Of  the  nature  of 
Shakspere*s  obligations  to  this  work,  Mr. 
Collier  thus  justly  speaks: — 

"  Robert  Greene  was  a  man  who  possessed  all 
the  advantages  of  education :  he  was  a  gndnate 
of  both  Universities — ^he  was  skilled  in  ancient 
learning  and  in  modem  languages — ^he  had, 
besides,  a  prolific  imagination,  a  lively  and 
elegant  fimcy,  and  a  grace  of  expression  rarely 
exceeded;  yet»  let  any  person  well  acquainted 
with  the  'Wintei's  Tale'  read  the  novel  of 
'  Pandosto,'  upon  which  it  was  founded,  and  he 
will  be  stniek  at  once  with  the  vast  preeminence 
of  Shakespeare,  and  with  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  he  has  converted  materials  supplied  by 
another  to  his  own  use.  The  bare  outline  of 
the  story  (with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare's 
miraculous  conclusion)  is  nearly  the  same  in 
both;  but  thia  is  all  they  have  in  common,  and 
Shakespeare   may  be   said   to   have  aeaieely 

*  '  New  Partlculan/  p.  90. 
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adopted  a  nngle  |dnt  for  his  de80iipUoiis»  or 
a  line  for  his  dialogue ;  while  in  point  of  paerion 
and  lentimeni  Qieene  is  odld,  foimal,  and 
artificial — the  reiy  opposite  of  eTer3rthing  in 
Skakespeare." 

Without  wearying  the  reader  with  any 
veiy  eztensiYe  comparisons  of  the  noTel  and 
the  drama,  we  shall  run  through  the  pro- 
duction of  Greene,  to  which  our  great  poet 
has  incidentally  imparted  a  real  interest. 

^In  the  country  of  Bohemia,**  says  the 
norel,  ^  there  reigned  a  king  called  Pimdosto.'* 
The  <  Leontes*  of  Shakspere  is  the  'Ptodoeto' 
of  Qreene.  The  Polixenes  of  the  play  is 
Egistus  in  the  noyel  :— 

"It  so  happened  that  Egistos,  King  of  Sieilia, 
who  in  his  yonth  had  been  brought  up  with 
Pandoato,  desirous  to  show  that  neither  tract  of 
time  nor  distance  of  place  could  Hlmtniah  their 
former  fnendship^  provided  a  navy  of  ships,  and 
sailed  into  Bohemia  to  visit  his  old  friend  and 
companion." 

Here,  then,  we  hare  the  scene  of  the  action 
reyeised.  The  jealous  king  is  of  Bohemia, 
—his  injured  friend  of  Sidlia.  But  the 
visitor  MtZf  into  Bohemia.  The  wife  of  Pan- 
dosto  is  Bellaria;  and  they  hare  a  young  son 
called  Garinter.  Pandosto  becomes  jealous, 
slowly,  and  by  degrees;  and  there  is  at  least 
some  want  of  caution  in  the  queen  to  justify 
it:— 

"  BeUaria  noting  in  Sgistus  a  princely  and 
boontifnl  mind,  adorned  with  sundry  and  ex- 
cellent qnalitiesy  and  Sg^ns  finding  in  her  a 
virtuous  and  courteous  disposition,  there  grew 
such  a  secret  uniting  of  their  affections,  that  the 
one  could  not  well  be  without  the  company  of 
the  other." 

The  great  author  of  'OtheUo*  would  not 
deal  with  jealousy  after  this  fashion.  He 
had  already  produced  that  immortal  portrait 

'*  Of  one^  not  easily  jealous,  but»  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme." 

He  had  now  to  exhibit  the  distractions  of  a 
mind  to  which  jealousy  was  natiye ;  to  d^ict 
the  terrible  access  of  passion,  uprooting  in 
a  moment  all  deliberation,  all  reason,  all 


gentleness.    The  instant  the  idea  enters  the 
mind  of  Leontes  the  passion  is  at  its  height : — 

"I   have   tremor  cordis  on  me: — ^my  heart 
danceB." 

Very  different  is  the  jealous  king  of  Greene : — 

"These  and  such-like  doubtful  thoughts,  a 
long  Hme  smothering  in  his  stomach,  began  at 
last  to  kindle  in  his  mind  a  secret  mistrust, 
which,  increased  by  suspicion,  grew  at  last  to  a 
flaming  jealousy  tliat  so  tormented  him  as  he 
could  take  no  rest" 

Coleridge  has  described  the  jealousy  of  Lo- 
ontes  with  incomparable  truth  of  analysis: — 

"  The  idea  of  this  delightful  drama  is  a  genuine 
jealousy  of  disposition,  and  it  should  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  Uie  perusal  of  'Othello,' 
which  is  the  direct  contrast  of  it  in  every 
particular.  For  jealousy  is  a  vice  of  tlie  mind, 
a  culpable  tendency  of  the  temper,  having 
certain  well-known  and  well-defined  effects  and 
concomitants,  all  of  which  are  visible  in  Leontes, 
and,  I  boldly  say,  not  one  of  which  marks  its 
presence  in  Othello, — such  as,  first,  an  excit- 
ability by  the  most  inadequate  causes,  and  an 
eagerness  to  snatch  at  proo&;  secondly,  a  grosa- 
ness  of  conception,  and  a  disposition  to  degrade 
the  object  of  the  passion  by  sensual  ftncies  and 
images;  thirdly,  a  sense  of  shame  of  his  own 
feelings  exhibited  in  a  solitary  moodiness  of 
humour,  snd  yet,  from  the  violence  of  the  passion, 
forced  to  utter  itself,  and  therefore  catching 
occasions  to  case  the  mind  by  ambiguities, 
equivoques,  by  talking  to  those  who  cannot,  and 
who  are  known  not  to  be  able  to,  understand 
what  is  said  to  them, — ^in  short,  by  soliloquy  in 
the  form  of  dialogue,  and  hence  a  confiised, 
broken,  and  fragmentary  manner;  fourthly,  a 
dread  of  vulgar  ridicule,  as  distinct  from  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  or  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty; 
and  lastly,  and  immediately  consequent  on  this, 
a  spirit  of  selfish  vindictiveness."* 

The  action  of  the  novel  and  that  of  the 
drama  continue  in  a  pretty  equal  course. 
Pandosto  tampers  with  his  cupbearer,  Franion, 
to  poison  Egistus ;  and  the  cupbearer,  terri- 
fied at  the  fearful  commission,  reveals  ihe 
design  to  the  object  of  his  master*s  hatred. 
Eventually  they  escape  together : — 

"Egistus,  fearing  that  delay   might  breed 
*  '  LSUtnj  Rmilnt/  voL  U. 
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dngsr,  tad  williBg  tJMt  the  gnu  BlMald  nai  be 

ent  from  mider  his  liset^  takjag  beg  and  baggiige* 
by  the  help  of  Fnuuoa  oo&Teyed  himself  end 
his  men  out  at  a  postern  gate  of  the  citji  so 
secretly  and  speedily,  that  without  any  suspicion 
they  got  to  the  Bea4diore;  where,  with  many  a 
bitter  cune  taking  their  leare  of  Bohemia^  they 
went  aboard.'* 

Bellaria  is  committed  to  prison  where  she 
gives  birth  to  a  daughter.    The  guard 

"  carried  the  child  to  the  king,  who,  quite  devoid 
of  pity,  commanded  that  without  delay  it  should 
be  put  in  the  boat,  having  neither  sail  nor 
rudder  to  guide  it,  and  so  to  be  carried  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  and  there  left  to  the  wind  and 
ware  as  the  destinies  please  to  appoint" 

The  queen  appeals*  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo; 
and  certain  lords  are  sent  to  Delphos,  when 
they  receire  this  decree  >^ 

"suspicion  IB  NO  FBOOF:  JXAL0T7BT  IB  AN  UN- 
equal judge:  hkt.t.auta  is  chaste;  boibtxns 
blameless:  vbanion  a  thus  subject;  pandobio 
tbbachebous:  his  babe  innocent;  and  the 
kino  shall  live  without  an  hsiby  it  that 
wmch  ib  lost  be  not  vound." 

On  their  return,  upon  aa  appointed  day,  the 
queen  was  "  brought  in  before  the  judgment- 
seat."  Shakspere  has  foUow^  a  part  of  the 
tragical  ending  of  this  scene;  but  he  pre- 
serves his  injured  Heimione,  to  be  reunited 
to  her  daughter  after  years  of  solitude  and 
suffering. 

"  Bellaria  had  no  sooner  said  but  the  king 
commanded  that  one  of  his  dukes  should  read 
the  contents  of  the  scroll,  which,  after  the 
commons  had  heard,  they  gave  a  great  shout, 
rejoicing  and  dapping  their  hands  that  the 
queen  was  clear  of  that  fiJse  aocusation.  But 
the  king,  whose  conscience  was  a  witness  against 
him  of  his  witless  fury  and  &lse  suspected 
jealousy,  was  so  ashamed  of  his  rash  folly  that 
he  entreated  his  nobles  to  persuade  Bellaria  to 
forgive  and  forget  these  injuries;  promising  not 
only  to  show  himself  a  loyal  and  loving  husband, 
but  also  to  reconcile  himself  to  Egistus  and 
Franion;  revealing  then  before  them  all  the 
cause  of  their  secret  flight,  and  how  treacherously 
he  thought  to  have  practised  his  death,  if  the 
good  mind  of  his  cupbearer  had  not  prevented 
his  purpose.    As  thus  he  was  relating  the  whole 


Bmttff^than  was  wcod  hma^Um  ihni  his 
iMa  CMsder  wns  widdenly  dead*  vhich 
I  w  aooQ  aa  BeUaiia  heard,  suBchiBged  before 
ertieme  joy  aad  now  suppressed  with  heavy 

sorrow,  her  vital  spirits  were  so  etopped  that 

she  fell  down  presently  dead,  and  could  never 

be  revived,* 

Greene  mentions  only  the  existence  nnd 
the  death  of  the  king's  son.  The  dramatic 
exhibition  of  Mamillius  bj  Shakspere  is 
amongst  the  most  charming  of  his  sketches. 
The  afiectiim  of  the  father  for  his  haj  in  the 
midst  of  his  diatractiony  and  the  tenderness 
of  the  poor  child,  to  whom  hia  faJhefa 
ravings  are  unintelligible-* 

"  I  am  like  you,  they  say," — 

are  touches  of  nature  such  as  onl  j  one  loaa 
has  produced.  How  must  he  have  studied 
the  inmost  character  of  childhood  to  have 
given  us  the  delicious  little  scene  of  the 
second  act ! — 

^Her.  What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you  I 
Come,  sir,^now, 
I  am  for  you  again :  Pmy  you.  At  by  us^ 
And  tell 's  a  tale. 
ManL  Merry,  or  sad,  shall  tbel 

JSTer.  As  merry  as  yon  wilL 
JfoMi.  A  sad  tale 'a  best 

for  winter: 
I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 
Her.  Let's  have  that,  good  sir. 
Come  on,  sit  down : — Come  on,  and  do  jour 

best 
To   fright   me   with   your   sprites:   you're 
powerful  at  it. 
Jlfeem.  .There  was  a  man, — 
ffer.  Kay,  come,  sit  down :  flien  on. 
JUam,  Dwelt  by  a  churchyard ;— I  will  tell 
it  sofUy ; 
Yon  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

ffer.  Come  on  then. 

And  give 't  me  in  mine  ear." 

It  requires  the  subsequent  charm  of  a  Perdita 
to  put  that  poor  boy  out  of  our  thoughts. 

The  story  of  the  preservation  of  the  deserted 
infant  is  prettily  told  in  the  novel : — 

'*  It  fortuned  a  poor  mercenary  shepherd  that 
dwelt  in  Sicilia»  ifho  got  his  living  by  other 
men's  flocks,  missed  one  of  his  sheep,  nad, 
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Alnkliig  H  ImmI  ftnqrid  iMio  the  oonrt  thai  WIS 
hard  hy,  wtmf^i  Toy  HBgu^j  W  tad  tliai 
which  he  oonld  not  see,  fearing  either  that  the 
wolyes  or  eagles  had  undone  him  (for  he  was  so 
poor  as  a  sheep  was  half  his  substance),  wandered 
down  towards  the  seaHiliib  to  see  if  perchance 
the  sheep  was  browsing  on  the  sea-ivy,  whereon 
they  greatly  do  feed ;  but  not  finding  her  there, 
as  he  was  ready  to  return  to  his  flock  he  heard 
a  child  cry,  but,  knowing  there  was  no  house 
near,  he  Uiought  he  had  mistaken  the  sound, 
and  that  it  was  the  Mrating  of  hk  sheep. 
Wherefore  looking  more  narrowly,  as  he  cast  his 
eye  to  the  sea  he  spied  a  little  boat,  from  whence, 
as  he  attentively  listened,  he  might  hear  the  ciy 
to  come.  Standing  a  good  while  in  amaze,  at 
last  he  went  to  the  shore,  and,  wading  to  the 
boat,  as  he  looked  in  he  saw  the  little  babe  lying 
all  alone  leady  to  die  li»r  hunger  and  cold, 
maiHiad  in  a  xnvitle  of  seailet  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  lumng  s  chain  about 
thenaek." 

Although  the  circumstances  of  the  ehild^s 
exposure  are  different,  Shakspere  adopts  the 
shepherd^s  discovery  pretty  literally.  He 
even  makes  him  about  to  s^ek  his  sheep  by 
the  sea-side^  "  browsing  on  the  sea-ivy."  The 
infant  in  the  novel  is  taken  to  the  shepherd's 
home,  and  is  brought  up  by  his  wife  and 
himself  under  the  name  of  Fawnia.  In  a 
naiXAtiTe  the  lapse  of  sixteen  yean  may 
occur  without  any  violation  of  propriety. 
The  shepheid  ai  Qfeene,  every  night  at  his 
coming  home,  would  sing  to  the  child  and 
dance  it  on  his  knee:  then,  a  few  lines 
onward,  the  little  Fawnia  is  seven  yean  old ; 
and  very  shortly, 

"  when  she  came  to  the  age  of  sixteen  yean 
she  so  increased  with  exquisite  perfection  both 
of  body  and  mind,  as  her  natural  disposition 
did  bewny  that  she  was  bom  of  some  high 
paienti^" 

These  changes,  we  see,  are  gradual.  But  in 
a  drama,  whose  action  depends  upon  a 
manifest  lapse  of  time,  there  must  be  a 
sudden  transition.  Shakspere  is  perfectly 
aware  of  the  difliculty ;  and  he  diminishes 
it  by  the  introduction  of  Time  as  a  Chorus : — 

"  Impute  it  not  a  crime 
To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 


<yer  sixteen  jmn,  and  leave  the  growth 

untried 
Of  that  wide  gap;  ainee  it  is  In  my  power 
To  o'eithrow  law,  and  in  one  self  bom  hour 
To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  eusUm.*' 

Lyly,  without  such  an  apology,  gives  us  a 
lapse  of  forty  yean  in  his  'Sndymion.* 
Dryden  and  Pope  depreciated  the  '  Wintei^s 
Tale!'  and  no  doubt  this  violation  of  the 
unity  of  time  was  one  of  the  causes  whidi 
blinded  them  to  its  exquisite  beauties.  But 
Dr.  Johnson,  without  any  special  notice  of 
the  case  before  us^  has  made  a  triumphant 
defenoe  against  the  French  critics  of  Shak- 
8pere*s  general  disregard  of  the  unities  of 
time  and  place : — 

"  By  supposition,  as  plaoe  is  introduced,  time 
may  be  extended;  the  time  required  by  the 
fiible  elapses  for  the  most  part  between  the 
acts;  for,  of  so  much  of  the  action  as  is  repre- 
sented, the  real  and  poetical  duration  is  the 
same.  If,  in  the  first  act^  preparations  for  war 
against  Mithridates  are  represented  to  be  made 
in  Bome,  the  event  of  the  war  may,  without 
absurdity,  be  represented  in  the  catastrophe  as 
happening  in  Pontus.  We  know  that  there  is 
neither  war  nor  preparation  for  war ;  we  know 
that  we  are  neither  in  Rome  nor  Pontus — ^that 
neither  Mithridates  nor  Lucullus  are  before  us. 
The  drama  exliibita  successive  imitations  of 
successive  actions,  and  why  may  not  the  second 
imitation  represent  an  action  that  happened 
yean  after  the  fint>  if  it  be  so  connected  with  it 
that  nothing  but  time  can  be  supposed  to 
intervene!  Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  existence, 
most  obsequious  to  the  imagination ;  a  lapse  of 
yean  is  as  easily  conceived  as  a  passage  of  hours. 
In  contemplation  we  easily  contract  the  time  of 
real  actions,  and  therefore  willingly  pennit  it 
to  be  contracted  when  we  only  see  their  imi- 
tation." ♦ 

Siakspere  has  exhibited  his  consummate 
art  in  opening  the  fourth  act  with  Polixenes 
and  Camillo,  of  whom  we  have  lost  right 
since  the  end  of  the  first.  Had  it  been 
otherwise, — had  he  brought  Autolycus,  and 
Florizel,  and  Perdita,  at  once  upon  the  scene, 
— the  continuity  of  action  would  have  been 
destroyed ;  and  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  act  would   have   appeared   as   the 

*  Preface  to  his  edition  ofires. 
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commencement  of  a  new  play.  Shakspere 
made  the  difficulties  of  his  plot  bend  to  his 
art ;  instead  of  wanting  art,  as  Ben  Jonson 
says.  Autolycus  and  the  Clown  prepare  us 
for  Perdita;  and  when  the  third  scene  opens, 
what  a  beautiful  vision  lights  upon  this 
earth !  There  perhaps  neyer  was  such  a 
union  of  perfect  simplicity  and  perfect  grace 
as  in  the  character  of  Perdita.  What  an 
exquisite  idea  of  her  mere  personal  appear- 
ance is  presented  in  Florizel's  rapturous 
exclamation, — 

"  When  yon  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  tcave  o*  the  sea,  that  yon  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that!** 

Qreene,  in  describing  the  beauties  of  his 
shepherdess,  deals  only  in  generalities : — 

"  It  happened  not  long  after  this  that  there 
was  a  meeting  of  all  the  fenners'  daughters  in 
Sicilia,  whither  Fawnia  was  also  bidden  as  the 
mistress  of  the  feast,  who,  having  attired  herself 
in  her  best  garments,  went  among  the  rest  of 
her  companions  to  the  merry  meeting,  there 
spending  the  day  in  such  homely  pastimes  as 
shepherds  use.  As  the  evening  grew  on  and 
their  sports  ceased,  each  taking  their  leave 
at  other,  Fawnia,  desiring  one  of  her  companions 
to  bear  her  company,  went  home  by  the  flock  to 
see  if  they  were  well  folded  ;,and,  as  they  re- 
turned, it  fortuned  that  Dorastus  (who  all  that 
day  had  been  hawking,  and  killed  store  of  game) 
encountered  by  the  way  these  two  maids,  and, 
casting  his  eye  suddenly  on  Fawnia,  he  was  half 
afraid,  fearing  that  with  Acteon  he  had  seen 
Diana,  for  he  thought  such  exquisite  perfection 
could  not  be  found  in  any  mortal  creature.  As 
thus  he  stood  in  amaze,  one  of  his  pages  told 
him  that  the  maid  with  the  garland  on  her  head 
was  Fawnia,  the  fiidr  shepherd  whose  beauty  was 
so  much  talked  of  in  the  court  Dorastus,  de- 
sirous to  see  if  nature  had  adorned  her  mind 
with  any  inward  qualities,  as  she  had  decked 
her  body  with  outward  shape,  began  to  question 
with  her  whose  daughter  she  was,  of  what  age, 
and  how  she  had  been  trained  up  1  who  answered 
him  with  such  modest  reverence  and  sharpness 
of  wit,  that  Dorastus  thought  her  outward  beauty 
was  but  a  counterfeit  to  darken  her  inward 
qualities,  wondering  how  so  courtly  behaviour 
could  be  found  in  so  simple  a  cottage,  and 
cursing  fortune  that  had  shadowed  wit  and 
beauty  with  such  hard  fortune." 


But  Greene  was  unequal  to  ooneeiTe  the 
grace  of  mind  which  distinguishes  Perdita : — 

**  Sir,  my  gracious  lord. 
To  chide  at  your  extremes  It  not  becomes  me  ; 
0,  pardon,  that  I  name  them :  your  hi^  self. 
The  gracious  mark  o'  the  land,  you  have 

obscured 
With  a  swain's  wearing;  and  me,  poor  lowly 

maid, 
Most  goddess-like  prank'd  up." 

Contrast  this  with  Greene  :— 

**  Fawnia,  poor  soul,  was  no  less  joyful  that, 
being  a  shepherd,  fortune  had  fkvoured  her  so 
as  to  reward  her  with  the  love  of  a  prince, 
hoping  in  time  to  be  advanced  from  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  firmer  to  be  the  wife  of  a  rich  king." 

Here  we  see  a  vulgar  ambition,  rather  than 
a  deep  affection.  Fawnia,  in  the  hour  of 
discoveiy  and  danger,  was  quite  incapable 
of  exhibiting  the  feminine  dignity  of  Pei^ 
dita: — 

"  I  was  not  much  afeard :  for  onoe,  or  twice, 
I  was  about  to  speak ;  and  tell  him  plainly. 
The  selfsame  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike. — ^Will*t  please  you,  sir,  be 

gone)  [to  Flobizku 

I  told  you  what  would  come  of  this :  'Beseech 

you. 
Of  your  own  state  take  care:  this  dream  of 

mine. 
Being  now  awake^  I  '11  queen  it  no  inch 

fiurther. 
But  milk  my  ewes^  and  weep." 

This  is  something  higher  than  the  sentiment 
of  a  ^  queen  of  curds  and  cream.** 

In  the  novel  we  have  no  trace  of  the 
interruption  by  the  father  of  the  princely 
lover  in  the  disguise  of  a  guest  at  the 
shepherd*s  cottage.  Dorastus  and  Fawnia 
flee  from  the  country  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  king.  The  ship  in  which  they  embark 
is  thrown  by  a  storm  upon  the  coast  of 
Bohemia.  Messengers  are  despatched  in 
search  of  the  lovers ;  and  they  arrive  in 
Bohemia  with  the  request  of  Egistus  that 
the  companions  in  the  flight  of  Dorastus 
shall  be  put  to  death.  The  secret  of  Fawnia*s 
birth  is  discovered  by  the  shepherd ;  and  her 
father  recognises  her.     But  the  previous 
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circuinstaDoet  exhibit  as  much  grossneM  of 
oonoeption  on  the  part  of  the  noTelist,  as  the 
different  management  of  the  catastrophe 
shows  the  matchless  skill  and  taste  of  the 
dramatist  We  forgive  Leontes  for  his  early 
folly  and  wickedness;  for  during  sixteen 
years  has  his  remorse  been  bitter  and  his 
affection  constant.  The  pathos  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  is  truly  Shaksperean : — 

"  Leon,  Whilst  I  remember 

Her,  and  her  virtuea,  I  cannot  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them ;  and  so  still  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myself :  which  was  so  much. 
That  heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom;  and 
Destroy'd  the  sweet'st  companion  that  e*er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  oat  of 

Paul.  True,  too  true,  my  lord: 

If,  one  by  one,  yon  wedded  all  the  world, 
Or,  from  the  all  that  are  took  something 

good. 
To  make  a  perfect  woman,  she,  yon  kill'd. 
Would  be  unparallerd. 

Leon.  I  think  sa  KUVd ! 

She  I  kill'd !    I  did  so :  but  thou  strik*st  me 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did;  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue  as  in  my  thought    Now, 

good  now. 
Say  so  but  seldom." 

The  appropriateness  of  the  title  of  the 
<  Winter's  Tale*  has  been  prettily  illustiated 
by  Ulrici : — 

"  From  the  point  of  view  taken  in  this  drama, 
life  appears  like  a  singular  and  serene,  even 
while  terrifying,  winter^s  tale,  related  by  the 
flickering  light  of  the  fire  in  a  rough  boisterous 
night,  in  BtUl  and  homelike  trustiness,  by  an 
old  grandmother  to  a  listening  circle  of  children 
and  grandchildren,  while  the  warm,  secure,  and 
happy  feeling  of  the  assembly  mixes  itself  with 
a  sense  of  the  fear  and  the  dread  of  the  related 
adventures  and  the  cold  wretched  night  without 
But  this  arises  only  throagh  the  secret  veil 
which  lies  over  the  power  of  chance,  and  which 
is  here  spread  over  the  whole.  It  appears 
serene,  because  everywhere  glimmers  through 
this  veil  the  bright  Jojrfiil  light  of  a  futurity 
leading  all  to  good ;  because  we  continually  feel 
that  the  unhealthy  darkness  of  the  present  will 
be  again  thrown  off  even  through  an  equally 
obscure  inward  necessity.** 

This  comedy  is  so  thoroughly  taken  out  of 


the  region  of  the  literal  that  it  would  be 
worse  than  idle  to  talk  of  its  costume.  When 
the  stage-manager  shall  be  able  to  reconcile 
the  contradictions,  chronological  and  geo- 
graphical, with  which  it  abounds,  he  may 
decide  whether  the  characters  should  wear 
the  dress  of  the  ancient  or  the  modem  world, 
and  whether  the  architectural  scenes  should 
partake  most  of  the  Grecian  style  of  the 
times  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  or  of  the  Italian 
in  the  more  familiar  days  of  Julio  Romano. 
We  cannot  assist  him  in  this  difficulty.  It 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  reader  of  this  de- 
licious play  to  know  that  he  is  purposely 
taken  out  of  the  empire  of  the  real; — ^to 
wander  in  some  poetical  sphere  where  Bo- 
hemia is  but  a  name  for  a  wild  country  upon 
the  sea,  and  the  oracular  voices  of  the  pagan 
world  are  heard  amidst  the  merriment  of 
"  Whitsun  pastorals"  and  the  solemnities  of 
'^  Christian  burial  ;'*  where  the  ^  Emperor  0/ 
Russia"  represents  some  dim  conception  of  a 
mighty  monarch  of  far-off  lands ;  and  *^  that 
rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano,"  stands 
as  the  abstract  personification  of  exoallence 
in  art.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  imagine 
that  he  who,  when  it  was  necessary  to  be 
precise,  as  in  the  Roman  plays,  has  painted 
manners  with  »  truth  and  exaciness  which 
have  left  at  an  inmeasurable  distance  such 
imitations  of  ancient  manners  as  the  learned 
Ben  Jonson.has  produced, — that  he  should 
have  perplexed  this  play  with  such  anomalies 
through  ignorance  or  even  carelessness.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  amongst  our  early  dramatists,  when 
dealing  with  the  legendary  and  the  romantic, 
purposely  committed  these  anachronisms. 
Qreene,  as  we  have  shown,  of  whose  scholar- 
ship his  friends  boasted,  makes  a  ship  sail 
from  Bohemia  in  the  way  that  Shakspere 
makes  a  ship  wrecked  upon  a  Bohemian 
coast  Yet,  when  we  consider  how  differently 
Jonson  fUkd  Shakspere  worked,  in  their  re- 
spective schools,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Jonson,  in  his  free  conversations  with 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  in  Januaiy, 
1619,  should  say  that  ''Shakspere  wanted 
art"  When  Jonson  said  this,  he  was  in 
no  laudatory  mood.  Drummond  heads  his 
record   of  the   oonvemtion   thus :    **  His 
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censiira  of  tho  EogUah  poets  was  thui" 
CenAire  is  here,  of  coarse,  put  for  opinioe ; 
although  Jooswi's  opinioBs  are  bj  no  means 
favourable  to  asy  one  of  whom  he  speaks, 
^nser's  stansas  pleased  hiia  not^  or  his 
matter;  Sir  John  Haningion*s  *Arioslo,' 
under  all  translations,  was  the  worst; 
Abraham  France  was  a  fool ;  8idn^  did  not 
keep  a  decorum  in  making  erery  one  spedc 
as  well  as  himself;  Shakq>ere  wanted  art. 
And  so,  during  two  centuries,  a  mob  of 
critics  have  caught  up  the  word,  and  with 
the  most  knowing  winks,  and  the  moat 
profound  courtesies  to  each  other's  sagacity, 
hare  they  echoed—"  fihakq[>ere  wanted  art." 
But  a  cunning  interpolator,  who  knew  the 
temper  of  the  critics,  the  anonymous  editor 
of  Cibbtf's  'Lives  of  the  Poets,'  took  the 
"heads  of  a  oonvenation"  between  Joason 
and  Drummond,  prefixed  to  Drummond's 
works  in  1711,  and  bestowed  a  few  finishing 
touches  upon  them,  after  his  own  fashion. 
And  thus,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  denouncers 
of  anachronisms,  and  other  Shaksperean 
absurdities,  as  they  are  {leased  to  call  them, 
we  have  read  as  follows  for  a  hundred 
years: — ^''He  said,  Shak^iere  wanted  Art, 
and  9omBtime$  Sense  ;  for,  in  one  of  his  j^y s, 
he  brought  in  a  number  of  men,  saying  they 
had  suffered  shipwrack  in  Bohemia,  where  is 
no  sea  near  by  100  miles."  Jonson,  indeed, 
makes  the  observaticm  upon  t^  shipwreck 
in  Bobemia,  but  without  any  Qomment  upon 
it.  It  is  found  in  another  part  of  Drum- 
mond's  reec^  quite  separate  from  "Shak- 
spere  wanted  art ; "  a  casual  remark,  side  by 
side  with  Jonson's  gossip  about  Sidney^s 
pimpled  &oe  and  Raleigh's  plagiaries.  It 
was  probably  mentioned  by  Jonson  as  an 
illustration  of  some  principle  upon  which 
Shakspere  worked;  and  in  the  same  way 
"  Shakspere  wanted  art "  was  in  all  likelihood 
explained  by  him,  in  producing  instances  of 
the  mode  in  whidi  Shakspere's  art  differed 
from  his  (Jonson's)  art.  It  is  impossible  to 
receive  Jonson's  words  as  any  support  of  the 


absurd  opinioo  so  long  propagated  that 
Shakspere  worked  without  labour  and  with- 
out method.  Jonson's  own  tefltinumy,  de- 
liveaed  five  years  after  the  conversation  with 
Dmnmond,  offers  the  most  direct  evidence 
againat  such  a  construction  of  his  expres- 
sion:— 

"  Tet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all :  thy  art^ 
My  gentle  8hakeq>eare,  most  enjoy  a  part. 

For  thoqgh  the  poet^s  matter  Nature  be. 
His  art  doth  give  the  fashion:  and  that  he 
Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line  must  sweat 
(Such  as  thine  are),  and  strike  the  second 

heat 
Upon  the  Hoses'  anvil :  turn  the  same 
(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 
Or,  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn, — 
For  a  good  poet  *s  made  as  well  as  bom : 
And  such  wert  thou.** 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
Jonson*s  dispraise  of  Shakspere,  sotall  as  it 
was,  when  we  look  at  the  different  characters 
of  the  two  men.  Jonson,  in  all  likelihood, 
did  not  intend  to  impute  an  ignorant  hlnrnder 
to  Shakspere,  but  a  wilful  inconristency. 
Mr.  Collier  has  quoted  a  passage  from  Taylor, 
the  water-poet,  who  published  his  '  Journey 
to  Prague,*  in  which  the  honest  waterman 
laughs  at  an  alderman  who  ^  catches  me  by 
the  goU,  demanding  if  Bohemia  be  a  great 
town,  whether  there  be  any  meat  in  it^  and 
whether  the  last  fleet  of  ships  be  arrived 
there."  Mr.  Collier  infers  that  Taylor  *^  ridi- 
cules a  vulgar  error  of  the  kind"  committed 
by  Shakspere.  We  rather  think  that  he 
meant  to  ridicule  very  gross  ignorance 
generally  ;  and  we  leave  our  readers  to  take 
their  choice  of  placing  Qreen  and  Shakspere 
in  the  same  dass  with  Taylor's  ^Gregory 
Gandergoose,  an  AMeiman  of  Go&am,"  oi 
of  believing  that  a  confusion  of  time  and 
place  was  considered  (whether  jusUy  is  not 
here  the  question)  a  proper  characteristic  of 
the  legendaiy  drama — such  as  '  A  Winter^s 
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CHAPTER  11. 
CYMEELINB. 


*  The  Tragedie  of  Oymbelme  *  was  first 
printed  in  the  folio  coUeetKn  of  1623.  The 
play  IB  Tfliy  careiiilly  divided  into  acts  and 
scenee-^aa  arrangeBient  which  is  sometimes 
waatiBg  in  other  plays  of  the  folio  edition. 

We  haTe  in  previous  chapters  given  ex- 
tracts irom  ^  a  hook  of  plays  and  notes 
thereof  for  common  policy,"  kept  by  Dr. 
Symon  Forman,  in  1610  and  1611.  These 
notes,  which  were  discovered  and  first  printed 
by  Mr.  Collier,  contain  not  only  an  account 
of  some  play  of  Richard  11^  at  which  the 
writer  was  present,  but  distinctly  give  the 
plots  of  Shakspere's  <  Winter's  Tale,'  'Mac- 
beth,' and  'Oymbeline.'  We  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  reprinting  from  ^Ir.  Collier's '  New 
Particulan'  Fonnan's  account  of  Hnn  plot  of 
'Cymbdine:' — 

"Bemembeiv  also,  the  story  of  Cymbeline, 
King  of  England,  in  Lucius'  time :  how  Lucius 
came  from  Octavius  Ceesar  for  tribute,  and, 
being  denied,  after  sent  Lucius  with  a  great 
army  of  soldiers,  who  landed  at  Milford  Haven, 
and  after  were  vanquished  by  Cymbeline,  and 
Luctns  taken  prisoner,  and  all  by  means  of  three 
mztlawB,  of  the  which  two  of  them  were  the 
sons  of  OymbeHne,  stolen  from  him  when  they 
were  bnt  two  years  old,  by  an  old  man  wbom 
Cymbeline  had  banisbed ;  and  he  kept  them  as 
his  own  Bona  twenty  years  with  him  in  a  cave. 
And  how  one  of  them  slew  doten,  that  was  the 
Queen's  eon,  going  to  Kilford  Haven  to  seek  the 
love  of  Imogen  the  King's  daughter,  whom  he 
had  banished  also  for  loving  his  daughter. 

"And  how  the  Italian  that  came  from  her 
love  conveyed  himself  in  a  chest,  and  said  it  was 
a  chest  of  plate  sent  from  her  love  and  others  to 
be  presented  to  the  King.  And  in  the  deepest 
of  the  night,  she  being  asleep,  he  opened  the 
chest  and  came  forth  of  it,  and  viewed  her  in 
her  bed,  and  the  marks  of  her  body,  and  took 
away  her  bncelet,  and  after  accused  her  of 
adultery  to  her  love,  Ac  And,  in  the  end, 
how  he  came  with  the  Bomsas  into  England, 
and  was  taken  prisoner,  and  after  vevealed  to 
Imogm,  who  had  turned  herself  into  man's 


spparel,  and  fled  to  meet  her  love  st  Milford 
Haven ;  and  chanced  to  fidl  on  the  cave  in  the 
woods  where  her  two  brothers  were :  and  how 
by  eating  a  sleeping  dram  they  thought  she  had 
been  dead,  and  laid  her  in  the  woods,  and  the 
body  of  Clotcn  by  her,  in  her  love's  apparel  that 
he  left  behind  him,  and  how  she  was  found  by 
Lucius,"  kc. 

"This,"  Mr.  Collier  adds,  «is  curious; 
principally  because  it  gives  the  impression 
of  the  plot  upon  the  mind  of  the  spectator, 
at  about  the  time  tcken  the  fiay  wju  firet 
produced**  We  can  scarcely  yield  our 
implicit  assent  to  this.  Forman's  note-book 
is  evidence  that  the  play  existed  in  1610 
or  1611 ;  but  it  is  not  evidence  that  it  was 
first  produced  in  1610  or  1611.  Mr.  Collier, 
in  his  *  Annals  of  the  Btage,'  gives  us  the 
following  entiy  from  the  books  of  Sir  Henry 
Herbert,  Master  of  the  Revels :— ''  On  Wed- 
nesday night  the  first  of  Januaiy,  1633, 
'Cymbeline'  was  acted  at  Court  by  ^e  King's 
players.  Wdl  liked  by  the  King."  Here  is 
a  proof  that  for  more  than  twenty  years 
after  Fonnan  saw  it  'Cymbeline'  was  still 
acted,  and  still  popular.  By  parity  of  i«a- 
soning  it  might  have  been  acted,  and  might 
have  been  popular,  before  Forman  saw  it. 

Coleridge,  in  his  dassifieation  of  1819, 
places  '  Cymbeline,'  as  he  supposes  it  to  have 
been  originally  produced,  in  ihefirwt  epw^, 
to  which  he  assigns  'Pericles:*  "In  the  same 
epoch  I  place  'The  Winter's  Tale'  and  '<;>ym- 
beline,'  differing  £rom  the  Pericles  by  the 
endre  rifaceimento  of  it,  when  Shakspere's 
celebrity  as  poet,  and  his  interest  no  less 
than  his  influence  as  manager,  enabled  him 
to  bring  forward  the  laid-by  labours  of  his 
youth."  Tiedc,  whilst  he  considers  it  "the 
last  work  of  the  great  poet,  which  may  have 
been  written  about  1614  or  1615,'*  «dds,  **  it 
is  also  not  impossible  that  this  varied-woven 
romantic  hiatery  had  inspired  the  poet  in  his 
youth  to  atteBq>t  it  for  the  stage."  Tieck 
assigns  no  veasoa  for  believing  that  the  play 
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as  we  have  leoeiTed  it  Ib  of  lo  late  a  date 
as  1614  or  1615.  Malone  has  observed,  and 
we  think  very  justly  (for  in  matters  in  which 
he  was  not  tainted  by  the  influences  of  his 
age  his  opinions  are  to  be  respected),  that  its 
versification  resembles  that  of  '  The  Winter*s 
Tale  *  and  '  The  Tempest'  To  whatever  age 
these  romantic  dramas  shall  be  ultimately 
assigned  we  have  no  doubt  that  on  every 
account — ^firom  the  nature  of  the  fable,  as 
well  as  the  cast  of  thought,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  language — *  Gymbeline  *  will 
go  with  them.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
we  heartily  join  in  the  belief,  so  distinctly 
expressed  by  two  such  master-minds  as 
Coleridge  and  Tieck,  that  the  sixU^  of  'Gym- 
beline *  belongs  to  the  youthful  Shakspere. 
We  have  fancied  that  it  is  almost  possible 
to  trace  in  some  instances  the  dove-tailing 
of  the  original  with  the  improved  drama. 
The  principal  incidents  of  the  story.of  Imogen 
are  in  Boccaccio.  Of  course,  with  reference 
to  the  knowledge  of  Shakspere,  we  do  not 
hold  with  Steevens  that  they,  ^in  their 
original  Italian,  to  him  at  least,  were  in- 
accessible." Such  a  fable  was  exactly  one 
which  would  have  been  seized  upon  by  him 
who,  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  his 
career,  saw,  in  those  reflections  of  life  which 
the  Italian  novelists  present,  the  materials 
of  bringing  out  the  manifold  aspects  of 
human  nature  in  the  most  striking  forms  of 
truth  and  beauty.  As  far  as  the  main  action 
of  the  drama  was  concerned,  therefore,  we 
hold  that  it  was  as  accessible  to  the  Shak- 
spere of  five-and-twenty  as  it  was  to  the 
Shakspere  of  five-and-forty ;  and  that  he  had 
not  to  wait  for  the  publication  in  1603  of  a 
story-book  in  which  the  tales  which  were 
the  common  property  of  Europe  were  re- 
modelled with  English  scenes  and  characters, 
to  have  produced  '  Oymbeline.'  AU  the 
historical  accessories  too  of  the  story  were 
familiar  to  him  in  his  early  career.  Assum- 
ing, then,  that  'Gymbeline*  might  have  been 
sketched  at  an  early  period,  and  comparing 
it  more  especially  with  '  Perides,'  which  as- 
suredly has  not  been  re-written,  we  venture 
to  express  a  belief  that  the  scenes  have,  in 
some  parts,  been  greatly  elaborated;  and 
that  this  elaboration  has  had  the  effect  of 


thrusting  forward  such  a  quantity  of  inci- 
dents into  the  fifth  act  as  to  have  rendered 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  panto- 
mimic action  or  dumb  show,  an  example  of 
which  occurs  in  no  other  of  Shakspere*8 
works.  This  might  have  been  remedied  by 
omitting  the  ''apparition**  in  the  fifth  act, 
which  either  belongs  not  to  Shakspere  at 
all,  or  belongs  to  the  period  when  he  had 
not  clearly  seen  his  way  to  shake  oflf  the 
trammtb  of  the  old  stage.  But  would  an 
audience  fumiliar  with  that  scene  have  parted 
with  it  1  We  believe  not.  The  fifth  act,  as 
we  think,  presents  to  us  very  strikingly  the 
differences  between  the  young  and  the  mature 
Shakspere,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
skill  of  such  a  master  of  his  art  has  rendered 
it  very  difficult  to  conjecture  what  were  the 
differences  between  his  sketch  and  his  finished 
picture.  The  soliloquy  of  Posthumus  in 
that  Act,  in  its  fulness  of  thought,  belongs 
to  the  finished  performance, — ^the  minute 
stage  directions  which  foUow  to  the  un- 
finished. Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  the  dialogue  between  Posthumus  and 
the  gaoler  is  of  the  period  of  deep  philo- 
sophical speculation ;  while  the  tablet  left  by 
Jupiter  has  a  wondrous  resemblance  to  the 
odd  things  of  the  early  stage.  The  greater 
part  of  the  play  is  certainly  such  as  no  one 
but  Shakspere  could  have  written,  and  not 
only  so,  but  Shakspere  in  the  full  possession 
and  habitual  exercise  of  his  powers.  The 
mountain  |scenes  with  Imogen  and  her 
brothers  are  perhaps  unequalled,  even  in  the 
whole  compass  of  the  Shaksperean  drama. 
They  are  of  the  very  highest  order  of  poetical 
beauty, — ^not  such  an  outpouring  of  beauty 
as  in  the  '  Romeo  and  Juliet*  and  'The  Mid- 
summer's Kight*s  Dream,*  where  the  master 
of  harmonious  verse  revels  in  all  the  graces 
of  his  art — ^but  of  beauty  entirely  subservient 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  characters,  the 
progress  of  the  action,  the  scenery,  ay,  and 
the  very  period  of  the  drama,  whatever  Dr. 
Johnson  may  say  of  "incongruity."  There 
is  nothing  to  us  more  striking  than  the 
contrast  which  is  presented  between  the  free 
natural  lyrics  sung  by  the  brothers  over  the 
grave  of  Fidele^  and  the  elegant  poem  which 
some  have  thought  so  much  more  beautiful. 
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The  one  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  all  that 
precedes  and  all  that  follows ;  the  other  is 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  its  associations. 
''To  fair  Fidele*8  grassy  tomb"  is  the  dirge 
of  (kUvM  over  Fidele ;  *^  Fear  no  more  the 
heat  0*  the  sun*'  is  Fidele's  proper  funeral 
song  by  her  bold  hrcihers.  It  is  this  mar- 
veUous  power  of  going  out  of  himself  that 
renders  it  so  difficult  to  say  that  Shakspere 
is  at  any  time  inferior  to  himself.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  exercise  of  power,  eyen  in 
the  smallest  characters,  we  might  thtnk  that 
Oloten  was  of  the  immature  Shakspere.  But 
then  he  has  made  Cloten  his  own,  by  one  or 
two  magical  touches,  so  as  to  leaye  no  doubt 
that,  if  he  was  at  first  a  somewhat  hasty 
sketch,  he  is  now  a  finished  portrait.  "  The 
snatches  in  his  yoice  and  burst  of  speaking" 
identify  him  as  the  ''yery  Cloten"  that  none 
other  but  Shakspere  could  haye  painted. 

^  Mr.  Pope,"  says  Steeyens,  ^^  supposed  the 
story  of  this  play  to  haye  been  borrowed 
from  a  noyel  of  Boccace ;  but  he  was  mis- 
taken, as  an  imitation  of  it  is  found  in 
an  old  stoiy-book  entitled  'Westward  for 
Smelts.'"  This  is  unquestionably  one  of 
b^teeyens*  random  assertions.  Malone  has 
printed  the  tale,  and  has  expressed  his 
opinion,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Steeyens, 
that  the  general  scheme  of  Cymbeline  is 
founded  on  Boccaccio's  noyel  (9th  story  of 
the  second  day  of  the  Decameron).  Mrs. 
Lennox  has  giyen,  in  her  '  Shakspear  lUus- 
trated,'  a  paraphrase  of  Boccaccio's  story ; 
which  she  has  mixed  up  with  more  irreyerent 
impertinence  towards  Shakspere  than  can  be 
perhaps  found  elsewhere  in  the  English 
language,  except  in  Dr.  Johnson's  judgment 
upon  this  play,  which  sounds  yery  like 
"  prisoner  at  the  bar."  It  might  haye  been 
supposed  that  the  odour  of  Mrs.  Lennox's 
criticisms  upon  Shakspere  had  been  dissipated 
long  before  the  close  of  the  last  century ; 
but,  neyertheless,  Mr.  Dunlop,  in  his  '  History 
of  Fiction,'  published  in  1816,  makes  the 
opinions  of  Mrs.  Lennox  his  own :  "  The 
incidents  of  the  noyel  haye  been  yety  closely 
adhered  to  by  Shakspere,  but,  as  has  been 
remarked  by  an  acute  and  elegant  critic 
(Mrs.  Lennox),  the  scenes  and  characters  haye 
been  most   injudiciously  altered,  and  the 


manners  of  a  tradesman's  wife,  and  two 
intoxicated  Italian  merchants,  haye  been 
bestowed  on  a  great  princess,  a  British  hero, 
and  a  noble  Roman."  Mr.  Dunlop,  howeyer, 
has  giyen  a  neat  abridgment  of  the  tale; 
and  in  this  matter  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
refer  the  general  reader  to  his  work,  and  the 
Italian  student  to  Boccaccio. 

Shakspere  found  his  historical  materials 
in  Holinshed ;  and  he  has  adhered  to  them 
as  fiur  as  is  consistent  with  the  progress  of  a 
romantic  story. 

Criticism,  eyen  of  that  school  to  which  we 
now  yield  our  obedience-— the  school  which 
has  cast  off  the  shackles  of  the  unities,  and 
judges  of  the  romantic  drama  by  its  own 
laws — ^has  not  looked  yery  enthusiastically 
upon  'Cymbeline'  as  a  dramatic  whole.  To 
the  exquisite  character  of  Imogen,  taken 
apart,  full  justice  has  been  done.  Richardson, 
not  often  a  yery  profound  critic,  has  seized 
upon  the  leading  points  with  great  correct- 
ness, and  has  carried  them  out  with  elegance, 
if  not  with  force.  Nothing  can  be  more  just, 
for  example,  than  this  obseryaiion:  "The 
sense  of  misfortune,  rather  than  the  sense  of 
injury,  rules  the  disposition  of  Imogen."* 
Mrs.  Jameson,  again,  has  analysed  the  cha- 
racter with  her  usual  acuteness  and  delicacy 
of  perception :  "  Others  of  Shakspere's  cha- 
racters are,  as  dramatic  and  poetic  con- 
ceptions, more  striking,  more  brilliant,  more 
powerful ;  but  of  all  his  women,  considered 
as  indiyiduals  rather  than  as  heroines,  Imogen 
is  the  most  perfect."  t  But  the  relation  of 
Imogen,  as  the  centre  of  a  dramatic  circle, 
has  scarcely,  we  think,  been  adequately 
pointed  out  We  pass  oyer  what  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  in  a  tone  of  criticism  which  belongs  as 
much  to  the  age  as  to  the  man,  about  "  the 
folly  of  the  fiction,  the  absurdity  of  the 
conduct,  the  confusion  of  the  names  and 
manners  of  different  times,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  eyents  in  any  system  of  life." 
When  Johnson  wrote  this,  he  reposed  upon  an 
implicit  belief  in  his  own  canons  of  criticism — 
the  opinions  upon  which  Thomas  Warton  has 
explained  his  own  depreciation  of  Ariosto 
and  Spenser :  "  We,  who  liye  in  the  days  of 

*  *  Eaayi  on  Shakipctre't  Dramatie  Charactcn.* 
t  *  Chjuactctbtid  of  Woncn/  vol.  tU  p.  Mi 
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wridog  bj  niW,  un  upi  to  trj  twewy 
potitioii  by  thoie  Iswt  which,  we  hsve  been 
UiDghi  to  think  the  fola  critexioii  of  ex- 
coUeaee.  Critical  taste  is  uurcfmUjdiffiuedy 
aad  we  lequiie  the  mom  oidcr  mud  design 
which  ercTf  modem  perfoimeaoe  ie  expected 
to  harc^  in  poems  where  thej  nerer  were 
regarded  or  intended."  Warton  was  a  man 
of  too  high  taste  not  in  seme  degree  to 
despise  this  '^ criterion  of  excellence;'*  but 
he  did  not  dave  te  aTow  die  heresy  in  his 
own  day.  We  have  outiired  all  this.  The 
*' critical  taste'*  to  which  Warton  alludes 
belongs  only  to  the  history  of  criticism. 
But,  eren  amongst  those  upon  whom  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  rely  as  infallible  guides, 
it  docs  appear  to  us  that  'Cymbeline'  has 
been,  in  some  degree,  considered  a  departure 
from  the  great  law  of  unity — not  of  time, 
nor  of  place,  but  of  feeling — ^wbich  SSiakspere 
has  unquestionably  prescribed  to  himself. 
Neither  Tieck  nor  Schlegel,  according  to 
their  usual  custom,  attempt  to  show  that  any 
predominant  idea  runs  through  'Qrmbeline.' 
They  each  speak  of  it  as  a  succession  of 
splendid  scenes,  and  high  poetry;  and,  in- 
deed, it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  attri- 
butes of  this  drama  most  forcibly  seize  upon 
the  mind,  somewhat,  perhaps,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  its  real  action.  We  yenture  to 
express  our  opinion  that  one  predominant 
idea  does  exist ;  although  Coleridge,  even 
more  distinctly  than  the  German  critics,  if 
wo  apprehend  him  rightly,  inferred  the  con- 
trary:—"  In  the  *  Twelfth  Night,'  'Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,'  '  As  You  Like  It,' 
and  *  Winter's  Tale,'  the  total  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  a  co-ordination  of  the  characters 
as  in  a  wreath  of  flowers.  But  in  ^Coriolanus,' 
*  Lear,*  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  *  Hamlet,' 
'  Othello,'  &c.,  the  effect  arises  from  the 
subordination  of  all  to  one,  either  as  the 
prominent  person,  or  the  principal  object." 
Coleridge  is  speaking  of  the  great  significancy 
of  the  names  of  Shakspero's  plays.  The 
consonancy  of  the  names  with  the  leading 
ideas  of  each  drama  is  exemplified  in  this 
passage.  He  then  adds — "  *  Cymbeline'  is  the 
only  exception  ;"  that  is,  the  name  of '  Cym- 
beline' neither  expresses  the  co-ordination 
of  the  characters,  nor  the  principal  object. 


I  He  goes  on  to  say,— ^Stca  tfttt  {^km 
•  of  '  Cjmbc&ne*)  has  its  adTantsgss  ia 
'  paring  the  audience  Cor  the  chaos  «l 
'  piaec!,  and  eostomci,  by  threwing  the  date 
\mek  into  a  fitbolotis  Ung's  retgn."  We  do 
not  nndcTstaad  that  Coleridge  meani  to  saj 
that  the  play  of  'Cymbeline*  had  Beither 
co-ordination  of  diancten  nor  a  prominent 
object ;  bat  we  do  apprehend  that  the  name 
was  symbolical,  in  his  belief^  of  the  main 
features  of  the  play — the  chaos  of  time, 
place,  aad  costume.  For  he  proceeds,  im- 
mediately, to  remark,  in  referace  to  the 
judgment  displayed  by  our  truly  dramatic 
poet  in  the  management  of  his  first  scenes, 
''  With  the  nnffU  exception  of  '  Cymbeline; 
they  place  before  us  at  one  glance  both  the 
past  and  the  future  in  some  effect^  which 
implies  the  continuance  and  full  agoicy  of 
its  cause."*  We  venture  to  bdUere  that 
'  Cymbeline'  does  not  form  an  exception  to 
the  usual  course  pursued  by  Shakspere  in 
the  management  of  his  first  scenes ;  and 
that  the  first  scenes  of  'Cymbeline'  do  place 
before  us  the  p^  and  the  future  in  a  way 
which  we  think  yery  strikingly  discloses  what 
he  intended  to  be  the  leading  idea  of  his 
drama. 

The  dialogue  of  the  "  two  Gentlemen"  in 
tho  opening  scene  mskes  us  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  relatione  in  which  Posthur 
mus  and  Imogen  stand  to  eadi  other,  and  to 
those  around  them.  **  She  ^s  wedded,  her 
husband  banish'd."  We  haye  next  the  cha- 
racter of  the  banished  husband,  and  of  the 
unworthy  suitor  who  is  the  cause  of  his 
banishment^  as  well  as  the  stery  of  the 
king's  two  lost  sens.  This  is  essentially  the 
foundation  of  the  past  and  future  of  the 
action.  Brief  indeed  is  this  scene,  hut  it 
well  prepares  us  for  the  parting  of  Posthumua 
and  Imogen.  The  course  of  their  affections 
is  turned  awry  by  the  wills  of  others^  The 
angry  king  at  once  proclaims  himself  to>  us 
as  one  not  creel,  but  weak;  he  has  before 
been  described  as  ^  touch'd  at  yery  heart." 
It  is  only  in  the  intensity  of  her  affection 
for  Posthumus  that  Imogen  opposes  hur  own 
will  to  the  impatient  yiolenee  of  her  lather, 
and  the  more  crafty  decision  of  her  step- 

*  '  Litenry  Rcmftina,*  rol.  ii.  p,  SI7. 
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mofcher.     But    sht  is  Bumuaded  iritk  » 

third  evil, — 

"  A  fiither  crael,  and  &  step-dame  false, 
A  foolieh  smtor  to  a  wedded  lady* 

Worse,  however,  even  than  these,  her  honour 
is  to  he  assailed,  her  character  vilified,  hy  a 
suhtle  stranger ;  whoy  perhaps  more  in  sport 
than  in  malice,  has  resolved  to  win  a  paltry 
wager  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  happiness  and 
that  of  her  hushand.  What  has  she  to 
oppose  to  all  this  complication  of  violence 
and  cunning  ?  Her  perfect  purity  —  her 
entire  simplicity — her  freedom  from  every- 
thing that  is  selfish — the  strength  only  of 
her  affections.  The  scene  between  lachimo 
and  Imogen  is  a  contest  of  innocence  with 
guile,  most  profoundly  affecting,  in  spite  of 
the  few  coarsenesses  that  were  perhaps  im- 
avoidable,  and  which  were  not  considered 
offensive  in  Shakspere^s  day.  The  supreme 
beauty  of  Imogen's  character  soars  triumph- 
antly out  of  the  impure  mist  which  is  around 
her ;  and  not  the  least  part  of  that  beauty  is 
her  ready  forgiveness  of  her  assailant,  brieffy 
and  ff utteringly  expressed,  however,  when  he 
relies  upon  the  possibility  of  deceiving  her 
through  her  affections ; — 

"  0  hiHPPy  Leonatus  1  I  may  say: 
The  credit  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee 
Deserves  thy  trust;   and  thy  moat  perfect 

goodness 
Her  assured  credit  !*' 


This  ifl  the  First  Act ;  and,  if  we 
not  the  object  of  Shakapere,  these  opening 
scenes  exhibit  one  of  the  most  confiding  and 
gentle  of  human  beings,  assailed  on  every 
side  by  a  determination  of  purpose,  whether 
in  the  shape  of  vii^ence,  wickedness,  or  folly, 
againfi  wfaicfa,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
mnecence  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  ineuf- 
ficienl  shield.  But  the  very  helplessness  oi 
Lnogen  is  her  protectioii.  In  the  exquisite 
Second  Scene  of  the  Second  Act,  the  perfect 
pmnky  of  Imogen,  as  interpreted  by  Shak- 
speie,  has  converted  what  would  hare  been 
a  noel  dangerous  situation  in  the  hands  of 
another  peet — Fletdier,  for  example — into 
one  of  the  most  refined  delicacy: — 

"T  is  her  breatUng  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thna" 


The  immediate  danger  is  passed ;  but  there 
is  a  new  danger  approaching.  fRie  will  of 
her  unhappy  husband,  deceired  into  madness, 
is  to  be  added  to  the  erils  which  she  has 
already  receired  from  Tiolence  and  selfish- 
ness. PosthnmuS)  intending  to  destroy  her, 
vnrites,  *^  Take  notice  that  I  am  in  Cambria, 
at  Milford-Haven ;  what  your  own  love  will 
out  of  this  advise  you,  follow."  She  does 
loUow  her  own  love; — she  has  no  other 
guide  but  the  strength  of  her  affections; 
that  strength  makes  her  hardy  and  fearless 
of  consequences.  It  is  the  one  duty,  as  well 
as  the  one  pleasure,  of  her  existence.  How 
is  that  affection  requited  1  Pisanio  places  in 
her  hand,  when  they  have  reached  the  deepest 
solitude  of  the  mountains,  that  letter  by 
which  he  is  commanded  to  take  away  her 
life.  One  passing  thought  of  herself— one 
£unt  reproach  of  her  husband, -^and  she 
submits  to  the  fate  which  is  prepared  for 
her: — 

"  Come,  fellow,  be  thou  honest : 
Do  thou  thy  master's  bidding:  When  thou 

see'st  him, 
A  little  witness  my  obedience :  Look  ! 
I  draw  the  sword  myself:  take  it;  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart" 

But  her  truth  and  innocence  have  already 
subdued  the  will  of  the  sworn  servant  of  her 
husband.  He  comforts  her,  but  he  neces- 
sarily leaves  her  in  the  wilderness.  The 
spells  of  evil  wills  are  still  around  her : — 

"  Hy  noble  mistress. 
Here  is  a  box :  I  had  it  from  the  queen." 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  Shakspere  more 
beautifully  managed, — more  touching  in  its 
romance^ — ^more  essentially  true  to  nature, — 
than  the  scene  between  Imogen  and  her 
unknown  brothers.  The  gentleness,  the  grace, 
the  ^  grief  and  patience,"  of  the  helpless 
Fidele,  producing  at  once  the  deepest  reve- 
rence and  affection  in  the  bold  and  daring 
mountaineers,  still  carry  forward  the  cha- 
racter of  Imogen  under  the  same  aq>ect8. 
Belarius  has  beautifully  described  the  bro- 
thers:— 

**  They  are  as  gentle 
As  sephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet^ 
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Not  wagging  bis  sweet  head:  and  yet^  as 

rough. 
Their  royal  blood  encbafed,  as  the  md'st  wind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine, 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  Tale." 

It  was  in  their  gentleness  that  Imogen  found 
a  support  for  her  gentleness ; — ^it  was  in  their 
ronglmess  that  the  roughness  of  Cloten  met 
its  punishment.  Imogen  is  still  sared  from 
the  dangers  with  which  cralt  and  riolence 
haye  surrounded  her.  When  she  swallows 
the  supposed  medicine  of  the  queen,  we  know 
beforehand  that  the  eril  intentions  of  her 
step-mother  have  been  counteracted  by  the 
benerolent  intentions  of  the  physician : — 

"  I  do  know  her  spirit, 
And  will  not  trust  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drug  of  such  damn*d  nature.'* 

''The  !bird  is  dead  ;"  she  was  sick,  and  we 
almost  fear  that  the  words  of  the  dirge  are 
true: — 

"  Fear  no  more  the  frown  o*  the  great. 
Thou  art  pass'd  the  tyrant's  stroke. 

But  she  awakes,  and  she  has  still  to  endure 
the  last  and  the  worst  evil — ^her  husband,  in 
her  apprehension,  lies  dead  before  her.  She 
has  no  wrongs  to  think  of — "  0  my  lord,  my 
lord,"  is  all,  in  connexion  with  Posthumus, 
that  escapes  amidst  her  tears.  The  beauty 
and  innocence  which  sayed  her  from  lachimo, 
— ^which  conquered  Pisanio, — ^which  won  the 
wild  hunters,— commend  her  to  the  Roman 
general — she  is  at  once  protected.  But  she 
has  holy  duties  still  to  perform : — 

''1 11  follow,  sir.     But,  finst,  an 't  please  the 

gods, 
1 11  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig:  and  when 
With  wild  wood-leayes  and  weeds  I  haye 

strew'd  his  graye. 
And  on  it  said  a  centuiy  of  prayers, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I  'U  weep  and  sigh; 
And,  loaying  so  his  senrice,  follow  you. 
So  please  you  entertain  me." 

It  is  the  unconquerable  affection  of  Imogen 
which  makes  us  pity  Posthumus  eyen  while 
we  blame  him  for  the  rash  exercise  of  his 
reyengeful  will.  But  in  his  deep  repentance 
we  more   than   pity  him.     We   see  only 


another  yictim  of  worldly  craft  and  selfiah* 


"Gods!  Ifyoa 
Should  haye  ta'en  yengeaaee  on  my  iaaUa^  I 

neyer 
Had  liyed  to  put  on  this;  so  had  you  sayed 
The  noble  Imogen  to  repent;  and  struck 
Me,  wretch,  more  worth  your  yengeaDoe." 

In  the  prison  scene  his  spirit  is  again  unitad 
wiUi  hers  :•— 

"  0  Imogen, 
1 11  speak  to  thee  in  silence. 

The  contest  we  now  feel  is  oyer  between  the 
selfish  and  the  unselfish,  the  crafty  and  the 
simple,  the  proud  and  the  meek,  the  violent 
and  the  gentle. 

It  is  scarcely  within  our  purpose  to  follow 
the  unrayelling  of  the  incidents  in  the  oon- 
cluding  scene.  Steeyens  has  worthilj  en- 
deayoured  to  make  amends  for  the  injustice 
of  the  criticism  which  *  Cymbeline'  has  re- 
ceiyed  from  his  associate  commentator: —  ' 
''Let  those  who  talk  so  confidently  about  j 
the  skill  of  Shakspeare's  contemporaiy,  ' 
Jonson,  point  out  the  conclusion  of  anj  one 
of  his  plays  which  is  wrought  with  more 
artifice,  and  yet  a  less  degree  of  dramatic 
yiolenoe,  than  this.  In  the  scene  before  us, 
all  the  suryiying  characters  are  assembled  ; 
and  at  the  expense  of  whateyer  incongruity 
the  former  eyents  may  haye  been  produced, 
perhaps  little  can  be  discoyered  on  this 
occasion  to  offend  the  most  scrupulous  ad- 
yocate  for  regularity :  and,  I  think,  as  little 
is  found  wanting  to  satisfy  the  spectator  by 
a  catastrophe  which  is  intricate  without 
confusion,  and  not  more  rich  in  ornament 
than  in  nature.*' 

The  conclusion  of  '  Cymbeline'  has  been 
lauded  because  it  is  consistent  with  pottieai 
jtuHee.  Those  who  adopt  this  species  of 
reasoning  look  yery  imperfectly  upon  the 
course  of  real  eyents  in  the  moral  world.  It 
is  permitted,  for  inscrutable  purposes,  that 
the  innocent  should  sometimes  Call  before 
the  wicked,  and  the  noble  be  subjected  to 
the  base.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  sometinies 
in  the  course  of  eyents  that  the  pure  and  the 
gentle  should  triumph  oyer  deceit  and  out- 
rage. The  perishing  of  Desdemona  is  as  true 
as  the  safety  of  Imogen ;  and  the  poetical 
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initii  intolTW  m  high  a  mond  in  the  one 
case  M  in  the  other.  That  8hakfpere*a 
notion  of  poetical  justice  was  not  the  haclc- 
nejed  notion  of  an  intolerant  age,  reflected 
even  hj  a  Boccaccio,  is  shown  hj  the  dif- 
ference in  the  lot  of  the  offender  in  the 
Italian  tale  and  the  lot  of  lachimo.  The 
Amhrogiolo  of  the  noToliflt,  who  slanders  a 
virtnoiiB  lady  for  the  gain  of  a  wager,  is 
fastened  to  a  stake,  smeared  with  honey,  and 
left  to  he  doTonred  hy  flies  and  locusts.  The 
dose  of  our  drunatist*s  story  is  perfect  Shak- 
8pere>- 

"Post,  Speak,  lachimo;  I  had  you  down, 
and  might 


Have  made  yon  finish. 

AkA.  I  am  down  again: 

Bat  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  knee, 
As  then  your  force  did.     Take  that  life, 

'beseech  yon, 
Which  I  80  often  owe :  but,  your  ring  first ; 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess, 
That  erer  swore  her  fidth. 

PobL  Kneel  not  to  me  ; 

The  power  that  I  hare  on  you  is  to  spare  you  ; 
The  malice  towards  you  to  foigiye  you:  Live, 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Cym.  Nobly  doom'd : 

We  H  leam  our  freeness  of  a  son-in-law; 
Ftadon  's  the  word  to  aR" 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  TEMPEST. 


This  comedy  stands  the  first  in  the  folio 
collection  of  1623,  in  which  edition  it  was 
originally  printed.  In  the  entry  upon  the 
Stationers*  registers  of  Norember  tiie  8th, 
1623,  claiming  for  the  booksellers  Blount 
and  Jaggard  such  plays  of  Shakspere  ^as 
were  not  formerly  entered  to  other  men,"  it 
also  is  the  first  in  order.  The  original  text 
is  printed  with  singular  correctness. 

A  yery  general  belief  has  always  preyaUed 
that  'TheTempest'  was  the  last  of  Shakspere's 
works.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this 
belief  was  rather  a  matter  of  feeling  than  of 
judgment.  Mr.  Campbell  has  put  the  feeling 
yery  elegantly : — ** ' The  Tempest*  has  a  sort 
of  sacredness  as  the  last  work  of  a  mighty 
workman.  Shakspere,  as  if  conscious  that 
it  would  be  his  last,  and  as  if  inspired  to 
typify  himself,  has  made  his  hero  a  natural, 
a  dignified,  and  beneyolent  magician,  who 
could  conjure  up  spirits  from  the  yasty  deep, 
and  command  supernatural  agency  by  the 
most  seemingly  natural  and  simple  means. 
And  this  final  play  of  our  poet  has  magic 
indeed ;  for,  what  can  be  simpler  in  language 
than  the  courtship  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda, 
and  yet  what  can  be  more  magical  than  the 
sympathy  with  which  it  subdues  us  ?    Here 


Shakspere  himself  is  Prospero,  or  rather  the 
superior  genius  who  commands  both  Prospero 
and  Ariel  But  the  time  was  approaching 
when  the  potent  sorcerer  was  to  break  his 
stai^  and  to  bury  it  fathoms  in  the  ocean, 

'  Deeper  than  did  eyer  plummet  sound.' 

That  staff  has  neyer  been,  and  neyer  will  be, 
recoyered."  But  this  feeling^  pretty  and 
fanciful  as  it  is,  is  certainly  somewhat 
deceptiye.  It  is  not  borne  out  by  the  internal 
eyidence  of  the  play  itself.  Shakspere  neyer 
could  haye  contemplated,  in  health  and 
intellectual  yigour,  any  abaadonment  of  that 
occupation  which  constituted  his  happiness 
and  gloiy.  We  haye  no  doubt  that  he  wrote 
on  till  the  hour  of  his  last  illness.  His  later 
plays  are  unquestionably  those  in  which  the 
mighty  intellect  is  more  tasked  than  the 
unbounded  fancy.  His  later  plays,  as  we 
belieye,  present  the  philosophical  and  his- 
torical aspect  of  human  affairs  rather  than 
the  passionate  and  the  imaginatiye.  The 
Roman  historical  plays  are,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  as  the  English 
historical  plays  are  at  the  beginning.  No- 
thing can  be  more  different  than  the  principle 
of  art  upon  which  the  '  Heniy  Y I.'  and  the 
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'Antony  and  Cleopafcn*  are  eoBStroctod. 
The  Romftn  plajs  denote,  we  think,  the 
growth  of  an  mtellect  duriog  five-and-twenty 
years.  *  The  Tempest '  does  not  present  the 
characteristics  of  the  latest  plays.  It  has 
the  playfulness  and  beauty  of  the  comedies, 
mingled  with  the  higher  notes  of  passionate 
and  solemn  thought  which  distinguished  the 
great  tragedies.  It  is  essentially,  too,  written 
wholly  with  reference  to  the  stage,  at  a 
period  when  an  Ariel  could  be  presented  to 
an  imaginatiTe  audience  without  the  prosaic 
encumhnmce  of  wings.  The  later  plays, 
such  as  *  Troilus  and  Cressida,*  and  the  three 
Roman  subjects,  are  certainly  written  without 
any  Tery  strong  regard  to  dramatic  effect. 
They  are  noble  acting  plays,  especially  'Julius 
Caesar*  and  'Coriolanus;'  but  eren  in  these 
the  poet  appears  to  have  poured  himself  forth 
with  a  philosophical  mastery  of  the  great 
principles  by  which  men  are  held  in  the 
social  state,  without  being  very  solicitous  as 
to  the  favourable  reception  of  his  opinions 
by  the  mixed  audienoes  of  tlhe  days  of 
James  L  The  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra*  is 
still  more  remarkable  for  its  surpassing 
historical  truth — ^not  the  mere  tmth  of 
chronologkal  exactness,  but  that  truth  which 
is  evolved  out  of  the  power  of  making  the 
past  present  and  real,  through  the  marvellous 
felicity  of  knowing  and  representing  how 
individuals  and  masses  of  men  must  have 
acted  under  circumstances  which  are  only 
assimilated  to  the  circumstances  of  nosodem 
times  by  the  fact  that  all  the  great  principles 
and  motives  of  human  action  are  essentially 
tile  same  in  every  age  and  in  every  condition 
of  civiliiation.  The  plays  that  we  have 
mentioned  must  have  been  the  result  of 
very  profound  thought  and  very  accnrate 
investigation.  The  duuraeters  of  the '  Troilus 
and  Cressida*  are  purposely  Qothicised.  An 
episode  of  *^  the  tale  of  Troy  divine"  is 
seized  upon,  to  be  divested  of  its  romantic 
attributes,  and  to  be  presented  with  all  the 
bold  colouring  of  a  master  regardless  •£ 
minute  ptopricfties  of  eestume,  but  psodiiciDg 
the  most  powerful  and  hanaesiioiis  effect 
through  the  viivenal  trvth  of  his  deMiicor 
tions.  On  the  oontraiy,  the  Roman  plaja 
are  perfect  in  costume.    We  do  not 


tet  there  am  any  proihiftieiis  e£  the  k\ 
mind  in  existenoe,  anewnt  or  modma,  whiA 
can  give  us  so  eemplete  a  notion  of  what 
Roman  life  was  nndot  its  great  general 
aspects.  This  was  the  effeet^  not  only  of 
his  instinetive  wisdom,  bnt  of  that 
for  profovnd  inqviry  and  extensive  mvi 
tion  winds  Shakspere  possessed  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  We  cannot  bring*  oandves 
to  believe  that  'The  Tempest*  belonged  to 
the  latest  period.  Ulrici  hM  said  """Qm 
Tempest  *  is  the  completing  companion-pieoe 
of  the  '  Winter*s  Tale*  and  'A  Midsuoiiaer- 
Night*8  Dream.* "  The  '  Midsummer-Nigfat^s 
Dream*  was  printed  in  1600 ; — ^it  was  probably 
written  some  five  or  six  years  previous.  The 
'Winter*s  Tale*  was  acted  in  1611.  From 
the  'Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the 
Revels  at  Court,*  edited  by  Mr.  Peter  Cun- 
ningham, we  leam  that  on  Hallowmas  Night 
(Kovember  1),  1611,  "was  presented  at 
Whitehall,  before  the  King*s  Majesty,  a  play 
called  '  The  Tempest'  **  Four  nights  after- 
wards the  '  Wittter*s  Tale*  was  also  presented. 
The  <Winter*s  Tale*  appears  to  us  to  hear 
marks  of  a  later  composition  than  'The 
Tempest*  Bnt  we  are  not  disposed  to 
separate  them  by  any  very  wide  interral : 
more  especially  we  cannot  agree  witK  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  has  brought  great  kamtng  to 
an  investigation  of  all  the  points  connected 
with  '  The  Tempest,*  that  this  play,  "  instead 
of  being  the  latest  work  of  this  great  master, 
is  in  reality  one  of  the  eariiest,  nearly  the 
first  in  time,  as  the  first  in  plaee,  of  the 
dramas  which  are  wholly  his.'*  The  diffi- 
culty of  settling  the  dironology  of  some  of 
Skakspere*s  plays  by  internal  evidence  is 
wy  much,  increased  by  the  drcmastanoe 
that  some  of  them  must  be  regarded  as  early 
performances  that  have  come  down  to  ua 
with  tiie  large  additions  and  conections  of 
maturer  years.  For  example:  'Pericles' 
wv,  it  is  prshable,  prodneed  as  a  nerelty  in 
1608,  or  not  long  Wore.  There  are  pertiens 
of  that  play  whidi  we  think  no  one  caold 
have  written  but  the  matore  Shakspere; 
mixed  up  with  other  portions  which  indtieate, 
not  so  mndi  imraatoie  powers  as  the  tveafr- 
ment  of  a  story  in  the  spirit  of  the  oMast 
dramas.    So  it  is  with  ^Cymbeliae;*  and^te 
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a  certan  eiMmA,  wiik  the  '  Winter'i  Takw' 
The  proMnlilj  m^  tfaik  thew  pkji*  weie 

prodiiced  in  tkenr  preMBl  Ibrm  foon  after 
tKe  period  of  Sl^spere*!  qoitting  the  itage 
about  1O08;  and  perhaps  before  tiie  pro* 
ductioB  of '  Maebeth,*  *  Troilue  and  Creaaida,' 
'  Henij  YIII./  and  the  Roman  plays.  '  The 
Tempest'  appears  to  us  to  belong  to  the 
same  cycle.  The  opinion  which  we  here 
express  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  belief  that 
Mr.  Hunter  has  brought  forward  seyeral 
curious  &cts  to  render  it  highly  probable 
that  it  was  produced  in  1596.  But  the 
aggregate  evidence,  as  we  think,  outweighs 
these  curious  facts. 

'The  Tempest'  is  not  included  by  name  in 
the  list  of  plays  ascribed  to  Shakspcre  by 
Francis  Meres  in  1599.  Mr.  Hunter  says 
that  it  v/aa  included,  under  the  name  of 
'  Zo«0>  Labowr  l^on^  We  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  IB  the  Chapter  on  '  AU  '■  Well  that 
Ends  WeUy*  not  only  that  the  oemedy  beaiii^ 
that  name  had  the  highest  pretension  to  the 
title  of  <  Love's  Laboor  Woo,'  bat  that  <  The 
Tempest'  had  no  suck  pretension.  We  do 
not  agree  that  the  eomedy  called  'The 
Tempest,*  when  it  was  first  printed,  bore  the 
title,  either  as  a  leading  or  secondary  title, 
when  Meres  published  his  list  in  1509,  of 
'Love's  Labour  Won.'  We  beHeve  that  it 
was  always  called  'The  Tempest;'  and  that, 
looking  at  its  striking  fable,  and  its  beauty 
of  characterization  and  language,  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  mentioned  by  Meres 
if  it  had  existed  in  1599. 

The  'Bartholomew  Fair'  of  Ben  Jonson 
was  produced  at  the  Hope  Theatre  in  1614 ; 
and  it  was  performed  by  "  the  Lady  Elii a- 
beth's  servants."  It  is  stated  by  Malone 
that  "  it  appears  from  MSS.  f:^  Mr.  Yertue 
that  'The  Tempest'  was  acted  by  John 
Heminge  and  the  rest  of  the  King's  company, 
before  Prince  Charles,  the  Lady  Elisabeth, 
and  the  Piinee  Palatine  Bleeter,  in  the 
begimuBg  of  the  year  IBIS:**  This  ctrcum- 
stance  gives  some  wanant  to  the  belief  of 
the  commentators  that  a  passage  in  the 
Indnetion  to '  Bartholomew  Fair*  is  a  sarcasm 
upon  Sbakspere: — "If  there  be  never  a 
Aprrant-mefuffr  in  the  fair,  who  can  help  it, 
he  says,  nor  a  nest  of  antiques  )  He  is  loth  to 


make  aatuM  afraid  in  his  plays,  like  those 
that  beget  te£es,  tempetU,  and  suchlike 
droUevies."  Gifford  hsia  eoatended,  aigaing 
against  the  disposition  of  the  eommentatoss 
to  charge  Joason  with,  malignity,  that  the 
expressions  serpant-^nonatery  and  tda^  tern- 
petUy  and  suchlike  droSeries,  had  refozence 
to  the  popular  puppet-shows  whidi  were 
especially  caUed  drolleries.  The  passage^ 
however,  still  looks  to  us  like  a  sly,  though 
not  ill-natured,  allusion  to  Shakspere's  Calir 
baa,  and  his  '  Winter's  Tale,'  and  '  Tempest,' 
which  were  then  popular  acting  plays.  Mr. 
Hunter  believes  that  in  this  passage  Jonson 
dees  pointedly  direet  his  satire  against '  The 
Tempest ;'  but  he  also  maintains  that  Jonson 
does,  in  the  same  way,  satirize  '  The  Tempest' 
in  1506,  in  the  Prologue  to  '  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour : ' — 

"  He  rather  prays  you  will  be  pleased  to  see 
One  such  to-day,  as  otiier  plays  fdionid  be; 
Where  neither  choms  wafts  you  o*er  the  seas, 
Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down  the  Ix^s  to 

please: 
Nor  nimble  squib  is  seen  to  make  afeazd 
The  gendewomen;  nor  roird  buHet  hoaid. 
To  say,  it  thunders :  nor  tempestuous  dnm 
Rambles,  to  tell  yon  when  the  stoim  doth 

come." 

It  is  scarcely  probable,  if  Jonson  had  meant 
to  allude  to  'The  Tempest,'  either  in  the 
Prologue  or  the  Induction,  that  he  would 
have  been  so  wanting  in  materials  for  his 
dislike  of  the  romantic  drama  in  general  as 
to  select  the  same  play  for  attack  in  works 
separated  by  an  interval  of  eighteen  years. 
The  ** creaking  throne"  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  the  throne  of  Juno  as  she  descends, 
in  the  mask;  the  '^ nimble  squib"  is  the 
lightning,  and  the  "tempestuous  drum"  the 
dinnder,  of  the  first  scene.  Mr.  Hunter  adds 
that  the  last  line  of  the  Prologue,— 

*'  Tou  that  have  so  graced  monsten  may  like 
men," — 

must  allude  to  Caliban.  Surely  the  term 
montUrSy  as  opposed  to  men^  must  be  a  general 
designaticm  of  what  Jonson  believed  to  be 
unnatural  in  the  romantic  drama,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  "image  of  the  times"  in 
comedy.    But,  if  we  mast  have  real  monsters, 
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there  were  plenty  to  be  found  in  the  older 
playi.  GoBson,  in  1581,  thus  writes: — 
''Sometimes  you  shall  see  nothing  but  the 
adventures  of  an  amorous  knight,  passing 
from  country  to  country  for  the  loye  of  his 
lady,  encountering  many  a  terrible  numtter, 
made  of  brown  paper,  and  at  his  return  is 
so  wonderfiiUy  changed  that  he  cannot  be 
known  but  by  some  posy  in  his  tablet,  or  by 
a  broken  ring,  or  a  handkerchief,  or  a  piece 
of  a  cockl(>>8hell."  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ridi* 
cules  the  appearance  of  a  hideotu  mowftier^ 
with  fire  and  smoke."  Much  older  theatres 
than  the  Globe  were  furnished  with  their 
thunder  and  lightning.  In  1572  John  Izarde, 
according  to  an  entry  in  the  accounts  of  the 
rerels  at  court,  was  paid  for  a  derice  for 
''counterfeiting  thunder  and  lightning."* 
It  is  as  likely  that  thrones  descended  in 
other  plays  besides  'The  Tempest,*  as  it  is 
certain  that  in ' The  Tempest'  Juno  descended 
with  a  classical  fitness  of  which  Jonson  has 
giyen  us  many  similar  examples  in  his  own 
masks.  We  can  see  nothing  in  these  cir- 
cumstances to  connect  the  date  of  'The 
Tempest'  with  that  of  Ben  Jonson's  '  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour.' 

The  third  point  upon  which  Mr.  Hunter 
relies  for  fixing  the  date  of  '  The  Tempest,' 
as  of  1596,  is  deduced  from  the  passage  in 
the  third  act  where  Gonzalo  laughs  at  the 
stories  of  "  men  whose  heads  stood  in  their 
breasts."  Raleigh  told  this  story,  in  his 
account  of  his  voyage  to  Guiana,  in  1595. 
Shakspere  makes  Othello,  not  in  a  boasting 
or  lying  spirit,  but  with  the  confiding  belief 
that  belonged  to  his  own  high  nature,  tell 
Desdemona  of 

"  The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.'* 

Would  Mr.  Hunter  contend  that  this  second 
notice  of  "  men  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath 
their  shoulders"  fixes  the  date  of  '  OthdLo; 
as  well  as  that  of  '  The  Tempest,'  in  1596  % 
Such  circumstances  are,  as  we  believe,  of  the 
very  slightest  value.  The  ailment  may  be 
put  ingeniously  and  learnedly,  as  Mr.  Hunter 
puts  it;  or  it  may  be  rendered  ludicrous,  as 
Chalmers  renders  it.     What,  for  example, 

*  ColHer,  *  Annab  of  the  Stafe/  toI.  ilL  \u  SJO. 


can  be  more  absurd  than  Chalmers's  attempt 
to  make  us  believe  that,  because  the  King  of 
Kaples  is  inconsolable  for  the  supposed  loss 
of  Ferdinand,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  death 
of  Prince  Henry  in  1612 ;  that  the  line 

"  Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after* 

plainly  refers  to  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  in  the  same  year;  and  that  a  great 
storm  which  happened  in  January,  1613, 
"gave  the  appropriate  name  to  this  ad- 
mirable drama!" 

In  the  '  Essays '  of  Montaigne,  as  trans- 
lated by  Florio,  there  is  the  following 
passage: — 

"  Me  seemeth  that  what  in  those  nations  we 
see  by  experience  doth  not  only  exceed  all  the 
pictures  wherewith  licentious  poesy  hath  proudly 
embellished  the  golden  age,  and  all  her  quaint 
inventions  to  feign  a  happy  condition  of  man, 
but  also  the  conception  and  desire  of  philosophy. 
They  could  not  imagine  a  genuitie  so  pure  and 
simple  as  we  see  it  by  experience ;  nor  ever  be- 
lieve our  society  might  be  maintained  with  so 
littie  art  and  human  combination.  It  is  a  nation, 
would  I  answer  Plato,  that  hath  no  kind  of  traffic, 
no  knowledge  of  letters,  no  intelligence  of  num- 
bers, no  name  of  magistrates,  nor  of  politic 
superiority;  no  use  of  service,  of  riches,  or  of 
poverty;  no  contracts,  no  successions,  no  di- 
vidences ;  no  occupation,  but  idle ;  no  respect  of 
kindred,  but  common ;  no  apparel,  but  natural ; 
no  manuring  of  lands ;  no  use  of  wine,  com,  or 
metal.  The  very  words  that  import  lying,  &lse- 
hood,  treason,  dissimulation,  covetousnes^  envy, 
detraction,  and  pardon,  were  never  heard  amongst 
them.  How  dissonant  would  he  find  his  ima- 
ginaiy  commonwealth  from  this  perfection!" 

This  extract  establishes  beyond  all  possible 
doubt  that  the  lines  of  Gonzalo, — 

"  Y  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries      ) 
Execute  all  things,"  Ac. — 

were  founded  upon  Montaigne,  and  upon 
Florio's  translation.  That  translation  was 
not  published  before  1603.  But  portions  of 
it  had  been  seen  ia  manuscript,  says  Mr. 
Hunter.  Sir  William  Comwallis  mentions 
in  his ' Essays'  that  "divers  of  his  pieces  I 
^ve  seen  translated,"  and  he  describes 
Florio  as  the  translator.  The  'Essays'  of 
Comwallis  were  not  printed  till  1600;  but 
they,  also,  had  been  seen  in  manuscript; 
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and  00  GoxnwalliB  might  hsve  written  about 
'^dlTon  paxta  **  of  Florio^s  'Montaigne*  before 
1596;  and  Shalupere  might  have  read  this 
identical  part  of  Florio's  '  Montaigne  *  before 
1596;  and  thus  the  dates  both  of  Comwallis's 
and  Florio's  books  go  for  nothing  in  this 
inquiry.    Is  this  evidence  f 

The  date  of  Shakspere*8  'Tempest*  has 
been  a  fertile  subject  for  the  exercise  of 
critical  conjecture.  Malone  irrites  a  pam- 
phlet of  sixty  pages  upon  it;  Chalmers 
another  pamphlet  somewhat  longer.  The 
first  has  been  reprinted  in  Boswell*s  edition  ; 
the  other  costs  as  much  as  a  manuscript  in 
the  days  before  printing.  It  is  worth  the 
money,  however,  for  a  quiet  laugh.  The  two 
critics  differ  yeiy  slightly  in  their  opinions 
as  to  the  date  of  the  comedy;  but  their 
proofs  are  essentially  different.  Malone 
contends  for  1611,  holding  that  ^  the  stonn 
by  which  Sir  Qeorge  Sonmiers  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  island  of  Bermuda^  in  1609, 
unquestionably  gave  rise  to  Shakspeare*s 
'  Tempest,'  and  suggested  to  him  the  title,  as 
well  as  some  incidents.**  The  whole  relfr- 
tion  is  contained  in  the  additions  to  Stow*s 
'Annals*  by  Howes: — 

"In  the  year  1609  the  Adventurers  and 
Company  of  Viiginia  sent  from  London  a  fleet 
of  eight  ships,  with  people  to  supply  and  make 
strong  the  colony  in  Virginia;  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  being  general,  in  a  ship  of  800  tons:  in 
this  ship  was  also  Sir  Qeoige  Sommeis,  who  was 
admiral,  and  Captain  Newport,  viceadmiral, 
and  with  them  about  160  penons.  This  ship 
was  'Admiral/  and  kept  company  with  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  to  the  height  of  80  degrees ;  and, 
being  then  assembled  to  consult  touching  divers 
matters,  they  were  sarprised  with  a  most  extreme 
violent  storm,  which  scattered  the  whole  fleet, 
yet  all  the  rest  of  the  fleet  bent  their  course  for 
Virginia,  where,  by  Gk>d*s  special  fiivour,  they 
arrived  safely;  but  this  great  ship,  though  new, 
and  Ikr  stronger  than  any  of  the  rest,  fell  into  a 
great  leak,  so  as  mariners  and  passengers  were 
forced,  for  three  days'  space,  to  do  their  utmost 
to  save  themselves  from  sudden  sinking:  but 
notwithstanding  their  inoessant  pumping,  and 
casting  out  of  water  by  buckets  and  all  other 
means,  yet  the  water  covered  aU  the  goods 
within  the  hold,  and  all  men  were  utteriy  tired, 
and  spent  in  strength,  and  overcome  with  labour; 


and  hopeless  of  any  succour,  most  of  them  were 
gone  to  sleep,  yielding  themselves  to  the  mercy 
of  the  sea,  being  all  very  desirous  to  die  upon 
any  shore  wheresoever.  Sir  George  Sommers, 
sitting  at  the  stem,  seeing  the  ship  desperate  of 
relief,  looking  every  minute  when  the  ship 
would  sink,  he  espied  land,  which,  according  to 
his  and  Captain  Newport's  opinion,  they  judged 
it  should  be  that  dreadful  coast  of  the  Bermudas^ 
which  islands  were,  of  all  nations,  said  and  sap- 
posed  to  be  enchanted,  and  inhabited  with 
witches  and  devils,  which  grew  by  reason  of 
accustomed  monstrous  thunder-storm  and  tem- 
pest near  unto  thoee  islands;  also  for  that  the 
whole  coast  is  so  wonderous  dangerous  of  rocks 
that  few  can  approach  them  but  with  unspeak- 
able hazard  of  shipwreck.  Sir  George  Sommers, 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Captain  Newport,  and  the 
rest,  suddenly  agreed  of  two  evils  to  choose  the 
least,  and  so,  in  a  kind  of  desperate  resolution, 
directed  the  ship  mainly  for  these  islands,  which, 
by  God's  divine  providence,  at  a  high  water  ran 
right  between  two  strong  rocks,  where  it  stuck 
fast  without  breaking,  which  gave  leisure  and 
good  opportunity  for  them  to  hoist  out  their 
boat,  and  to  land  all  their  people,  as  well  saUors 
ss  soldiers  and  others,  in  good  safety;  and  being 
come  ashore  they  were  soon  refreshed  and 
cheered,  the  soil  and  air  being  most  sweet  and 
delicate." 

Here  we  have  a  storm,  a  wreck,  the  Ber- 
mudas, and  an  enchanted  island;  and,  in 
other  descriptions  of  the  same  event,  we  have 
mention  of  a  sea-monster.  "  Nothing  can  be 
more  conclusive,  then,**  says  Malone,  ''that 
the  date  of  the  play  is  fixed,  with  uncommon 
precision,  between  the  end  of  the  year  1610 
and  the  autumn  of  1611.**  No,  says  Chalmers, 
the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Sommers  did 
suggest  the  incidents;  but  Malone  himself 
had  admitted  that  there  was  a  great  tempest 
at  home  in  1612 ; —  "the  author  availed 
himself  of  a  circumstance  then  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  his  audience,  by  affixing  a  title  to 
it  which  was  more  likely  to  excite  curiosity 
than  any  other  that  he  could  have  chosen, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  sufficiently 
justified  by  the  subject  of  the  drama.** 
"Now  this  tempest,**  says  Chalmers,  "hap- 
pened at  Christmas  1612 ;  and  so  the  play 
could  not  have  been  written  in  the  summer 
of  1612.*'  Surely  all  this  is  admirable  fooUng, 
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wfiich  is  Bcaroely  Deoessary  to  ny  k  put  ta 
end  to  by  tfa«  certainty  that  the  play  exiited 
in  1611.    In  such  minute  inquiries,  all  as- 
suming that  poetiy  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  tbe 
same  laws  as  chronology,  or  geography,  or 
any  other  exact  branch  of  knowledge,  there 
can  be  nothing  but  perpetual  mistake,  and 
contradiction,  and  false  inference.  Chalmers, 
in  some  respects  acute  enough,  has,  through 
the    indulgence    of   these   propensities  for 
making  poetry  literal,  fallen  into  the  mistake 
of  imagining  that  Bermuda  was  the  scene  of 
*  The  Tempest'      Mr.  Hunter   says,  "  Ko 
editor  of  flhakspeaie  has  erer  gone  so  far  as 
to  r^Mresent  the  island  of  Beimuda  as  actually 
the  soeae  of  this  play  f'  but  he  adds,  ^'Ofaal- 
mers  has  given  some  encouragement  to  this 
very  prevalent  mistake."    Enooungement  f 
He  says,  in  his  'Apology,*  and  repeats  ^e 
passage  in  his  rare  tract  *y  ^  Our  maker 
showed  great  judgment  in  causing,  by  en- 
chantment, thf  king*9  ship  to  he  wrecked  on  the 
stiU-^vex^d  Bermoothes."    Again,  ''Stephano 
became  king  of  the  still- vexM  Bermoothes.*' 
Lastly^  in  the  *  Another  Account,' — "  If  it 
be  asked  what  circumstance  it  was  which 
induced  our  dramatist  to  think  of  Bermudas, 
in  1613,  as  the  scene  of  his  comedy^  the  answer 
must  be  that  the  Bermudas,  which  had  been 
considered,  ever  since  the  publication,  in 
1596,  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  description  of 
Qniana,  as  a  '  hellish  sea  for  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  storms,*  was  first  planted,  in  1612, 
by  a   ship    called    the  Plough,  ftom   the 
Tliames,  which  carried  out  a  colony  of  a 
huadred  a&d  sixty  persons/'    The  nooMnse 
of  this  notion  is  self-evident.    If  the  Ber- 
mudas were  the  scene,  Ariel  must  have  out- 
done himself  to  convey  ^tiie  rest  of  the 
fleet*'   over    the  Atlantic,  to   plaoe   them 
''upon  the  Mediterranean  fiote ;"  and,  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  have  been  a  mere  human 
carrier  if  he  had  been  called  up  from  one 
''deep  nook"  of  the  island  "to fetch  dew*' 
from  some  other  part.    This  will  not  quite 
^i.    And  so  we  must  resort  to  another  geo- 
grai^iieal  system.  Mr.  Hunter  has  disooTered 
"lAother   island,"  which   he    thus   intro- 
duoes:— «I  must  do  tke  <dd  critics  the 
jmtiee  to  say  that,  till  this  discovery  (such  I 
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may  call  it),  no  island,  a«  £ur  as  I  knov,  kad 
a  better  claim  to  he  regarded  as  tiie  islasid 
of  Prospevo  than  Bermuda."    That  islaadi  is 
Lampedusa.    "IMd  we  not  know,"  he  oon- 
tinnes,  "  how  muck  still  remaini  to  be  done 
in  the  critidmn  «£  these  plays,  it  would  be 
scarcely  credible  thai  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  of  tracing  the  line  of  AUma6*s  traei, 
or  of  q>ecttlatiiig,  with  the  map  before  him,  on 
the  isbmd  on  which  Prospero  and  Mirf^^^a 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  cast."    Lam- 
pedusa  is  the   islaad :    "  It  lies   aiidway 
betweea  Malta  and  the  African  coast;" — 
"  in  its  dimensions  Lampedusa  is  wbt  we 
mayiaiagine  Ptospeio's  island  to  have  beea  ; 
ia  circuit  thirteen  aiiles  and  a  half  ;** — it  ift 
"sttnated   in   a  etenny  sea;" — it   is  ''a 
deserted  island;*'  it  has  the  reputatkxi  of 
"  being  enchanted."    Can  anything  be  more 
decinve  t   "  What  I  coatead  for  is  the  ab- 
solute daim  of  Lampedusa  to  have  beea  the 
island  in  the  poet's  mind  when  he  drew  the 
scenes  of  this  drama."  The  matter,  according 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  is  beyond  all  doubt.    "  In  the 
rocks  of  Lampedusa  there  are  hoUows;** — 
Caliban  is  stied  in  the  "hard  rock:"   in 
Lampedusa  there  was  a  hennit's  cell — ^  this 
cell   is    surely  the   origin   of  the  cell  of 
Prospero :"  Caliban's  employment  was  col- 
lecting firewood; — ^'' Malta  is  supplied  with 
firewood  from  Lampedusa."  Mr.  Hunter  asks 
his  friend  "whether  you  would  think  aae  pie- 
•umptaoas  in  rwfiMnt^that  iafuture  editions 
of  these  plays  there  should  be,  ia  the  aocns- 
tomed  place,  at  the  loot  of  the  dmnatis 
psraonss,  the  voids 

'SOKNB,  LAMPBB1J8A.' " 

We  have  not  so  determined  the  scene.  We 
believe  that  the  poet  had  no  locality  what- 
ever in  his  mind,  just  as  he  had  no  notion  of 
any  particular  storm.  Tempests  and  en- 
chanted islands  are  of  the  oldest  materials 
of  poetxy.  Mr.  Hunter  says  Shakspere  had 
Ariosto's  description  of  a  storm  in  his  mind. 
Who,  we  may  ask,  suggested  to  Ariosto  his 
description  ?  Has  any  one  fixed  the  date  of 
Ariosto's  storm  ?  Has  not  the  poet  deserihed 
the  poet's  office  I — 
"  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  freniy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth 
to 
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And,  M  imaguution  bodiw  f»rtk 
The/arms  of  things  wihtorm^  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  tliein  to  8hapeB»  and  gives  to  siiy  no- 
thing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.' 

Franz  Horn  asks  whelJiier  Prospero  left  Oali- 
ban  to  gorem  the  island  ?  We  belieye  the 
island  stink  into  the  sea,  and  was  no  more 
seen,  after  Prospero  broke  his  staff  and 
drovned  his  book. 

There  is  a  rery  curious  story  told  by  War^ 
ton,  of  poor  Collins  informing  him,  during 
his  mental  aberration,  that  he  had  seen  a 
romanoe  which  contained  the  story  of  '  The 
Tempest.' — 

"  I  was  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  Collins,  of 
Chichester,  that  Shakspeare'a  'Tempest,'  for 
which  no  origin  is  jet  assigned,  was  founded  on 
a  romance  called  '  Amelia  and  Isabella,'  printed 
in  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  English,  in 
158S.  But,  though  this  infonnation  has  not 
proved  true  on  examination,  a  useful  concliision 
may  be  drawn  from  it,  that  Shakspeare's  stoiy 
is  somewhere  to  be  fomid  in  an  Italian  novel ; 
at  least,  that  the  story  preceded  Shakspeare. 
Mr.  Collins  had  searched  this  subjeet  with  no 
leas  fidelity  than  jndgmest  and  industiy ;  but, 
his  meoMiy  fidling  in  his  last  ealamiteos  indis- 
position, he  probably  gave  me  the  name  of  one 
novel  for  another.  I  remember  he  added  a  cir- 
cumstonee  whieh  mi^  lead  te  a  disoovety,  tiiat 
the  principal  character  of  the  romance  answer- 
ing to  Shakspere's  '  Proqtero'  was  a  chemical 
necromancer,  who  had  bound  a  spirit  like  Ariel 
to  obey  his  call  and  perform  his  services." 

Mr.  Thoms,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
the  'Karly  English  and  German  Dramas,'* 
has  given,  from  Tieck,  an  account  of  certain 
early  productions  of  English  dramatists  which 
were  translated  into  German  about  the  year 
1600.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  very 
curious  question  whether  an  English  com- 
pany performed  English  plays  in  Germany 
at  that  period ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
some  of  our  earliest  dramas  were  either 
translated  or  adapted  for  the  German  stage 
at  this  early  period.  Jacob  Ayrer,  a  notary 
of   K&mburg,   was    the    author  of  thirty 
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dramas,  in  jthe  beginning  of  the  seTenteenth 
eentary.  Some  are  cleariy  derived  from 
Bng^  models ;  aad  Mr.  Thorns  tUaks  that 
an  old  play,  on  which  Shakspere  founded 
'  The  Tempest,*  is  translated  in  Ayrer's 
works,  published  in  1618. 

"  '  The  origin  of  the  plot  of  "  The  Tempest" 
is  for  the  present  a  Shakspcarean  mystezy,'  are 
the  words  of  our  friend  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his 
learned  and  interesting  dissertation  upon  that 
play.  That  mystery,  however,  I  consider  as 
solved, — ^Tieck  appears  to  entertain  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject, — and  I  hope  to  bring  the 
matter  before  yon  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
satisfy  you  of  the  eorrectnen  of  Tieek's  views  in 
this  respect  But  to  the  point  Shakspeare 
naqnestionably  derived  hie  idea  of  '  The  Tem- 
pest' from  an  earlier  drama,  now  not  known  to 
exists  bat  of  which  a  German  veruon  is  presenred 
in  Ayiei's  play,  entitled  'Die  SchiSne  Sidea' 
(The  Beaotifol  Sidea) ;  and  the  proof  of  this  fact 
is  to  be  found  in  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  plays,  which  are  far  too  striking 
and  peculiar  to  be  the  result  of  accident 

"  It  Lb  true  that  the  scene  in  which  Ayrei's 
play  is  laid,  and  the  names  of  the  penonages, 
difier  (Whu  those  of  'The  Tempest;'  but  the 
main  incidents  of  the  two  plays  are  all  but 
ideaticaily  the  same.  For  instance,  in  the 
German  drama»  Prince  Luddlph  and  Prince 
Leudegast  sopply  the  places  of  Preepero  and 
Alonso.  Ludolph,  like  Prospero,  is  a  magician, 
and  like  him  has  an  only  daughter^  Sidea — the 
Miranda  of  'The  Tempest' — ^and  an  attendant 
spirit,  Runcififtl,  who,  though  not  strictly  rc- 
semUing  either  Arid  or  Caliban,  may  well  be 
OQBsidered  as  the  primaiy  type  which  suggested 
to  the  nimble  fmcy  of  eur  great  dmmatist  those 
strongly  yet  admimbly  contrasted  beings. 
Shortly  after  the  conunencement  of  the  play, 
Lndcrfph,  having  been  vanqouhed  by  his  rival, 
and  with  Us  daughter  Sidea  driven  into  a 
forest,  rebukes  her  for  complaining  of  their 
change  of  fortone,  and  then  anmmons  his  spirit 
BBumfri  to  leam  from  him  their  firture  destiny, 
and  psoepects  of  revenga  Buneifid,  wiM  is,  like 
Ariel,  somewhat  'moody,' announees  to  Lndolph 
that  the  son  of  his  enemy  will  shortly  become 
his  prisoner.  After  a  comic  episode,  meet  pro- 
bably intrsdueed  by  the  Gennsn,  we  see  Prince 
Leadegast,  with  his  son  Sngelbreebi-4he  Fer- 
dimmd  of  '  The  Tempest'— and  the  ooancillers, 
hunting  in  the  asme  forast;  when  Eagelbrecfat 
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and  his  oompanion  FamuliUy  haying  aepanted 
from  their  aaBOciates,  are  saddenly  encountered 
by  Lndolph  and  his  daughter.  He  commands 
them  to  yield  themaelyes  prisoners — ^they  refuse, 
and  try  to  draw  their  swords,  when,  as  Prospero 
tells  Ferdinand, 

'  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick, 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop,' 

80  Ludolph,  with  his  wand,  keeps  their  swords 
in  their  scabbards,  paralyses  Engelbrecht,  and 
makes  him  confess  his 

'  Nerves  are  in  their  infieufcy  again. 
And  have  no  yigour  in  them,' 

and,  when  he  has  done  so,  gives  him  over  as  a 
slave  to  Sidea,  to  carry  logs  for  her. 

"  The  resemblance  between  this  scene  and  the 
parallel  scene  in  'The  Tempest'  is  rendered 
still  moro  striking  in  a  late  part  of  the  play, 
when  Sidea,  moved  by  pity  for  the  labours  of 
Engelbrecht,  in  carrying  logs,  declares  to  him, 

'  I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me,' 

an  event  which,  in  the  end,  is  happily  brought 
about,  and  leads  to  the  reconciliation  of  their 
parents,  the  rival  princes." 

It  appears  not  the  least  extraordinaiy 
circumstance  in  this  extraordinaiy  question 
of  literary  history,  that  Ayrer  did  not  trans- 
late some  of  Shakspere*8  own  works,  par- 
ticularly those  which  existed  in  printed 
copies.  Shakspere,  according  to  Eschenburg, 
was  not  known  in  Qermany,  as  far  as  can  be 
collected  from  any  mention  in  books,  till 
nearly  the  close  of  the  17th  century. — 

"The  first  German  author  who  has  given  a 
thought  to  Shakspere  is  perhaps  Morhof,  whose 
'  Instructions  in  the  German  Language'  was  first 
printed  in  1682.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
chapter,  '  On  the  Poetry  of  the  English,'  he  is 
merely  named,  and  Morhof  acknowledges  that 
he  had  himself  seen  nothing  of  his,  or  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's.  Not  very  long  afterwards, 
Benthem,  our  poet,  mentions  him  in  his  '  State 
of  the  English  Schools  and  Churehes,'  in  chap, 
xix.,  among  the  leading  literary  characters  of 
England.  But  all  he  says  of  him,  and  that 
perhaps  only  for  the  first  time  in  the  second 
edition,  is  the  following,  which  is  droll  enough: 
'  William  Shakspeare  was  bom  at  Stratford  in 
Warwickshire;  his  learning  was  very  little,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  more  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
he  should  be  a  very  excellent  poet    He  had  an 


ingenious  and  witty  mind,  full  of  fun,  and 
BO  successful  both  in  trsgedy  and  comedy,  that  ' 
he  could  move  an  Heraclitos  to  laughter,  and  a 
Democritns  to  tears.'  "* 

So  much  has  been  written  on  '  The  Tem- 
pest,' and  so  unnecessary  is  it  for  us  to 
analyse  the  plot  or  dwell  on  the  channs  of  ! 
the  poetry,  that  we  shall  here  content  our-  [ 
selves  with  presenting  ou>  readers  with  some 
brief  extracts,  having  reference  to  the  prin- 
cipal characters,  translated  from  the  '  Shak- 
speres  Schauspiele  erl&utert'  of  Frans  Horn. 

''In  Prospero  we  have  a  delineation  of 
peculiar  profundity.  He  was,  once,  not  alto- 
gether a  just  prince,  not  thoroughly  a  just 
man ;  but  he  had  the  disposition  to  be  both. 
His  soul  thirsted  after  knowledge ;  his  mind, 
sincere  in  itself,  after  Iotc  ;  and  his  fancy, 
after  the  secrets  of  nature :  but  he  forgot, 
what  a  prince  should  least  of  all  forget,  that, 
upon  this  moving  earth,  superior  acquire- 
ments, in  order  to  stand  firmly,  must  be 
exercised  carefully ;  that  the  world  is  fuU  of 
enemies  who  can  only  be  subdued  bj  a 
watchful  power  and  prudence,  and  that  in 
certain  situations  the  armour  ought  neTer  to 
be  put  off.  Thus  it  became  easy  for  his 
nearest  relation,  his  brother,  with  the  help 
of  a  powerful  neighbouring  king  who  could 
not  resist  the  offered  but  unjustifiable  ad- 
vantage, to  depose  him  from  his  dukedom. 
But  as  the  pure  morals  of  the  prince,  al- 
though they  were  perhaps  but  lazily  exercised 
in  behalf  of  his  subjects,  had  nevertheless 
acquired  their  loye,  and  the  usurper  not 
daring  to  make  an  attack  on  the  lives  of  the  i 
fallen,  Prospero  saved  himself,  his  daughter,  ' 
and  a  part  of  his  magical  books,  upon  a 
desert  island.  Here  he  becomes,  what,  in  its 
highest  sense,  he  had  not  yet  been,  a  father 
and  prince.  His  knowledge  extends.  Nature 
listens  to  him,  perhaps  because  he  learned  to 
know  and  love  her  more  inwardly.  Zephyr- 
like  spirits,  fuU  of  a  tender  frolicsome 
humour,  and  rude  earth-bom  gnomes^  are 
compelled  to  serve  him.  The  whole  island 
is  full  of  wonders,  but  only  such  as  the  fsBincy 
willingly  receives,  of  sounds  and  songs,  of 
merry  helpers  and  comical  tormentors ;  and 

*  *  JohtD  Joachim  Eadidibttiyr,  fiber  W.  Shakqiean,* 
new  edit,  ZQrieh.  180S,  jt.  487. 
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Proapero  shows  his  great  human  wisdom 
particuhirl  J  in  the  manner  with  which  he,  as 
the  spiritual  centre,  knows  how  to  conduct 
his  intercourse  with  friends  and  foes.  First, 
with  his  daughter.  Miranda  is  his  highest, 
his  one,  his  all ;  nerertheless  there  is  yisihle 
a  certain  eleration,  a  solemnity,  in  his  he- 
hayiour  towards  her, — ^peculiarities  which, 
even  with  the  deepest  Ioto,  the  seyerel j  tried 
and  aged  man  easily  assumes.  Indeed,  much 
as  the  pure  sense  of  his  daughter  must  have 
long  cheered  him,  he  deems  it  good  to  relate 
to  her  now  for  the  first  time  the  history  of 
his  earlier  sufferings,  when  he  has  mastery 
OTor^  and  the  power  to  punish,  his  adver- 
saries. That  his  narration  should  have  the 
effect  of  sending  Miranda  to  sleep  (at  least 
his  repeated  inquiries  as  to  whetiier  she 
attends  show  that  he  fears  it)  has  given 
occasion  to  many  explanations,  into  the  worth 
or  worthlessness  of  which  we  shall  not  here 
inquire.  Perhaps  the  following  idea  may 
give  some  light : — The  wonderful  acts  occa- 
sionally like  the  music  upon  Jessica  in  thefifth 
act  of  'The  Merchant  of  Venice:'  the  ex- 
ternal miracles  of  Nature  scarcely  affect 
Miranda  upon  an  island  where  Nature  herself 
has  heoome  a  wonder,  and  the  wonders  he- 
come  Nature.  But  for  her,  even  on  that 
acoount,  there  are  only  so  many  greater 
wonders  in  the  heart  and  life  of  man.  She 
has  certainly  seen  untamed  wildness  and 
perverseness  in  Oalihan ;  hut  he  appears  to 
her  not  as  a  man,  hut  only  as  a  foolish 
swearing  monster,  whom  she  does  not  fear, 
hecause  he  is  the  hond-slave  of  her  powerful 
father,  in  whose  quiet  wisdom  she  continually 
confides.  But  the  checkered  course  of  the 
world,  its  wild  passions,  are  to  her  wholly 
strange ;  and  the  relation  of  such  wonders 
might  well  affect  her  in  the  maimer  her 
father  fears." 

**  Oalihan,  who,  in  spite  of  his  imperfect^ 
brutish,  and  half-human  nature^  as  the  son 
of  a  witch,  is  something  marvellously  ex- 
citing, and  as  pretender  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island  something  ridiculously  sublime, 
has  been  considered  by  eveiy  one  as  an 
inimitable  character  of  the  most  powerful 
poetic  &ney ;  and,  the  more  the  character  is 
investigated,  the  more  is  our  attention  re- 1 


warded.  He  is  the  son  of  a  witch,  Sycorax, 
who,  though  long  since  dead,  continues  to 
work  even  firom  the  grave.  *  ♦  *  ♦  In 
Caliban  there  is  a  curious  mixture  of  devil, 
man,  and  beast,  descending  even  to  the  fish 
species.  He  desires  evil,  not  for  the  sake  of 
evil  or  from  mere  wickedness,  but  because  it 
is  pigttant,  and  because  he  feels  himself 
oppressed.  He  is  convinced  that  gross  in- 
justice has  been  done  him,  and  thus  he  does 
not  rightly  feel  that  what  he  desires  may  be 
wicked.  He  knows  perfectly  well  how 
powerful  Prospero  is,  whose  art  may  perhaps 
even  subdue  his  maternal  god  Setebos,  and 
that  he  himself  is  unfortunately  nothing  but 
a  slave.  Nevertheless,  he  cannot  cease  to 
curse,  and  certainly  with  the  gusto  of  a 
virtuoBO  in  this  more  than  liberal  art.  What- 
ever he  can  find  most  base  and  disgusting  he 
surrounds  almost  artistically  with  the  most 
inharmonious  murmuring  and  hissing  words, 
and  then  wishes  them  to  fall  upon  Prospero 
and  his  lovely  daughter.  He  knows  very 
well  that  all  this  will  help  him  nothing,  but 
that  at  night  he  will  have  'cramps,*  and 
'  side-stitches,'  and  be  '  pinched  by  urchins,' 
but  still  he  continues  to  pour  out  new  curses. 
He  has  acquired  one  fixed  idea-— that  the 
island  belonged  to  his  mother,  and,  con- 
sequently, now  to  himself^  the  crown  prince. 
The  grei^t  horrors  are  pleasant  to  him,  for 
he  feels  them  only  as  jests  which  break  the 
monotony  of  his  slavery.  He  laments  that 
he  had  been  prevented  firom  completing  a 
frightful  sin, — *  would  it  had  been  done,'  &c. ; 
and  the  thought  of  a  murder  gives  him  a 
real  enjoyment,  perhaps  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  noise  and  confusion  that  it  would 
produce. 

"Recognising  all  this,  yet  our  feelings 
towards  him  never  rise  to  a  thorough  hatred. 
We  find  him  only  laughably  horrible,  and  as 
a  marvellous  though  at  bottom  a  feeble 
monster  highly  interesting,  for  we  foresee 
from  the  first  that  none  of  his  threats  will 
be  fulfilled.  Caliban  could  scarcely  at  any 
time  have  been  made  out  more  in  detail,  but 
we  ace  well  enabled  to  seize  upon  the  idea 
of  his  inner  physiognomy  firom  the  naked 
sketch  of  his  external  form.  He  is,  with  all 
his  ftolish  rage  and  wickedness,  not  entirely 
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TolgET ;  and  thoiigh  he  allows  himself  to  be 
imposed  upon,  OTen  bj  his  miserable  com- 
rades, (perhaps  only  beoause  thej  ate  men, 
and,  if  ugly,  yet  handsomer  than  himself,) 
he  everywh^e  shows  more  pmdenoe,  which 
is  only  chedced  because  he  considers  himself 
more  pow^fiil  than  he  really  is.  Indeed,  he 
stands  far  higher  than  Txinculo  and  &te- 
phano." 

^Opposed  to  him  stands  Ariel,  by  no 
means  an  ethereal,  featureless  angel,  but  as 
a  real  airy  and  frolicsome  epiiit,  agreeable 
and  open,  but  also  capricious,  roguish,  and, 
with  his  other  qualities,  somewhat  mis* 
chicYous.  He  is  thankful  to  FroBpno  for  his 
release  from  ^le  most  confined  of  all  confined 
situations,  but  his  gratitude  is  not  a  natural 
yirtue  {we  might  almost  add  not  an  airy 
▼irtue);  therefore  he  must  (like  man)  be 
sometimes  reminded  of  his  debt,  and  held  in 
cheek.  Only  tiie  promise  of  his  freedom  in 
two  days  restores  him  again  to  his  amiability, 
and  he  then  finds  pleasure  in  executing  the 
plans  of  his  master  with  a  delightfU  activity. 

**  We  noticed  in  passing  '  the  featureless 
angel,'  and  it  requires  no  further  indication 
where  to  find  such  beings ;  for  no  one  will 
deny  tiist  these  immortal  winged  duldren 
(so  charming  in  many  old  Geiman  pictures), 
with  their  somewhat  dull  immortal  harps, 
and,  if  possible,  their  still  more  dull  and 
immortal  anthems,  cause  a  not  less  imnuvtal 
tediousnesB  in  the  wo^s  of  many  poets. 
Shakspere  did  not  fall  into  this  error,  and  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  attraetiye  to  obserye 
the  Turious  and  safe  modes  in  which  he 
manages  the  marrellotts.  In  the  storm  he 
achieves  his  olg'ect  by  the  simplest  means, 
while,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  he 
rqiresents  Nature  herself,  and  certainly 
justly,  as  the  greatest  mirade.    When  he 


has  <«ce  in  his  own  gevtle  way  led  us  to 
believe  that  Prospero,  through  his  high  ait, 
is  able  to  overrule  N&t^ro  and  how  wil- 
lingly do  we  beli0f«  in  these  higher  powers 
of  man ! — how  completely  nalnral  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  what  merdy  pleasant  trifles, 
are  all  tiie  wonders  which  we  aee  pl»yiDg 
around  us  I  l%ese  higher  powen^  also,  aseiiot 
confined  to  Ftospcro  alone;  Ferdinand  and 
Miranda  have,  without  any  enchanted  waad 
or  any  prolix  instruction,  foil  mipmentij 
over  the  wonders  of  Kature,  and  they  allow 
them  to  pass  around  them  merely  a»  a  de- 
lightful drama ;  for  the  highest  wonder  ia  in 
their  own  breasts-^ove,  the  pure  huntaa, 
and  even  on  that  account  holy,  love. 

**  Bven  the  pure  mind  and  the  firm  heart, 
as  they  are  shown  in  old  GesoEalo^  are  anned 
with  an  almost  similar  power.  With  our 
poet,  a  truly  moral  man  is  always  amiable^ 
powerful,  agreeable,  and  quietiy  wards  off 
the  snares  laid  for  him.  This  old  Gkmxalo  is 
so  entirely  occupied  with  his  duty,  in  which 
alone  he  finds  his  pleasure,  that  he  searoeiy 
notices  the  gnat-stings  ci  wit  with  whi^ 
his  opponents  persecute  him;  or,  if  he 
observes,  easily  and  firmly  repels  them.  What 
wit  indeed  has  he  to  fear,  who^  in  m  sinkii^ 
ship,  has  power  remaining  to  sustain  hiwfJf 
and  others  with  genuine  humour  t  Shakspere 
seems  scarcely  to  recognise  a  peweiiesB 
virtue,  and  he  depicts  it  only  in  cases  of 
need;  so  everything  closes  satisfacterUy. 
The  pure  poetry  of  nature  and  genhis 
inspires  us;  and  when  we  hear  ProBpeao 
recite  hia  far  too  modest  epilogne,  after 
laying  down  his  eadiattted  wand,  we  have 
no  wish  to  turn  our  minds  to  hny  frivolous 
thoughts,  for  the  magic  we  have  experieoced 
was  too  charming  and  too  mighty  not  to  be 
enduring." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
TBOILUS  ANA  CRBSSIDA. 


Thi  original  qttarto  edition  of  'Troilns  and 
Cresrida^'  printed  in  1G09,  bears  the  following 
title : — '  The  famous  Historie  of  Troylus  and 
Cresseid.  Excellently  expressmg  tiie  Begin- 
ning of  their  Lones,  with  the  Conceited 
Wooing  of  Pandarus  Prince  of  Licia.  Written 
bj  William  Shakespeare.  London,  Imprinted 
by  G.  Eld,  for  R.  Bonian  and  H.  Walley,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  the  Spred  Eagle  in  Panles 
Chnrchyeard,  oner  against  the  great  North 
Doore,  1609.'  In  the  same  year  a  second 
edition  was  pnt  forth  by  the  same  publishers, 
in  the  title-page  of  which  appears,  ''As  it 
was  acted  by  the  King's  Majesty's  Seryants 
at  the  Globe.'*  Ho  other  edition  of  the  play 
was  published  until  it  appeared  in  the  folio 
collection  of  1623. 

The  first  quarto  edition  of  1609  contains 
the  following  rery  extraordinary  preface : — 

"  A  neyer  writer  to  an  ever  readex. 
"News. 

''Stenial  reader,  you  have  here  a  new  play, 
neyer  staled  with  the  stage,  never  clapper-clawed 
with  the  palms  of  the  vulgar,  and  yet  passing 
fiill  of  the  palm  comical ;  for  it  is  a  birth  of  your 
brain,  that  never  undertook  anything  comical 
vainly;  and  were  but  the  vain  names  of  comedies 
changed  for  the  titles  of  commodities,  or  of 
plays  for  pleas,  you  should  see  all  those  grand 
censors,  that  now  style  them  each  vanities,  flock 
to  them  Ibr  the  nuun  grace  of  their  gmvities; 
espedally  tMs  anthor^s  comedies,  that  ws  so 
fifamed  to  the  life,  that  they  sei^e  for  the  meet 
common  eommentaries  of  all  the  aelions  of  oar 
lives,  showing  such  a  dexterity  and  power  of 
wity  that  the  most  displeased  with  plays  are 
pleased  with  his  comedies.  And  aU  such  dull 
and  heavy-witted  woridlings  as  were  never 
capable  of  the  wit  of  a  comedy,  coming  by  re- 
port of  them  to  his  representations,  have  found 
that  wit  there  that  they  never  found  in  them- 
selves^ and  have  parted  better  witted  than  they 
came;  feeling  an  edge  of  wit  set  upon  them 
more  than  ever  they  dreamed  they  had  biain  to 
grind  it  on.  So  much  aivl  such  &vonred  salt 
of  wit  is  in  his  comedies,  that  they  seem  (for 


their  height  of  pleasure)  to  be  bom  in  that  sea 
that  brought  foith  Venus,  ilmongst  all  there 
is  none  more  witty  than  this :  and  had  I  time  1 
wmAd  comment  upon  it>  thou^  I  know  it  needs 
not  (for  m  maoh  as  will  make  yon  think  your 
tcstem  well  bestowed),  bat  for  sp  much  worth 
aa  even  poor  I  know  to  be  sfcoflfed  in  it  It 
dnerves  soeh  a  labour,  as  well  as  the  best 
comedy  in  Terence  or  Plautos.  And  believe 
this,  that  when  he  is  gone,  and  his  comedies 
out  of  sale,  you  will  scramble  for  them,  and  set 
up  a  new  English  Inquisition.  Take  this  for  a 
wamingv  and  at  the  peril  of  your  pleasures'  loss 
and  judgments,  refuse  not,  nor  like  this  the  leas 
for  not  being  sullied  with  the  smoky  breath  of 
the  multitude;  but  thank  fortune  for  the  scape 
it  hath  made  amongst  you,  since  by  the  grand 
poesesson*  wills  I  believe  you  should  have 
prayed  for  them  rather  than  been  prayed.  And 
so  I  leave  all  sueh  to  be  prayed  for  (for  the  states 
of  their  witfs  healthi^  that  will  not  praise  it. 
Vale." 

In  1609,  then,  the  reader  is  told,  "You  have 
here  a  new  play,  never  staled  with  the  stage, 
never  clapper-clawed  with  tile  palms  of  the 
vulgar ; "  and  he  is  fiiri^ier  exhorted — ^"refuse 
not,  nor  like  this  the  less  for  not  being  sallied 
with  the  smoky  breath  of  the  multitude.*' 
The  reader  is  also  invited  to  spend  a  sixpence 
upon  this  play: — ''Had  I  time  I  would 
comment  upon  it,  though  I  know  it  needs 
not,  for  so  much  as  will  make  you  think  your 
testem  well  bestowed."  Never  was  one  of 
Shakspere's  plays  set  forth  during  his  life 
with  such  commendation  as  here  abounds. 
His  Comedies  ''are  so  framed  to  the  life, 
that  they  serve  for  the  most  common  com- 
mentaries of  all  the  actions  of  our  lives." 
The  passage  towards  the  conclusion  is  the 
most  remarkable : — "  Thank  Fortane  for  the 
scape  it  hath  made  amongst  you,  since  by 
the  grand  possessors'  wills  I  believe  you 
^ould  have  prayed  for  them  rather  than 
been  prayed."  We  have  here,  then,  first,  a 
most  distinct  assertion  that,  in  1609,  'Troilus 
and  Gressida'  was  a  new  play,  never  staled 
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witli  tlie  ttage.  This,  one  might  thinks 
would  he  dedfiTe  m  to  the  dmmologj  of 
ihii  plft J ;  hat  in  the  Btfttionen*  hooks  is 
the  following  entiy:— ^Feh.  7,  lOQSL  Mr. 
Boherts.  The  hooke  of  Troilns  and  Gresseda^ 
as  jt  is  acted  hj  my  Lo.  Chamherien*s  men.** 
Kdone  assumes  thst  the  'Troilos  and 
Gressida'  thus  acted  hj  the  Lord  Chamher- 
lain's  men  (the  plajers  at  the  Globe  during 
the  reign  of  Elixabeth)  was  the  same  as  that 
published  in  1009.  Tet  there  were  other 
authors  at  woik  upon  the  subject  besides 
Shakspere.  In  Henslowe*s  manuscripts  there 
are  sereral  entries  of  monies  lent,  in  1509, 
to  Dekker  and  Chettle,  in  earnest  of  a  book 
called  'Troilus  and  Gressida.'  This  pUj, 
thus  bargained  for  bj  Henslowe,  spears 
to  haye  been  subsequentlj  called  'Aga- 
memnon.' The  probability  is,  that  the  rinl 
company  at  the  Globe  had,  about  the  same 
period,  brouj^t  out  their  own  *  TroUus  and 
Gressida ;'  and  that  this  is  the  play  referred 
to  in  the  entry  by  Roberts  in  1002 ;  for  if 
that  entry  had  applied  to  the  'Troilus  and 
Gressida'  of  Shakspere,  first  published  in 
1009,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  sub- 
sequent entry  in  the  same  registers  made 
previously  to  the  publication  of  that  edition? 
Altogether  the  eridence  of  the  date  of  the 
play,  derived  from  the  entry  of  1002,  appears 
to  us  worth  very  little. 

And  here  arises  the  question,  whether  the 
expressions  in  the  prefiice  **  never  staled  with 
the  stage  " — **  never  clapper-clawed  with  the 
palms  of  the  vulgar," — ^^not  sullied  with 
the  smoky  breath  of  the  multitude,"  mean 
that  the  play  had  not  been  acted  at  aU,  or 
that  it  had  not  been  acted  on  the  public 
stage.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  probability 
in  the  conjecture  of  Tieck  upon  this  subject : 
— ^"In  the  palace  of  some  great  personage^ 
for  whom  it  was  probably  expressly  written, 
it  was  first  represented ;  according  to  my 
belief  for  the  ELing  himself  who,  weak  as  he 
was,  contomptible  as  he  sometimes  showed 
himself,  and  pedantic  as  his  wisdom  and 
short-sighted  as  his  politics  were,  yet  must 
have  had  a  certain  fine  sense  of  poetry,  wit^ 
and  talent,  beyond  what  his  historians  have 
ascribed  to  him.  But  whether  the  King,  or 
some  one  else  of  whom  we  have  not  received 


the  name,  it  is  snfikient  to  know  that  for 
this  penon,  and  not  for  the  public  Shakspere 
wrote  this  wonderftd  comedy."  The  pco- 
prietors  of  the  Globe  Theatre  wese  cUsriy 
hostile  to  the  publication  of  Shakspere's 
later  plays ;  and,  in  fiurt^  with  the  exception 
of 'Lear,'  and  '  Troilus  and  Gressida,'  no  play 
was  published  between  1003  and  Shakipere's 
death.  Kow,  in  the  title-page  of  the  original 
'Lear,'  published  in  1006,  there  is  the 
foUowing  minuto  paiticnlarity :—"  As  it  was 
played  before  the  King's  Majesty  at  White- 
hall upon  St.  Stephen's  night  in  Ghiistmas 
holidays,  by  his  Majesty's  Servants  playing 
usually  at  the  Globe,  on  the  Bank's  aide." 
From  this  statement  it  appears  to  us  highly 
probable  that,  in  the  instances  both  of  'Lear' 
and  'Troilus  and  Gressida,'  the  plays  were 
performed,  for  the  first  time,  before  the  King ; 
that  the  copies  so  used  were  out  of  the 
control  of  the  players  who  represented  these 
dramas;  and  that  some  one,  authorixed  or 
not,  printed  each  play  from  the  copy  used 
on  these  occasions.  Let  us  Iwik  again  at 
the  passage  in  the  prefitce  to  'Troilus  and 
Gressida'  under  this  impression: — ^^ Thank 
Fortune  for  the  scape  it  hath  made  amongst 
you,  since  by  the  grand  possessors'  wills  I 
believe  you  should  have  prayed  for  them 
rather  than  been  prayed."  There  is  an 
obscurity  in  this  passage.  "I  believe  you 
should  have  prayed  for  them  rather  than 
been  prayed  "  is  quite  unintelligible,  if  "  the 
grand  possessors"  had  been  the  proprietors 
of  the  Globe  Theatre.  But  suppose  the  grand 
possessors  to  be,  as  Tieck  has  conjectured, 
some  great  personage,  probably  the  King 
himself  for  whom  the  play  was  expressly 
written,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  obseuri^  of 
the  prefsce  vanishes.  By  the  grand  pos- 
sessors' wills  you  should  have  prayed  for 
them  (as  subjects  publicly  pray  for  thdr 
rulers)  rather  than  been  prayed  (as  you  are 
by  players  who  solicit  your  indulgence  in 
prologues  and  epilogues). 

"The  original  story,"  saysBryden,  *was 
written  by  one  Lolliua,  a  Lombard,  in  Isttin 
verse,  and  translated  by  Ghaucer  into 
Bnglish ;  intended,  I  suppose,  as  a  satire  on 
the  inconstency  of  women.    I  find  notlung 
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of  it  among  the  ancients,  not  lo  much  as  the 
name  Greauda  once  mentioned.  Shakspeaie 
(as  I  hinted),  in  ilte  appretUieeship  of  hit 
wriiinff,  mod^ed  it  into  that  pUj  which  is 
now  called  hy  the  name  of  'l^ilus  and 
Gressida.*"  Ohaucer  himself  speaks  of ''Mjne 
Auctor  Lollius  ;**  and  in  his  address  to  the 
Muse,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  book, 
he  lajs, — 

"  To  eyery-  lorer  I  me  excuse 
That  of  no  sentiment  I  this  endite. 
But  out  of  Latin  in  my  tongae  it  write." 
Without  entering  into  the  question  who 
Lollius  was,  or  beUeying  more  than  that 
^'  Lollius,  if  a  writer  of  that  name  existed  at 
all,  was  a  somewhat  somewhere,*'*  we  at 
once  receive  the  'Troilus  and  Greseide'  of 
Ghaueer  as  the  foundation  of  Shakspere's 
play.  Of  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  that 
poem  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Ghaucer,  of  all 
Rngliah  writers,  was  the  one  who  would  hare 
the  greatest  charm  for  Shakspere.  'The 
Rape  of  Lucrece '  is  written  precisely  in  the 
same  versification  as  Ohauoer*s  '  Troilus  and 
Greseide.'  When  Lorenzo,  in  <  The  Merchant 
of  Venice^'  exdaims, — 

**  In  sach  a  nighty 
TroUuSy  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls, 
And  sigh*d  his  soul  toward  the  Qreeian  tents^ 
Where  Greasid  lay  that  night,"— 

we  may  be  sure  that  Shakspere  had  in  his 
mind  the  following  passages  of  Ghaucer  :— 

"  Upon  the  wallas  fiwt  eke  would  he  walk, 
And  on  the  Greeks  host  he  would  ysee, 
And  to  himself  right  thns  he  would  ytalk : 
'  Lo !  yonder  is  mine  own6  lady  free, 
Or  elite  yonder  there  the  ientte  be, 
And  thence  cometh  this  air  that  is  so  sole. 
That  in  my  soul  I  feel  it  doth  me  bote.' 

The  day  go'th  &st,  and  after  that  came  eve. 
And  yet  came  not  to  Troilus  Greseid : 
He  looketh  forth  by  hedge,  by  tree,  by  grove, 
And  tu  his  head  over  the  wall  he  laidL" 

Mr.  Godwin  has  justly  observed  that  the 
Shaksperean  commentators  have  done  in- 
justice to  Ghaucer  in  not  more  distinctly 
associating  his  poem  with  this  remarkable 
play:— 
"  It  would  be  extremely  unjust  to  quit  the 

*  Coletidge*! « IMmuf  Rcmaiu,*  voL  IL  |i.  ISO. 


consideration  of  Ghaucer's  poem  of  '  Troilus 
and  Greseide'  without  noticing  the  high 
honour  it  has  received  in  having  been  made 
the  foundation  of  one  of  the  plays  of  Shake- 
spear.  There  seems  to  have  been  in  this 
respect  a  sort  of  conspiracy  in  the  commen- 
tators upon  Shakespear  against  the  glory  of 
otir  old  English  hard.  In  what  they  have 
written  concerning  this  play,  they  make  a 
veiy  slight  mention  of  Ghaucer ;  they  have 
not  consulted  his  poem  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  this  admirable  drama ;  and  they 
have  agreed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  transfer  to 
another  author  the  hpnour  of  having  supplied 
materials  to  the  tragic  artist.  Br.  Johnson 
says,  '  Shakspeare  has  in  his  story  followed, 
for  the  greater  part,  the  old  book  of  Gaxton, 
which  was  then  very  popular ;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  Therrites,  of  which  it  makes  no 
mention,  is  a  proof  that  this  play  was  written 
after  Ghapman  had  published  his  version  of 
Homer.'  Mr.  Steevens  asserts  that  'Shak- 
speare received  the  greatest  part  of  his 
materials  for  the  structure  of  this  play  from 
the  Troye  Boke  of  Ly  dgate.'  And  Mr.  Malone 
repeatedly  treats  the  'History  of  the  De- 
struction of  Troy,  translated  by  Gaxton,'  as 
'  Shakspeare's  authority'  in  the  composition 
of  this  drama.  ....  The  fact  is,  that 
the  play  of  Shakespear  we  are  here  con- 
sidering has  for  its  main  foundation  the 
poem  of  Ghaucer,  and  is  indebted  for  many 
accessory  helps  to  the  books  mentioned  by 

the  commentators. 

"  We  are  not,  however,  left  to  probability 
and  coiyectnre  as  to  the  use  made  by  Shake- 
spear of  the  poem  of  Ghaucer.  His  other 
sources  were  Qiapman's  translation  of  Homer, 
the  'Troye  Boke 'of  Lydgate,  and  Gaxton's 
'  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy.'  It  is 
well  known  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
particular  story  of  'Troilus  and  Greseide' 
among  the  ancients.  It  occurs^  indeed,  in 
Lydgate  and  Gaxton;  but  the  name  and 
actions  of  Pandarus,  a  vezy  essential  per- 
sonage in  the  tale  as  related  by  Shakespear 
and  Ghaucer,  are  entirely  wanting,  except 
a  single  mention  of  him  by  Lydgate,. and 
that  with  an  express  reference  to  Ghaucer  as 
his  authority.  Shakespear  has  taken  the 
story  of  Ghaucer  with  all  its  imperfections 
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and  defects,  and  has  copied  the  seriee  of  itf 
incidentB  with  hie  customary  Sdolii/;  an 
exaotneae  fieldom  to  be  Somid  i&  any  otiker 
dxamatic  writer."* 

Although  the  main  ineidenta  in  the  ad- 
yentuKB  of  the  Greek  loTer  and  his  faithleie 
miatreBB  an  fc^wed  with  little  deviation, 
yet,  independent  of  the  wondetful  diffeienee 
in  the  characterization,  the  whole  stoiy 
under  the  treatment  of  Shake pere  beoomee 
thoiottghly  original  In  no  pla.y  does  he 
appear  to  ub  to  have  a  more  complete  maatexy 
over  his  materials,  or  to  mould  them  into 
more  plastic  shapes  by  the  fixroe  of  his  most 
surpassing  imagination.  The  great  Homeric 
poem,  the  rude  romance  of  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  the  beautiful  daboration  of  that 
romance  by  Chaucer,  are  all  subjected  to  his 
wondrous  alchemy;  and  new  forms  and 
combinations  are  odled  forth  so  lifelike^  that 
ail  the  representations  which  have  preceded 
them  look  cold  and  rigid  statues,  not  waim 
and  breathing  men  and  women.  Coleridge's 
theory  of  the  principle  upon  which  thu  was 
effected  ia,  we  have  no  doubt^  essentially 
true: — 

'^I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  that  Shake- 
spear's  main  object  (or  shall  I  rather  say  his 
ruling  impulse  ?)  was  to  translate  the  poetic 
heroes  of  Paganism  into  the  not  less  rude,  but 
more  intelleotually  vigorous,  and  more  fea- 
turd^f  warriors  of  Christian  chivaliy,  and  to 
substantiate  the  distinct  and  graceful  profiles 
or  outlines  of  the  Homeric  epic  into  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  romantic  drama^ — ^in 
short,  to  give  a  grand  history-pieo^in  the 
robust  style  of  Albert  Durer."  t 

To  Dryden's  alteration  of  'Troiius  and 
Cressida'  was  prefixed  a  prologue,  "qMksn 
by  Mr.  Betterton,  representing  the  Qhost  of 
Shakspere."  The  Ghost  appears  to  have  en- 
tirely forgotten  what  he  was  on  earth,  and  to 
present  a  marvellous  jesemblanoe,  m  his 
mind  at  least,  to  Mr.  John  Biyden.  He 
says, 
"  In  this  my  rougKdnwm  play  yoa  shall  behold 

S<m£  masterstrokes." 
Dryden,  in  his  elaborate  '  PM&oe  to  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  c<mtaining   the  grounds   of 

*  *  Life  of  Chaucer  J  toI.  I.  (4to)  p.  S16. 
1  *  Lifeesmry  Renuiint,'  vol  iL  p.  I8B. 


Criticism  in  Tragedy,'  thus  speaks  of  fihak- 
spere's  performanoe  :-^ 

^  For  the  play  itself  the  author  seems  to 
have  began  it  with  some  fire ;  the  charactera 
of  Pandarus  and  Theraites  are  ppwniamg 
enough ;  but,  as  if  he  grew  weaiy  of  his 
task,  after  an  entrance  or  two  he  lets  tiMm 
fall ;  and  the  latter  part  of  tiie  tragedy  is 
nothing  but  a  confusion  of  drums  and  trua^ 
pets,  excursions  and  alanns.  The  ddef  per- 
sons who  give  nasae  to  tiie  tragedy  az<e  left 
alive :  Cressida  is  false,  and  is  not  pnnidied. 
Yet^  after  all,  because  the  play  was  fifaak- 
speare's,  and  that  them  appeared  in  tome 
plaom  of  it  the  admirable  genius  of  the 
author,  /  umieHo^  to  remom  thai  heap  €f 
rMitk  under  tsAidA  «M»y  exoeUent  thought* 
lanf  ishoQjf  hturioeL"  QSke  mode  in  whidi 
Diyden  got  rid  of  thexuMnshy  and  built  up 
his  own  edifice,  is  Tory  cbamcteristic  of  ihe 
age  and  of  &e  man : — 

''I  new  modelled  the  plot;  threw  out 
many  unneeessary  persons  ;  improved  tiioae 
ehaiaeters  which  were  Ae^im  and  l^  tm- 
/EaoAsc^— as  Hector,  Troilus,  Pandanu^  and 
Theraites ;  and  added  that  of  Andromache. 
After  this  I  made,  with  no  small  trouble,  an 
order  and  connection  of  all  the  scenes^  re- 
moving than  from  the  plaoes  where  they 
were  inartificially  set." 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  Ghost  of 
Shakspere^  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
Prologue,  thus  enlightens  the  audience  as 
to  the  dominant  idea  of  the  'Troilus  and 
Cressida:' — 
*'  My  fiuthful  scene  firom  true  records  shall  tell 

How  Trq^an  valour  did  the  Greek  ezod ; 

Tour  great  forefathers  shall  their  &me  regain. 

And  Homer's  angry  ghost  repine  in  yain.** 

Coleridge  says,  *^  there  is  no  one  of  Shak- 
spere*8  plays  harder  to  characteriie.'*  He 
has  overlooked  the  circumstance  that,  when 
the  ''rubbish"  wfs  removed,  it  became  a 
true  record,  a  faithful  chronicle,  of  the 
heroic  actions  of  the  Trojans,— our  '^  gxeat 
forefathers.**  With  every  admiration  for 
''glorious  John"  in  his  own  proper  line,  we 
must  endeavour  to  understand  what  8hak- 
spere's  'Troilus  and  Cressida'  i^  by  com- 
paring it  with  what  it  is  not  in  the  alteration 
before  us. 
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The  notioB  of  JOrfden  wm  io  attnyert  ihe 
^  Tit)il«ft and  CnHid**  ratoa  reguhu  lmgedy> 
Ha  eompiainsy  wa  luiTa  aaen,  that  '^  tha  ahiaf 
panons.  who  giro  oama  to  tlia  tngedj  «ra 
left  aim :  Craanda'  ia  falae  and  is  not 
pnniakML*'  XkaaxoitamaDtofiiil^andtanor) 
wa  ttra  iold,  ia  the  only  gioimd  of  tagady. 
Tzagadj^  tooy  nniat  hav«  ''m  moral  ttai  dih 
rada  ^  whole  action  of  the  play  to  one 
cantM."  To  thia  atandazd,  than,  ia  fihak* 
8pen*8  '  TkuIus  and  Gseaaida'  to  be  ladnoad. 
The  chief  pefsona  who  give  nasne  to  the 
tragedy  axe  waf  to  be  left  alive.  Greaaida  ia 
not  to  be  &ke ;  but  ahe  ia  to  die :  and  ao 
tenor  and  pity  an  to  be  paoduced.  And 
now  oomaa  tha  moiml : — 
'^Then,  ainea  fton  hoane-bied  fiMtioaa  rain 


Let  Bol^catB  leaa  obadienoa  to  their  kingL" 
The  maaagement  by  which  Bryden  haa  aio- 
compliahed  tiiia  wMtamorphoais  ia  one  of  the 
moat  Temarkahle  ezamplei  of  perrertad  in- 
genuity. He  had  a  lieentiona  age  to  pleaae. 
He  conld  not  spare  a  line,  or  a  woid,  of 
what  may  be  oonaidertd  the  objactionahle 
aoenea  between  Paadaraa,  Troilua,  and  Qrea- 
aida.  They  formed  no  part  of  the  '^rubbiah'* 
he  deaiied  to  remore.  He  haa  heightened 
them  wherever  possible ;  and  what  in  Shak- 
spere  waa  a  aly  alluaion  beoomes  with  him  a 
poaitire  groianeM.  Now  let  us  eonaider 
for  a  moment  what  Shakq)ere  intended  by 
theae  aoeaes.  Graaaida  ia  the  exeaption  to 
Bhakapere'a  gananl  idea  of  the  female  cha- 
racter. She  ia  beautiful^  witty,  aooompUahed, 
but  ahe  ia  impaxe^  In  her,  Ioto  ia  not  a 
aentiment,  or  a  passion, — k  ia  an  impulse. 
Temperament  is  stronger  than  will.  Her 
love  haa  nothing  ideal,  spuatua],  in  its 
eomposUioB.  It  is  not  oonatant,  because  it 
ia  not  discrinunate.  Setting  apart  her  in- 
constant, how  altogether  different  is  Cies- 
sida  from  Juliet,  or  Viola,  or  Helena»  or 
Perdita  1  There  is  nothing  in  her  which 
eould  be  called  love ;  no  depth,  ao  ooneen- 
tration  of  feeling^— nothing  tiiat  can  bear 
the  name  of  devUion,  Shakspere  would  not 
permit  a  miatake  to  be  nmde  on  the  subject; 
and  he  has  therefoie  given  to  Ulysaas  to 
deaciibe  her^  as  ke  oonoeived  her.  Oonaider- 
ing  what  his  intentions  wsre,  and  what  really 


is  the  high  morality  of  the  characterisation, 
we  can  acaioely  say  ihai  he  haa  made  the 
xepresentetkm  too   prominent.     When   he 
drew  Crsaw'da,  we  thhdt  he  had  the  fseling 
strong  on  his  mind  which  gave  birth  to  the 
129th  Sonnet.    A  French  writer,  in  a  notiee 
of  this  play,  says,  ^'Les  deux  amants  se 
Yoient,  B*entendent,  et  sont  heureux.**  Shak- 
spere  has  described  such  happiness : — 
"  A  bliss  in  proof, — and  proyed,  a  very  woe ; 
Before,  a  joy  proposed ;  behind^  a  dseam : 
AU'thia  the  world  well  knows;  yet  none 

knows  well       * 
To  shun  the  heaven  that  Isada  men  to  this 
helL- 

It  waa  thia  morality  that  Shakspere  meant 
to  teach  when  he  painted  this  one  exception 
to  the  general  purity  of  his  female  charao- 
ten.  He  did  net,  like  the  dramatbts  of  the 
age  of  the  Restoration,  make  purify  the 
exception:  his  eatimaie  of  women  was 
&xmed  upon  a  truer  standard.  But  when 
Diyden  ^mdertook  to  xwnodel  Shakspere, 
female  morality,  like  every  other  mondify, 
waa  merely  conventional:  virtue  was  an 
a&ir  of  expediency,  and  not  of  principle. 
With  an  entixe  submission,  then,  to  the 
genius  of  his  age,  doea  Bryden  retain  and 
heighten  the  aoenes  between  Troilua  and 
(keasida  until  she  quits  the  Trojan  camp. 
But  in  all  this,  as  we  are  to  see  in  the 
sequd,  Cxessida  is  a  perfectly  correct  and 
amiable  personage.  We  are  told,  indeed,  of 
her  frank  reception  of  the  welcome  of  the 
Qxedan  chieft ;  but  there  ia  no  Ulysaas  to 
pronounce  a  judgment  upon  her  character. 
She  admits,  indeed,  the  suit  of  Biomedes, 
and  ahe  gives  him  pledgee  of  her  aiiection  ; 
but  this  is  all  a  make-betieve,  fur,  like  a 
dutiful  child,  she  is  following  the  advice  of 
her  father ! — 
<'  You  moat  disMmble  love  to  Diomede  still : 

False  Dieasede^  bnd  in  Uljasea*  school. 

Can  never  be  deceived 

But  by  strong  arte  and  blandishments  of  love. 

Put  'em  ia  practice  all ;  seem  lost  and  won. 

And  dcaw  him  on,  and  g^rt  him  line  again." 

Upon  thia  very  solid  foundation,  then,  are 
built  up  the  teixor  and  pity  of  Dfydan^s 
tragedy  :  and  so  Troilas,  wlu>  has  witnessed 
Cressida*s  endearmants  te  Diomede,  refuses 
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to  beUere  that  she  k  fiuthful;  and  then 
Gressida  kills  henelf ;  and  Troilua  kills 
Diomode ;  and  Achilles  kills  Troilus ;  and 
all  the  Trojans  are  kiUed :  and  the  Greeks 
who  remain  upon  the  field  are  rerj  happ j ; 
tnd  Ulysses  tells  us, — 

"  Nov  peaceful  Order  has  resomed  the  reins. 
Old  Time  looks  yoong,  and  Nature  seems 
renew*d." 

Here  is  a  tragedy  for  you,  which  ^  is  an 
imitation  of  one  entire,  great,  and  prohable 
action,  not  told,  but  represented ;  which,  by 
moying  us  to  fear  and  pity,  is  oonducive  to 
the  purging  of  those  two  passions  in  our 
minds."  So  Dryden  quotes  Aristotle  ;  and 
so,  not  understanding  Aristotle,  he  takes 
upon  himself  to  mend  Shakspere,  (*^  incom- 
parable," as  he  calls  him,)  according  to  the 
notions  of  **  my  firiend  Mr.  Rymer,"  and  of 
''Bossu,  the  best  of  modem  critics." 

The  feeling  which  the  tiudyof  8hakspere*s 
'Troilus  and  Cressida'  slowly  but  certainly 
calls  forth  is  that  of  almost  prosfiutiott  je- 
JOTe  the  marvellous  intellect  which  has  pro- 
duced it.  But  this  is  the  result  of  study, 
as  we  haVe  said.  The  play  cannot  be  under- 
stood upon  a  superficial  reading :  it  is  full 
of  the  most  subtle  art.  We  may  set  aside 
particular  passages,  and  admire  their  sur- 
passing eloquence, — ihdr  profound  wisdom ; 
but  it  is  long  before  the  play,  as  a  whole, 
obtains  its  proper  mastery  over  the  under- 
standing. It  is  very  difficult  to  define  what 
is  the  great  charm  and  wonder  of  its  en- 
tirety. To  us  it  appears  as  if  the  poet, 
without  the  slightest  particle  of  presump- 
tion, had  proposed  to  himself  to  look  down 
upon  the  Homeric  heroes  from  an  Olympus 
of  his  own.  He  opens  the  '  Iliad,*  and  there 
he  reads  of  "<  Achilles*  baneful  wrath."  A 
little  onward  he  is  told  of  the  "  high  threat- 
ening'* of  ^  the  great  cloud-gatherer.*'  The 
gods  of  Homer  are  made  up  of  human  pas- 
sions. But  he  appears  throned  upon  an 
eminence,  from  which  he  can  not  only  com- 
mand a  perfect  view  of  the  game  which  men 
play,  but,  sedng  all,  become  a  partisan  of 
none, — perfectly  cognisant  of  all  motiyes, 
but  hiinself  motireless.  And  yet  the  whole 
representation  is  true,  and  it  is  therefore 


geniaL  He  does  not  stand  abore  men  by 
lowering  men.  Social  life  is  not  made  wone 
than  it  is,  that  he  who  describes  it  may 
appear  aboTO  its  ordinary  standard.  It  is 
not  a  travedie  of  Homer  or  of  Nature.  The 
heroic  is  not  lowered  by  association  with  the 
ridiculous.  Shakspere*s  heroes  of  the '  IHad ' 
show  us  yery  little  of  the  yulgar  side  of  human 
life, — not  much  eren  of  the  fiuniliar ;  but 
the  result  is,  that  they  cease  to  be  heraic 
How  this  is  attained  is  the  wonder.  It  is 
something  to  haye  got  rid  of  the  machinery 
of  the  gods, — something  to  haye  a  Thersitee 
eternally  despising  and  despised.  But  this 
is  not  alL  The  whole  tendency  of  the  play, 
— ^its  incidents,  its  characterisation,—^  to 
lower  what  the  Germans  call  herodom.  Ul- 
rid  maintains  that  ''the  frj-sighted  Shak- 
spere most  certainly  did  not  mistake  as  to 
tiie  beneficial  effect  which  a  nearer  intimacy 
with  the  high  culture  of  antiquity  had  pro- 
duced, and  would  produce,  upon  the  Chris- 
tian European  mind.  But  he  saw  the  danger 
of  an  indiscriminate  admiration  of  this 
dassical  antiquity  ;  for  he  who  thus  accepted 
it  must  necessarily  fall  .to  the  very  lowest 
station  in  religion  and  morality ;  at,  in- 
deed, if  we  closdy  obserVe  the  character  of 
the  dghteenth  century,  we  see  has  hap- 
pened. Out  of  this  prophetic  spirit,  which 
penetrated  with  equal  deamess  through  the 
darkness  of  coming  centuries  and  the  donds 
of  a  fiur-distant  past,  Shakspere  wrote  this 
deeply  significant  satire  upon  the  Hooieric 
herodom.  He  had  no  desire  to  debase  the 
eleyated,  to  deteriorate  or  make  little  the 
great,  and  still  less  to  attack  the  poetical 
worth  of  Homer,  or  of  heroic  poetiy  in 
general.  But  he  wished  to  wan  thoroughly 
against  the  oyer-valuation  and  idolatry  <^ 
them,  to  which  man  so  willingly  abandons 
hiinself.  He  endeayoured,  at  the  same  time, 
to  bring  strikingly  to  yiew  the  uniyersal 
truth,  that  everything  that  is  merdy  human, 
even  when  it  is  glorified  with  the  nimbus  of 
a  poetic  ideality  and  a  mythical  past,  yet, 
seen  in  the  bird*s-eye  perspectiye  of  a  pure 
moral  ideality,  appears  yery  small."  All 
this  may  seem  as  super-refinement,  in  which 
the  critic  pretends  to  see  tether  than  the 
poet  ever  saw.    But  to  such  an  objection 
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there  is  a  yeiy  plain  aatwer.  A  certain 
lesolt  if  produced  : — is  the  reffolt  correctly 
described  1  If  it  be  to,  i«  that  result  an 
effect  of  principle  or  an  effect  of  chance  ? 
As  a  proof  that  it  was  the  effect  of  principle, 
we  may  say  that  Dryden  did  not  see  the 
principle;  and  that,  not  seeiog  it,  he  en- 
tirely duokged  the  character  of  the  play  as 
a  work  of  art  For  example,  there  is  no 
scene  in  the  drama  so  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  as  that  in  which  Ulysses 
stirs  up  the  slothful  and  dogged  Achilles 
into  a  rivalry  with  Ajax.  It  is  altogether 
so  Shaksperean  in  its  profundity, — ^it  pre- 
sents sucli  a  key  to  the  whole  fittiaksperean 
conduct  of  this  wonderful  drama, — ^that  we 
cannot  be  content  merely  to  refer  to  it 
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UlytB.  Now,  great  ThetuT  son ! 

A<hiL  What  are  you  reeding  1 

Ulyu,  A  stiange  fellow  here 

Writes  me,  That  man,  how  dearly  erer  parted, 

How  much  in  haying,  or  withoat,  or  in. 

Cannot  make  boast  to  haye  that  which  he 

hath, 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  fiist  giver. 

AthU,  This  is  not  strange,  Ulyans. 

The  beauty  that  is  bom  here  in  the  &oe 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others' eyes:  nor  doth  the  qre  itself 
fThat  most  pore  spirit  of  sense)  behold  itself 
Kot  going  from  itself;  but  eje  to  eye  op- 
posed 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other'a  form. 
For  speenlation  tuns  not  to  itself. 
Till  it  hath  traveird,  and  ia  nunied  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself :  this  is  not  strange 
ataU. 
Uh/$9,  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position,  * 
It  is  familiar ;  but  at  the  author's  drift : 
Who,  in  his  circumstance,  expressly  proves, 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  anything 
(Though  in  and  of  him  there  is  much  con- 
sisting). 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others : 
Kor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  form*d  in  the  applause 
YThere  they  are  extended;  which,  like  an  arch, 

reverberates 
The  voice  again;  or  like  a  gate  of  steel. 


Fronting  the  son,  reoeives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat    I  was  much  rapt  in 

this, 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  ^jax. 

Heaveufl^  what  a  man  is  there !  a  very  horse; 
That  bas  he  knows  not  what    Nature,  what 

things  there  are, 
Hoet  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use ! 
What  things  again  most  dear  in  the  esteem. 
And  poor  in  worth  1    Now  shall  we  see  to- 
morrow 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renown'd.  0  heavens,  what  some  men  do. 
While  some  men  leave  to  do  I 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortone's 

hall, 
Wlulea  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes ! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride, 
While  pride  is  feasting  in  his  wantonness  1 
To  see  these  Qrecian  lords! — ^why,  even  al- 
ready 
They  clap  the  lubber  ^ax  on  the  shoulder, 
As  if  his  fbot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast^ 
And  great  Troy  shrinking. 

AdiiL  I  do  believe  it ;  for  they  passed  by  me 
As  misers  do  by  beggars ;  neither  gave  to  me 
Good  word,  nor  look:  What,  are  my  deeds 
forgot? 
Ulyaa,  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his 
back. 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great-sised  monster  of  ingratitudes: 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past;  which  are 

devoured 
Aa  iiMt  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done:  Perseverance,  dear  my  lord. 
Keeps  hononr  bright:  To  have  done,  is  to 

hang 
Qnite  out  of  ikahion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockeiy.    Take  the  instant 

way; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast:  keep  then  the 

path; 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 
That  one  by  one  pursue :  If  you  give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright. 
Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by, 
And  leave  you  hindmost; — 
Or,  like  a  gallant  hone  fellen  in  first  rank. 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'emm  and  trampled  on:  Then  what  they  do 
in  present, 
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ThoQgb  k«  ihftn  jonn  in  ptflt>  mMi  o^«rtop 

yovis: 
For  time  is  like  a  fiuhionable  host. 
That  slii^Uy  shakes  hia  pasting  gnert  by  ike 

hand; 
And  with  his  anna  outatieick'd,  aa  Jie  woold 

fly, 

Graspa-in  the  comer :  Welcome  ever  smileB, 
And-  £u«ireU  goea  out  aii^iiiig.    Oh,  let  m>t 

virtue  seek 
jtemuneTatioa  for  tiie  thi^g  it  vaa; 
For  beauty,  wit> 

High  birlh,  Tigour  of  bone,  deaert  in  ■enriee, 
LoTO,  fioendahip,  charity,  are  aul^ieelB  all 
To  envious  and  calmnniaKiwg  tine. 
One  toneh  of  natvre  makes  the  whole  wodd 

kin, — 
That  all,  wilh  one  oooeeat,  psaiae  wm-bam 

gawds. 
Though  tbeyaieiBAde  and  monlded  of  things 

past; 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  UtUe  gilA^ 
More  land  tlum  gilt  o'er^iiistod. 
The  proBont  eye  praises  the  preaent  olgact: 
Then  marvel  not^  thou  great  and  complete 


That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  wosship  Ajar; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catdi  tho  ^e, 
Than  what  not  stirs.    The  cry  went  once  on 

And  still  it  might;  and  yet  it  may  sgain. 
If  thou  wonldst  not  entomb  thyvtf  alive^ 
And  esae  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent; 
Whoso  g^orioua  deed^  but  in  theae  fiehla  of 

late, 
Made  emulona  missions  *mongBt  the  gods 

themselvei^ 
A%d  dmve  great  Mas  to  &ction. 

Kow,  of  this  scene  Dxyden  has  not  a  word. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  <* rubbish'*  whidi  he 
discarded.  But  in  the  place  of  it  he  gives 
us  an  entirely  new  scene  between  Hector  and 
Troilus — ^^  almost  half  the  act.**  He  says, 
"  the  occasion  of  raising  it  was  hinted  to  me 
by  Mr.  Betterton ;  the  contrivance  and 
working  of  it  was  my  own.**  The  scene,  he 
admits,  was  an  imitation  of  the  famous  scene 
in  ^  Julius  Caesar*  between  Brutus  and 
Oassiua.  And  so  Dxyden  transposea  the 
principle  of  one  play  into  another ;  destroys 
the  grave  irony  of  ^  Troilus  and  Gressida*  by 
the  introduction  of  the  heioio  seriousness 


which  was  in  its  plaee  in  ^  Jidios 
and  gms  us,  altogether,  «  aet  «f  aioi^nl 
characters,  oonpoimdad  ef  theoommen-piaoe 
hemic  nnd  Bhak^Mze's  redoeiaoB  of  ttie  fialae 
hsraic  to  truth  and  leasoo.  And  yet,  with 
att  hia  lafaoox^  Dryden  oouid  not  make  th« 
thing  oonsiatent.  He  is  eomfcUed  io  take 
flhafcsprra*a  sapieaentatien  of  Ajaz,  finr  ex- 
aapls.  One  paiaUei  passage  will  be  auffi- 
CMBt  to  show  how  IhTden  and  Shakspeve 
nuHaaged  thaae  ^hiii|P« ;..» 
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Thank  Heav'n,  my  lord,  yon  'le  of  ngontle 

natsure, 
Praiae  him  that  got  you,  her  that  brought  you 

forth; 
But  he  who  taught  you  first  the  use  of  arms, 
Ijet  Man  divide  eternity  in  two. 
And  give  him  half.    I  will  not  pimiae  your 

wisdom, 
Nestor  shall  do 't ;  but  pardon,  fiskther  Neator, 
Were  you  as  green  as  Aj">  ^^^^^  7^^  brain 
Tempered  like  hiai,  you  never  should  excel  him. 
But  be  as  Ajax  is." 

Shakbfebe. 

"  Ui^m.  Thsnk  the  hesYsaa,  loid,  thoa  art 

of  sweet  composure ; 
Fnuse  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gave  thee 

suck: 
Famed  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  aatine 
ThrioMfcmed,  beyond  all  eruditton: 
Bat  he  that  diaeiplined  thy  aiau  to  fij^ 
Let  Man  divide  etenity  in  twain. 
And  give  him  half:  and,  for  thy  vigour, 
Bull*bearing  MHo  hia  addition  yieU 
To  sinewy  i^jaz.  IwiUnotpniaethywiadoni, 
Whieh,  like  a  booin,  a  pale,  a  shoic^  oonfinfs 
Thy  Bpaoioiis  and  dilated  parte:  He»%  Kes- 

tor, — 
Instmeted  by  the  antiquaiy  times, 
He  mnst)  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wiae; — 
But  pardon,  iather  Kostor,  weie  your  days 
As  green  ss^az,  and  your  bnin  ao  tempef  d. 
Ton  should  not  have  the  ftmtnpnrfi  of  him. 
But  be  as  ^az." 

One  of  the  most  extraardinary  aubtleties 
of  Shakspere*8  '  Troilus  and  Gressida*  axises 
out  of  the  circumstanoe  that  the  asal  heroic 
tragedy  is  found  side  by  aide  wiAh  the 
ironicid  heroic.     Caaiandm,  shf»t  as  the 
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cluuraoter  u^  maj  be  rlmnnd  unong  the  finest 
czeatione  of  a^t  Dryden  omiki  OiflMiidra 
altogether.  Was  this  a  want  of  a  real 
peroeptum  of  ''the  grounds"  of  tcsgedy ;  or 
an  inetinot  which  avoided  the  higher  kenue^ 
when  it  would  coaie  into  Qoetrant  with  his 


own  £Mhler  oons^tions  t  The  Oissimdffa  of 
fihakspere  is  introdneed  to  heigfatee  the 
effeet  of  the  pettj  pasniowB,  the  worldlineiSy 
which  are  ererjwhere  around  her.  The 
solemn  and  the  earnest  are  in  aHianee 


CHAPTER  V. 
KING  HBNBT  VIII. 


'  Tfis  fiuQooiu  Hiatoiy  of  the  Life  of 
Henry  the  Eighth'  was  first  published  in 
the  folio  collection  of  Shakspere's  works  in 
1623.  The  date  of  the  original  production 
of  this  drama  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
discussion.  The  opinions  in  favour  of  its 
having  been  produced  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  are  fur  more  numereus  than 
those  which  hold  it  to  be  a  later  production. 
As  the  question  is  one  of  more  than  usual 
interest  we  shall  itTamiufl  it  somewhat  in 
detail 

And  first,  of  the  external  evidanfle.    The 
Globe,  Shakspere's  theatre,  was  bunt  down 
in  Jnna,  1613.    The  eanse  of  this  accident, 
and   the   cireomstanoes  attending  it,  are 
minutely  related  by  several  witnesses.     In 
Winwood's  '  Memorials  *  there  is  a  letter 
irom    John    Chamberlain    to    8ir    Balph 
Winwood,  dated  from  London  the  12th  of 
July,  1613,  which  describes  the  burning — 
"  which  fell  out  by  a  peal  of  chambeiB." 
This  conflagration  took  place  on  the  previous 
29th  of  June.    The  play  acted  on  this  occa- 
sion was  one  on  the  stoi^y  of  ^  Heniy  YIIL' 
Were  the  ''chambers  "  (small  eannon)  which 
produced  the  misfortune  those  fired  aeouding 
to  the  original  stage-direction  in  the  fourth 
scene  of  the  first  act  of  Bhakspere^s  *  King 
Henry  YIIL,'  *'J>rum  and  trtunpet,  chamben 
dischargedV*    In  the  Harleian  Manuscripts 
there  is  a  letter  from  Thomas  Lorkin  to  Sir 
Thomas  Puckering^  dated  '*  this  last  of  June^ 
1613/*  in  which  the  writer  says,  ''No  longer 
sinoe  than  yesterday^  while  Boorbage  his 
company  w^v^  acting  at  the  Qlobe  lAs  fla^ 
4>f  'Emry  VIU^  and  thereshooting  of  oei^ 


tain  chamben  in  way  of  triimipb,  the  fire 
eatch'd.*'  But  this  does  not  establvh  that 
it  was  Shakspere's  play.  The  acoompUshed 
Sir  Hemy  Wotton,  writing  to  his  nephew  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1613,  gives  a  minute  and 
graphie  aceount  of  the  accident  at  the  Globe: 
—"Now  to  let  matters  of  state  sleep,  I  will 
entertain  you  at  the  present  with  what  hap- 
pened this  week  at  the  Baakside.  The  kin^s 
playexs  had  a  mem  flatf^  called  '  All  u  Dme^* 
representing  som«  |H^fi0»^  jnecet  of  Me  m^ 
ofBtmryihi  Eighth,  which  was  set  forth  with 
maoy  eztsBaordinary  oircumstanees  of  pomp 
and  majesty,  even  to  the  matting  of  ^e  stage; 
the  knights  of  the  order,  with  their  Georges 
and  Garter,  the  guards  with  their  embroidered 
coats,  and  the  like;  sufficient,  in  truth,  within 
a  while  to  make  greatness  very  familiar,  if 
not  ridiculous.  Kow  King  Henry,  i^A^Hng  a 
mask  at  the  Cardinal  Wolsey's  house,  and 
certain  cannons  being  shot  off  at  his  entry, 
some  of  the  paper,  or  other  stuff,  wherewith 
one  of  them  was  stopped,  did  light  on  the 
thatdi,  where,  being  thought  at  first  but  an 
idle  smdu,  Mid  their  eyes  being  mors  at- 
tentive to  the  show,  it  kindled  inwardly,  and 
ran  round  like  a  tnun,  oonsoming,  within 
less  than  an  hour,  the  whole  house  to  the 
▼tfy  ground.  This  was  the  fatal  period  of 
that  virtuous  fishric,  wherein  yet  nothing  did 
perish  but  wood  and  straw,  and  a  few  for- 
saken cloaks:  only  one  man  had  his  breeches 
set  on  fire,  that  would  perhaps  have  broiled 
him,  if  he  had  not,  by  the  benefit  of  a  pro- 
vident wit,  put  it  out  with  bottle  ale.*** 
Here,  then,  is  a  new  flay  described  "  repre- 
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senting  some  principal  pieces  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.;"  and  further,  the  passage  of 
Shakspere's  play  in  which  the  ''chambers" 
are  discharged,  being  the  ''entry"  of  the 
king  to  the  "  mask  at  the  cardinal*s  house," 
is  the  same  to  the  letter.  But  the  title 
which  Sir  Henry  Wotton  giyes  the  new  play 
\b  'AU  u  True:  Gifford  thinks  this  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  play  represented  at 
the  Qlobe  in  June,  1613,  was  not  Shakspere'sw 
But  other  persons  call  the  play  so  represented 
'  Henry  VIIL'  Howes,  in  his  continuation 
of  Stow*s  '  Chronicle,'  so  calls  it.  He  writes 
some  time  after  the  destruction  of  the  Globe, 
for  he  adds  to  his  account  of  the  fire,  "And 
the  next  spring  it  was  new  builded  in  far 
fairer  manner  than  before."  He  speaks  of 
the  title  of  the  play  as  a  fiufniliar  thing: — 
"  the  house  being  filled  with  people  to  be- 
hold the  play,  viz.  of  '  Henry  the  Eighth.* " 
When  Howes  wrote,  was  the  title  ^AU  u  True* 
merged  in  the  more  obvious  title  derived  from 
the  subject  of  the  play,  and  following  the 
character  of  the  titles  of  8hakspere*s  other 
historical  plays  ?  There  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  showing  that  the  Prologue  to  'Henry  YIU.' 
especially  keeps  in  view  such  a  title  as  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  has  mentioned : — 

"  Such  as  give 
Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe, 
Kay  here  find  truth  too." 

"  Gentle  hearers,  know, 
To  rank  our  chosen  truth  with  such  a  show 
As  foot  and  fight  is,"  &c. 
"  To  make  that  only  tnie  we  now  intend." 

Boswell  has  a  very  ingenious  theory  that 
this  Prologue  had  especial  reference  to 
another  play  on  the  same  historical  subject, 
'  When  You  See  Me  You  Know  Me,  or  the 
Famous  Chronicle  History  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  &c.,  by  Samuel  Rowley,*  in  which 
"  the  incidents  in  Henry's  reign  are  thrown 
together  in  the  most  confused  manner.'* 
But,  upon  the  whole,  the  probftbUity  is  that 
the  '  Henry  YIIL'  of  Shakspere,  and  the 
'AUii  True*  described  by  Wotton,  are  one 
and  the  same  play.  The  next  question  is, 
then,  whether  Wotton  was  correct  in  de- 
scribing the  'Henry  YIIL'  as  a  new  play, 
Chalmers,  who  almost  stands  alone  in  his 


opinion,  maintains  that  the  faet  of  a  play 
on  the  subject  of  Henry  YIIL  being  tenned 
new  in  1613  is  decisive  as  to  the  date  of  its 
original  production  at  that  time.  Makme^  on 
the  contrary,  conjectures  that  the  'Henry 
YIIL'  was  written  in  1001,  and  reviwed  in 
1613,  with  a  new  title  and  prologue^  ''having 
lain  by  some  years  unacted."  This  oonjecfeuie 
rests  upon  no  external  evidence.  We  proceed, 
therefore,  to  the  other  division  of  the  sdb|ect 
— the  evidence  of  its  date  which  is  fomidied 
by  the  play  itself. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Cranmer  in  the  last 
scene,  the  glories  of  the  reign  of  Kliwthclrh 
are  carried  on  to  that  of  her  suocessor,  in  the 
following  lines : — 

**  Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her :  But  as 

when 
The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  muden  phoenix, 
Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir. 
As  great  in  admiration  as  heraelf ; 
So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one, 
(When  Heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud 

of  darkness,) 
Who,  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour. 
Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  hi  frme  as  she  was. 
And  so  stand  fix'd :  Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth, 

tenor, 
That  were  the  servants  to  this  chosen  infant, 
Shall  then  be  his,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him; 
Wherever  the  bright  son  of  heaven  shall  ahine. 
His  honour,  and  the  greatness  of  his  name. 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations:  He  shall 

flourish, 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  him : — Our  children's 

children 
Shall  see  this,  and  bless  Heaven." 

This  passage  would  appear  to  be  deeiaive  as 
to  the  date  of  the  play,  by  the  introduetion 
of  these  lines  :— 

"  Wherever  the  bright  son  of  heaven  shaU  ahine^ 
His  honour,  and  the  greatness  of  his  name;, 
ShaU  be,  and  make  new  nations." 

That  the  colonisation  of  Viryinia  ia  here 
distinctly  alluded  to  is  without  doubt,  ^e 
first  charter  was  granted  in  1606;  the 
colony  was  planted  in  1607,  in  whldi  year 
Jaimee  Town  was  built;  another  diarter  was 
given  to  the  colonists  in  1612,  and  a  lolieiy 
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was  also  then  granted  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  colony,  which  was  struggling 
with  great  difficulties.  That  James  took  an 
especial  interest  in  this  important  settle- 
ment, and  naturally  enough  was  recognised 
as  the  founder  of  ''new  nations,"  may  be 
readily  imagined.  In  the  inscription  upon 
a  portrait  of  the  king,  which  belonged  to 
Lord  Bacon,  he  is  styled  "Itnperii  AUantici 
candUor^^  This  part  of  Cranmer*s  prophecy, 
therefore,  would  fix  the  date  of  the  play  after 
the  settlement  of  Virginia.  But  a  new  dif- 
ficulty arises :  All  that  part  of  the  prophecy 
relating  to  James,  which  we  hare  quoted,  is 
held  to  he  an  addition,  made  upon  a  reviyal 
of  the  play  in  1613. 

"These  lines,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ''to  the 
interruption  by  the  king,  seem  to  have  been 
inserted  at  some  revisal  of  the  play,  after  the 
accession  of  King  James.  If  the  passage  be 
left  out,  the  speech  of  Granmer  proceeds  in  a 
regular  tenor  of  prediction  and  continuity  of 
sentiments ;  but,  by  the  interpolation  of  the 
new  lines,  he  first  celebrates  Elizabeth's  suc- 
cessor, and  then  wishes  he  did  not  know  she 
was  to  die ;  first  rejoices  at  the  consequence, 
and  then  laments  the  cause."  Is  it  so? 
The  presumed  interpolation  immediately 
follows  these  lines  :— 

**  In  her  days,  eyeiy  man  shall  eat  Iq  safety. 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants;  and 

sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neigh- 

bonrs,"  ftc. 

The  poet  then  adds— 

"  Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her :  Bat  as 

when 
The  bird  of  wonder  diM,  *  •  "  * 
So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one, 
(  When  Heaven  shaU  eaU  her  from  this  ehud 

<^  darknae,) 
Who,  from  the  eaartd  athea  of  her  honour, 
ShaU  sta^like  rise." 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  he  "first  celebrates 
•Elizabeth's  successor,  and  then  wishes  he 
did  not  know  she  was  to  die")  Of  the 
seventeen  lines  which  relate  to  James,  the 
first  eloTen  nerer  lose  sight  of  Elizabeth. 
Her  "blessedness,"  her  "honour,"  her  "fame," 
weva  to  descend  to  her  "heir"    The  extern 


turn  of  the  dominion  of  England,  under 
James, — ^the  only  passage  in  which  "the 
greatness  of  his  name"  is  separated  from 
that  of  Elizabeth,— occupies  the  remaining 
part  of  the  prophecy;  and  that  the  thread 
which  connects  the  whole  with  Elizabeth 
may  not  be  dropped,  eren  while  those  six 
lines  are  uttered,  Gianmer  retum»  to  the 
close  of  her  life,  which  in  two-thirds  of  the 
preyious  seventeen  lines  he  had  constantly 
inferred: — 

"  She  shsll  be,  to  the  happiness  of  England, 
An  aged  prineeas,'*  &c. 

It  might  as  well  be  assumed,  we  venture  to 
think,  that  the  "  TuMarodlm  eria''  of  Yirgil 
is  an  interpolation.  That  famous  passage  is 
most  skilfully  connected  with  all  that  ac- 
companies it ;  but  it  might  nevertheless  be 
as  easily  severed  as  the  lines  which  are  here 
maintained  to  be  an  unskilful  addition. 

But  it  is  held,  further,  that  Shakspere  did 
not  wnte  these  lines;  that  Ben  Jonson 
wrote  them ;  that  Shakspere  might  properly 
compliment  Elizabeth  in  her  lifetime,  but 
that  he  would  not  descend  to  flatter  James, 
who  was  "  a  Contemptible  king."  Shakspere, 
it  is  well  known,  had  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  James  for  personal  kindnesses  ;  but  there 
is  not  a  word  here  of  James's  penomd  quali- 
ties. The  lines  apply  to  the  character  of 
his  government— its  "peace,  plenty,  love, 
truth,  terror" — the  extension  of  its  growth 
to  "make  new  nations."  Would  Jonson, 
had  he  written  this  passage,  have  forgotten 
that  James  was  somewhat  prouder  of  his 
reputation  as  a  scholar  than  as  a  king ;  and 
that  one  who  knew  him  well  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  say  to  him,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  in 
sincerity, "  There  has  not  been  since  Christ's 
time  any  king  or  temporal  monarch  which 
has  been  so  learned  in  all  literature  and 
erudition,  divine  and  human  "t*  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  passage  as  one 
that  Shakspere  might  not  have  blushed  to 
have  written,  and  which  derogates  nothing 
from  the  manly  independence  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

The  later  editors  consider  that  the  inter- 
polation rested  at  the  interruption  of  the 
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Theobald  wenU  cmtrj  it  furthflr, — 
ihioagh  tbe  ramaindgr  of  Gnumier's  ^peaeh : 
^If  this  pifty  ma  wrota^  as  in  mj  opmioik  it 
mm,  in  the  nign  of  BUnbettiy  m  najeaaly 
dotennine  wfaera  Grumar'a  enloghnu  of 
that  princeu  coBoliided.  I  aiake  no  qvaa- 
tian  hot  the  poet  leited  here  :>- 

"And  by  those  eUdm  their  greatneaB,  not  by 
blood." 

Theobald  omits  to  state  the  most  obvious 
reason  for  his  opinion.  We  hold  that  Shak- 
spere,  in  the  age  of  KMitabeth,  would  Barer 
have  written — 

"She  shaU  be,  to  the  happine»of  Eagland, 
An  aged  prineeu," 

That  pasM^e  is  also,  to  onr  minds,  clearly 
an  interpolation,  cuntminff^  that  the  play  vfos 
produced  during  EUaabethU  ftign*  She,  of 
all  sovereigns,  wotxld  least  have  endured  to 
be  called  aged;  she,  of  whom,  in  her  seven- 
tieth year,  the  French  Ambassador  writes, 
**  Her  eye  is  still  lively,  she  has  good  spirits, 
and  is  fond  of  Hf^  for  which  reason  she 
takes  great  care  of  herself ;  to  which  may 
be  added  an  inclination  for  the  Bari  of 
Olancsrty,  a  brave,  handsome  Irish  noblo- 
man.  This  makes  her  cheerful, /u2?  cf  hope 
and  confidence  respecting  her  ageP  About  a 
year  before  this  time  it  is  held  that  the 
'Henry  Till.'  was  written,  and  that  it 
originally  included  the  close  of  Cranmer's 
prophecy.  "Ani^ed  princess!**  ''But  she 
must  die!*'  Shakspere  must  indeed  have 
been  a  bold  man  to  have  ventuxed  upon 
such  truths. 

But  let  us  yield  tiie  whole  question  of  in- 
terpolation to  those  who  assert  that  the 
'Hemy  YIIL'  was  written  in  tiie  time  of 
Elisabeth,  and  give  up  even  the  passage  of 
the  'i^ed  princess."  It  is  held  that  the 
play  was  written  to  please  Blicabeth.  The 
memory  of  Henry  YIIL,  periiaps,  was  not 
dierished  by  her  with  any  deep  affection ; 
but  would  die,  who  in  her  dying  hour  is 
lepeited  to  have  said,  ''My  seat  has  been 
the  seat  of  kings,"  allow  tiie  fiailties,  and 
even  the  peculiarities,  of  her  &ther  to  be 
made  a  public  spectacle  f  Would  she  have 
home  that  his  passion  for  her  mother  should 
have  been  put  forwaxd  in  the  strangpest  way 


by  tlw  poet — that  is,  in  the  seqocnee  «f  tiw 
dmmatie  aetion*-as  the  impdHng'  motive 
fehiidiviflSMfieMi  Katharine  1  Would  ahe 
havo  tolfliatedthe  maaqnoseene  iminediatwily 
ioooeeding  that  in  whidi  Kathariiw  ia  told 
by  herhusbaad)  '^  Touhave  half  o«r  ponrar**  % 
Woidd  ahe  have  endured  that  hor  firthpr, 
i^nm  his  next  appeaimnoe  after  the  nesting 
wiUi  Anne  Bollen,  when  he  ezdainis^ 

**  The  fiiirest  hand  I  ever  touch'd  I    0  beaut  j. 
Till  now  I  never  knew  thee  V — 

and — 

"  By  Heaven,  she  is  a  dainty  ene  I    nswrtlMiaii^ 
I  were  onmanneriy  to  take  yon  oat» 
And  not  to  kiss  you  ** — 

that  he  should  be  represented  in  the  depth 
of  his  hypoerisy  gloating  over  his  projected 


"  Bat,  consdenee,  conscienoe, — 
Oh,  *t  is  a  tender  place,  and  I  must  leace  her"? 

Would  she  have  been  pleased  with  the  jests 
of  the  old  lady  to  Anne  i^>on  her  approach- 
ing elevation*-her  title — her  ''thouaand 
pound  a-year" — and  all  to  be  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  trial-ecene, — ^that  magnifioent 
exhibition  of  the  purity,  tiie  constancy,  the 
fortitude,  the  grandeur  of  soul,  the  seif- 
possession,  of  the  '^  most  poor  woman  and  a 
stranger**  that  her  mother  had  supplanted  ; 
contrasted  with  the  heartless  coldness,  salved 
over  with  a  more  heartless  commendation  of 
his  injured  wife,  from  the  hypocritical  tyrant, 
who  ends  the  defence  of  his  conduct  ex- 
pressed in 

''the  shaip  thorny  pointe 
Of  my  alleged  reasons  drive  this  fbrward," 

with  the  real  truth,  spoken  aside, 

"  I  may  peroaive. 
These  cardinals  trifle  with  me  *  *  "^ 

Gianmer, 
Pi^ythee,  return  I  with  thy  aj^toedi,  I  know. 
My  contfort  comes  '7 

Finally,  would  she  have  Hoenaea  the  stage 
ezhihition  of  her  father*s  traditMnary  pecu- 
liarities, in  addition  to  the  poortnitare, 
which  cannot  be  mistaken,  of  his  sensual, 
auogaut,  impettsBty  and  ciafly  chaiacty  t 
Would  ahe  have  lau|^Md  at 
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'^  ha !" ;  or  taken  wnj  Boibage's  lioaaoe  f 
Would  «he  ha;9e  wept  OT«r  tha  inott  touting 
somnr  eC  the  djfing  Kathariae;  or  mbI 
flhakiipOTe  to  jain  the  eompaay  of  his  friead 
Southampton  in  the  Ta»er?  Thorn  who 
hare  mdtten  on  the  inbjeet  saj^e  would 
have  bonue  all  tbia ;  and  that  the  pageant 
of  her  mother's  eoronation,  with  the  sao- 
eeeding  lefHressBBtation  of  her  own  christen- 
ing, capped  with  the  prophecy  of  her  fdtnre 
greataeas^  were  to  enaore  the  harmlessneai 
of  all  these  somewhat  ezplosiTe  materials, 
and  to  eany  fimraid  the  ^Yt  acts  to  a  most 
felicitoiia  condiunon— 

''Tliis  little  one  shaU  make  it  holiday* 

Malone,  as  it  appears  to  u%  says  all  that 
can  be  said,  in  the  literal  way,  to  prove  that 
suoh  a  drama  as  this  would  be  acceptable  to 
Elizabeth :  "  It  is  more  likely  that  Shak- 
speare  should  haye  written  a  play  the  chief 
subject  of  which  is  the  dugroMB  of  Queen 
Katharine^  the  aggrandizemaU  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  in 
the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth,  than  after  her 
death ;  at  a  time  when  the  subject  must 
hare  been  highly  pleasing  at  court,  rather 
than  at  a  period  when  it  must  haye  been 
less  interesting.  Queen  Katharine,  it  is 
true,  18  represented  as  an  amiable  character, 
but  still  she  is  edipted;  and,  the  greater  her 
merit,  the  higher  was  the  compliment  to  the 
mother  of  Elizabeth,  to  whote  mperior  beauty 
she  tMts  (Migtd  to  give  idi^."*  This  is  the 
prosaic,  we  may  say  the  essentially  grovel- 
ling,  mode  of  viewing  the  object  of  Shak- 
spere, — an  object  pro-supposing  equal  vul- 
garity of  mind  in  the  dramatist  and  his 
court  aadienoe.  Onr  readers  will  be  sure 
thai  we  appreciate  &r  move  highly  lin 
Campbell's  poetical  creed  in  this  matter : — 

"Shakspeare  oontrivtes,  though  at  ti&e 
sacrifioe  of  some  historioal  truth,  to  raise 
the  matron  Katharine  to  our  highest  ad- 
miration, whilst  at  the  same  time  he  keeps 
us  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  on  tde- 
lable  tenns  with  Henry  YIII.  But  who 
does  not  see,  under  all  this  wise  manage- 
ment, the  drift  of  his  design,  namely,  to 
compliment  Kliaabeth  as  a  virgin  queen ;  to 
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interest  us  in  the  momatj  of  her  melher 
Anne  Boleyn ;  and  to  impress  us  with  a 
belief  of  her  innooenoe,  though  she  suffered 
aa  an  alUged  traitoess  to  the  bed  of  Heniy  9 
Hie  private  death  of  Katharine  of  Amgon 
might  have  been  still  remembered  by  many 
living  persons,  but  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn 
was  still  more  fresh  in  public  zeoollection ; 
and  a  wiser  expedient  could  not  have  been 
devised  for  asserting  the  innocence  of  Eliza- 
beth's mother  than  by  portraying  Henry's 
injustice  towards  Queen  Katbarine.  For  we 
are  obliged  to  infer  that,  if  the  tyrant  could 
thus  misuse  the  noble  Katharine^  the  purest 
ianocenoe  in  her  lovely  successor  oould  be 
no  shield  against  his  cruelty."  t 

There  is  one  slight  objection  to  this  theory. 
Shakspere  wrote  for  an  audience;  and  an 
audience  is  a  thing  of  impulses  ;  it  sjmpa^ 
thizes  with  the  oppressed,  and  hates  the 
oppressor.  An  audience  does  not  ^  infers 
The  poet  who  trusts  to  an  audience  perceiving 
''the  drift  of  his  design"  through  the  veil 
of  a  dramatic  action  which  moves  their 
feelings  entirely  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  he  intends  them  to  be  moved, 
has,  to  our  minds  at  least,  a  different^  theory 
of  his  art  fkom  that  of  Shakspere. 

We  hold  that  tiie  Prologue  whidi  we  shall 
presently  examine  is  a  complete  exposition 
ef  the  idm  of  this  drama  The  Prelogae  is 
&stened  upon  Jonson,  upon  the  theory  that 
he  wrote  it  after  Shakspeie's  retirement  from 
the  stage,  when  the  old  play  was  rmmd  in 
his  absence.  We  brieve  in  the  <m$  piece  of 
external  evidenee, — that  a  '  Henry  YIIL'  was 
produced  in  1613^  when  tiieCHobe  was  burned ; 
that  it  was  a  fisw  pUtg ;  that  it  was  then 
caUed  <A11  is  Trae;'  and  that  this  Utle 
agrees  with  the  idea  upon  which  Shakspere 
wrote  the '  Henry  YIIL'  Those  who  believe 
that  it  was  writtsn  in  the  time  of  ElimbeA 
have  to  reject  this  one  |»ece  of  txtemei 
evidenoe.  We  further  Iwlieve,  fhxn  ^e 
itnUmai  evidence,  that  the  play,  as  it  stands, 
was  written  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  that 
we  have  received  it  in  its  original  fbnn. 
Those  who  assert  the  contrary  have  to  resort 
te  the  hypothesis  of  inteipolation,  and, 
further,  have  to  explain  how  many  things 
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which  sze,  to  a  plain  undentanding,  inoon- 
fiistent  wiih  their  theory,  may  be  interpreted, 
by  great  ingenuity,  to  be  consistent.  We 
beliere  that  Shakspere,  amongst  his  latest 
dramas,  constructed  an  historical  drama  to 
complete  his  great  series,— one  that  was 
agreeable  to  the  tone  of  his  mind  after  his 
fiftieth  year : — 

"  Sad,  high,  and  working,  iull  of  state  and  woe." 

Those  who  take  the  opposite  yiew  hold  that 
the  chief  object  of  the  poet  was  to  produce 
something  which  might  be  acceptable  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Our  belief  is  the  obvious 
one ;  the  contrary  belief  may  be  the  more 
ingenious. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  most  remarkable 
Prologue  of  the  few  which  are  attached  to 
Shakspere^s  plays.    It  thus  commences : — 

"  I  come  no  more  to  make  yoa  laugh ;  things 
now, 
That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow. 
Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe. 
Sack  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow, 
We  now  present." 

It  is,  to  our  minds,  a  perfect  exposition  of 
the  principle  upon  which  the  poet  worked  in 
the  construction  of  this  drama.  Believing, 
whatever  weight  of  authority  there  may  be 
for  the  contrary  opinion,  ihat  the  'Henry 
YIIL'  was  a  new  play  in  1613,  there  had 
been  a  considerable  interval  between  its 
production  and  that  of  the  *  Henry  YV— the 
last  in  the  order  of  representation  of  his 
previous  Histories.  During  that  interval 
several  of  the  poet*s  most  admirable  comedies 
had  been  unquestionably  produced ;  and  the 
audience  of  1613  was  perhaps  stiil  revelling 
in  the  recollections  of  the  wit  of  Touchstone, 
or  the  more  recent  whimsies  of  Autolycos. 
But  the  poet,  who  was  equally  master  of  the 
tears  and  the  smiles  of  his  audience,  prepares 
them  for  a  serious  view  of  the  aspects  of 
real  life : — *^  I  come  no  more  to  make  you 
laugh.**  He  thought,  too,  that  the  popular 
desire  for  noisy  combats,  and  the  unavoidable 
deficiencies  of  the  stage  in  the  representation 
of  battle-scenes — ^he  had  before  described  it 
as  an  ^  unworthy  scaffold**  for  **  vasty  fields** 
— might  be  passingly  adverted  to ;  and  that 


the  Clowns  of  the  same  stage,  whom  he  had 
indeed  reformed,  but  who  still  delighted 
the  ''ears  of  the  groundlings"  with  their 
extemporal  rudeness,  might  be  slightly 
renounced.  He  disclaimed,  then,  '^  both  fool 
and  fight:**  these  were  not  amongst  the 
attractions  of  this  work  of  his  maturer  age. 
He  had  to  offer  weighty  and  serious  things, 
sad  and  high  things,  noble  scenes  that 
commanded  tears ;  state  and  woe  were  to  be 
exhibited  together :  there  was  to  be  pageantry, 
but  it  was  to  be  full  of  pity ;  and  the  woe 
was  to  be  the  more  intense  from  its  truth. 
And  how  did  this  master  of  his  art  profess 
to  be  able  to  produce  such  deep  emotion 
from  the  exhibition  of  scenes  that  almost 
came  down  to  his  own  times;  that  the 
fathers  and  grandfathers  of  his  audience  had 
witnessed  in  their  unpoetical  reality;  that 
belonged  not  to  the  period  when  the  sword 
was  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
princes  and  favourites,  but  when  men  fell 
by  intrigue  and  not  by  battle,  and  even  the 
axe  of  the  capricious  despot  struck  in  the 
name  of  the  law  ?  There  was  another  great 
poet  of  this  age  of  high  poetry,  who  had 
indicated  the  general  theme  which  Shakspere 
proposed  to  illustrate  in  this  drama : — 

"  What  man  that  sees  the  ever-whirling  wheel 
Of  change,  the  which  all  mortal  things  doth 
sway, 
Bat  that  thereby  doth  find,  and  pUunly  feel. 
How  Mutability  in  them  doth  play 
The  cmel  sports  to  many  men's  decay  )*** 

From  the  first  scene  to  the  last,  the  dramatic 
action  seems  to  point  to  the  abiding  presence 
of  that  power  which  works 

"  Her  cniel  sports  to  many  men's  deeay.** 

We  see  the  ''ever-whirling  wheel,'*  in  a 
succession  of  contrasts  of  grandeur  and 
debasement ;  and,  even  when  the  action  is 
closed,  we  are  carried  forward  into  the  depths 
of  the  future,  to  have  the  same  triumph  of 
"Mutability"  suggested  to  our  contempla- 
tion. This  is  the  theme  which  the  poet 
emphatically  presents  to  us  under  its  aspect 
of  sadness  :«<- 

"  Be  sad,  as  we  would  make  you :  Think,  ye  see 
*  The  very  persons  of  our  noble  story, 
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As  they  were  liTing;  think,  you  see  them  greats 
And  foUow'd  with  the  general  throng  and  iweat 
Of  thousand  friends ;  then,  in  a  moment,  see 
How  Boon  this  mightineae  meets  miseiy." 

Bearing  in  mind  the  great  principle  of  the 
play,  it  appears  to  us  to  open  with  singular 
art.  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  is 
presented  to  our  view,  not  as  a  mere  piece 
of  ordinary  description,  hut  as  having  a 
dramatic  connexion  with  the  principal  action. 
By  this  description  we  are  at  once,  and  most 
naturally,  introduced  to  the  characters  of 
the  proud  nobles  whose  hatred  Wolsey  has 
provoked.  The  sarcastic  Norfolk  may  pro- 
bably abide  the  frown  of  the  great  cardinal ; 
but  in  the  temperament  of  the  impetuous 
Buckingham  there  is  inevitable  danger.  What 
a  portrait  of  self-willed  pride  has  the  poet 
drawn  of  Buckinghabi  in  aJl  that  scene !  How 
the  haughty  peer  first  displays  his  rough 
contempt  of  "  such  a  keech*'  as  Wolsey ;  then 
throws  out  his  random  allegitions  against 
his  honesty;  next  encounters  him  with  an 
eye  ''fuU  of  disdain,"  and  is  scarcely  kept 
from  following  him  to  the  king  to  '^  outstare 
him;**  and,  finally,  lashes  himself  to  the 
utterance  of  a  torrent  of  words,  while  his 
friends  evidently  tremble  more  for  him  in 
the  consequences  of  his  blind  hatred  than 
they  look  with  hope  to  its  power  to  injure 
the  man  whom  they  equally  hate.  And  how 
does  all  this  close  ?    In 

"  my  life  is  spanned  already : 
I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham," 

we  see  the  coming  end  of  the  rash  and 
haughty  man ;— his  ^  noble  blood "  will  be 
reckoned  as  nothing  in  the  ^  beggar's  book ; " 
the  "  butcher's  cur"  will  tear  him. 

If  the  arrest  of  Buckingham  had  been 
followed  by  his  '' coming  from  his  arraign- 
ment,** we  should  have  seen  indeed  the 
« misery**  following  upon  the  '^ mightiness;** 
but  we  should  not  have  seen  the  moving 
cause  of  this  rapid  transition  of  fortune. 
There  sits  the  absolute  king,  prejudging  his 
victim  before  examination  :— 

"  I  stood  r  the  level 
Of  a  fall-chaiged  confederacy."  ^ 

But  an  inteiraption  takes  place.    The  queen 


comes,  in  the  spirit  of  honesty  and  justice, 
to  represent  to  the  king  that  his  subjects 
**  are  in  great  grievance.**  Upon  his  minister 
does  the  king  lay  the  blame,  and  desires  the 
grievance  to  be  redressed.  This  looks  like 
equity  and  moderation : — 

**  We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  oar  laws. 
And  stick  them  in  our  wiU." 

The  queen,  who  has  obtained  the  redress  of 
the  subjects*  wrong,  is  to  ^'  sit  by,**  and  hear 
the  charges  against  Buckingham.  To  her 
upright  and  sagacious  mind  it  is  evident 
that  the  charges  are  the  exaggerations  of 
revenge,  stimulated  by  corruption.  The  king 
will  see  only  the  one  side  of  the  evidence. 
When  Katharine  exhorts  Wolsey  to  ^  deliver 
all  with  charity,*'  Henry  desires  the  witness 
to  ''speak  on;**  when  Katharine  lays  bare 
the  "  spleen*'  of  the  Surveyor,  with  Henry 
it  is  still  ''Let  him  on."  The  all^;ation 
rests  only  upon  the  testimony  of  a  discarded 
servant  as  to  words  spoken ;  but  upon  these 
is  the  duke  condenmed ;  for,  after  the 
decision  of  the  king,  a  trial  is  but  a  form  : — 

"  He  is  attach'd ; 
Call  him  to  present  trial:  if  he  may 
Find  mercy  in  the  law,  't  is  his;  if  none. 
Let  him  not  seek 't  of  us." 

It  is  evident  that  the  hatred  of  Wolsey 
produces  the  fall  of  Buckingham;  but  the 
ambitious  minister  wields  a  power  which 
may  turn  and  rend  him.  All  with  him, 
however,  is  apparent  security :  his  greatness 
is  at  its  height.  The  king  visits  his  mighty 
subject  as  a  familiar  friend; — ^there  is 
masquing  and  banqueting;  and  the  gay 
monarch  chooses  the  "fairest  hand,**  and 
hovers  round  the  one  "  sweet  partner.*'  This 
is  the  "state"  which  is  the  prelude  to 
the  "woe."  Between  the  prejudgment  of 
Buckingham  by  the  king,  and  his  formal 
condemnation,  the  cardinal's  masque  is 
interposed.  It  is  the  wonderful  art  of 
.Shakspere  in  this  play  to  command  our 
entire  sympathies  for  the  unfortunate.  He 
has  taken  no  care  to  render  Buckingham  an 
object  of  our  love,  or  even  respect,  till  he 
perishes.  We  think  him  a  wilful  man ;  we 
see  that  there  is  a  struggle  for  power  between 
him  and  Wolsey:  it  is  his  "miseiy"  alone 
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that  makes  us  ^Uet  fall  a  teaE."  Amongst 
the  ^  noble  scenes"  of  this  diama^  that  in 
which  Buckingham  addresses  ^ali  good 
people"  is  very  noble.  The  deepest  pathos 
is  in — 

"  When  I  came  hither  I  this  lord  high  constable, 
^   And  duke  of  Buckingham ;  now,  poor  Edward 
Bohun." 

But  there  is  a  deeper  pathos  that  will 
^*  draw  the  eje  to  flow."  It  is  foreshadowed 
to  us  even  while  the  eye  is  still  wet  for 
Buckingham :— • 

"  Did  you  not  of  late  days  hear 
A  buzzing,  of  a  separation 
Between  the  Eling  and  Katharine  1" 

The  courtiers  speak  of  this  freely : — 

"Cham.  It  seems  the  marriage  with  his 
brother's  wife 
Has  crept  too  near  his  conscleaoe. 

Siif.  No,  his  conscience 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady." 

And  shall  we  ^  let  &XL  a  tear"  because  a  just 
and  spotless  wife  is  about  to  be  parted  from 
a  self-willed,  capricious,  tyrannical  husband  ? 
If  we  read  her  character  aright,  we  shall 
understand  where  lies  the  depth  of  her 
"misery."  It  is  not  in  Anne  BuUen^s  de- 
scription alone  that  we  can  estimate  'Hhe 
pang  that  pinchen."  It  is  not  alone  that 
she  has  "  lived  long"  with  "  his  highness" — 

"  Still  growing  in  a  nuvi'csty  and  pomp,  the  whieh 
To  leavo  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter  than 
'T  is  sweet  at  first  to  acquire.** 

This  is  the  interpretation  of  a  yoimg  woman, 
to  whom  '^  majesty  and  pomp**  look  dazzling. 
In  her  notion  the  ** divorce"  ftom  **  temporal^ 
glory  is 

''  a  sufferance,  panging 
As  soul  and  body  severing.*' 

It  is  held  thai  this  pity  of  Anne  for  her 
mistress  is  a  stroke  of  dramatic  art  to  render 
her  amiable  under  her  equivocal  sitnatioB. 
Is  it  not  rather  the  poet*s  profoimd  display 
of  the  weakness  of  Anne's  own  chairacterf 
The  sufferings  of  Katharine  lie  deq>er  than 
this.  She  is  one  who  feels  that  she  is  aboat 
to  be  surrounded  with  the  snaiea  of  injustice. 
She  is  defenceless — ^^'a  most  poor  woman,  and 


»i 


a  stnnger. '  She  has  been  ^  a  trne  and 
humble  wife."  But  she  is  proud— nobly 
proud: — 

''Sir, 
I  am  about  to  weep ;  bat,  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen,  (or  long  have  dream'd  so,) 

certain 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
1 11  turn  to  sparks  of  fire.'* 


»» 


The  eloquence  of  that  "simple  woman 
her  lofty  bearing,  her  bold  resolve— is  not 
bom  of  the  clinging  to  temporal  pomp:  it 
issues  out  of  the  bruised  spirit,  whose  affec- 
tions are  outraged,  whose  honour  is  insulted, 
whose  dignity  is  trodden  upon.  She  is  all  in 
all  in  this  great  scene.  Before  the  grandeur 
of  her  earnest  and  impassioned  pleading  the 
intellect  of  Wolsey  quails,  and  the  self-will 
of  Henry  resorts  to  a  justification  of  his 
motives.  What  a  picture  next  is  opened  of 
the  "  poor  weak  woman,  fallen  from  favour !" 
The  poetry  of  the  situation  is  unequalled : 
the  queen,  sitting  amongst  her  women  at 
work — and  listening  to  that  delicious  song 
of  "  Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees.'* 
Then  is  revealed  the  innermost  grief  ef  that 
wounded  heart: — 

"Would  ye  have  me 
Put  my  sick  cause  into  his  hands  that  hates 

met    • 
Alas !  he  has  banish'd  me  his  bed  already ; 
His  love,  too  long  ago :  I  am  old,  my  lords. 
And  all  the  fellowship  I  hold  now  with  him 
Is  only  my  obedience.    What  can  happen 
To  me  above  this  wretchedness  T 

But  the  pride  still  remains — the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  speaks  in  the  ftJlen 
woman's 

"  nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities.*' 

She  has  lost  even  the  power  of  mnlring  her 
dependants  happy : — 

"  Alas  1  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  yoor  for- 
tunes]" 

and  then  comes,  out  of  this  tendemesi^  the 
revulsion  from  that  lofty  passion  to  the 
humility  of  an  absorbing  despair:— 

"  Do  what  ye  will,  my  lords :  And,  pny,  for^ 
*         give  me. 
If  I  have  used  myself  nnmanneriy." 
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There  k  nothing  in  the  compass  af  poetiy 
more  tofaehing  than  this  exhibition  of  the 
gradual  svbjeotion  of  a  high  spirit  to  the 
force  of  circumstanoes. 

Anodi«r  turn  of  'Hhe  ever-irhirling  wheal !" 
Wols^  next  falls.  He  had  none  of  our  sympa- 
thies. We  gaze  upon  his  commanding  intel- 
lect ;  we  nuurvd  at  ^'his  unbounded  stomach ;" 
— ^but  we  fiear  the  craft j  and  daring  poUtidan. 
Up  to  the  moment  when  the  treacherous 
Henry  gathers  up  his  power  to  hurl  the  bolt 
at  him-^ 

**  and  then  to  breakfast,  with 
What  appetite  you  hare  '* — 

we  rejoice  at  ^the  instant  cloud.*'  But  by 
the  exercise  of  his  marrellous  art  the  poet 
throws  the /a22fn  man  upon  our  pity.  He 
restores  him  to  his  fellowship  with  humanity 
by  his  temporal  abasement.  The  trappings 
of  his  ambition  are  stripped  off,  and  we  see 
him  in  his  natural  dignity.  He  puts  on  the 
armour  of  fortitude,  and  we  reverence  him. 

The  scene  is  changed.  The  stage  is  crowded 
with  processional  displays.  There  has  been  a 
coronation.  We  see  it  not ;  but  its  description 
is  worth  more  than  the  sight : — 

^  The  rich  stream 
Of  lords,  and  ladies,  haTiag  brenght  the  queen 
To  a  pn^iased  plaee  in  the  choir,  fell  eff 
A  difitanoe  Irom  hss :  while  her  gmce  sat  dom 
To  Test  a  while,  some  half  an  hour;  or  so. 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people." 

Anne  passes  from  the  stage; — Katharine  is 
led  in  «iok.  Her  great  enemy  is  dead.  She 
cannot  but  number  up  his  faults ;  but  she 
listens  to  ''his  good."  They  have  a  fellowship 
in  misfortune;  and  she  honours  his  ashes. 
She  is  passing  from  the  world.  The  graye 
hides  that  pure,  and  gentle,  and  noble  sufferer. 
Aime  is  crowned.    Her  example  of 

"  How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  miseiy  " 

was  not  to  be  shown.  But  who  can  forget  it? 
Then  comes  the  shadowing  out  of  new  in- 
trigues and  new  hatseds;  and  the  despot 
puts  en  an  attitude  of  juatiee.  Eliaa^th  is 
bora.  The  link  ia  o<mtpleted  betwaon  the 
geDflfatfcioB  which  is  paat  and  the  genexmtian 
wltidi  looks  upon 


"  The  Teiy  persons  of  our  noble  story, 
As  they  were  living." 

Shakspere  has  closed  his  great  series  of 
'  Chronicle  Histories.*  This  last  of  them  was 
to  be  '"  sad,  high,  and  working.**  It  has  laid 
bare  the  hollowness  of  worldly  glory ;  it 
has  shown  the  heavy  "  load "  of  "  too  much 
honour.'*  It  has  given  us  a  picture  of  the 
times  which  succeeded  the  feudal  strifes  of 
the  other  'Histories.*  Were  they  better  times? 
To  the  mind  of  the  poet  the  age  of  corruption 
was  as  ''sad'*  as  the  age  of  force.  The  one 
tyrant  rides  over  the  obligations  of  justice, 
wielding  a  power  more  terrible  than  that  of 
the  sword.  The  poet's  consolation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prophetic  views  of  the  future. 
The  prophecy  of  Granmer  upon  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  is  the  eulogy  of  just 
government — ^partially  realized  in  the  age  of 
Shakspere,  but  not  the  less  a  high  conception, 
(however  beyond  the  reality,)  of 

"  What  makes  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  so." 

We  have  a  few  words  to  add  on  the  style 
of  this  draaia.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
elliptical  canstruction  of  many  of  the  sen- 
tences and  for  an  occasional  peculiarity  in 
the  versification,  which  is  not  found  in  any 
other  of  8hakspere*6  works.  The  Roman 
plays,  decidedly  amongst  the  latest  of  his 
productions,  possess  a  colloquial  freedom  of 
versification  which  in  some  cases  approaches 
almost  to  ruggednesB.  But  in  the  'Henry 
YIIL'  tills  freedom  is  carried  much  farther. 
We  have  repeated  instances  in  which  the 
lines  ore  so  oonstructed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  read  them  with  the  slightest  pause  at  the 
end  of  each  line : — the  sentence  must  be  run 
together,  so  as  to  produce  more  the  effect  of 
measured  prose  than  of  blank-verse.  As  an 
example  of  what  we  mean,  we  will  write  a 
sentence  of  fourteen  lines  as  if  it  had  been 
printed  as  prose : — 

"  Hence  I  took  a  thought  this  was  a  judgment 
on  me ;  that  my  kingdom,  well  worthy  the  best 
heir  of  the  world,  should  not  be  gladded  in  t 
by  me :  Then  follows,  that  I  weigh'd  the  danger 
whidh  my  realms  stood  in  by  this  my  issue's  £ul: 
and  that  gave  to  me  many  a  groaning  throe. 
Thus  hulling  in  the  wild  sea  of  my  conscience, 
I  did  steer  towards  this  remedy,  whereupon  we 
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are  now  present  here  together;  that  *8  to  say,  I 
meant  to  rectify  my  oonsdenoe, — ^whieh  I  then 
did  feel  full  sick,  and  yet  not  well,— by  all  the 
reverend  Mhers  of  the  land,  and  doctors  leam'd." 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  passage 
(Act  11.  Scene  4)  he  will  see  that  many  of 
the  lines  end  with  particles,  and  that  scarcely 
one  of  the  lines  is  marked  by  a  pause  at  the 
termination.  Many  other  passages  could  be 
pointed  out  with  this  peculiarity.  A  theory 
has  been  set  up  that  Jonson  '^ tampered" 
with  the  Tersification.  We  hold  this  notion 
to  be  utterly  untenable ;  for  there  is  no  play 
of  Shakspere^s  which  has  a  more  decided 
character  of  unity — no  one  from  which  any 
passage  could  be  less  easily  struck  out.    We 


believe  that  Shakspere  worked  in  this  par- 
ticular upon  a  principle  of  art  which  he  had 
proposed  to  himself  to  adhere  to  wherever 
the  nature  of  the  scene  would  allow.  The 
elliptical  construction,  and  the  licenod  of 
versification,  brought  the  dialogue,  whenever 
the  speaker  was  not  necessarily  rhetorical, 
closer  to  the  language  of  common  life.  Of 
all  his  historical  plays,  the  *  Henry  YIII.*  is 
the  nearest  in  its  story  to  his  own  times.  It 
professed  to  be  a  '^  truth."  It  belcmgs  to  his 
own  country.  It  has  no  poetical  indistinct- 
ness about  it,  either  of  time  or  place:  all  is 
defined.  If  the  diction  and  the  versification 
had  been  more  artificial,  it  would  have  been 
less  a  reality. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  ROMAN  PLAYS. 


Thb  three  plays  of  ' Coriolanus,*  'Julius 
Otesar,*  and  'ijitony  and  Cleopatra,*  were 
first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  1623. 
The  German  critic,  Horn,  concludes  some 
remarks  upon  Shakspere's  *  King  John'  with 
a  passage  that  may  startle  those  who  believe 
that  the  truth  of  history,  and  the  truth  of 
our  great  dramatic  teacher  of  history,  are 
altogether  different  things  : — 

<<  The  hero  of  this  piece  stands  not  in  the 
list  of  personages,  and  could  not  stand  with 
them ;  for  the  idea  should  be  clear  without 
personification.    The  hero  is  England. 

*'  What  the  poet  chose  to  express  of  his 
view  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  his  native 
land  he  has  confided  to  the  Bastard  to  em- 
body in  words : — 

'  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself.* 

But  Shakspere  is  immeasurably  more  than 
Faulconbridge,  and  he  would  have  the  reader 
and  the  spectator  more  also.  These  lines 
are  not  intended  to  be  fixed  upon  England 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
alone ;  they  are  not  even  confined  to  Eng- 


land generally.  They  are  for  the  elevation 
of  the  views  of  a  state— of  a  people.  Happy 
for  England  that  she  possesses  a  poet  who 
so  many  years  since  has  spoken  to  her 
people  as  the  highest  and  most  splendid 
teacher!  The  fiill  consequences  of  his 
teaching  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  re- 
vealed ;  they  may  perhaps  never  wholly  be 
exhibited.  We,  however,  know  that  in  £ng> 
land  a  praiseworthy  zeal  for  their  country's 
history  prevails  amongst  the  people.  But 
who  first  gave  true  life  to  that  history  f ' 

In  the  three  great  Roman  dramas,  the 
idea,  not  personified,  but  full  of  a  life  that 
animates  and  informs  every  scene,  is  Roxk. 
Some  one  said  that  Chantrey's  bust  of  a 
great  living  poet  iras  more  like  than  the 
poet  himself.  Shakspere's  Rome,  we  Ten- 
ture  to  think,  is  more  like  than  the  Rome  of 
the  Romans.  It  is  the  idealized  Rome,  true 
indeed  to  her  every-day  features,  but  em- 
bodying that  expression  of  character  which 
belongs  to  the  universal  rather  than  the 
accidental.  And  yet  how  varied  is  the  idea 
of  Rome  which  the  poet  presents  to  us  in 
these  three  great  mirrors  of  her  history! 
In  the  young  Rome  of  Ooriolaaus  we 
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the  terrible  eneigy  of  her  risiog  ambition 
cheeked  and  overpowered  by  the  factious 
▼iolenoe  of  her  contending  danes.  We  know 
that  the  prayer  of  Goriolanus  is  a  vain 
prayer: — 

"  The  honour'd  gods 
Keep  Borne  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice 
Sapplied  with  worthy  men !  plant  lore  among 

nsl 
Throng  oar  huge  temples  with  the  shows  of 

peace. 
And  not  onr  streets  with  war  !" 

In  the  matured  Rome  of  Julius  Otcsar  we 
see  her  riches  and  her  gloi-ies  about  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  a  domestic  conflict  of  prin" 
ciples: — 

"Home,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble 

bloods! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great 

flood. 
But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  with  one 

mani 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of 

Rome, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompass'd  but  one 

manl" 

In  the  slightly  older  Rome  of  Antony,  her 
power,  her  magnificence,  are  ready  to  perish 
in  the  selfishness  of  individuaU  ;— 

"  Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt  I  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  ranged  empire  fall  I" 

♦ 

Rome  was  saTed  from  anarchy  by  the  su- 
premacy of  one.  Shakspere  did  not  lire  to 
make  the  Gsesaxs  more  immortal. 

Schlegel  has  observed  that  <^  these  plays 
are  the  very  thing  itself;  and,  under  the 
apparent  artlessness  of  adhering  closely  to 
history  as  he  [Shakspere]  found  it,  an  un- 
common degree  of  art  is  concealed."  The 
poet  almost  invariably  follows  Plutarch,  as 
translated  by  North,  sometimes  even  to  the 
literal  adoption  of  the  biographer's  words. 
This  is  the  '^  apparent  artlessness."  But 
Schlegel  has  also  shown  us  the  principles  of 
the  *'  uncommon  art :" — "  Of  every  historical 
transaction  Shakspere  knows  how  to  seiae 
the  true  poetical  point  of  view,  and  to  give 
unity  and  rounding  to  a  series  of  events 
detached  from  the  immeasurable  extent  of 


history,  without  in  any  degree  changing 
them."  But  he  adopts  the  literal  only  when 
it  enters  into  ''the  true  poetical  point  of 
view,"  and  is  therefore  in  harmony  with 
the  general  poetical  truth,  which  in  many 
subordinate  particulars  necessarily  discards 
all  pretension  of  ''  adhering  closely  to  his- 
tory." Jonson  has  left  us  two  Roman  plays 
produced  essentially  upon  a  difierent  prin- 
ciple. In  his  'Sejanus*  there  is  scarcely  a 
speech  or  an  incident  that  is  not  derived 
from  the  ancient  authorities ;  and  Jonson's 
own  edition  of  the  play  is  crowded  with 
references  as  minute  as  would  have  been 
required  from  any  modem  annalist.  In  his 
Address  to  the  Readers,  he  says — **  Lest  in 
some  nice  nostril  the  quotations  might 
savour  affected,  I  do  let  you  know  that  I 
abhor  nothing  more ;  and  I  have  only  done 
it  to  show  my  integrity  in  the  story."  The 
character  of  the  dramatist's  mind,  as  well 
as  the  abundance  of  his  learning,  determined 
this  mode  of  proceeding :  but  it  is  evident 
that  he  worked  upon  a  false  principle  of 
art.  His  characters  are,  therefore,  puppets 
carved  and  stuffed  according  to  the  descrip- 
tions, and  made  to  speak  according  to  the 
very  words  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius ; — ^but 
they  are  not  living  men.  It  is  the  same  in 
his  'Catiline.'  Cicero  is  the  great  actor  in 
that  play ;  and  he  moves  as  'Sallust,  cor- 
rected by  other  authorities,  made  him  move ; 
and  speaks  as  he  spoke  himself  in  his  own 
orations.  Jonson  gives  the  whole  of  Cicero's 
first  oration  against  Catiline,  in  a  transla- 
tion amounting  to  some  three  hundred  lines. 
It  may  be  asked,  what  can  we  have  that 
may  better  present  Cicero  to  us  than  the 
descriptions  of  the  Roman  historians,  and 
Cicero's  own  words  ?  We  answer,  six  lines 
of  Shakspere,  not  found  in  the  books : — 

"  The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Cfesai^s  brow. 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train : 
Calphumia's  check  is  pale ;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  cyea, 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  croes'd   in   conference    by   some    se- 
nators." 

Qifford,  speaking  of  Jonson's  two  Roman 
tragedies,  says — "He  has  apparently  sue- 
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ceeded  in  bis  principal  object,  which  wm  to 
exhibit  the  ch«nMSte»of  the  dTama  to  the 
spectators  of  his  days  preciielj  as  they 
appeared  to  those  of  their  own.'  The  plan 
was  scholastic,  but  it  was  not  judicioos. 
The  difierence  between  the  dramatU  permma 
and  the  spectators  was  too-  wide ;  and  the 
yeiy  accuracy  to  which  he  aspired  woidd 
seem  to  take  away  much  of  the  power  of 
I^easing.  Had  he  drawn  men  instead  of 
Romans,  his  success  mi|^t  have  been  more 
assured."*  We  presume  to  think  that  there 
i  Here  a  slight  confusion  of  terms.  If  Jon- 
bun  had  succeeded  in  his  principal  object, 
and  had  ezhibitod  his  characters  precisely 
as  they  appeared  in  their  own  days,  his  re- 
presentation would  have  been  the  truth. 
But  he  has  drawn,  according  to  this  intel- 
ligent critic,  Romans  instead  of  men,  and 
therefore  his  success  was  not  perfectly  as- 
sured. Not  drawing  men,  he  did  not  draw 
his  characters  as  they  appeared  in  their  own 
days :  but  as  he  pieced  out  their  supposed 
appearance  from  incidental  descriptions  or 
fonnal  characterizations-— from  party  his- 
torians or  prejudiced  rhetoricians.  If  he 
had  drawn  JRomans  as  they  were,  he  would 
have  drawn  men  as  they  were.  They  were 
not  the  less  men  because  they  were  Romans. 
He  failed  to  draw  the  men,  principally  on 
account  of  the  limited  range  of  his  imagina- 
tive power;  he  copied  instead  of  created. 
He  repeated,  sa3rs  Qtfford,  ''the  ideas,  the 
language,  the  allusions,"  which  "  dould  only 
be  readily  caught  by  the  contemporaries  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius."  He  gaive  us,  partly 
on  this  account  also,  shadows  of  life,  instead 
q(  the  "  living  features  of  an  age  so  distant 
from  our  own,"  as  his  biographer  yet  thinks 
he  gave.  Shakspere  worked  upon  different 
principles,  and  certainly  with  a  different 
success. 

The  leading  idea  of  'Coriolanus* — the 
pivot  upon  which  all  the  action  turns — the 
key  to  the  bitterness  of  factious  hatred 
which  runs  througli  the  whole  drama — ^is 
the  contest  for  power  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians.  This  is  a  broad  principle, 
assuming  various  modifications  in  various 
states  of  society,  but  very  slightly  varied  in 

♦  •  MciDoln  of  Jonson,*  p.  oexx.— Works.  9to1«. 


ite  foundations  and  its  resuite.    He   thsit 
tndy  works  out  the  exhibition  of  this  pEm- 
ciple  must  paint  men^  let  the  scene  be  ike 
Rome  of  the  first  Tribunes,  or  the  Venice  of 
the  last  Doges.     With  the  very  slightest 
changes  of  accessaries,  the  principle  stands 
for  the  contests  between   aristocracy  and 
democracy,  in  any  country  or  in  any  age — 
under  a  republic  or  a  monarchy.    The  his- 
torical truth,  and  the  philosophiiaJ  principle, 
which  Shakspere  has  embodied  in  'Corio- 
lanus*  are  universaL     But  suppose  he  had 
possessed  the  means  of  treating  the  subject 
with  what  some  would  call  historical   ac- 
curacy ;  had  learnt  that  Plutarch,  in  the 
story  of  *  Coriolanus,'  was  probably  dealing 
only  with  a  legend  ;  that,  if  the  story  is  to 
be  received  as  true,  it  belongs  to  a  later 
period  ;  that  in  this  later  period  there  were 
very  nice  shades  of  difference  between  the 
classes  composing  the  population  of  Rome  ; 
that  the  balance  of  power  was  a  much  more 
complex  thing  than  he  found  in  the  narra- 
tive of   Plutarch :    further    suppose    that, 
proud  of  this  learning,  he  had  made   the 
universal    principle    of   the    plebeian    and 
patrician   hostility  subsidiary  to  an  exact 
display  of  it,  according  to  the  conjectures 
which  modem  industry  and  acuten^  hare 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.    It  is  evident, 
we  think,  that  he  would  have  been  betrayed 
into  a   false  principle  of  art,  and  would 
necessarily  have  drawn  Roman  shadows  in- 
stead of  vital  and  enduring  men.    As  it  is, 
he  has  drawn  men  so  vividly — ^under  soch  i 
permanent   relations   to  eadi  othsp— with  i 
such  universal  manifestations  of  duuracter,  ' 
that  some  persons  of  strong  political  feel- 
ings have  been  ready  to  complain,  aeconliug 
to  their  several  creeds,  either  that  his  ple- 
beians are  too  brutal,  or  his  patricians  too 
haughty.    A  polite  democracy,  a  humane  I 
oligarchy,  would  be  better.    Jonson  some-  | 
what  rejoices  in  the  amusing  exhilMtion  of  ' 
"l^ebeian  malignity  and  tribunitian  inso-  ' 
leasee."    Hazlitt,  who    is   more    than    half ' 
angry  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  says  i 
— ^  The  whole  dramatic  moral  of '  Coriolanus'  ' 
is  that  those  who  have  little  shall  have  lees, 
and  that  those  who  have  much  shall  take  ' 
all  that  others  have  left."    Let  us  see. 
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With  hifl  accustomed  consummate  judg- 
ment in  his  opening  scenes,  Shakspere  throws 
us  at  once  into  the  centre  of  the  contending 
classes  of  early  Rome.  We  have  no  de> 
scription  of  the  nature  of  the  factions ;  we 
behold  them : — 

"1  CU,  Tou  are  all  resolred  rather  to  die 
than  to&mish. 

Cii.  BesoWed,  resolved ! 

1  CU.  Pirst,  you  know.  Gains  Mareius  is  chief 
enemy  to  the  people. 

Cit  We  know  \  we  know 't. 

1  CiL  Iiet  us  kill  him,  and  well  have  com  at 
oar  own  price. 

CU,  No  more  talking  on 't:  let  it  be  done." 

The  foundation  of  the  yiolence  is  misery ; — 
its  great  stimulant  is  ignorance.  The  people 
are  fitmishing  for  want  of  com ; — they  will 
kill  one  man,  and  that  will  gire  them  com 
at  their  own  price:  the  murder  will  turn 
scarcity  into  plenty.  Hazlitt  says  that 
Shakspere  "  spared  no  occasion  of  baiting  the 
rabble."  If  to  show  that  misery  acting  upon 
ignorance  produces  the  same  effects  in  all 
ages  be  ''  iHiiting  the  rabble,"  he  has  baited 
them.  But  he  has  not  painted  the  **  mutinous 
citizens"  with  an  undiscriminating  contempt. 
One  that  displays  a  higher  power  than  his 
fellows  of  reasoning  or  remonstrance,  and  yet 
is  zealous  enough  to  resist  what  he  thinks 
injustice,  says  of  Oaius  Mareius, 

"  Consider  you  what  senrices  he  has  done  for 
his  country." 

The  people  are  sometimes  ungrateful ;  but 
Shakspere  chose  to  show  that  some  amongst 
them  could  be  just.  The  people  haye  their 
faTourites.  *^  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa " 
has  the  good  word  of  the  mutinous  citizens. 
Shakspere  gave  them  no  unworthy  favourite. 
His  rough  humour,  his  true  kindliness,  his 
noble  constancy,  form  a  character  that  the 
people  have  always  loved,  even  whilst  they 
are  rebuked  and  chastened.  But,  if  the  poet 
has  exhibited  the  democratic  ignorance  in 
pretty  strong  colours,  has  he  shrunk  from 
presenting  us  a  full-length  portrait  of  pa- 
trician haughtiness  ?  Caius  Mareius  in  the 
first  scene  claims  no  sympathies : — 

"  Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  roth, 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  I  'd  make  a  quany 


With  thousands  of  these  quartered  slaves,  as 

high 
As  I  could  pidc  my  lance.** 

Till  Caius  Mareius  has  become  Corii^nus, 
and  we  see  that  the  popular  violence  is  under 
the  direction  of  demagogues — the  same 
never-varying  result  of  the  same  circum- 
stances— ^we  feel  no  love  for  him.  It  is 
under  oppression  and  ingratitude  that  his 
pride  becomes  sublime.  But  he  has  pre- 
viously deserved  our  homage,  and  in  some 
sort  our  affection.  The  poet  gradually  winn 
us  to  an  admiration  of  the  hero,  by  the  m&  " 
skilful  management.  First,  through  his' 
mother.  What  a  glorious  picture  of  an 
antique  matron,  from  whom  her  son  equally 
derived  his  pride  and  his  heroism,  is  presented 
in  the  exquisite  scene  where  Yolumnia  and 
Valeria  talk  of  him  they  loved,  according  to 
their  several  natures !  Who  but  Shakspere 
could  have  seized  upon  the  spirit  of  a  Roman 
woman  of  the  highest  courage  and  mental 
power  bursting  out  in  words  such  as  these  ?— - 

"  VoL  His  bloody  brow 

With  his  maird  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he 

goes; 
Like  to  a  harvest-man,  that  *s  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

Vir.  His  bloody  brow!    Oh,  Jupiter,  no 

blood! 
Vol.  Away,. you  fool !   it  more  becomes  a 

man 
Than  gilt  his  trophy :  The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle    Hector,   look'd   not 

lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth 

blood 
At  Grecian  swords'  contending. 

This  is  a  noble  preparation  for  the  scenic 
exhibition  of  the  deeds  of  Caius  Mareius. 
Amidst  the  physical  strength,  and  the  mental 
energy,  that  make  the  triumphant  warrior, 
the  poet,  by  a  few  of  his  magical  touches, 
has  shown  us  the  ever-present  loftiness  of 
mind  that  denotes  qualities  far  beyond  those 
which  belong  to  mere  animal  courage.  His 
contempt  of  the  Romans  who  are  ''beaten 
back,"  and  the  ''Romans  with  spoils,"  is 
equally  withering.  It  is  not  sufficient  for 
him  to  win  one  battle.  The  force  of  cha- 
racter through  which  he  thinks  that  nothing 
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is  done  whilst  anything  remains  to  do,  shows 
that  Shakspere  understood  the  stuff  of  which 
a  great  £^neral  is  made.  His  remonstrance 
to  OominiuB — 

"Where  is  the  enemy  1   Are  yon  lords  o*  the 

field) 
'  If  not»  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so  1" — 

is  not  in  Plutarch.  It  is  supplied  to  us  by  a 
higher  authority, — ^by  the  instinct  by  which 
Shakspere  knew  the  great  secret  of  success 
in  eyezy  enterprise — ^the  determination  to  be 
successful  One  example  more  of  the  skill 
with  which  Shakspere  makes  Gains  Marcius 
gradually  obtain  the  uncontrolled  homage 
of  our  hearts.  The  proud  conqueror  who 
rejects  all  gifts  and  honours,  who  has  said, 

"  I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart 
To  hear  themselyes  remembei^d," 

asks  a  gift  of  his  superior  officer : — 

"  Cor,  I  sometime  lay,  here  in  Corioli, 
At  a  poor  man's  house;  he  used  me  kindly: 
He  cried  to  me ;  I  saw  him  prisoner; 
Bat  then  Aufidius  was  within  my  view. 
And  wrath  o'enrhelm*d  my  pity:  I  request 

you 
To  give  my  poor  host  freedom." 

We  now  see  only  the  true  hero.  He  realizes 
the  noble  description  of  the  "Happy  Warrior*' 
which  the  great  poet  of  our  own  days  has 
drawn  with  so  masterly  a  hand : — 

"  Who,  doom'd  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train  ! 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 
In  &ce  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower; 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  be- 
reaves 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receiyes. 
By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate." 

We  haye  forgotten  the  fierce  patrician  who 
would  make  a  quarry  of  the  Roman  populace. 
And  this,  we  suppose,  is  what  Hazlitt 
objects  to  in  Shakspere*s  conduct  of  this 
play.  Tlie  character  of  Coriolanus  rises  upon 
us.  The  sufferings  and  complaints  of  his 
enemies  are  merged  in  their  factious  hatred. 
"Poetry,"  says  the  critic,  "is  right  royal." 


It  puts  the  indiyidual  for  the  species,  ^e 
one  aboye  the  infinite  many,  might  before 
right."  Now  we  apprehend  that  Shakspere 
has  not  treated  the  subject  of  Coriolanus 
after  this  right  royal  fashion  of  poetry.  He 
has  dealt  fairly  with  the  yices  as  well  as  the 
yirtues  of  his  hero.  The  scene  in  the  second 
act^  in  which  Coriolanus  stands  for  the 
consulship,  is  amongst  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  Shakspere*s  insight  into  cha- 
racter. In  Plutarch  he  found  a  simple  fact 
related  without  any  comment :  -—  "  Now, 
Mardus,  following  this  custom,  showed  many 
wounds  and  cuts  upon  his  body,  which  he 
had  receiyed  in  seyenteen  years*  serrice  at 
the  wars,  and  in  many  sundry  battles,  being 
eyer  the  foremost  man  that  did  set  out  feet 
to  fight ;  so  that  there  was  not  a  man  among 
the  people  but  was  ashamed  of  himself  to 
refuse  so  yaliant  a  man ;  and  one  of  them 
said  to  another.  We  must  needs  choose  him 
consul,  there  is  no  remedy.**  But  in  his 
representation  of  this  fact  Shakspere  had  to 
create  a  character,  and  to  make  that  char 
racter  act  and  re-act  upon  the  character  of 
the  people.  Coriolanus  was  essentially  and 
necessarily  proud.  His  education,  his  social 
position,  his  indiyidual  supremacy  made  him 
so.  He  liyes  in  a  city  of  factions,  and  he 
dislikes,  of  course,  the  faction  opposed  to  his 
order.  The  people  represent  the  opinions 
that  he  dislikes,  and  he  therefore  dislikes  the 
people.  That  he  has  pity  and  loye  for 
humanity,  howeyer  humble,  we  haye  already 
seen.  Coming  into  contact  with  the  Roman 
populace  for  their  suffirages,  his  uppermost 
thought  is  "bid  them  wash  their  faee^and 
keep  their  teeth  dean.*'  He  outwardly 
despises  that  yanity  of  the  people  which  will 
not  reward  desert  unless  it  go  hand  in  hand 
with  solidtation.  He  betrays  his  contempt 
for  the  canyassed,  eycn  whilst  he  is  can- 
vassing:^ 

"I  will,  sir,  flatter  my  sworn  brother  the 
people,  to  earn  a  dearer  estimation  of  them ; 
't  is  a  condition  they  account  gentle :  and,  since 
the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather  to  haye  my 
hat  than  my  heart,  I  will  practise  the  insinuating 
nod,  and  be  off  to  them  most  counterfeitly : 
that  is,  sir,  I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitehment 
of  some  popular  man,  and  give  it  bonnVilkdly 
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to  the  deBiioiB.  Therafoie,  beBeeeh  yon,  I  may 
be  oonsal." 

The  fatire  ia  not  obsolete.  The  desperation 
with  which  he  at  last  roan  out  his  demand 
for  their  Toices,  as  if  he  were  a  chonis 
mocking  himself  and  the  people  with  the 
most  bitter  irony,  is  the  dimax  of  this 
wonderful  exhibition : — 

"  Tour  Yoioes :  for  your  TOices  I  have  fought ; 
Watch'd  for  your  roioes;  for  your  Yoices^  bear 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd;  battles  thrice  six 
I  have  seen  and  heard  of;  for  your  yoices 
Have  done  many  things,  some  less,  some 

more:  your  yoices: 
Indeed,  I  would  be  consul*" 

The  people  haye  justice  enough  to  elect  the 
man  for  his  deeds :  but  they  haye  not  strength 
enough  to  abide  by  their  own  election.  When 
they  are  told  by  the  Tribunes  that  they  haye 
been  treated  scornfully,  they  can  bear  to  be 
rebuked  by  their  demagogues — ^to  haye  their 
"ignorant  election**  reyoked — to  suffer  false- 
hoods to  be  put  in  their  mouth, — ^to  be  the 
mere  tools  of  Uieir  weak  though  crafty  leaders. 
It  is  Shakspere*s  praise,  in  his  representation 
of  this  plebeian  and  patrician  conflict,  that 
he,  for  the  most  part,  shows  the  people  as 
they  always  are, — just,  generous,  up  to  a 
certain  point.  But  put  that  thing  called 
a  demagogue  amongst  them, — that  cold, 
groyelling,  selfish  thing,  without  sympathies 
for  the  people,  the  real  despiser  of  the  people, 
because  he  uses  them  as  tools, — and  then 
there  is  no  limit  to  their  unjust  yiolence. 
In  the  subsequent  scenes  we  see  not  the 
people  at  all  in  the  exercise  of  their  own 
yrills.  We  see  only  Brutus  and  Sicinius 
speaking  the  yoice,  not  of  the  people,  but 
of  their  indiyidual  selfishness.  In  the  first 
scene  of  the  third  act  the  Tribunes  insult 
Coriolanus ;  and  from  that  moment  the  lion 
lashes  himself  up  into  a  fury  which  will  be 
deadly.  The  catastrophe  is  only  deferred 
when  the  popular  clamour  for  the  Tarpeian 
Rock  subsides  into  the  demand  that  he 
should  answer  to  them  once  again  in  the 
market-place.  The  mother  of  Goriolanus 
abates  something  of  her  high  nature  when 
she  counsels  her  son  to  a  dissembling  sub- 
mission:^ 


"  Vol,  Because  that  now  it  lies  yon  on  to 
speak 
To  the  people ;  not  by  your  own  instruction, 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts 

you. 
But  with  such  words  that  are  but  roted  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syl- 
lables 
Of  no  allowance,  to  your  bosom's  truth." 

This  is  the  prudence  eyen  of  an  heroic  woman; 
but  she  fears  for  her  son.  She  is  somewhat 
lowered  by  the  instruction.  But  the  poet 
knew  that  a  real  contempt  for  the  people, 
allied  to  a  strong  desire  for  the  honours 
which  the  people  haye  to  bestow,  must  pro- 
duce this  lip-seryice.  Coriolanus  does  not 
heed  the  instructions  of  his  mother.  He 
approaches  temperately  to  his  questioners; 
he  puts  up  yows  for  the  safety  of  Bome  from 
the  depths  of  his  full  heart ;  he  is  in  earnest 
to  smother  his  pride  and  his  resentment, 
but  the  coarse  Tribune  calls  him  "  traitor." 
There  can  be  hut  one  issue ;  he  is  banished. 
Some  of  the  historians  say  that,  although 
Coriolanus  joined  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
he  proyoked  no  jealousies  amongst  the  natiye 
leaders  of  those  enemies ;  that  he  died  ho- 
noured and  rewarded ;  that  his  memoiy  was 
eyen  reyerenced  at  Rome.  Shakspere  pro- 
bably knew  not  this  yersion  of  the  legend  of 
Coriolanus.  If  he  had  known  it,  he  would 
not  haye  adopted  it.  He  had  to  show  the 
fialse  step  which  Coriolanus  took.  He  had 
to  teach  that  his  proud  resentment  hurried 
him  upon  a  course  which  brought  eyils  worse 
than  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  And  yet  we  are 
compelled  to  admire  him;  we  can  scarcely 
blame  him.  It  has  not  been  our  good  fortune 
to  see  John  Kemble  in  this  his  greatest  cha- 
racter: if  we  had,  we  probably  should  haye 
receiyed  into  our  minds  an  embodied  image 
of  the  moral  grandeur  of  that  scene  when 
Coriolanus  stands  upon  the  hearth  of  Tullus 
Aufidius,  and  says— 


« 


My  name  is  Caius  Marcius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Yolaces^ 
Great  hurt  and  mischief" 


The  words  are  almost  literally  copied  from 
Plutarch;  but  the  wondrous  art  of  the  poet 
is  shown  in  the  perfect  agreement  of  these 
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worda  with  the  mmmtest  traits  of  the  man's 
character  which  had  preceded  them.  The 
answer  of  Aufidius  is  not  in  Plutarch;  and 
here  Shakspere  inyests  the  riTsl  of  Coriolanus 
with  a  majesty  of  language  which  has  for  its 
main  object  to  call  ns  back  to  the  real  great- 
ness of  the  banished  man : — 

''  Know  thou  firat, 
I  loved  the  maid  I  married ;  never  man 
Si^'d  truer  breath ;  but  that  I  see  thee  here, 
Thou  noble  thing !  more  dances  my  rapt  hesrt 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistresa  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold." 

Brief  and  rapid  is  their  agreement  to  make 
war  upon  Rome.  In  the  great  city  herself 
*' Coriolanus  is  not  much  missed  but  with  his 
friends,**  according  to  the  Tribune;  no  harm 
can  come  to  Rome;  the  popular  authority 
will  whip  the  slave  that  speaks  of  evil  news. 
Shakspere  again  ^  baits  the  rabble,*'  according 
to  Hazlitt ;  though  he  reluctantly  adds,  "what 
he  says  of  them  is  very  true  :** — 

"  CiL  Taiih,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

1  CiL  For  mine  own  part, 
When  I  said  banish  him,  I  said 't  wss  pity. 

2  OiL  And  so  did  L 

8  at  And  so  did  1;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  so 
did  very  many  of  ns :  That  we  did  we  did  for 
the  best ;  and  though  we  willingly  consented  to 
his  banishment,  yet  it  was  against  our  wiH" 

When  Shakspere  made  Coriolanus  ask  the 
freedom  of  the  poor  man  that  had  used  him 
kindly,  he  showed  the  tenderness  that  was 
at  the  bottom  of  that  proud  heart.  When 
Rome  is  beleaguered,  Cominius  reports  thus 
of  his  imsuccessful  mission  to  her  banished 
son: — 

"  Com.  I  offered  to  awaken  his  regard 
For  his  private  ftiends :  His  answer  to  me  was, 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome  musty  chaff:  He  said,  't  was  folly 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two  to  leave  nnbnmty 
And  still  to  nose  the  offence." 

His  old  general  and  companion  in  arms 
touched  nothing  but  his  pride.  '  Menenius, 
his  ^^  beloved  in  Rome,**  undertakes  a  similar 
mission.    The  answer  of  Coriolanus  is — 

"  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.    My 
Are  servanted  to  others." 


At  the  flsomeni  that  Coriolanus  has  declaxed 
to  Aufidius 

**  Fresh  embassies,  and  snits^ 
Kor  from  the  state^  nor  private  friend^  here- 
after 
Will  I  lend  ear  to," 

his  mother,  his  wife,  his  child  appear.  Bui 
he  will  stand 

"  As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himseif. 
And  knew  no  other  kin." 

What  a  scene  follows!  The  warrior  is  ox- 
temally  calm,  as  if  he  were  a  god,  above 
all  passions  and  affections.  The  wondrous 
poetry  in  which  he  speaks  seems  in  its  lull 
harmony  as  if  it  held  the  man*s  inmost  soul 
in  a  profound  consistency.  But  the  passion 
is  coming.  **  I  have  sat  too  long  **  is  the 
prelude  to 

"  0  mother,  mother ! 
What  have  you  done?  Behold,  the  heavens  do 

ope. 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatnnd  scene 
They  laugh  at    0  my  mother,  mother!    Oh ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome : 
But,  for  your  son, — ^believe  it,  oh,  believe  it. 
Host  dangeronsly  you  have  with  him  prevailed. 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him." 

Yolumnia  speaks  no  other  word.  The  mother 
and  the  son,  the  wife  and  the  husband,  the 
child  and  the  father,  have  parted  for  ever. 
The  death  of  Coriolanus  in  the  ''goodly  city" 
of  Antium  is  inevitable:^ 

'^CoT.  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Yolsces;  men  and 
hKls, 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me: — Boy!    False 

hound  i 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  't  is  there. 
That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Fluttered  your  VoLw:iana  in  Corioli : 
Alone  I  did  it — Boy  1 

A%^,  Why,  noble  lords. 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune, 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  brag- 

g»rt, 
'Fore  your  own  eyes  and  ears? 
Con,  Let  him  die  for  \" 

The  struggle  for  power  amongst  the  CiiASSes 
of  young  Rome  ends  in  the  death  of  the  proud 
patrician  by  the  swords  of  those  whom  he  had 
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ooB%iur«L    He  bad  pMsnted  his  tkroal  to 
Tolhu  Aufidiaa, 

"  Whiefa  not  to  cut  would  shoir  thee  but  a  fool." 

But  AufidiuB  would  first  use  him  who  said  he 
would  fight 

"  Against  my  cankei'd  countiy  with  the  spleen 


Of  all  the  mider  fiends." 

The  niribuiion  is  a  feaxfiil  one.  Haditi  ob- 
serves^ **  What  Shakspere  says  of  them  [the 
rabble]  ia  very  true ;  what  he  says  of  their 
betters  is  also  very  true,  though  he  dtoells  less 
upon  it,^*  Shakspere  teaches  by  action  as 
well  as  by  words.  The  silly  rabble  escape 
with  a  terrible  fright:  Coriolanus  loses  his 
home,  his  glory,  his  life,  for  his  pride  and  his 

^yenge. 

A* 

t/  Yemn,  peihapa  centuries,  had  rolled  on. 
Rome  had  seen  a  constituti<m.  which  had 
reconciled  the  difierences  of  the  patricians 
and  the  plebeiana  The  two  orders  had  built 
a  temple  to  Concord.  Ber  power  had  in- 
creased; her  territory  had  extended.  In 
compounding  their  differences  the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians  had  appropriated  to  them- 
selyes  all  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the 
stat&  There  was  a  neglected  class  that  the 
social  system  appeared  to  reject  as  well  as 
to  deapise.  The  aristocratic  party  wae  again 
brought  into  a  more  tenrihle  conflict  with  the 
impoTerished  and  the  destitute.  Civil  war 
was  the  natural  result.  Sulla  established  a 
short-lived  constitution.  The  dissolution  of 
the  Bepublic  was  at  hand:  the  struggle  was 
henceioffth  to  be,  not  between  classes,  but  in- 
dividuals. The  death  of  Julius  Csesar  was 
soon  followed  by  the  final  termination  of 
the  contest  between  the  republican  and  the 
monarchical  ftrineiple.  Shakspere  saw  the 
grandeur  of  the  crisis;  and  he  seised  upon 
it  for  one  of  his  lofty  expositions  of  political 
philosophy.  He  has  treated  it  as  no  other 
poet  would  have  treated  it,  because  he  saw 
the  exact  relations  of  the  contending  prin- 
ciple to  the  future  great  history  of  mankind. 
The  death  of  Csssar  was  not  his  catastrophe : 
it  was  the  death  of  the  Roman  Bepublic  at 
PhilippL 
Shakspere,  in  the  opening  scene  of  his 


'  Julius  CsMar,'  has  marked  very  distinctly 
the  dififerenoe  between  the  citizens  of  this 
period  and  the  fenner  period  of '  CoriolaattSb' 
In  the  first  play  they  ans  a  turbulent  body, 
without  regular  occupation.  They  are  in 
some  respects  a  military  body.  They  would 
revenge  with  their  pikes:  the  wars  would 
eat  them  up.  In  '  Jvdius  Caesar,*  <m  the  con- 
trary, they  are  **  mechanical" — ^the  carpenter 
or  the  cobbler.  They  ^make  holiday  to  see 
Caesar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  triumph.'*  The 
iqpeech  of  Marullus,  the  Tribune,  brings  the 
Bome  of  the  hour  vividly  before  us.  It  is 
the  Bome  of  mighty  conquests  and  terrible 
factions.  Pompey  has  had  his  triumphs,  and 
now  the  men  of  Bome 

''  Strew  flowers  in  his  way. 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood." 

But  the  triumphant  man  himself  appears. 
When  he  speaks,  the  music  and  the  shouts 
are  silent.  When  he  speaks  not,  the  air  is 
again  filled  with  sounds  of  greeting.  There 
is  a  voice  in  the  crowd,  ^  shriller  than  the 
music."  The  Soothsayer  cries,  ^  Beware  the 
Ides  of  March ;"  but  "  he  is  a  dreamer.*' 
The  procession  passes  on ;  two  men  remain 
who  are  to  make  the  dream  a  reality.  Of  all 
Shakespere*s  characters  none  require  to  be 
studied  with  more  patient  attention  than 
those  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  that  we  may 
understand  the  resemblances  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  each.  The  leading  distinctions 
between  these  two  remarkable  men,  as  drawn 
by  Shakspere,  appear  to  us  to  be  these : 
Brutus  acts  wholly  upon  principle ;  Cassius 
partly  upon  impulse.  Brutus  acts  only  when 
he  has  reconciled  the  contemplation  of  action 
with  his  speculative  opinions  ;  Cassius  allows 
the  necessity  of  some  action  to  run  before 
and  govern  his  opinions.  Brutus  is  a 
philosopher ;  Cassius  is  a  partisan.  Brutus 
therefiire  deliberates  and  spares ;  Cassius 
precipitates  and  denounces.  Brutus  is  the 
nobler  instruct<Mr ;  Cassius  the  better  politi- 
cian. Shakspere,  in  the  first  great  scene  be- 
tween them,  brings  out  these  distinctions  lof 
diaracter  upon  which  future  events  so 
mainly  depend.  Cassioj  does  not,  like  a 
merely  crafty  man,  use  only  the  arguments 
to  conspiracy  which  will  most  touch  Brutus ; 
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but  he  mixes  with  them,  in  his  seal  and 
yehemenoe,  those  which  hare  presented 
themselyes  most  strongly  to  his  own  mind. 
He  had  a  personal  dislike  of  Onsar,  as  Csdsar 
had  of  him.  Oassius  begins  artfully:  he 
would  first  moye  Brutus  through  his  affec- 
tion, and  next  through  his  self-loye.  He  is 
opemng  a  set  discourse  on  his  own  sincerity, 
when  the  shouting  of  the  people  makes 
Brutus  express  his  fear  that  they  ^  choose 
Gaasar  for  their  king."  Gassius  at  once  leayes 
his  prepared  speeches,  and  assumes  that  be- 
cause Brutus  fears  it  he  would  not  haye  it 
so:— 
"  I  would  not,  Oassius ;  yet  I  love  him  well.** 

Cassius  sees  that  the  love  which  Brutus 
bears  to  Caesar  will  be  an  obstacle  ;  and  he 
goes  on  to  disparage  Cssar.  He  could  not 
buffet  the  waves  with  Cassius :  when  he  had 
a  fever  in  Spain, 

"Alas!  it  cried,  'Give  me  some  drink, 
Titinius.' " 

Brutus  answers  not,  but  marks  ''another 
general  shout'*  Cassius  then  strikes  a  dif- 
ferent note : — 

*'  Brutus  and  Csesar :  What  should  be  in  that 
Csesar? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than 
youisr 

At  last  Cassius  hits  upon  a  principle  : — 

"  Oh !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  &then  say, 
There  was  a  Brutus  once  that  would  have 

brooked 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king." 

The  Stoic  is  at  last  moved : — 

"  Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager, 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Bome 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us." 

In  the  next  scene,  when  Caasar  is  return- 
ing from  the  games^  the  dictator  describes 
Cassius — ^the  Cassius  with  ^  a  lean  and  hun- 
gry look,'*  the  ''great  observer," — as  one 
whom  he  could  fear  if  he  could  fear  any- 
thing. In  the  subsequent  dialogue  with 
Casca,  where  the  narrative  of  what  passed  at 
the  games  is  conducted  with  a  truth  that 
puts  the  yery  scene  before  us,  Cassius  again 


strikes  in  with  the  thought  that  is  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  Brutus  says  that  Oesar 
«<  hath  the  &lling  sickness :"  the  reply  of 
Cassius  is  most  characteristic : — 

"  No,  Ciesar  hath  it  not ;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  filling  sick- 
ness." 

Brutus  goes  home  to  meditate.  The  energy 
of  Cassius  is  never  weary.  In  the  storm  he 
is  still  the  conspirator.  The  "  impatience  of 
the  heayens"  furnishes  him  an  argument 
against  the  man 

"  Prodigious  grown. 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are.** 

The  plot  is  maturing.  Brutus  especially  is 
to  be  won. 

Coleridge,  who,  when  he  doubts  of  a  mean- 
ing in  Shakspere-— or,  what  is  rarer,  suggests 
that  there  is  some  inconsistency  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  scene,  or  the  development  of 
character — ^has  the  highest  claim  upon  our 
deferential  regard,  gives  the  soliloquy  of 
Brutus  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  act 
with  the  following  observations: — ^''This 
speech  is  singular ; — at  least  I  do  not  at  pre- 
sent see  into  Shakspere's  motiye,  his  rationale, 
or  in  what  point  of  view  he  meant  Brutus' 
character  to  appear.  For  surely — (this  I 
mean  is  what  I  say  to  myself,  with  my  pre- 
sent quantum  of  insight,  only  modified  by 
my  experience  in  how  many  instances  I  had 
ripened  into  a  perception  of  beauties,  where 
I  had  before  descried  faults) — surely,  nothing 
can  seem  more  discordant  with  our  historical 
preconceptions  of  Brutus,  or  more  lowering 
the  intellect  of  the  Stoico-Platonic  tyranni- 
cide, than  the  tenets  here  attributed  to  him— 
to  him, — the  stem  Roman  republican ;  namely, 
— that  he  would  haye  no  objection  to  a  king, 
or  to  Cbasar,  a  monarch  in  Rome,  would  Caesar 
but  be  as  good  a  monarch  as  he  now  seems 
disposed  to  be !  How,  too,  could  Brutus  say 
that  he  fotmd  no  personal  cause— none— in 
Caasar's  past  conduct  as  a  man  1  Had  he 
not  passed  the  Rubicon!  Had  he  not 
entered  Rome  as  a  conqueror  7  .  Had  he  not 
placed  his  Gauls  in  the  Senate  ?^-Shakspeare, 
it  may  be  said,  has  not  brought  these  things 
forward.— True ; — and  this  is  just  the  ground 
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of  my  perplexity.  What  charmeter  did 
Shakapeare  mean  his  Brutus  to  be  f "  *  To 
this  question  we  renture  to  reply,  according 
to  our  imperfect  conception  of  the  character 
of  Brutus.  Shakspere  meant  him  not  for  a 
conspirator.  He  has  a  terror  of  conspiracy : — 

"  Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cayem  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  1" 

He  has  been  ^  with  himself  at  war,"  specu- 
lating, we  doubt  not,  upon  the  strides  of 
OBssar  towards  absolute  power,  but  unpre- 
pared to  resist  them.  Of  Csssar  he  has  said, 
*'  I  lore  him  well ;"  he  now  says — 

"1  know  no  personal  cause  to  Epum  at  him." 

We  are  by  no  means  sure  of  the  correct 
punctuation  of  this  passage  as  it  is  usually 
given.  Brutus  has  come  to  a  conclusion  in 
the  watches  of  the  night : — 

"  It  most  be  by  his  death." 

He  disavows,  however,  any  personal  hatred 
to  Csesaj : — 

"  And  for  my  part^ 
I  know  no  personai  cause  to  spurn  at  him." 

He  then  adds — 

"  But  for  the  general — he  would  be  crown'd ; 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there  *& 
the  question." 

He  goes  from  the  personal  cause  to  the 
general  cause  :  '^  He  would  be  crowned."  As 
a  triumvir,  a  dictator,  Brutus  had  no  per- 
sonal cause  against  Cassar ;  but  the  name  of 
king,  which  Gassius  poured  into  his  ear, 
rouses  all  his  speculative  republicanism. 
His  experience  of  Cassar  calls  from  him  the 
acknowledgment  that  Caesar^s  affections  sway 
not  more  than  his  reason ;  but  crown  him, 
and  his  nature  might  be  changed.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Brutus  Ib  not  yet  com- 
mitted to  the  conspiracy.  The  character  that 
Shakspere  meant  his  Brutus  to  be  is  not  yet 
fully  developed.  He  is  yet  irresolute ;  and 
his  reasonings  are  therefore,  to  a  certain 
extent,  inconsequential : — 

"  Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  agidnst  Caasar 
I  have  not  slept. 

*  *  LItcnry  lUmaiiu/  toL  li.  p,  I9B. 


Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream." 

He  is  instigated  from  without ;  the  princi- 
ples associated  with  the  name  of  Brutus  stir 
him  from  within  : — 

"  My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Borne 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a 
king." 

The  "  Miction  "  come.  Gassius  and  Brutus 
speak  together  apart.  Let  us  turn  aside  for 
a  moment  to  see  how  Shakspere  fills  up  this 
terrible  pause.  Other  poets  would  have 
made  the  inferior  men  exchange  oaths,  and 
cross  swords,  and  whisper,  and  ejaculate.  He 
makes  everything  depend  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  and  the 
others,  knowing  it  so  depends, 'speak  thus  :— 

"  Dec  Here  lies  the  east :  Doth  not  the  day 
break  here  1 
CctBca,  Ko. 

Cin,  Oh,  pardon,  ur,  it  doth;  and  yon  gra^ 
lines 
That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day. 
Casceu  You  shall  confess  that  you  are  both 
deceived. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south. 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward 

the  north 
He  first  presents  his  fire ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here." 

Is  this  nature?  The  truest  and  most  pro- 
found nature.  The  minds  of  all  men  thus 
disencumber  themselves,  in  the  moments  of 
the  most  anxious  suspense,  from  the  pressure 
of  an  overwhelming  thought.  There  is  a 
real  relief,  if  some  accidental  circumstance^ 
like 

"  The  gray  lines  that  fret  the  clouds," 

can  produce  this  disposition  of  the  mind  to 
go  out  of  itself  for  an  instant  or  two  of 
forgetfulness. 

But  Brutus  is  changed.  We  have  no  doubt 
now  of  his  character.  He  is  the  leader, 
Cassius  the  subordinate.  He  is  decided  in 
his  course  :  he  will  not  **  break  with'*  Cicero ; 
he  will  not  destroy  Antony.    We  recognise 
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the  gentieness  of  his  nature  er«n  while  he 
is  preparing  for  assassination  : — 

"  Oh,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Ceesar's  spirit, 
And  not  dismember  Cesar  \ " 

In  the  exquisite  scene  with  Portia  which 
follows,  our  love  for  the  man  is  completed ; 
we  learn  what  he  has  suffered  before  he  has 
taken  his  resolution.  There  is  something 
more  than  commonly  touching  in  these 
words : — 

"  Ton  m  my  true  and  honourable  wife ; 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart." 

The  pathos  in  some  degree  depends  upon 
OUT  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the 
speaker,  which  Portia  does  not  know. 

The  scenes  which  we  have  now  run  over 
bring  us  to  thb  end  of  the  second  act.  No- 
thing can  be  more  interesting,  we  think, 
than  to  follow  Shakspere  with  Plutarch  in 
hand.  The  poet  adheres  to  the  &cts  of 
history  with  a  remaikaUe  fidelity.  A  few 
hard  figures  are  painted  upon  a  canvas  ;  the 
outlines  are  distinct,  the  colours  are  strong ; 
but  there  is  no  art  in  the  composition,  no 
grouping,  no  light  and  shadow.  This  is  the 
historian's  picture.  We  turn  to  the  poet. 
We  recognise  the  same  figures,  but  they 
appear  to  live ;  they  are  in  harmony  with 
the  entire  scene  in  which  they  move;  we 
have  at  once  the  reality  of  nature,  and  the 
ideal  of  art,  which  is  a  higher  nature.  Com- 
pare the  dialogue  in  the  first  act  between 
Cassins  uid  Brutus,  and  the  same  dialogue 
as  reported  by  Plutarch,  for  an  example  of 
the  power  by  which  the  poet  elevates  all  he 
touefafls,  without  destroying  its  identity. 
When  we  arrive  at  the  stirring  soenes  of  the 
third  act  this  power  is  still  more  manifest 
The  assassination  scene  is  as  literal  as  may 
be  ;  but  it  offers  an  example  apt  enough  of 
Shakspere*s  mode  of  dramatizing  a  fact. 
When  Metellus  CSmber  makes  suit  for  his 
brother,  and  tibe  conspirators  appear  as  in- 
tercessors, the  historian  says— ^Osesar  at 
the  first  simply  refused  their  kindness  and 
entreaties ;  but  afterwards,  peroeiving  they 
still  pressed  on  him,  he  violently  thrust 
them  from  kim."  The  poet  enters  into  the 
mind  of  CsDsar,  and  clothes  this  njectisn  of 


the  suit  in  characteristic  words.  Haclitt, 
after  notieing  the  profound  knowled^  of 
character  dis|^ayed  bj  Shakspere  in  das 
play,  says — ^"If  tfaera  is  any  exception  to 
this  rensiark,  it  is  in  the  hero  of  the  piece 
himself.  We  do  not  much  admire  the  lepape- 
sentation  here  given  of  Julius  Csesar,  nor 
do  we  think  it  answers  the  portrait  given  of 
him  in  his  'Commentaries.'  He  malces 
several  vapouring  and  rather  pedantic 
speeches,  and  does  nothing.  Indeed,  he  has 
nothing  to  do.  So  Ui,  the  fault  of  the  cha- 
racter is  Hke  Iknlt  of  the  plot."  The  echoes 
of  this  opinion  are  many ;  and  smaller  critics 
wax  bold  upon  the  occasion.  Boswell  sajs 
— ^^<  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of 
Shakspere's  deficiency  in  classical  knowledge 
than  the  boastful  language  he  has  put  in 
the  mouth  of  the  most  accomplished  man  e{ 
all  antiquity,  who  was  not  more  admirable 
for  his  achievements  than  for  the  dignified 
simplicity  with  which  he  has  recorded  them.*' 
Courtenay  had  hazarded,  in  his  notice  of 
*  Henry  YIII.,'  the  ifemewhat  bold  assertion 
'Hhat  Shakspeare  used  very  little  artifice, 
and,  in  truth,  had  very  little  design,  in  the 
construction  of  the  greater  number  of  his 
historical  characters."  Upon  the  character 
of  Julius  Csdsar  he  says  tluub  Plutarch  having 
been  supposed  to  pass  over  this  character 
somewhat  slightly  is  *'  a  corroboration  of  my 
remark  upon  the  slight  attention  which 
ffliakspere  paid  to  his  historical  chanMsters. 
The  conversation  with  Antony  about  fat 
men,  and  with  Calphumia  about  her  dreams, 
came  conveniently  into  his  plan  ;  and  some 
lofty  expressions  could  hardly  be  avoided  in 
portraying  one  who  was  known  to  the  whole 
world  as  a  great  conqueror.  Beyond  this 
our  poet  gave  himself  no  trouble.*'  This  is 
certainly  an  easy  way  of  disposing  of  a 
complicated  question.  Bid  Shdcspere  gire 
himself  no  trouble  about  the  characteriza- 
tion of  Brutus  and  Oassius  T  In  t^em  did 
he  iuificate  no  points  of  character  but  what 
he  found  in  Plutarch  ?  Is  not  his  charac- 
terization of  CsBsar  himself  a  considerable 
expansion  of  what  he  found  set  down  by  the 
historian  1  At  the  easaei  period  of  the  action 
of  this  drama,  Cassar,  possesring  the  reality 
of  power,  was  haunted  by  the  weakness  of 
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passionately  desuring  the  title  of  king.  Plu- 
tarch says—*'  The  chiefest  cause  that  made 
him  mortally  hated  was  the  eovetous  deske 
he  had  to  be  called  king."  This  is  the  pivot 
upon  which  the  whole  action  of  Shakspere's 
tragedy  tuzns.  These  might  have  been 
another  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  The 
death  of  Julias  Cnsar  might  have  been  the 
catastrophe.  The  republican  and  the  mon- 
archical principles  might  have  been  ex- 
hibited ilk  conflict.  The  republican  prin- 
ciple would  have  triumphed  in  the  fall  of 
OsBsar ;  aod  the  poet  would  have  previously 
held  the  balance  between  the  two  principles, 
or  haTe  claimed,  indeed,  our  largest  symp^ 
thies  for  the  principles  of  Gassar  and  his 
friends^  by  a  true  exhibition  of  Oeesar's 
greatness  and  Cnsar's  yirtues.  The  poet 
chose  another  course.  And  are  we,  then,  to 
talk,  with  ready  flippancy,  of  ignorance  and 
carelessness — ^that  he  wanted  clawtical  know- 
ledge— ^fchat  he  gare  himself  no  trouble? 
^  The  fault  of  the  character  is  the  fault  of 
the  plot,'*  says  Hazlitt.  It  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth  had  he  said — ^the  character 
is  determined  by  the  plot.  While  GsBsar  is 
upon  the  scene,  H  was  for  the  poet,  largely 
interpreting  the  historian,  to  show  the  in- 
ward workings  of  '^the  coretous  desire  he 
had  to  be  called  king:"  and  most  admirably, 
according  to  our  notions  of  characterization, 
has  he  shown  them.  Ciesar  is  ^  in  all  bat 
name  a  king."  He  is  surrounded  by  all  ike 
external  attributes  of  power ;  yet  he  is  not 
satisfied  :-^ 


it 


The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caessz^s  brow." 


He  is  suspicious — ^he  fears.  But  he  has 
accpiired  the  policy  of  greatness — ^to  seem 
what  it  is  not.  To  hb  intimate  friend  he  is 
an  actor: — 

"  I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  feared 
Than  what  I  fear;  for  always  I  am  CBsar." 

When  CSslphumia  has  recounted  the  terrible 
portents  of  the  night— when  the  augurers 
would  not  that  CSassar  should  stir  forth — ^he 
exclaims : — 

"  Tlie  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice : 
Cteme  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 
If  he  Bkoald  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 


No,  Gsasar  shall  not :  Danger  knows  foil  well 
That  CsBsar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  were  two  lions  littered  in  one  day. 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible; 
And  Cesar  shall  go  forth." 

But  to  whom  does  he  utter  this,  the  "  boast- 
ful language,"  which  so  offends  Boswell? 
To  the  servant  who  has  brought  the  message 
firom  the  augurers;  before  him  he  could 
show  no  fear.  But  the  very  inflation  of  his 
language  shows  that  he  did  fear ;  and  an 
instant  after,  when  the  servant  no  doubt  is 
intended  to  haye  left  the  scene,  he  says  to 
his  wife— 

"  Hark  Antony  shall  say  I  am  not  well. 
And,  for  thy  hnmonr,  I  will  stay  at  home." 

Bead  Pluturch's  account  of  the  scene  be- 
tween Decius  and  Caesar,  when  Decius  pre- 
yails  against  Calphumia,  and  Caesar  decides 
to  go.  In  the  historian  we  have  not  a  hint 
of  the  splendid  characterization  of  Caesar 
struggling  between  his  fear  and  his  pride. 
Whererer  Sbakspere  found  a  minute  touch 
in  the  historian  that  could  harmonise  with 
his  general  plan,  he  embodied  it  in  his  cha- 
racter of  Caesar.  Who  does  not  remember 
the  magnificent  lines  which  the  poet  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Caesar  ? — 

"  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 
The  Valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  onoe. 
Of  all  the  wondeiB  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should 

fear; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come  when  it  will  come." 

A  very  slight  passage  in  Plutarch,  with 
referenee  to  other  circumstances  of  Oaosar's 
life,  suggested  this: — ^"When  some  of  his 
friends  did  counsel  him  to  have  a  guard  for 
the  safety  of  his  person,  and  some  also  did 
offer  themselves  to  serve  him,  he  would  never 
consent  to  it,  but  said  it  was  better  to  die 
<»i€e  than  always  to  be  afraid  of  death." 
We  hare  already  noticed  the  skill  with  which 
Sbakspere,  upon  a  yezy  bald  narratiye,  has 
dramatised  the  last  sad  scene  in  which  Caesar 
was  an  acton  The  tone  of  his  last  speech 
is  indeed  boastful  * — 

"  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unsasailable  holds  on  his  tank, 
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Unahaked  of  motion :  and,  that  I  am  he. 
Let  me  a  little  show  it" 

That  Osssar  knew  his  power,  and  made  others 
know  it,  who  can  doubt  ?  He  was  not  one 
who,  in  his  desire  to  be  king,  would  put  on 
the  robe  of  humility.  Altogether,  then,  we 
profess  to  receive  Shakspere's  characteriza- 
tion of  Csosar  with  a  perfect  confidence  that 
he  produced  that  character  upon  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  art  It  is  not  the  prominent  cha- 
racter of  the  play  ;  and  it  was  not  meant  to 
be  so.  It  is  true  to  the  narratiye  upon 
which  Shakspere  founded  it ;  but,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  it  is  true  to  every  natural 
conception  of  what  CiBsar  must  have  been 
at  the  exact  moment  of  his  fall. 

We  have  seen  the  stoic  Brutus — in  reality 
a  man  of  strong  passions  and  deep  feelings — 
gradually  warm  up  to  the  great  enterprise 
of  asserting  his  principles  by  one  terrible 
blow,  for  triumph  or  for  extinction.  The 
blow  is  given.  The  excitement  which 
succeeds  is  wondrously  painted  by  the  poet, 
without  a  hint  from  the  historian.  The 
calm  of  the  gentle  Brutus  is  lifted  up,  for 
the  moment,  into  an  attitude  of  terrible 
sublimity.    It  is  he  who  says — 

"  Stoop,  Romans,  stoop, 
And  let  us  bathe  oar  hands  in  Caesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords : 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place; 
And,  waving  oar  red  weapons  o*er  oar  heads, 
Let's  all  cry,  Peace,  Freedom,  and  Liberty ! " 

From  that  moment  the  character  flags ;  the 
calmness  returns;  something  also  of  the 
irresolution  comes  back.  Brutus  is  too 
high-minded  for  his  position.  Another  comes 
upon  the  scene ;  another  of  different  tem- 
perament, of  difiisrent  powers.  He  is  not 
one  that,  like  Brutus,  will  change  ^  offence  " 
to  **  virtue  and  to  worthiness  "  by  the  force 
of  character.  He  is  one  that  ''revels  long 
o'  nights."  But  he  possesses  courage,  elo- 
quence, high  talent,  and,  what  renders  him 
most  dangerous,  he  is  sufficiently  un- 
principled. Gassius  knew  him,  and  would 
have  killed  him.  Brutus  does  not  know  him, 
and  he  suffers  him  ''to  bury  Csssar."  The 
conditions  upon  which  Brutus  pennits  Antony 
to  speak  are  Shalcipere's  own;   and  they 


show  his  wonderful  penetration  into  the 
depths  of  chanuster  :-— 

"  Ton  shall  not  in  year  ftmeral  speech  blame  us. 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Cflesar; 
And  say  you  do 't  by  our  permisrion ; 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral :  And  you  shall  speak. 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going. 
After  my  speech  is  ended." 

The  opportunity  is  not  lost  by  Antony. 
Hazlitt,  acute  enough  in  general,  appears  to 
us  singularly  superficial  in  his  remarks  on 
this  play : — ^"  Mark  Antony's  speeclbover  the 
dead  body  of  Caesar  has  been  justly  admired 
for  the  mixture  of  pathos  and  art  in  it :  thAt 
of  Brutus  certainly  is  not  so  good."  In  what 
way  is  it  not  so  good?  As  a  specimen  of 
eloquence,  put  by  the  side  of  Antonyms,  who 
can  doubt  that  it  is  tame,  passionless,  severe, 
and  therefore  ineffective  ?  But,  as  an  example 
of  Shakspere*8  wonderful  power  of  cha- 
racterization, it  is  beyond  all  praise.  It  was 
the  consummate  artifice  of  Antony  that  made 
him  say — 

"  I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutas  is." 

Brutus  was  net  an  ontor.  Under  great 
excitement  he  is  twice  betrayed  into  oratory : 
when  he  addresses  the  conspirators— "  ^o, 
not  an  oath ; "  and  after  the  assassination — 
"Stoop,  Romans,  stoop."  He  is  a  man  of 
just  intentions,  of  calm  understanding,  of 
settled  purpose,  when  his  principles  are  to 
become  actions.  But  his  notion  of  oratory 
is  this: — 


I 


(( 


I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first, 

And  show  the  reason  of  our  Caesar's  death. 


And  he  does  show  the  muon.  The  critics 
have  made  amusing  work  with  this  speech. 
Warburton  says,  "  This  speech  of  Brutiu  is 
wroto  in  imitation  of  his  famed  laconic 
brevity,  and  is  very  fine  in  its  kind ;  bat  no 
more  like  that  brevity  than  his  times  were 
like  Brutos\"  To  this  Mr.  Monk  Mason 
rejoins, — "I  cannot  agree  with  Warburton 
that  this  speech  is  veiy  fine  in  its  kind.  I 
can  see  no  degree  of  excellence  in  it,  but 
think  it  a  vexy  paltry  speech,  for  so  great  a 
man,  on  so  great  an  occasion."  The  com- 
mentators have  not  a  word  of  i^probation 
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fox  the  speech  of  Ant<»iy  to  oounterbalance 
this.     There  was  a  man,  howerer,  of  their 
times,  Martin  Sherlock,  who  wrote  'A  Frag- 
ment on  Shakspere/  in  a  style  sufficiently 
hyperbolical,    but    who   nerertheless    was 
amongst  the  few  who  then  yentured  to  think 
that  ^the  barharian/'  Shakspere,  possessed 
art  and  judgment.    Of  Antony's  speech  he 
thus  expresses  his  opinion : — **  Ereiy  line  of 
«this  speech  deserres  an  eulogium ;  and,  when 
you  haye  examined  it  attentiyely,  you  will 
allow  it,  and  will  say  with  me  that  neither 
Demosthenes,  nor  Oicero,  nor  their  glorious 
riyaly  the  immortal  Chatham,  oyer  made  a 
better.*'      There  may  he  exaggerations  in 
both  styles  of  criticism:  the  speech  ofJLntony 
may  not  be  equal  to  Demosthenes,  and  the 
speech  of  Brutus  may  not  be  a  yery  paltry 
speech.      But,  each  being  written  by  the 
same  man,  we  haye  a  right  to  accept  each 
with  a  conyiction  that  the  writer  was  capable 
of  making  a  good  speech  for  Brutus  as  well 
as  for  Antony;  and  that,  if  he  did  not  do  so, 
he  had  yery  abundant  reasons.    It  requires 
no    great    refinement    to   understand   his 
reasons.     The    excitement    of    the   great 
assertion  of  republican  principles,  which  was 
to  be  acted  oyer, 

"  In  states  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown," 

had  been  succeeded  by  a  momentary  calm. 
In  the  yery  hour  of  the  assassination  Brutus 
had  become  its  apologist  to  Antony : — 

"  Our  resaons  are  so  lull  of  good  regard. 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 
Tou  should  be  satisfied." 

He  is  already  preparing  in  mind  for  ''the 
pulpit"  He  will  present,  cabnly  and  dis- 
passionately, the  ''reason  of  our  Csssar's 
death."  He  expects  that  Antony  wiU  speak 
with  equal  moderation— all  good  of  Cessar,-— 
no  blame  of  OsBsar's  murderers;  and  he 
thinks  it  an  adyantage  to  speak  before  Antony. 
He  knew  not  what  oratory  really  is.  But 
Shakspere  knew,  and  he  painted  Antony. 
Another  great  poet  made  the  portrait  a 
description :— - 

"  He  seem*d 
For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  was  &lse  and  hollow;  though  his 
tongue 


Dzopp'd  mannsy  and  could  make  the  worse 

appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
liatorest  connaels:  for  his  thoughts  were  low; 
To  rice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothful :  yet  he  pleased  the  ear." 

The   end   of  Antony's   oratory  is  perfect 


"  Now  let  it  work  I    Mischief,  thou  art  afoot, 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt ! " 

The  rhetoric  has  done  its  work :  the  conflict 
of  principles  is  coming  to  a  close;  the 
conflict  of  indiyiduals  is  about  to  begin ;  it 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  republican  Rome, 
or  monarchical  Rome.  The  question  is 
whether  it  shall  be  the  Rome  of  Antony,  or 
the  Rome  of  Octayius ;  for  Lepidus  there  is 
no  chance : — 

"  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man." 

But  eyen  he  is  ready  to  do  his  work.  He 
can  proscribe ;  he  can  eyen  consent  to  the 
death  of  his  brother,  "  upon  conditions."  He 
requires  that  "Publius  shall  not  liye." 
Antony  has  no  scruples  to  saye  his  "  sister's 
son:"— 

"  He  shall  not  liye:  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn 
him." 

Such  an  intense  representation  of  selfishness 
was  neyer  before  giyen  in  a  doaen  lines. 
What  power  haye  Brutus  and  Cassius  to 
oppose  to  this  worldly  wisdom  t  Is  it  the 
yirtue  of  Brutus  1    Of  him  who 

"  Condemn*d  and  noted  Lucius  Pella^ 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians." 

Of  him  who 

"  Had  rather  be  a  deg,  and  bay  the  moon,** 

than 

"  Contaminate  his  fingers." 

Of  him  who  says — 

"  I  had  rather  coin  my  hearty 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to 

wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  rile 

trssh 
By  any  indirection." 

No ;  the  man  of  principles  must  fall  before 
the  men  of  expediency.     He  can  conquer 
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Casnus  by  his  higlk-raindedaeflB ;  for  Oaggius, 
though  Bcmiewh&t  politic,  has  nobility  enough 
in  him  to  bow  before  the  majesty  of  Tirtue. 
Ck>lendge  says — ^  I  know  no  paxt  of  8hak- 
spere  that  more  impresses  on  me  the  belief , 
of  his  genius  being  superhuman  than  this 
scene  between  Brutus  and  Gassius."  This 
language  has  been  called  idolatry:  some 
critic,  we  belieye,  says  "blasphemous;"  yet 
let  any  one  with  common  human  powers  try 
to  produce  such  a  scene.  The  wonderful 
thing  in  it,  and  that  which — ^in  a  subsequent 
sentence,  which  we  searcdy  dars  ^ote — 
Coleridge  points  out,  is  the  complete  preserv- 
ation of  character.  All  dramatic  poets  have 
tried  to  imitate  tiiiis  scene.  Drydoi  preferred 
his  imitation,  in  ^e  famous  dialogue  between 
Antony  and  Ventidius,  to  anything  which 
he  had  written  **  in  this  kind."  It  is  full  of 
high  rhetoric,  no  doubt ;  but  its  rhetoric  is 
that  of  generalizations.  The  plain  rough 
soldier,  the  luxurious  chief,  reproach  and 
weep,  are  angry  and  cool  again,  shake  hands, 
and  end  in  **  hugging,"  as  the  stage  direction 
has  it.  They  say  all  that  people  would  say 
\mder  such  circumstances,  and  they  say  it 
welL  But  the  matchless  art  of  Shakspere 
consists  as  much  in  what  he  holds  back  as 
in  what  he  puts  forward.  Brutus  subdues 
Oassius  by  the  force  of  his  moral  strength, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  to  command 
the  feelings  of  a  sensitive  man.  When 
Gassius  18  subdued,  he  owns  that  he  has  been 
hasty.  They  are  friends  again,  hand  and 
heart  Is  not  the  knowledge  of  character 
something  above  the  ordinary  reach  of 
human  sagacity  when  the  following  words 
come  in  as  if  by  accident  ? — 

"  SriL  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Com.  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  been 

so  angxy. 
j?ru.  0  Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 
Caas.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use. 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 
Bru,  No  man  bears  sorrow  better : — Portia 

is  dead. 
Case.  Ha!  Portial 
Bru.  She  is  dead. 
Cass.  How  'scaped  I  killing  when  I  cross'd 

you  sol" 

Thig  is  not  in  Plutaxch* 


The  diade  of  Osasar  has  summoqed  Bratua 
to  meet  him  at  Philippi.  The  oQaversation 
of  the  republican  chie&  before  the  battle  is 
well  to  be  noted: — 

"  Com.  Kow,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly;  that  we  may. 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age ! 
But^  since  the  aflhin  of  men  rest  still  imeer- 

tain, 
Let  *s  reason  with  the  wont  that  may  befalL  « 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  veiy  last  time  we  shall  speak  together : 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do ) 

Bru.  Even  by  the  rale  of  that  philosophy 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself: — ^I  know  not  how. 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
Por  fear  of  what  might  &I1,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life :— arming  myself  with  pa- 
tience, 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers. 
That  govern  us  below. 
Com.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle. 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Somet 

Bru.  No,  Cassius,  no :  tiiink  not^  thou  noble 
Roman, 
That  ever  Bretos  will  go  bomd  to  Bome ; 
He  bean  too  great  a  mind." 

The  parallel  passage  in  Phxtarch  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Then  Casraus  began  to  speak  fimt^  and  said 
— The  gods  grant  us,  O  Brutus,  that  this  day 
we  may  win  the  field,  and  ever  after  to  live  all 
the  rest  of  our  life  quietly,  one  with  another. 
But  sith  the  gods  have  so  ordained  it  that  the 
greatest  and  chiefest  things  amongst  men  arc 
most  uncertain,  and  that,  if  the  battle  fidl  out 
otherwise  to-day  than  we  wish  or  look  for,  wc 
shall  hardly  meet  again,  what  art  thou  then  de- 
termined to  do — to  fly,  or  diel  Brutus  answered 
him,  Being  yet  but  a  young  man,  and  not  over- 
greatly  experienced  in  the  world,  I  tnut  (I  know 
not  how)  a  certain  rule  o(  philosophy,  by  the 
which  I  did  greatly  blame  and  reprove  Cato  for 
killing  of  himself,  as  being  no  lawful  nor  godly 
act  touching  the  gods,  nor  concerning  men  va> 
liant,  not  to  give  place  and  yield  to  Divine 
Providence,  and  not  constantly  and  patiently 
to  take  whatsoever  it  pleaseth  him  to  send  us. 
but  to  draw  back  and  fly:  but,  being  now  in  the 
midst  oi  the  danger,  I  am  of  a  contrary  mind ; 
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for.  If  it  be  not  tlM  wiU  of  Ood  timt  this  battle 
fall  out  fortunate  for  us,  I  will  look  no  more 
for  hope,  aeitber  seek  to  make  any  new  supply 
of  war  again,  but  will  rid  me  of  Uiis  miserable 
world,  and  content  me  with  my  fortane." 

The  criiica  Ay  thai  Shakspere  makes  Brutus 
express  himself  inconsistently.  He  will  await 
the  determination  of  Providence,  but  he  will 
not  go  boimd  to  Rome.    Mr.  Courtenay  ex- 
plains how  "the  inconsistency  arises  from 
Shakspere's  misreading  of  the  first  speech ; 
for  Brutus,  according  to  North,  referred  to 
his  opinion  against  suicide  as  one  that  he 
had  entertained  in  his  youth,  but  had  now 
abandoned."    This  wxiier  in  a  note  also  ex- 
plains that  the  perplexity  consists  in  North 
saying  Itnutj  instead  of  using  the  past  tense. 
He  then  adds, — "  Shakspere^s  adoption  of  a 
version  contradicted  not  only  by  a  passage 
immediately  following,  but   by  the  event 
which  he  presently  portrays,  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  his  careless  use  of  his  authorities.*** 
Very  triumphant,  no  doubt.     Most  literal 
critics,  why  have  you  not  rather  confided  in 
Shakspere  than  in  yourselves?     When  he 
deserts  Plutarch,  he  is  true  to  something 
higher  than  Plutarch.     In  Brutus  he  has 
drawn  a  man  of  speculadoa;  one  who  is 
moved  to  kill  the  man  he  loves  upon  no 
personal  motive,  but  upon  a  theory;  one 
who  fights  his  last  battle  upon  somewhat 
speculative  principles ;  one,  however,  who, 
from  his  gentleness,  his  constancy,  his  for- 
titude, has  subdued  men  of  more  active 
minds  to  the  admiration  of  his  temper  and 
to  the  adoption  of  his  opinions.      Cassius 
never  reasons  about  suicide :  it  is  his  instant 
remedy;  a  remedy  which  he  rashly  adopts, 
and  ruins  therefore  his  own  cause.    Brutus 
reasons  against  it;  and  he  does  not  revoke 
his  speculative  opinions  even  when  the  con- 
sequences to  which  they  lead  are  pointed  out 
to  him.    Is  not  this  nature?  and  must  we 
be  told  that  this  nicety  of  characterization 
resulted  from  Shakspere  carelessly  using  his 
authorities ;  trusting  to  the  folse  tense  of  a 
verb,  regardless  of  the  context  ?     "  But  he 
contradicts  himself,"  says  the  critic,  "by  the 
event  which  he  presently  portrays."     Most 
wonderfully  has  Shakspere  redeemed  his  own 

*  *  Commaitaries  on  th«  HitCoricst  Playi,*  vol.  il.  p.SSft. 


oonsisteii^.  It  is  when  the  mind  of  the 
speculative  man  is  not  only  utterly  subdued 
by  adverse  eiieumstanoes,  but  bowed  down 
before  the  pressure  of  supeniatuial  wamings, 
that  he  delibeiately  approaches  his  last  fatal 
resolve.  What  is  the  work  of  an  instant  with 
Gassius  is  with  Brutus  a  tentative  process. 
Olitus,  Dardanius,  Yolumnius,  Strato,  are 
eaeh  tried.  The  irresistible  pressure  upon 
his  mind,  whidi  leads  him  not  to  fiy  with 
his  friends,  is  the  dettiny  which  hovers  over 


"  BnL  Come  hither,  good  Yelnmnius :  list  a 
word. 
VoL  What  says  my  lord? 
Bnt,  Why,  this,  Yolumnios : 

The  ghost  of  Cnsar  hath  appeared  to  me 
Two  several  tames  by  ni^t :  at  Sardis,  once; 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi  fields. . 
/  inoi0  my  hour  is  oomtT 

The  exclamation  of  Brutus  over  the  body  of 
Cassius  is — 

"  The  last  of  sll  the  Bomans,  fiire  thee  well ! " 

&utus  himself  is  the  last  assertor  of  the  old 
Roman  principlet : — 

''This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 
All  the  conspirators*  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar; 
He  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought, 
And  common  good  to  aU»  made  one  of  them.'* 

The  scene  is  changed.  The  boldest,  per- 
haps the  noblest,  of  the  Roman  triumvirs 
has  ahnost  forgotten  Rome,  and  governs  the 
Asiatic  world  with  a  magnificence  equalled 
only  by  the  voluptuousness  into  which  he  is 
plunged.  In  Rome,  Ootavius  Obbi ar  is  almost 
supreme.  It  is  upon  the  cards  which  shall 
govern  the  entire  world.  The  history  of  tn- 
dividiHole  is  henceforth  the  history  of  Rome. 

**  Of  all  Shakspere^s  historical  plays,"  says 
Coleridge,  ^'Antony  and  Cleopatra*  is  by 
fiur  the  most  wonderfuL*'  He  again  says, 
assigning  it  a  place  even  higher  than  that 
of  being  the  most  wonderful  of  the  hittoruxd 
plays,.  **  The  highest  praise,  or  rather  form  of 
praise,  of  this  play,  which  I  can  offer  in  my 
own  mind,  is  the  doubt  which  the  perusal 
always  occasions  in  me,  whether  the  'Antony 
and  Cleopatra'  is  not,  in  all  exhibitions  of 
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a  giant  power  in  iti  strengUi  and  yigour  of 
matnritj,  a  fonnidable  rival  of  '  MacbetV 
*Lcar,'  *  Hamlet,'  and  'OtheUo.'"*  The 
epithet  *' wonderful"  is  unquestionably  the 
right  one  to  apply  to  this  drama.  It  is  too 
vast,  too  gorgeous,  to  be  approached  with- 
out some  prostration  of  the  understanding. 
It  pours  such  a  flood  of  noonday  splendour 
upon  our  senses,  that  we  cannot  gaze  upon  it 
steadily.  We  have  read  it  again  and  again ; 
and  the  impression  which  it  leaves  again  and 
again  is  that  of  wonder.  We  can  comprdiend 
it,  reduce  its  power  to  some  standard,  only 
by  the  analysis  of  a  pari,  Mrs.  Jameson  has 
adopted  this  course  in  one  of  her  most  brilliant 
'Characteristics  of  Women.'  Treading  in  her 
steps  timidly,  we  may  venture  to  attempt  a 
companion  sketch  to  her  portrait  of  Cleopatra. 
It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  play  itself  as  the  last 
of  the  Roman  series,  that  we  shall  endeavour 
to  follow  it,  by  confining  ourselves  as  much  as 
may  be  to  an  individual.  We  use  the  word 
in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Hare  uses  it,  after 
some  good-natured  ridicule  of  the  newspaper 
"  individuals :" — a  man  "  is  an  individual,  so 
far  as  he  is  an  integral  whole,  different  and 
distinct  from  other  men;  and  that  which 
makes  him  what  he  is,  that  in  which  he 
differs  and  is  distinguished  £rom  other  men, 
is  his  individuality,  and  individualizes  him."t 
The  Aktoit T  of  this  play  is  of  course  the 
Antony  of  'Julius  Csesar;' — ^not  merely  the 
historical  Antony,  but  the  dramatic  Antony 
drawn  by  the  same  hand.  He  is  the  orator 
that  showed  dead  Csosar's  mantle  to  the 
Roman  people;  he  is  the  soldier  that  after 
his  triumph  over  Brutus  said,  "This  was 
a  man."  We  have  seen  something  of  his 
character;  we  have  learnt  a  little  of  his  vo- 
luptuousness ;  we  have  heard  of  the  ''masker 
and  the  reveller;"  we  have  beheld  the  un- 
scrupulous politician.  But  we  cannot  think 
meanly  of  him.  He  is  one  great  either  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Since  he  fought  at  Philippi 
he  has  passed  through  various  fortunes: 
Csesar  thus  apostrophizes  him :— • 

"  When  thou  once  • 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  sleVst 
Hirtiiu  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 

*  *  Lltenury  Remains/  toI.  li.  p.  14S. 
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Did  Famine  follow;   whom  thoa  foughfat 

against. 
Though  daintily  brought  up>  with  patience 

more 
Than  savages  could  suffer.'* 

There  came  an  after-time  when,  at  Alexandria, 

"  Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  No '  woman  heard 

speak. 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast. 
And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart." 

!l%it  IS  the  Antony  that  Shakspere,  in  the 
play  before  us,  brings  upon  the  scene. 
Rome  is  to  him  nothing.  He  will  not  hear 
its  ambassadors:— 

"There  's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should 
stretch 
Without  some  pleasure  now." 

But  "a  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him." 
He  does  hear  the  messenger.  Labienus  has 
ovemm  Asia.  He  winces  at  the  thought 
of  his  own  inertness,  but  he  will  know  the 
truth:—* 

"Speak  to  me  home:  mince  not  the  general 
tongue."  • 

Another  messenger  comes.  Brief  is  his 
news  :— 

" Fulvia  thy  wife  is  dead ;" 

and  brief  is  the  question  which  follows : — 

"  Where  died  shel" 

The  comment  shows  the  man: — 

**  There 's  a  great  spirit  gone :  Thus  did  I  desire 

ir 

We  learn  why  he  did  desire  it,  in  the  scene 
with  Cleopatra,  in  which  he  announces  his 
departure.  Often  has  he  heard,  from  the 
same  lips,  the  bitter  irony  of 

"  What  says  the  married  tsoman?  " 

He  has  been  bound  to  Cleopatra  not  only  bv 
her  "infinite  variety,"  but  by  her  caprice 
and  her  force  of  ridicule.  His  moral  power 
is  as  weak  as  his  physical  courage  is  strong. 
Cleopatra  paints  the  magnificent  soldier  and 
the  infatuated  lover  in  a  few  words : — 

"  The  demi-Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonct  of  men.    He  's  speaking  novr. 
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Or  marmuring  '  Where  'a  my  9erpeM  of  old 

NUcr 
For  m  ke  ealU  me/* 

He  has  fled  from  Cleopatra^  but  he  sends  her 
his  messeiiger : — 

"AU  the  east, 
Say  thon,  shall  call  her  mistress.** 

In  this  temper  he  meets  Coesar,  and  he 
marries  Octavia. 

The  interview  between  Antony  and  Csosar 
is  most  mauterly.  The  constrained  courtesy 
on  each  aid»— the  coldness  of  Oasar  the 
frank  apologies  of  Antony— 4he  suggestion 
of  Agrippa^  so  opportune^and  yet  ^parently 
80  unpremeditated  —  the  ready  assent  of 
Antony  —  all  this. —  matter  for  rhetorical 
flourishes  of  at  least  five  hundred  lines  in 
the  hands  of  an  ordinary  dramatist — may  be 
read  without  a  start  or  an  eleyation  of  the 
Toice.  It  is  solid  business  throughout. 
,  Antony,  we  might  think,  was  a  changed 
man.  Enobarbus,  who  knows  him,  is  of  a 
different  opinion.  Wonderfully  has  he  de- 
scribed Cleopatra ;  and  whenMecssnas  saya^ 

"  Kow  Antony  must  leave  her  utteriy," 

the  answer  is  prophetic : — 

"  Kerer ;  he  will  not : 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variely  " 

Against  this  power  Enobarbus  knows  that 
the  ''beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,**  of  Octavia 
will  be  a  fragile  bond.  And  Antony  knows 
this  himself.  He  knows  this  while  he  pro- 
tests, 

"  I  hare  not  kept  my  square;  bat  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule." 

And  yet  he  is  not  wholly  a  dissembler. 
Shakspere  has  most  skilfully  introduced  the 
soothsayer,  at  the  moment  when  Antony's 
moral  weakness  appears  to  have  put  on  some 
show  of  strength.  He  found  the  incident  in 
Plutarch ;  but  he  has  made  his  own  applica- 
tion of  it  :— 

"  Be  it  art,  or  hap, 
He  hath  spoken  true:   The  very  dice  obey 

him; 
And  in  our  sports  my  better  canning  ftints 
Under  his  chance :  if  we  draw  lota^  he  speeds: 


His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine, 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  his  quails  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odda" 

Therefore^ 

"  I  will  to  Bgypf 

To  establish  an  independent  throne? — to 
intrench  himself  against  the  power  of  Au- 
gustus in  an  Asiatic  emjure  ?    No. 

"And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my 


r^ 


The  reckless  shortHOghted  voluptuaiy  was 
never  drawn  more  truly.  His  entire  policy 
is  shaped  by  his  passion.  The  wonderful 
scene  in  which  his  marriage  with  Octavia  is 
made  known  to  Cleopatia  assures  us  that  in 
the  eztremest  intemperance  of  self-will  he 
will  have  his  equal.  Cleopatra  would  have 
Antony  unmaxried, 

"  So  half  my  E^t  were  sabmeiged,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scaled  snakes." 

According  to  Enobarbus,  the  unmarrying 
will  scarcely  be  necessary  for  her  gratifica- 
tion :— 

**Eno.  Octavia  is  of  a  holy,  cold,  and  still 

conversation, 
ifien.  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  sol 
Bno,  Not  he,  that  himself  is  not  so ;  which  is 

Mark  Antony." 

The  drinking  scene  between  the  Triumvirs 
and  Pompey  is  one  of  those  creations  which 
render  Shakspere  so  entirely  above,  and  so 
utterly  unlike,  other  poets.  Eveiy  line  is  a 
trait  of  character.  We  here  see  the  solemn 
**  unmeritable**  Lepidus ;  the  cautious  Caesar ; 
the  dashing,  clever,  genial  Antony.  His  eye 
dances ;  his  whole  visage  *^  doth  cream  and 
mantle ;  *'  the  comers  of  his  mouth  are  drawn 
doim,  as  he  hoaxes  Lepidus  with  the  most 
admirable  fooling  :— 

"  Lt^  What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  croco- 
dile 1 

^flt  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself;  and  it  is  as 
broad  as  it  hath  breadth :  it  is  just  so  high  as  it 
is,  and  moves  with  its  own  organs,"  &c 

"  Ltp,  T  is  a  strange  serpent." 

The  revelxy  grows  louder  and  louder,  till 
*^  the  Egyptian  bacchanals**  close  the  scene. 
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Who  csn  doubt  that  Antony  bean  "the 
holding"  the  loadest  of  all  1— 

**  Ab  loud 
Ab  his  strong  sides  can  volley." 

These  are  not  the  lords  of  the  world  of  the 
French  tragedy.  Qrimm,  who^  npon  the 
whole,  has  a  leaning  to  Shakspere,  says — ^^  U 
est  assez  ridicule  sans  doute  de  faixe  parler 
les  valets  comme  les  h6ros ;  mais  il  est  beau- 
coup  plus  ridicule  encore  de  faire  parler  aux 
h6ro9  le  langage  du  peuple."*  To  make 
them  drunk  is  worse  even  than  the  worst  of 
the  ridiculous.  It  is  impossible  to  define 
such  a  sin.  We  think,  with  Dogbeny,  it  is 
"  flat  burglary  as  ever  was  oommittad." 
Upton  has  a  curious  theory,  which  would 
partly  make  Shakspere  belong  to  the  French 
school.  The  hero  of  this  play,  aoeording  to 
this  theory,  does  not  speak  **  the  language  of 
the  people.'*  Upton  says — ^^'Mark  Antony, 
as  Plutarch  informs  us,  affected  the  Asiatic 
manner  of  speaking,  which  much  resembled 
his  own  temper,  being  ambitious,  unequal, 
and  very  rhodomontade.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
This  style  our  poet  has  very  artfully  and 
learnedly  interspersed  in  Antony's  speeches.*' t 
Unquestionably  the  language  of  Antony  is 
more  elevated  than  that  of  Enobarbns,  for 
example.  Antony  was  of  the  poetical  tem- 
perament— a  man  of  high  genius — an  orator, 
who  could  move  the  passions  dramatically — 
a  lover,  that  knew  no  limits  to  his  devotion, 
because  he  loved  imaginatively.  When 
sorrow  falls  upon  him,  the  poetiod  parts  of 
his  character  are  more  and  more  developed ; 
we  forget  the  sensualist.  But,  even  before 
the  touch  of  grief  has  somewhat  exalted  his 
nature,  he  takes  the  poetical  view  of  poetical 
things.  What  can  be  more  exquisite  than 
his  mention  of  Octavia's  weeping  at  the 
parting  with  her  brother  ? — 

"  The  April 's  in  her  eyes :  It  is  love's  spring, 
And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on." 

And,  higher  still : — 

"  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her  heart  infonn  her  tongue :  the  swan's  down 
feather, 

*  *  Comipoiidiao*  LitUnira,  TioMtaiePaiUc,*  tomcL 
p.lS9. 
f  *  Critteal  Obierratkmt,'  p.  100. 


That  stands  upmi  the  swdl  at  the  fiiU  of  tide. 

And  neither  way  inclines." 

This,  we  think,  is  not  ^the  Asiatic  manner 
of  speaking.** 
Cold  is  Antony's  parting  with  Oetavia: — 

"Choose  your  own  company,  and  conunand 
what  cost 
Tour  heart  has  mind  to." 

Rapid  is  his  meeting  with  Cleopatra.  She 
"  hath  nodded  him  to  her."  The  voluptuary 
has  put  OB  hia  KastcTu  Fffagn ifi ^ctHj^  >— * 

"  V  the  maiket-plaoe,  on  a  tribunal  silvo^d, 
Cleopatia  and  himself  in  chain  of  gold 
Weie  pablidy  enthroned." 

Hi^Ttf^y**  oM  imiinpdj—"  I  *11  fi^t_»t  sea.** 
Ana  so 

"  The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost 
With  very  ignoranoe." 

Now  comes  the  generosity  of  his  character — 
of  the  same  growth  as  his  magnificence  and 
recklessness.    He  exhorts  his  friends  to  take 
his  treasure  and  fly  to  Gnsar.  His  self-abase 
ment  is  most  profound : — 

"  I  have  offended  reputation." 

But  he  has  not  yet  learnt  wisdom.  Cleopatra 
is  present,  and  then — 

"  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say ;  one  of  them  rales 
An  that  is  won  and  lost :  Give  me  a  kiss; 
Even  this  repays  me." 

He  then  becomes  a  braggart ;  he  will  chal- 
lenge CsBsar,  ''sword  against  sword."  Pro- 
found is  the  comment  of  Enobarbns  : — 

"  I  see,  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them. 
To  suffer  all  alike." 

Caesar's  ambassador  comes  to  Cleopatra.  He 
tempts  her; — and  it  almost  looks  as  if  she 
yielded  to  the  temptation.  He  kisses  her 
hand,  at  the  instant  Antony  enters : — 

"  Moon  and  stars ! 
Whip  him." 

This  is  partly  jealousy ;  partly  the  assertion 
of  small  power  by  one  accustomed  to  un- 
limited command.    Truly  Enobarbus  says — 

*  "T  is  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelps 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying." 
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Shakspcn  niftkes  thia  man  ih«  interpreter  of 
bis  own  wisdom : — 

'^IseesdU, 
A  diminaiion  in  our  captain's  brain 
BestoTCS  bis  beart:  Wben  Talour  preys  on 

reason. 
It  eats  tbe  sword  it  figblB  with.    I  will  seek 
Some  way  to  leave  bim." 

EnobarbuB  does  leave  bim.  But  be  first  wit- 
nesses 

"  One  of  tkose  odd  tricks  whicb  sorrow  riioots 
Out  of  the  mind." 

Antonj  puts  fortb  tbe  poetry  of  bis  nature 
in  bis  toucbing  words  to  bis  followers,  ending 
in 

"  Let 's  to  supper;  come, 
And  drown  consideration." 

Wben  be  bears  of  the  treacbery  of  Enobarbus, 
be  again  tasks  tbe  generosity  of  bis  spirit  to 
tbe  utmost  :-— 

"  Go,  Eros,  send  bis  treasure  after;  do  it ; 
Detain  no  jot,  I  cbaige  tbee." 

He  bas  <kiTen  Csesar  ^^to  bis  camp.*'  All 
Gleopaira*s  tresspass  is  forgotten  in  one  burst 
of  entbusiasm : — 

"  My  nightingale, 
We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.  What,girlT 

though  gray 
Do  aometbing  mingle  with  our  younger  brown ; 
Yet  ha'  we  a  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves, 
And  can  get  goal  for  goal  of  youth." 

Another  day  comes,  and  it  brings  another 
note: — 

"All  is  lost; 
This  foul  Egyptian  bath  betrayed  me/' 

Cleopatra  says  truly — 

"  He  is  more  mad 
Than  Tclamon  for  bis  shield." 

Tbe  scene  which  terminates  with  Antony 
falling  on  his  sword  is  in  tke  highest  style  of 
the  great  dramatist, — and  that  is  to  give  tbe 
highest  praise.  Hazlitt  has  eloquently  said 
of  its  magnificent  openi^ — *^  This  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  tbe  finest  pieces  of  poetry  in 
Shakspere.  The  splendour  of  the  imagery, 
tbe  semblance  of  reality,  the  lofty  range  of 
picturesque  objects  banging  over  the  world, 
their  evaneseent  nature,  the  total  uncer- 


tainty of  what  is  left  behind,  are  just  like 
tbe  mouldering  schemes  of  human  great- 
ness." But,  be  it  observed,  the  poetry  is  all 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  man. 
Let  us  once  more  repeat  it : — 

"itm  Eros^  thou  yet  behold'st  me. 

JSros,  Ay,  noble  lord. 

AnL  Sometime   we   see   a   cloud  that  's 
dragonish: 
A  vapour,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  towered  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon  %  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air :  thou  hast  seen 

these  signs; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 

Ero$,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ani.  That  which  is  now  a  borae,  oven  with 
a  thought 
The  rack  dislimbs ;  and  makes  it  indistinct. 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Ero9.  It  does,  my  lord. 

^  fit  My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  cap- 
tain is 
Even  8U(^  a  hody ;  here  I  am  Antony ; 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave." 

The  images  describe  tbe  Antony  melting 
into  nothingness ;  but  the  splendour  of  tbe 
imagery  is  the  reflection  of  Antony's  mind, 
which,  thus  enshrined  in  poetry,  can  never 
became  "  indistinct," — ^will  always  ^  bold  this 
visible  shape."  Diyden  has  also  tried  to 
produce  a  poetical  Antony,  precisely  under 
the  same  circumstances.  We  transcribe  a 
passage: — 

'*Ant,  Kjeyw 

Are  open  to  her  falsehood :  my  whole  life 
Has  been  a  golden  dream  of  Love  and  Friend- 
ship. 
But,  now  I  wake,  I  "m  like  a  merebani,  roused 
From  soft  repose,  to  see  his  vessel  sinking, 
And   all   his  wealth   cast  o'er.    IngrateAil 

woman ! 
Who  follow'd  me,  but  as  the  swallow  summer. 
Hatching  her  young  ones  in  my  kindly  beams. 
Singing  her  flatteries  to  my  morning  wake; 
Bui,  now  my  winter  comes,  she  spreads  her 

wings, 
And  seeks  the  spring  of  C«sar/' 

AU/or  Love,  Act  Y. 

We  hasten  to  the  end.    The  magnificence 
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of  Antony's  chancter  breathee  out  of  his 
parting  spirit  :-^ 


u 


The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end. 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at:   but  please   your 

thonghtSy 
In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes 
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Wherein  I  Ur'd,  the  greatest  ptinoe  o'  the 

world, 
The  noblest :  and  do  now  not  basely  die, 
Kor  cowardly  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  oouitryman, — a  Bouax,  by  ▲  Boilam 
Yauantly  vakouishkd.*' 


BOOK    IX 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE    DRAMATISTS    OF   SHAKSPEBE'S    THIBD    PERIOD. 


I5  the  Address  to  the  Reader  prefixed  to 
the  first  edition,  published  in  1612,  of  'The 
White  Deyil,  or  Yittoria  Oorombona,'  of 
JoHir  Wbbstxb,  is  the  following  passage  :-^ 
^  Detraction  is  the  sworn  Mend  to  ignorance : 
for  mine  own  part,  I  hare  oyer  truly  cherished 
my  good  opinions  of  other  men*8  worthy 
labours,  especially  of  that  full  and  heightened 
style  of  Master  Chapman ;  the  laboured  and 
understanding  works  of  Master  Jonson ;  the 
no  less  worthy  composures  of  the  both 
worthily  excellent  Master  Beaumont  and 
Master  Fletcher ;  and  lastly  (without  wrong 
last  to  be  named),  the  right  happy  and 
copious  industry  of  Master  Shakespeare, 
Master  Dekker,  and  Master  Hey  wood,  wishing 
what  I  write  may  be  read  by  their  light ; 
protesting  that,  in  the  strength  of  mine  own 
judgment,  I  know  them  so  worthy,  that 
though  I  rest  silent  in  my  own  work,  yet  to 
most  of  theirs  I  dare  (without  flattery)  ^x 
that  of  Martial : — 

'  Kon  norant  hsBC  moniunenta  morL' " 

Webster  was  formed  upon  Shakspere.  He 
had  no  pretensions  to  the  inexhaustible  wit, 
the  all-penetrating  humour  of  hb  master ;  but 
he  had  the  power  of  approaching  the  terrible 
energy  of  ids  passion,  and  the  profoundness 
of  his  pathos,  in  characters  which  he  took 
out  of  the  great  muster-roll  of  humanity. 


and  placed  in  fearful  situations,  and  some- 
times with  reyolting  imaginings  almost 
beyond  humanity.  Those  who  talk  of  the 
carelessness  of  Shakspere  may  be  surprised 
to  find  that  his  praise  is  that  of  a  ''right 
happy  and  copious  industry.*'  It  is  dear 
what  dramatic  writers  were  the  objects  of 
WebBter*s  love.  He  did  not  aspire  to  ike 
"  full  and  heightened  style  of  Master  Chap- 
man," nor  would  his  genius  be  shackl^  by 
the  examples  of  **  the  laboured  and  under- 
standing works  of  Master  Jonson."  He 
belonged  to  the  school  of  the  romantic 
dramatists.  Master  Beaumont  and  Master 
Fletcher  are  "  worthily  excellent ; "  but  his 
aspiration  was  to  imitate  "  the  right  happy 
and  copious  industry  of  Master  Shakespeare, 
Master  Dekker,  and  Master  Hey  wood,  wishing 
what  I  write  may  be  read  by  their  light." 
There  were  critics  at  that  time  who  regarded 
the  romantic  drama  as  a  diversion  for  the 
multitude  only;  and  Webster  thinks  it 
necessary  to  apologize  for  this  deliberate 
choice— "WiDingly,  and  not  ignorantly,  in 
this  kind  have  I  faulted."  He  says— <<  If  it 
be  objected  this  is  no  true  dramatic  poem,  I 
shall  easily  confess  it,  non  potes  in  nugas 
dicere  plura  meas,  ipse  ego  quam  dixi; 
willingly,  and  not  ignorantly,  in  this  kind 
have  I  faulted :  for  should  a  man  present, 
to  such  an  auditory,  the  most  sententious 
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tngtdy  tiiAt  was  erer  written,  obsenring  all 
the  critical  lawi,  as  height  of  ftyle,  and 
gravttj  of  person,  enrich  it  with  the  senten- 
tious Chorns,  and,  as  it  were,  'liven  death, 
in  the  passionate  and  weighty  Nuntias ;  yet, 
after  all  this  diyine  raptnrej  O  dura  messorum 
ilia>  the  breath  that  comes  from  the  un- 
capable  multitude  is  able  to  poison  it ;  and, 
ere  it  be  acted,  let  the  author  resoWe  to  fix 
to  eyery  scene  this  of  Horace— 

'  H»c  poTcis  hodie  comedenda  relinquee.* " 

As  early  as  1002,  Webster  was  a  writer  for 
Henslow*s  theatre,  in  conjunction  with 
Dekker,  Ihrayton,  Middleton,  Chettle,  Hey- 
wood,  and  Wentworth  BmiUi.  At  a  later 
period  he  was  more  directly  associated  with 
Bekker  alone.  His  great  tragedies  of  '  The 
White  Deril'  and  <The  Duchess  of  Malfi* 
were  produced  at  the  period  when  Shakspere 
had  almost  ceased  to  write;  and  it  is 
probably  to  this  circumstance  we  owe  these 
original  and  unaided  efforts  of  Webster's 
genius.  There  was  a  Toid  to  be  filled  up^ 
and  it  was  filled  up  worthily. 

Webster  has  placed  his  coadyutor  Dskkbb 
next  to  Shakspere.  He  looked  upon  the 
world  with  an  obserrant  eye ;  and  of  him  it 
has  been  said,  that  his  *^  pamphlets  and  plays 
alone  would  furnish  a  more  complete  riew 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  his  contempo- 
raries in  vulgar  and  middle  life  than  could 
easily  be  collected  irom  all  the  grave  annals 
of  the  times."*  He  was  confident  in  his 
powen ;  and  claimed  to  be  a  satirist  by  as 
indefeasible  a  title  as  that  of  his  greater  rival 
Jonson: — ^''I  am  snake-proof;  and  though, 
with  Hannibal,  you  bring  whole  hogsheads 
of  vinegar-railings,  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  quench  or  come  over  my  iipine  resolution. 
I  will  sail  boldly  and  desperately  alongst 
the  shores  of  the  isle  of  QuUs;  and  in 
defiance  of  those  terrible  block-houses,  their 
loggerheads,  make  a  true  discovery  of  their 
wild  yet  habitable  country."  t  Thomas 
Dekker  is  certainly  one  of  those  who  gather 
humours  from  all  men ;  but  his  wit  is  not  of 
the  highest  or  the  most  delicate  character.  He 
knows  the  town,  and  he  makes  the  most  of 

*  *  Quarterly  Rtirtoir.* 
t « Ouirn  Horntook.* 


his  knowledge.  Though  he  is  a  ^  high  flyer 
in  wit,"  as  Kdward  Phillips  calls  him,  yet  is 
he  a  poet.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  was 
wielding  greater  powers,  and  dealing  with 
nobler  things,  than  belonged  to  the  satirist. 
In  his  higher  walk  he  is  of  the  school  of 
nature  and  simplicity.  Haslitt  speaks  of 
one  of  his  plays,  perhaps  the  best,  with  true 
artistical  feeling: — ^^'The  rest  of  the  cha- 
racter is  answerable  to  the  beginning.  The 
execution  is,  throughout,  as  exact  as  the 
conception  is  new  and  masterly.  There  is 
the  least  colour  possible  used;  the  pencil 
drags;  the  canvas  is  almost  seen  through: 
but  then,  what  precirion  of  outline^  what 
truth  and  purity  of  tone,  what  firmness  of 

hand,  what  marking  of  character ! 

It  is  as  if  there  were  some  fine  art  to  chisel 
thought,  and  to  embody  the  inmost  move- 
ments of  the  mind  in  every-day  actions  and 
fiuniliar  speech."*  Dekker  acquired  some 
of  his  satirical  propensities,  but  the  tender- 
ness of  his  heart  was  also  called  forth,  in  the 
crooked  ways  and  dark  places  of  misfortune. 
Almost  the  first  record  of  his  life  is  a 
memorandum  by  Henslow  of  the  loan  of 
forty  shillings,  **  to  discharge  Mr.  Dicker  out 
of  the  Counter  in  the  Poultry."  Oldys,  in 
his  manuscript  notes  upon  Langbaine^  affirms 
that  he  was  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison  from 
1613  to  1616.  His  own  calamities  furnish  a 
commentary  to  the  tenderness  of  many  such 
passages  as  the  foUowiog,  in  which  a 
father  is  told  of  the  miseries  of  his  erring 
daughter : — 

Tm  glad  you  are  wax,  not  marble;  you  are 

made 
Of  man's  best  temper;  there  are  now  good 

hopes 
That  all  those  heaps  of  ioe  about  yonr  heart. 
By  which  a  fitther^s  love  was  frozen  up, 
Are  thaw'd  In  these  sweot  show'rs  fetch'd 

from  your  eyes : 
We  are  ne'er  like  angels  till  our  passion  dies. 
She  is  not  dead,  bat  lives  under  wone  fate ; 
I  think  she 's  poor." 

The  praise  of  industry  belongs  to  Dekker, 
though  its  fruits  were  poverty.  He  lived  to 
a  conriderable  age,  and  he  laboured  to  the 
last  at  play  or  pamphlet    But  the  amount 

*  '  Dnnuitlc  LItaratui*  of  th«  Aft«  of  Blinbeth.' 
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of  his  productioiiB  becomes  ftlmost  inaig- 
nificani  when  oompared  with  the  more  than 
^'copious  industzy"  of  Thomas  Hbtwood. 
He  was  a  scholar,  haring  been  educated  at 
Oamfaridge — at  Peterhouse,  it  is  said;  but 
he  became  an  actor  as  early  as  1596,  being 
then  a  sharer  in  Henslow's  company.  In 
1633  he  claimed  for  himself  the  authorship, 
entirely  or  in  part,  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  dramas.  Many  of  his  two  hundred 
and  twenty  dramas  were  probably  such  short 
pieces  as  'The  Toikshire  Tragedy.'  Hey- 
wood  had  the  power  of  stining  the  affections, 
of  moving  pity  and  terror  by  true  representar 
tiona  of  the  course  of  crime  and  misery  in 
real  life.  Charles  Lamb  has  summed  up  the 
character  of  his  writings  in  three  lines:—* 
"Hey wood  is  a  sort  of  prose  Shakspeare. 
His  scenes  are  to  the  full  as  natural  and 
afiecting.  But  we  miss  the  poet,  that  which 
in  Shakspeare  always  appears  out  and  above 
the  surface  of  the  nature."  Winstanley,  not 
a  very  trustworthy  authority,  speaking  of 
Heywood*8  wonderful  fertility,  says—"  He, 
not  only  acted  himself  almost  every  day,  but 
also  wrote  each  day  a  sheet;  and  that  he 
might  lose  no  time,  many  of  his  plays  were 
composed  in  the  tavern,  on  the  back  side  of 
tavern  bills ;  which  may  be  an  occasion  that 
so  many  of  them  are  lost.*' 

Fbajtois  BsAUMOiTT  was  a  boy  at  the 
period  to  which  our  slight  notice  of  his  great 
coadjutor  Fletcher  belongs*.  The  poetical 
union  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  has  given 
birth  to  stories,  such  as  Aubrey  delights  in 
telling,  that  their  friendship  extended  even 
to  a  community  of  lodging  and  clothes,  with 
others  matters  in  common  that  are  held  to 
belong  to  the  perfection  of  the  social  system. 
We  neither  believe  these  things  entirely, 
nor  do  we  quite  receive  the  assertion  of 
Dr.  Sarle,  that  Beaumont's  "main  business 
was  to  correct  the  overflowings  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's  wit"  Edward  Phillips  repeats 
this  assertion.  They  first  came  before  the 
world  in  the  association  of  a  title-page  in 
1007.  The  junior  always  preceded  the  elder 
poet  in  such  announcements  of  their  works ; 
and  this  was  probably  determined  by  the 
alphabetical  armngement.    We  have  many 

*  Book  tL  chap.  L  page  9M. 


indications  that  Beaumont  was  r^arded  by 
his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  great  and 
original  power.  It  was  not  with  the  ex- 
aggezation  of  a  brother's  love  that  Sir  John 
Beaumont  wrote  his  afiecting  epiti^  upon 
the  death  of  Francis : — 

"Thou  shouldst  have  followed  ms^  but  death 
to  blame 
MiBcounted  yesra,  and  messai'd  sge  by  fiune." 

He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser,  in  the  hallowed  earth  where  it  was 
wished  that  Shakspere  should  have  been 
laid: — 

"  Renowned  Spenser,  lie  a  thonght  more  nigh 
To  learned  Chancer ;  and,  rare  Beanmont,  lie 
A  little  nearer  Spenser,  to  make  room 
For  Shakespear  in  your  threefold,  fourfold 

tomb. 
To  lodge  sll  fonr  in  one  bed  make  a  shifty 
For  nntU  doomsday  hardly  will  a  fifth, 
Betwixt  this  day  and  thal^  by  &tes  be  slain. 
For  whom   your  curtains   need  be    drawn 
sgain.'** 

When  Shakspere's  company  performed  at 
Wilton,  in  December,  1608,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  there  was  a  young  man  present 
at  those  perfonnances,  whose  course  of  life 
might  have  been  detcnuned  by  the  impulses 
of  those  festive  hours.  Pbiup  MABsnraKB, 
who  in  1603  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  was 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  filling  a  service  of 
trust  in  the  household  of  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke.  At  this  period  Philip  was  a 
commoner  of  St  Alban  Hall,  Oxford.  "Being 
sufilciently  famed  for  several  specimens  of 
wit,  he  betook  himself  to  making  plays.*^ 
This  is  Anthony  Wood's  account  of  the 
dedication  of  Massinger  to  a  pursuit  which 
brought  him  little  but  hopeless  poverty. 
Amongst  Henslow's  papers  was  found  an 
undated  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  Kathaniel 
Field,  with  postscripts  signed  by  Robert 
Dabome  and  Philip  Massinger.  Malone 
conjectures  that  the  letter  was  written 
between  1612  and  1615,  Henslow  having 
died  in  January,  1616.  The  letter,  which  is 
a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  oft-told  tale 
of  the  misfortunes  of  genius,  was  first  given 
in  the  additions  to  Malone's  *  Historical 
Account  of  the  English  Stage : ' — 

*  *  Elegy  on  Shakopear,  by  W.  Basse. 
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**  Tq  wur  mea^  lowing  feknd,  Mr.  PhilipHindilaw, 

Eiqnixe,  Tbma. 
"  Mr.  HiAcUow, 

"  Tmi  nndentend  our  nnfortiuiBto  exiremhy, 
and  I  do  not  think  you  so  void  of  ChziatUnity 
but  that  you  would  throw  lo  much  money  into 
the  Thames  as  we  request  now  of  you,  rather 
than  endanger  so  many  innocent  lives.  You 
know  there  is  xL  more  at  least  to  be  received  of 
you  for  the  play.  We  desire  you  to  lend  us  rl 
of  that;  which  shall  be  allowed  to  you;  without 
which  we  cannot  be  bailed,  nor  I  play  any  more 
till  tills  be  dispatched.  It  will  lose  you  xzf.  ere 
the  end  of  the  next  week,  bendes  the  hinderance 
of  th«  next  new  play.  Piay,  Sir,  consider  our 
cases  with  humanity,  and  now  giTe  us  cause  to 
acknowledge  you  our  trae  friend  in  time  of 
need.  We  have  entreated  Mr.  Davison  to  deliver 
this  note,  as  well  to  witness  your  love  as  our 
promises,  and  always  acknowledgment  to  be 
ever 

**  Tour  most  thankful  and  loving  friends, 

"  Nat.  Fusu>, 

"  The  money  shall  be  Abated  out  of  the  money 
remains  for  the  play  of  Mr.  Fletcher  and  ours. 

''  BOBKBT  DABORin. 

"  I  have  ever  found  yon  a  true  loving  friend 
to  me,  and  in  so  small  a  suit,  it  being  honest,  I 
hope  you  will  not- fail  va, 

"  Philip  MASsorcoi." 

By  an  indorsement  on  the  letter  it  is 
shown  that  Henslow  made  the  adTance  which 
these  unfortunate  men  required.  But  how 
was  it  that  Massinger,  who  wbs  brought  up 
under  the  patronage  of  a  &mily  distinguished 
for  their  encouragement  of  genius,  was 
doomed  to  struggle  with  abject  penury  t* 
Giffbrd  conjectures  that  he  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  early  in  life,  and  thus  gave  offence 
to  the  noble  fiunily  with  whom  his  father 
had  been  so  intimately  connected.  In  1623 
Massinger  published  his  'Bondman/  dedi- 
cating it  to  the  second  of  the  Herberts, 
Philip,  Earl  of  Montgomery.  The  dedication 
shows  that  he  had  been  an  alien  from  the 
house  in  the  service  of  which  his  father  lived 


*  InMr.ColHtr'a'MaOMinorAotan'UMfiMtoC 
■inger's  burial  at  St.  Saviour's  church,  in  16a9»  being  re- 
corded at  that  of  '  Ph&lp  MaMnger,  Mtnmgtt,*  it  not 
rcgaidad  at  any  Imljitlrm  of  hit  poverty  and  loMBnaeat 
'*  Every  ptnoo*  tbare  Intamd,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
pariah,  wai  called  a  ■tranger."  The  payment  of  iL  tat 
expeneee  would  show  '•  that  Mawinger  wai  intenad  with 


and  died:  '^HowoTer  I  could  nerer  amve 
at  tile  happiness  to  be  nnde  known  to  yenr 
Livdakim  yet  n  denn,  bom  with  m»,  to 
make  n  tender  of  all  duties  and  service  to 
the  noUe  £unily  of  the  Herberts  deeeended 
to  me  as  an  inheritance  from  my  dend  &thw, 
Arthur  Maannger.  Many  yean  he  happily 
spent  in  the  service  of  your  honoviahle 
house,  and  died  »  senmnt  to  it.**  Theve  is 
wwieihtng  unintelligiUe  in  all  this ;  though 
wenaj  well  beLieve  with  Qiioid  that,  ''what- 
evev  might  he  the  unfortunate  circumstance 
whidi  deprived  the  anther  of  the  patioaage 
and  pvotection  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Herberts,  he  did  not  imagine  it  to  be  of  a 
di^ginoefrd  nature ;  or  he  would  net,  in  the 
face  of  the  public,  have  appealed  to  his 
connexions  with  the  family.**  *  It  is  difficult 
to  trace  the  course  of  Massinger*s  poetical 
life.  *  The  Virgin  Martyr,*  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Dekker,  was  the  first  printed  of 
his  plays ;  and  that  did  not  appear  till  1622. 
But  then  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  belongs 
to  an  earlier  period ;  for  in  1620  a  fee  was 
paid  to  the  Master  of  the  Bevels  on  the 
occasion  of  "New  reforming  The  Yiigin 
Martyr.**  The 'Bondman*  was  printed  within 
a  year  after  it  was  produced  upon  the  stage ; 
and  from  that  period  till  the  time  of  his 
death  aeyenl  of  his  plays  were  published, 
but  at  veiy  im^^ular  intervals.  It  would 
appear  that  during  the  early  portion  of  his 
career  Massinger  was  chiefly  associated  with 
other  writers.  To  the  later  period  belong 
his  great  works,  such  as  <  The  Duke  of  Milan,' 
'  The  City  Madam,*  and  the  '  New  Way  to 
pay  Old  Debts.*  Taken  altogether,  Massinger 
was  perhaps  the  worthiest  successor  of  Shak- 
spere ;  and  thb  indeed  is  praise  enough. 

Nat.  Fisu>,  the  writer  of  the  letter  to 
Henslow,  was  a  pUyer,  as  we  learn  by  that 
letter.  The  same  document  shows  that  he 
was  a  player  in  the  service  of  Henslow.  But 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  first  folk)  edition  of 
Shakspere*s  plays,  aa  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  them.  The  best  evidence  of  the 
genius  of  Field  is  his  association  with 
Massinger  in  the  noble  play  of  *  The  Fatal 
Dowry.*  He  probably  was  not  connected 
with  Shak8pere*8  company  during  Shakspere*s 

*  Intiodnatian  to  tha  Wotka  of  Maflingir. 
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life;  but  lie  is  named  in  a  patent  to  the 
acton  at  the  Bladcfriara  and  Globe  in  1620. 
Robert  Dabome,  who  was  associated  with 
Field  and  Massinger  in  their  '*  extreouty/* 
was  either  at  this  period,  or  subsequently, 
in  holy  orders. 

Thokab  Middlitoh  was  a  contemporuy 
of  Shakspere.  We  find  him  early  associated 
with  other  writers,  and  in  1602  was  published 
his  comedy  of  'Blurt  Master-Oonstable.* 
Edward  Phillips  describes  him  as  ^  a  copious 
writer  for  the  Knglish  stage,  conten^raiy 
with  Jonson  and  Fletcher,  though  not  of 
equal  repute,  and  yet  on  the  other  side  not 
altogether  contemptible.*'  He  continued  to 
write  on  till  the  suppression  of  the  theatres, 


and  the  opinion  of  Phillips  was  the  impression 
as  to  his  powers  at  the  period  of  the  Restora- 
tion. Ford, — ^who  has  truly  been  called  ''of 
the  first  order  of  poets" — Rowley,  Wilson, 
Hathway,  Porter,  Houghton,  Day,  Toumeur, 
Taylor,  arose  as  the  day-star  of  Shakspere 
was  setting.  Each  might  have  been  remark- 
able in  an  age  of  mediocrity,  some  are  still 
illustrious.  The  great  dramatic  literature 
of  England  was  the  creation  of  half  a  century 
only ;  and  in  that  short  space  was  heaped  up 
such  a  prodigality  of  riches  that  we  regard 
this  wondrous  accumulation  with  something 
too  much  of  indifference  to  the  lesser  gema^ 
dazaled  by  the  lustre  of  the 

"  One  entire  and  perfeet  chxyw^te." 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE   TWO    NOBLE    KINSMEN. 


The  title-page  of  the  original  edition  of  'The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen  *  sets  forth  that  it  was 
"  written  by  the  memorable  worthies  of  their 
time,  Mr.  John  Fletcher  and  Mr.  William 
Shakspeare."  This  was  printed  in  1634, 
nine  years  after  the  death  of  Fletcher,  and 
eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  Shakspere. 
The  play  was  not  printed  in  the  first  col- 
lected edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
works,  in  1647,  for  the  reason  assigned  in  the 
'Stationers*  Address.'  "Some  plays,  you 
know,  written  by  these  authors,  were  hereto- 
fore printed :  I  thought  not  conyenient  to 
mix  them  with  this  volume,  which  of  itself  is 
entirely  new.*'  The  title-page  of  the  quarto 
of  1634  is,  therefore,  the  only  direct  external 
eyidence  we  possess  as  to  Shakspere's  par^ 
ticipation  in  this  play.  Nor  have  we  to 
offer  any  contemporary  notice  of  '  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen '  whidi  refers  to  this  ques- 
tion of  the  co-authorship.  The  yeiy  pro- 
logue and  epilogue  of  the  play  itself  are 
silent  upon  this  point.  They  are,  except  in 
a  passage  or  two,  unimportant  in  themselves ; 
have  no  poetical  merit ;  and  present  some  of 
those  loose  allusions  which,  as  we  approach 
the  days  when  principles  of  morality  came 


into  violent  conflict,  rendered  the  stage  ao 
justly  obnoxious  to  the  Puritans.  The  pro- 
lo^e,  speaking  of  the  play,  says— > 

"  It  has  a  noble  breeder,  and  a  pure, 
A  learned,  and  a  poet  never  went 
More  fiunous  yet  'twixt  Po  and  silver  Trent : 
Chancer  (of  all  admired)  the  story  gives ; 
There  constant  to  eternity  it  lives ! " 

And  it  then  adds : — 

"  If  we  let  fiill  the  nobleness  of  thi^ 
And  the  first  sound  this  child  hear  be  a  hiss. 
How  will  it  shake  the  bones  of  that  good 

man. 
And  make  him  cry  irom  under-ground,  '  Oh, 

fiui 
From  me  the  witless  chaff  of  swh  a  writer 
That  blasts  my  bays,  and  my  fiuned  works 

makes  lighter 
Than  Robin  Hood)'" 

The  expression  "  such  a  writer  "  is  almost 
evidence  against  the  double  authorahip^  It 
implies,  too,  that,  if  Fletcher  were  the  author, 
the  play  was  presented  before  his  death ;  for 
if  the  players  had  produced  the  drama  after 
his  death,  they  would  have  probably  spoken 
of  him  (he  being  its  sole  author}  in  the  terms 
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of  eulogy  with  which  thej  aceomp«iiied  the 
perfdrxnanoe  of '  The  Loyal  Sabjeeb  :*^- 

^  We  need  not,  noble  gentlemen,  to  inrite 
Attention,  pre-instniet  yon  who  did  write 
This  worthy  story,  being  confident 
The  mirth  join'd  with  gnre   matter  snd 

intent 
To  yield  the  hearen  profit  with  delight, 
Will  speak  the  maker :  And  to  do  him  right 
Would  ask  a  genius  like  to  Ids ;  the  age 
Mooining  his  loss,  and  our  now-widow'd  stage 
In  Tain  lamenting." 

The  inferenoesy  therefore^  to  be  deduqed 
from  the  piologue  to '  The  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men' (supposing  Fletcher  to  be  oonoemed  in 
this  drama), — ^that  it  was  acted  during  his 
life-time,  and  that  he  either  claimed  the 
sole  authorship,  or  suppressed  all  mention  of 
the  joint-authorship, — are  to  be  weighed 
against  the  assertion  of  the  title-page,  that  it 
was  ^  written  by  the  two  memorable  worthies 
of  their  time.*'  We  are  thrown  upon  the 
examination  of  the  internal  evidence,  then, 
without  any  material  bias  firom  the  publica- 
tion of  the  play,  or  its  stage  representation. 

Before  the  first  builders-up  of  that  won- 
drous edifice,  the  English  drama,  lay  the 
whole  world  of  classical  and  romantic  fable, 
'^  where  to  choose."  One  of  the  earliest,  and 
consequently  least  skilful,  of  those  work- 
men, Richard  Edwards,  went  to  the  ancient 
stores  for  his  *  Damon  and  Pythias,'  and  to 
Chaucer  for  his  '  Pftlamon  and  Arcyte.'  We 
lean  irom  Wood's  M8S.  that  when  Eliiabeth 
Tisited  Oxford,  in  IMfi, ""  at  night  the  Queen 
heard  the  first  part  of  an  Englbh  play, 
named  '  FliJsBmon,  or  Palamon  Arcyte,'  made 
by  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  a  gentleman  of  her 
chapel,  acted  with  very  great  applause  in 
Christ  Church  HalL"  An  accident  hap- 
pened at  the  beginning  of  the  play  by  the 
falling  of  a  stagey  through  which  three  per- 
sons were  killed — a  scholar  of  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  and  two  who  were  probably  more 
missed,  a  college  brew«r  and  a  cook.  The 
mirth,  however,  went  on,  and  '^  afterwards 
the  actors  performed  their  parts  so  well,  that 
the  Queen  laughed  heartily  thereat,  and 
gare  the  author  of  the  play  great  thanks  for 


his  pains."*  It  is  dear  that  the  fhble  of 
Chaucer  must  hare  been  treated  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  by  Edwards  than  we  find  it 
treated  in  <  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.'  We 
haye  another  record  of  a  play  on  a  similar 
subject  In  Henslow's  '  Diary '  we  have  an 
entry,  under  the  date  of  September  10194,  of 
'PkJamon  and  Arsett'  being  acted  four 
times.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  'The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen'  is  the  same  play. 
Here,  then,  was  a  subject  adapted  to  a  writer 
who  worked  in  the  spirit  in  which  Shakspere 
ahnost  uniformly  worked.  It  was  &miliar 
to  the  people  in  their  popular  poetry ;  it  was 
familiar  to  the  stage.  To  arrire  at  a  right 
judgment  regarding  the  authorship  of  *  The 
Two  Noble  Elinsmen,'  we  must  examine  the 
play  line  by  line  in  its  relation  to  'The 
Knight's  Tale '  of  Chaucer. 

*  The  Knight's  Tale'  opens  with  the  re- 
turn to  Athens  of  the  ''duke  that  bights 
Theseus"  after  he  had 

**  conquered  all  the  regno  of  Feminie, 
That  whilom  was  ycleped  Scythia, 
And  wedded  the  freshe  queen  Hjpolita, 
And  brought  her  home  with  him  to  his  coun- 

trey 
With  muchel  glory  and  great  solempnitie. 
And  eke  her  yonng^  sister  Emelie." 

'The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen'  opens  with 
Theseus  at  Athens,  in  the  company  of  Hip- 
polyta  and  her  sister,  proceeding  to  the  cele- 
bration of  his  marriage  with  the  "dreaded 
Amazonian."  Their  bridal  procession  is  in- 
terrupted by  the 

"three  queens  whose  soTereigns  fell  before 
The  wiath  of  cruel  Cieon." 

In  Chaucer  the  supi^iants  are  a  more 
numerous  company.  As  Theeeus  was  ap- 
proaching Athens, 

"  He  was  'ware,  as  he  cast  his  eye  aside, 
Where  that  there  kneeled  in  the  high6  way 
A  company  of  ladies  tway  and  tway, 
Each  after  other,  clad  in  clotUs  black ; 
But  such  a  ciy  and  such  a  woe  they  make. 
That  in  this  world  n'is  creature  living 
That  ever  lieard  such  another  mtimenting." 

Briefly  they  tell  their  tale  of  woe,  and  as 

9  Nichols's  '  Progreiiet  of  Queen  Eliabeth,'  vol.  i.  pp. 
t)0,911. 
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npidly  does  like  cUvalioiu  duke  roM^TO  to 
avenge  their  «xoBgi : — 

"  And  right  anon,  irithouten  more  abode, 
His  banner  be  displaj'd,  and  forth  he  rode 
To  ThebeB  ward,  and  all  his  host  bende.** 

The  Queen  and  her  aiflter  remained  at 
Athens.  Out  of  this  rapid  narration,  which 
occupies  little  more  than  a  hundred  lines  in 
Chaucer,  has  the  first  scene  of  'The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen'  been  constructed.  As- 
suredly, the  reader  who  opens  that  scene  for 
the  first  time  will  feel  that  he  has  lighted 
upon  a  work  of  no  ordinary  power.  The 
mere  interruption  of  the  bridal  procession  by 
the  widowed  queens— the  contrast  of  their 
black  garments  and  their  stained  Toils  with 
the  white  robes  and  wheaten  chaplets  and 
hymeneal  songs  with  which  the  play  opens — 
is  a  noble  dramatic  conception;  but  the 
poet,  whoever  he  be,  possesses  that  conunand 
of  appropriate  language  which  realizes  all 
that  the  imagination  can  paint  of  a  dramatic 
situation  and  movement ;  there  is  nothing 
shadowy  or  indistinct,  no  vague  explanations, 
no  trivial  epithets.  When  the  First  Queen 
says — 

"  Oh,  pity,  duke  ! 

Thau  purger  qf  the  earth,  draw  thy  fear*d 
sword 

That  does  good  trnna  to  the  worid ;  g^ve  us 
the  bones 

Of  our  dead  kings,  that  we  may  ^apd  them !" 

we  know  that  t)ie  thoughts  which  belong  to 
her  condition  are  embodied  in  words  of  no 
common  significancy.  When  the  Second 
Queen,  addressing  Hippolyta,  ^  the  sol- 
dieress,"  says, — 

"  Speak  'tin  a  woman*s  hetfy  like  sneh  a  woman 
As  any  of  as  three ;  weep  ere  you  fidl ; 
Lend  us  a  knee ; 

But  touch  the  ground  for  us  no  longer  time 
Than  a  dove's  motion,  uhen  the  head  *s  phuifd 
of!'' 

we  feel  that  the  poet  not  only  wields  his 
harmonious  language  with  the  decision  of  a 
practised  artist,  but  exhibits  the  nicer 
touches  which  attest  his  knowledge  of  natural 
feelings,  and  employs  images  which,  how- 
ever strange  and  unfamiliar,  are  so  true  that 
we  wonder  they  never  occurred  to  us  before. 


bat  at  tiie  tame  time  so  or^;tBal  tliat  tiiey 
appear  to  defy  copying  or  imttrtieii.  Tba 
whole  scene  is  full  of  the  same  remarkable 
word-painting.  Thexe  is  another  quality 
whidi  it  exhibits,  which  is  also  peoiiliar  to 
the  highest  order  of  minds — the  abilitj  to 
set  us  thinking — to  excite  that  just  and  ap- 
propriate reflection  which  might  arise  of 
itself  out  of  the  exhibition  of  deep  passions 
and  painful  straggles  and  resohite  self- 
denials,  but  which  the  true  poet  breathes 
into  us  without  an  effort,  so  as  to  g^ve  the 
key  to  our  thoughts,  but  utterly  avoiding 
those  sententious  moralizings  which  are 
sometimes  deemed  to  be  the  province  of 
Ingedy.  When  the  Queens  ooounend  the 
suirender  whieh  Theseus  makes  of  his  afieo- 
tions  to  a  sense  of  duty,  the  poet  gives  us 
the  philosophy  of  auch  heroism  in  a  doaen 
words  spoken  by  Theoens : — 

"Aa  we  are  men. 
Thus  should  we  do ;  being  ientuaUjf  mbdued^ 
We  lose  our  humane  tUU." 

The  first  appearance,  in  Chaueer,  of  Pal*- 
men  and  Areite  is  when  they  lie  wounded 
on  the  battde^eld  of  Thebee.  In^TheTwo 
Noble  Kinsman*  the  neoeasary  conduct  of 
the  stoxy,  as  a  drama,  requires  that  the  prin- 
cipal personages  should  be  exhibited  to  us 
bofore  they  become  absorbed  in  the  main 
action.  It  is  on  such  occasions  as  these  that 
a  dramatist  of  the  highest  order  makes  his 
chaiaetera  reveal  themselves,  natuisUy  and 
without  an  effort ;  and  yet  so  distinctly  that 
their  individual  identity  is  impressed  upon 
the  mind,  so  as  to  combine  with  the  subse- 
quent movement  of  the  plot.  The  second 
scene  of  '  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  *  appears 
to  us  somewhat  deficient  in  this  power.  It 
is  written  with  great  energy ;  but  the  two 
friends  are  energetic  alike :  we  do  not  pre- 
cisely see  which  is  the  m<»e  excitable,  the 
more  daring,  the  more  resolved,  the  more 
generous.  We  could  change  the  names  of 
the  speakers  without  any  material  injury  to 
the  propriety  of  what  they  speak.  Take,  as 
an  opposite  example,  Hennia  and  Helena,  in 
'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,*  where  the 
dififerences  of  character  scarcely  required  to 
be  so  nicely  defined.    And  yet  in 
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the  antiftor  of  *Tbs  Two  NoUe  Kiiiam«ii ' 
makea  PaUmon  and  Aieite  onentially  dif- 

«  Arcite  is  genUy  yuaged :  yet  Ids  eye 
Ib  like  an  engine  bent^  or  a  sharp  weapon 
In  a  soft  sheath ;  mercy  and  manly  coorage 
Are  bedfellowB  in  his  Tisage.    Palaaon 
Has  a  most  menacing  aspect ;  his  brow 
Is  grayed,  and  seems  to  buy  what  it  Itowns 

on; 
Tet  sometimes  't  is  not  so,  but  alters  to 
The  quality  of  his  thoughts ;  long  time  his 

eye 
Will  dwell  upon  his  object ;  melancholy 
Becomes  him  nobly ;  so  does  Arcite's  mirth ; 
But  Palamon's  sadness  is  a  kind  of  mirth. 
So  mingled,  as  if  mirth  did  make  him  sad. 
And  sadness,  merry ;  those  darker  hnmoars, 

that 
Stick  misbecomingly  on  others,  on  him 
Live  in  fiur  dweUing." 

This  is  noble  writing  ;  and  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to'  enable  the  stage  representation  of 
tbie  two  characters  to  be  well  defined.  Omit 
it,  and  omit  the  recollections  of  it  in  the 
reading,  and  we  doubt  greatly  whether  the 
charactezB  themselTes  realise  this  descrip- 
tion :  they  are  not  self-OTolyed  and  mani- 
fested. The  third  scene,  also,  is  a  dramatic 
addition  to  the  tale  of  (Ihaucer.  It  keeps 
the  interest  concentrated  upon  Hippolyta^ 
and,  especially,  Emilia ;  it  is  not  essential  to 
the  action,  but  it  is  a  graceful  addition  to  it 
It  has  the  merit,  too,  of  deyeloping  the  cha- 
racter of  Emilia^  and  so  to  reconcile  us  to 
the  apparent  coldness  with  which  she  is 
subsequently  content  to  receiye  the  triumph- 
ant rival,  whichever  he  be,  as  her  husband. 
I  The  Queen  and  her  sister  talk  of  the  firiend- 
ship  of  Theseus  and  Perithous.  Emilia  tells 
the  story  of  her  own  Mendship,  to  prove 

"That  the  tme  love  'tween  maid  and  maid 
maybe 
More  than  in  sex  dividaaL" 

This,  in  some  sort,  modifies  the  subsequent 
position  of  Bmilia,  **  bride-habited,  but 
maiden-hearted.'*  Her  description  of  her 
early  firiendship  has  been  compared  to  the 
celebrated  pasnge  in  '  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream:* — 
**  Is  all  the  oonnsel  that  we  two  have  8hared,"&c 


Seward,  the  editor  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
makes  this  comparison,  and  prefers  the  de- 
scription in  'The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.' 
Weber  assents  to  this  preference.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  believing  the  passage  in  the 
play  before  U9  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  pas- 
sage in  *  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  and 
therefore  inferior  in  quality;  we  do  not 
think  that  Shakspere  would  thus  have  re- 
peated himself.    Our  readers  shall  judge : — 

"End,  I  was  acquainted 

Once  with  a  time,  when  I  enjoy'd  a  play- 
fellow; 
You  irere  at  wars  when  she  the  grave  en- 

rich'd. 
Who  made  too  proud  the  bed,  took  leave  o' 

th'  moon, 
(Which  then  looked  pale  at  parting),  when  our 

count 
Was  each  eleven. 
Hip.  'Twas  Fhivina. 

EmL  Tee. 

Ton  talk  of  Perithou^  and  llieseTis'  love ; 
Theirs  has  more  ground,  is  more  maturely 

sesson'd, 
More  buckled  with  strong  judgment,  and 

their  needs 
The  one  of  th'  other  may  be  said  to  water 
Their  intertangled  roots  of  love ;  but  I 
And  she  (I  sigh  and  spoke  of)  were  things 

innocent. 
Loved  for  we  did,  and  like  the  elements 
That  know  not  what,  nor  why,  yet  do  effect 
Bare  issues  by  their  operance ;  our  souls 
Did  so  to  one  another :  what  she  liked 
Was  then  of  me  approved;  what  not,  con- 

demn'd, 
No  more   arraignment;-  the  flower  that  I 

would  pluck 
And  put  between  my  breasts  (oh,  then  but 

beginning 
To  swell  about  the  blossom),  she  would  long 
Till  she  had  such  another,  and  commit  it 
To  the  like  innocent  cradle,  where  phoenix- 
like 
They  died  in  perfume :  on  my  bead  no  toy 
But  was  her  pattern ;  her  affections  (pretty. 
Though  happily  her  careless  wear)  I  followed 
For  my  most  serious  decking ;  had  mine  ear 
Storn  some  new  air,  or  at  adventure  humm'd 

one 
From  musical  coinage,  why,  it  was  a  note 
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Whereon  her  spirito  would  a(goiim  (mther 

dwell  on),  -i 

And  ung  it  in  her  alumben :  this  reheamU, 
Which,  every  innocent  wots  well,  comes  in 
Like  old  importment's  bastard,  has  this  end. 
That  the  true  love  'tween  maid  and  maid 

maybe 
More  than  in  sex  dividual. 

Hip.  You  *re  out  of  breath  ; 

And  this  high  speeded  pace  is  but  to  say, 
That  you  shall  never,  like  the  maid  Flavina, 
Love  any  that's  call'd  man. 

Smi.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not" 

In  Chaucer,  Theseus  makes  swift  work 
with  Creon  and  with  Thebes  :^- 

"  With  Creon,  which  that  was  of  Thebte  king. 
He  fought,  and  slew  him  manly  as  a  knight 
In  plain  bat&ille,  and  put  his  folk  to  flight; 
And  by  assault  he  won  the  city  after, 
And  rent  adown  both  wall,  and  spar,  and 

rafter; 
And  to  the  ladies  he  restored  again 
The  bodies  of  their  husbands  that  were  slain. 
To  do  th'  obsequies,  as  was  then  the  guise." 

It  is  in  the  battle-field  that  Palamon  and 
Arcito  are  discovered  wounded : — 

**  Not  fully  quick  ne  ftilly  dead  they  were, 
But  by  their  cote-armure  and  by  their  gear 
The  heralds  knew  them  well  in  speciaL" 

The  incident  is  literally  followed  in  the 
play,  where  the  herald  says,  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  Theseus^  '^They  are  not 
dead:"— 

"  Nor  in  a  state  of  life:  had  they  been  tsken 
When  their  last  hurts  were  given,  't  was  pos- 
sible 
They  might  have  been  reoovei'd;  yet  they 

breathe. 
And  have  the  name  of  men." 

In  Chaucer,  Theseus  is  to  the  heroic  friends 
a  merciless  conqueror : — 

"  He  full  soon  them  sent 
To  Athcnes,  for  to  dwellen  in  prison 
Perpetual,  he  n*old6  no  ranson.** 

But  in  'The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen*  he  would 
appear  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  generous  foe, 
whoy  having  accomplished  the  purposes  of 
his  expedition,  has  no  enmity  with  the 
honest  defenders  of  their  country : — 


'*  The  very  lees  of  such,  milliems  of  xaAea 
Exceed  the  wine  of  others ;  all  oar  snigeons 
Convent  in  their  behoof;  our  richest  balnu, 
Bather  than  niggard,  waste  !  their  lives  con- 
cern us  .» 
Much  more  than  Thebes  is  worth.** 

The  fifth  scene  of  <  The  Two  NoUe  Kins- 
men* is  a  scenic  expansion  of' a  short  pas- 
sage in  Ghauoer : — 

"  But  it  were  all  too  long  for  to  devise 
The  greats  clamour  and  the  waimenting, 
Which  that  the  ladies  made  at  the  brenning 
Of  the  bodies." 

The  epigrammatic  ending  of  the  scene  is 
perhaps  familiar  to  many  :^- 

"  The  world 's  a  dty  full  <^  straying  streets ; 
And  death's  the  market-place,  where  each 
one  meets." 

Pursuing  the  plan  with  which  we  set  out, 
of  following  the  course  of  Chaucer*s  story, 
we  pass  over  all  those  scenes  and.  parts  of 
scenes  which  may  be  called  the  underplot 
Such  in  the  second  act  is  the  beginning  of 
Scene  L    In  Chaucer  we  learn  that — 

"  In  a  tow'r,  in  anguish  and  in  woe, 
Dwellen  this  Palamon  and  eke  Arcite 
For  evermore,  there  may  no  gold  them  quite."  j 

The  old  romantic  poet  reserves  his  dialogue  | 
for  the  real  business  of  the  story,  when  the  { 
two  friends,  each  seeing  Emilia  from  the 
prison-window,  become  upon  the  instant 
defying  rivals  fbr  her  love.  This  incident  is 
not  managed  with  more  preparatioii  by  the 
dramatist ;  but  the  prelude  to  it  exhibits 
the  two  young  men  consoling  each  other 
under  their  adverse  fortune,  and  making 
resolutions  of  eternal  friendship.  It  is  in 
an  attentive  perusal  of  this  dialogue  that 
we  begin  to  discover  that  portions  even  of 
the  great  incidents  of  the  drama  have  been 
written  by  different  persons ;  or  that,  if 
written  by  one  and  the  same  person,  they 
have  been  composed  upon  different  prin- 
ciples of  art  In  1833  appeared  a  little  work 
of  great  ability,  entitled,  *  A  Letter  on  Shak- 
speare's  Authorship  of  The  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men.* The  writer  of  that  letter  is  understood 
to  be  the  accomplished  professor  of  logic  and 
rhetoric  in  the  Unirersity  of  St.  Andrews, 
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f^illiam  Spalding,  Esq.;  and,  although  we 
lAYc  reason  to  believe  that  his  opinions  on 
ihis    partienlar   question    have  undergone 
lome  change  or  modification,  it  would  be 
mjust,  not  only  i^  the  author,  but  to  our 
r/eadeifiy  not  to  notice  with  more  than  com- 
mon respect  the  opinions  of  a  writer  who, 
although  then  a  very  young  man,  displayed 
a  power  of  analysis  and  discrimination  which 
marked  him  as  belonging  to  a  high  school  of 
criticism.    Mr.  Spalding  assumes  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  drama  was  unquea- 
tionably  the  production  of  Shakspere  ;  that 
the  under-plot  was  entirely  by  a  different 
hand ;  but  that  the  same  hand,  which  was 
that  of  Fletcher,  was  also  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing some  of  the  higher  scenes  of  the 
main  action.    The  whole  of  the  first  act, 
according  to  the  traditional  opinion,  he  holds 
to  have  been  written  by  Shakspere.    The 
dialogue  before  us  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act,  and  the  subsequent  contest  for 
the  love  of  Emilia,  he  assigns  to  Fletcher. 
Oiar  readers  will  not  regret  the  length  of 
CUV  extract : — 

"  PaL  How  do  you,  noble  cousin  1 

Arc  How  do  you,  sirl 

PaL    Why^  strong  enough    to  laugh  at 

misery, 
^nd  bear  the  chance  of  war  yet    We  are 

prisoners 
1  fear  for  ever,  consin. 

Are.  1  believe  it; 

^nd  to  that  destiny  have  patiently 
Laid  up  my  hoar  to  oome. 

PaL  Ob,  cousin  Arcite, 

Where  is  Thebes  now)  where  is  our  noble 

country] 
Where  are  our  friends,  and  kindreds  ?    Never 

more 
Must  we  behold  those  comforts ;  never  see 
The  hardy  youths  strive  for  the  games  of 

honour, 
Hung  with  the  painted  favours  of  their  ladies, 
Like  tall  ships  under  sail ;  then  start  amongst 

*em, 
And,  as  an  east  wind,  leave  'em  all  behind  us 
Like  lazy  clouds,  whilst  Falamon  and  Arcite, 
Even  in  the  wagging  of  a  wanton  leg. 
Outstripped  the  people's  piaises,  won  the  gar- 
lands, 
Ere  they  have  time  to  wish 'em  onra  Oh,  never 


Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twins  of  honour, 
Our  arms  ag  Jn,  and  feel  our  fteiy  horses 
Like  proud  seas  under  us  1    Our  good  swords 

now, 
(Better  the  red-eyed  god  of  war  ne'er  wore,) 
Bavish'd  our  sides,  like  age,  must  run  to  rust, 
And  deck  the  temples  of  those  gods  that  hate 

us; 
These  hands  shall  never  draw  them  out  like 

lightning, 
To  blast  whole  armies  more ! 

Arc  No,  Falamon, 

Those  hopes  are  prisoners  with  us :  here  we 

are. 
And  here  the  graces  of  our  youths  must 

wither. 
Like  a  too-timely  spring ;  here  age  must  find 

OS, 

And,  which  is  heaviest,  Falamon,  unmarried ; 
The  sweet  embraces  of  a  loving  wife, 
Loaden  with   kisses,  arm'd  with   thousand 

Cupids, 
Shall  never  clasp  our  necks !  no  issue  know  us ; 
No  figures  of  ourselves  shall  we  e'er  see. 
To  glad  our  age,  and  like  young  eagles  teach 

them 
Boldly  to  gaze  against  bright  arms,  and  say, 
Eemember  what  your  fiithers  were,  and  con- 
quer I 
The  fidr-eyed  maids  shall  weep  our  banish- 
ments. 
And  in  their  songs  curse  ever  blinded  For- 
tune, 
Till  she  for  shame  see  what  a  wrong  she  has 

done 
To  youth  and  nature :  tliis  is  all  our  world ; 
We  shall  know  nothing  here,  but  one  another; 
Hear  nothing,  but  the  clock  that  tells  our 

woes; 
The  vine  shall  grow,  but  we  shall  never  see  it ; 
Summer  shall  come,  and  with  her  all  delights, 
But  dead  cold  winter  must  inhabit  here  still ! 
Pal.  'TIS  too  true,  Arcite  !    To  our  Theban 
hounds, ' 
That  shook  the  aged  forest  with  their  echoes, 
No  more  now  must  we  halloo,':  no  more  shake 
Our  pointed  javelins,  whilst  the  angry  swine 
Flies  like  a  Farthian  quiver  from  our  rages, 
Struck  with  our  well-steel'd  darts !    All  va- 
liant uses 
(The  food  and  nourishment  of  noble  minds) 
In  us  two  here  shall  perish ;  we  shall  die, 
(Which  is  the  curse  of  honour !)  lastly. 
Children  of  grief  and  ignorance. 
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Art,  Yet, 

Ev«n  fmxa  tlie  battom  of  thMe  iiiiierie% 
From  ftll  thai  fortmiQ  can  inflict  npon  ut, 
I  see  two  comforts  rising,  two  mere  blessings, 
If  the  gods  please  to  hold  heiev— a  braye 

patleaee, 
And  the  enjoying  of  our  griefii  together. 
Whilst  Palamon  is  with  me,  let  me  perish 
If  I  thank  this  our  prison  1 

Pal.  Oertai&lj, 

'Tis  a  main  goodness,  ooniln,  thsiit  our  fortunes 
Were  twinn'd  together:  'tis  most  tna^  two 

souls 
Put  in  two  noble  bodies,  let  them  soflbr 
The  gall  of  haard,  so  they  grow  together, 
Will  never  sink;   they  must  not;  say  they 

could, 
A  willing  man  dies  sleeping,  and  all 's  done. 
Are,  Shall  we  make  worthy  uses  of  this  place, 
That  all  men  hate  so  much  1 
Ptd,  How,  gentle  ooasin  1 

Arc  Let's  think  this  prison  holy  sanc- 
tuary, 
To  keep  us  from  corruption  of  worse  men  ! 
We  are  young,  and  yet  deahe  the  ways  of 

honour ; 
That  liberty  and  common  oonTonaiion, 
The  poison  of  pure  spirits,  might,  like  women, 
Woo  us  to  wander  from.  What  worthy  blessing 
Can  be,  but  our  imaginations 
May  make  it  ours?   and  here  being  thus 

together, 
We  are  an  endless  mine  to  one  another ; 
We  are  one  another^s  wife,  erer  begetting 
New  births  of  love ;  we  are  father,  friends, 

acquaintance, 
We  are,  in  one  another,  fiunilies ; 
I  am  your  heir,  and  you  are  mine ;  this  place 
Is  our  inheritance ;  no  hard  oppressor 
Dare  take  this  from  us :  here,  with  a  little 

patience. 
We  shall  live  long,  and  loving ;  no  sniMts 

seek  us; 
The  hand  of  war  hurts  none  h^re,  nor  the  seas 
Swallow  their  youth ;  were  we  at  liberty, 
A  wife  might  part  us  lawfully,  or  business ; 
Quarrels  consume  us ;  envy  of  ill  men 
Crave  our  acquaintance;   I  might   sicken, 

cousin, 
Where  you  should  never  know  it,  and  so 

perish 
Without  your  noble  hand  to  close  mine  eyes, 
Or  prayers  to  the  gods :  a  thousand  chances, 
Were  we  from  hence,  would  sever  us. 


JPaL  Yo«  have  aado  me 

(I  thank  you,  cousin  Areite  t)  almest  muiton 
With  my  captivity :  what  a  niaeiy 
It  is  to  live  abroad,  and  eveiywhere  ! 
'Tis  like  a  beaat>  methinks  I  I  find  the  court 

here, 
I'm  sure  a  more   content;   and  all  those 

pleasures. 
That  woo  the  wills  of  men  to  vanity, 
I  see  through  now ;  and  am  sufficient 
To  tell  the  world,  'tis  but  a  gaudy  shadow. 
That  old  Time,  as  he  passes  by,  takes  with  him. 
What  had  we  been,  old  in  the  court  ot  Creon, 
Where  sin  is  justice,  lust  and  ignotance 
The  virtues  of  the  great  ones !  Counn  Areite, 
Had  not  the  loving  gods  found  this  place  for 

us. 
We  had  died  aa  they  do,  ill  oid  mcsi  unwept^ 
And  had  their  epHspiw,  the  people's  ouaea  ! 
Mali  I  say  morel 

Are,  I  would  hear  yom  stilL 

PaL  Yon  shall. 

Is  there  record  of  any  two  that  loved 
Better  than  we  do,  Ardte) 

Arc,  Sure  there  cannot. 

Pal,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  our  friend- 
ship 
Should  ever  leave  us. 

Arc.  Till  our  deaths  it  eannot ; 

And  after  death  our  spirits  shall  be  led 
To  those  that  love  etemaHy." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Spalding's  criticism 
with  reference  to  this  scene: — "  The  dialogue 
is  in  many  respects  admirable.  It  possesses 
much  eloquence  of  deacription,  and  the  char 
racter  of  the  language  is  smooth  and  flowing; 
theyersifieation  is  good  and  accurate,  frequent 
in  double  endings,  and  usually  finiahiifcg  the 
sense  with  the  line ;  and  one  or  two  allusions 
occur,  which,  being  favourites  of  Fletcher's, 
may  be  in  themselves  a  strong  presumption 
of  his  authorship;  the  images  too  have  in 
some  instances  a  want  of  distinctness  in  ap- 
plication, or  a  vagueness  of  outline,  which 
could  be  easily  paralleled  from  Fletcher's  ac- 
knowledged writings.  The  style  is  fuller  of 
allusions  than  his  usually  is,  but  the  images 
are  more  correct  and  better  kept  from  con- 
fusion than  Shakspere's;  some  of  them  in- 
deed are  ^quisite,  but  rather  in  the  ro- 
mantic and  exclusively  poetical  tone  of 
Fletcher  than  in  the  natural  and  imiTeraal 
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mode  of  fiMling  which  animates  Bhakspere. 
The  dialogiie  ioo  proceeds  less  energetically 
than  Shakspere's,  falling  occMionally  into 
a  style  of  long-drawn  disquisition  which 
Fletcher  often  substitutes  for  the  quick  and 
dramatic  conrersations  of  the  great  poet. 
On  the  whole,  however,  this  soene^  if  it  be 
Fletcher's  (of  which  I  have  no  doubt),  is 
among  the  rery  finest  he  ever  wrote;  and 
there  are  many  passages  in  which,  while  he 
preserves  his  own  distinctive  marks,  he  has 
gathered  no  small  portion  of  the  flame  and 
inspiration  of  his  immortal  friend  and  as- 
sistant*' He  adds—*'  In  this  scene  there  is 
one  train  of  metaphors  which  is  perhaps  as 
characteristic  of  Fletcher  as  anything  that 
could  be  produced.  It  is  marked  by  a  slow- 
ness of  association  which  he  often  shows. 
Several  allusions  are  successively  introduced; 
but  by  each,  as  it  appears,  we  are  prepared 
for,  end  can  anticipate,  the  next:  we  see 
the  connection  of  ideas  in  the  poet's  mind 
through  which  the  one  has  sprung  out  of 
the  other,  and  that  all  are  but  branches,  of 
which  one  original  thought  is  the  root.  All 
this  is  the  work  of  a  less  fertile  fancy  and  a 
more  tardy  understanding  than  Shakspere's : 
he  would  have  leaped  over  many  of  the  in- 
tervening steps,  and,  readiing  at  once  the 
most  remote  particular  of  the  series,  would 
have  immediately  turned  away  to  weave 
some  new  chain  of  thought."  The  close  of^ 
the  prison-scene,  in  which  the  two  young 
men  become  bitter  enemies,  will  furnish  us 
another  extract,  which  abundantly  shows 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Spalding's  conception  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Fletcher. 

"  PaL  You  shall  not  love  at  all. 

Are,  Not  love  at  alii  who  shall  deny  me] 
PaL  I  that  first  saw  her;  I  that  took  poa> 


First  with  mine  eyes  of  sU  those  beauties  in 

her 
Beveal'd  to  mankind  I    If  thoa  lovest  her. 
Or  entertain'st  a  hope  to  blast  my  wishes. 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  Arcite,  and  a  fellow 
False  as  thy  title  to  her :  friendship,  blood, 
And  all  the  ties  between  im,  I  disclaim, 
If  thou  once  think  upon  her ! 

Arc  Yes,  I  love  her; 

And  if  the  lives  of  all  my  name  lay  on  it, 


I  must  do  so;  I  love  her  with  my  souL 
If  that  will  lose  you,  fivewell,  Palamon ! 
I  say  again,  I  love;  and,  in  loving  her,  main- 
tain 
I  am  as  worthy  and  as  fiee  a  lover, 
And  have  as  just  a  title  to  her  beauty. 
As  any  Palamon,  or  any  Uvin^^ 
That  is  a  man's  sen. 

PaL  Have  I  caU'd  thee  Mendl 

Are,  Yes>  and  have  found  me  so.   Why  are 
you  moved  thusi 
Let  me  deal  coldly  with  yon !  an  not  I 
Part  of  your  blood,  part  of  your  soull  you 

have  told  me 
That  I  was  Palamon,  and  you  were  Arcite. 

Pal.  Yea. 

Arc  Am  not  I  liable  to  those  allbctions, 
Those  joys,  grieb,  angeis,  fean,  my  friend 
shall  suffer) 

Pai.  Yon  may  be. 

Arc  Why  then  would  yon  deal  so  enn- 
ningly, 
So  stnmgdy,  se  unlike  a  NoUe  Kinman, 
To  love  abnet  Speak  tmly;  do  yon  think  me 
Unworthy  of  her  sight  1 

PaL  No;  butni^ust 

If  thou  pursue  that  sight. 

Arc  Because  another         ^ 

First  sees  the  enemy,  shall  I  stand  still, 
And  let  mine  honour  down,  and  never  charge? 

Pai.  Yes,  if  he  be  but  one. 

Arc  Bat  say  that  one 

Had  rather  combat  me  1 

Pal.  Let  that  one  say  so. 

And  use  thy  freedom !  else,  if  thou  pursucst 

her. 
Be  as  that  cursed  man  that  hates  his  country, 
A  branded  villain ! 

Arc  You  are  mad. 

Pal.  I  must  be. 

Till  thou  art  worthy :  Arcite,  it  concerns  me; 
And,  in  this  madness,  If  I  hazard  thee 
And  take  thy  life,  I  deal  but  tmly. 

Arc  Fie,  sir  1 

You  play  the  child  extremely:  I  will  love 

her, 
I  musty  I  ought  to  do  so,  and  I  dare ; 
And  all  this  justly. 

PaL  Oh,  that  now,  that  now, 

Thy  &lse  self,  and  thy  friend,  had  but  this 

fortune, 
To  be  one  hour  at  liberty,  and  grasp 
Our  good  swords  in  our  hands,  I  'd  quickly 
teach  thee 
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What  'twere  to  filch  affection  from  another! 
Thou  *rt  baser  in  it  than  a  cntparw ! 
Pat  bat  th  J  head  out  of  this  window  more. 
And,  as  I  haye  a  sonl,  1 11  nail  thy  life  to 't ! 
Arc.  Thon  darst  not,  fool ;  thou  canst  not; 

then  art  feeble  I 
Pat  mj  head  ontl  1 11  throw  my  body  oat^ 
And  leap  the  garden,  when  I  see  her  next, 
And  pitch  between  her  arms,  to  anger  thee. 
PaL  No  more;  the  keeper 's  coming :  I  shall 

live 
To  knock  thy  bvainB  oat  with  my  shackles." 

We  are  now  arriyed  at  a  part  of  the  tale 
where  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  assumes  the 
dramatic  form.  The  description  of  Smilia 
walking  in  the  garden,  and  the  first  sight  of 
her  by  Palamon ;  with  the  imaginatiye  loye, 
and  the  subsequent  prostration  of  }ns  heart 
before  the  same  yision  by  Ardte, — are  all 
told  with  wonderful  spirit  by  the  old  poet. 
The  entire  passage  is  too  long  for  extract, 
but  we  giye  some  lines  which  will  show  that 
the  energy  of  Chaucer  imposed  no  common 
task  of  riyalry  upon  him  who  undertook  to 
dnunatiae  this  scene  of  passion: — 

"  This  Palamon  'gan  knit  his  browns  tway. 
'  It  were,'  quod  he,  'to  thee  no  great  honour 
For  to  be  fidse,  ne  for  to  be  traytour 
To  me,  that  am  thy  cousin  and  thy  brother 
Yswom  full  deep,  and  each  of  as  to  other. 
That  never  for  to  dien  in  the  pain, 
Till  that  the  death  departen  shall  us  twain, 
Neither  of  us  in  love  to  hinder  other, 
Ne  in  none  other  case,  my  ley6  brother; 
But  that  thou  shouldest  truly  further  me 
In  eveiy  case  as  I  should  further  thee. 
This  was  thine  oath,  and  mine  also,  certain ; 
I  wot  it  well,  thou  dai'st  it  not  withsain : 
Thus  art  thou  of  my  counsel  out  of  doubt. 
And  now  thou  wouldest  falsely  been  about 
To  loye  my  lady,  whom  I  love  and  serve. 
And  ever  shall  till  that  mine  heart6  starve. 

" '  Now  cert6s,  felae  Ardte,  thou  shalt  not  so: 
I  loVd  her  firsts  and  told6  thee  my  woe 
As  to  my  counsel,  and  my  brother  sworn 
To  farther  me  as  I  have  told  befom. 
For  which  thou  art  ybounden  as  a  knight 
To  helpen  me,  if  it  lie  in  thy  mighty 
Or  ell^s  art  thou  &Iae  I  dare  well  sa/n.' 
This  Arcite  full  proudly  spake  again. 

"'Thou  shalt,'  quod  he,  'be  rather  false 
than  I,  I 


And  thoa  art  felse,  I  tell  thee  nlAeriy ; 

For  par  amour  I  loy'd  her  Hat  en  thou.' " 

• 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  friendship  of  the  young 
men — the  chivalric  bond, 

"  Neither  of  as  in  loye  to  hinder  other," — 

so  capable  of  dramatic  expansion,  has  been 
passed  over  by  the  writer  of  this  scene  in 
'  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.*  The  story  is 
followed  by  the  dramatist  in  Arcite  being 
freed ;  but  in  Chaucer  he  returns  to  Thebes, 
and  after  a  long  absence  comes  to  the  court 
of  Theseus  in  disguise.  The  unity  of  time 
is  preserved  in  the  drama,  by  making  him  a 
victor  in  athletic  sports,  and  thus  introduced 
to  the  frivour  of  Theseus  and  the  service  of 
Emilia.  In  Chaucer,  Palamon,  after  seven 
years*  durance, 


M 


By  helping  of  a  friend  brake  his  prison/ 


The  gaoler*s  daughter  is  a  parasitical  growth 
around  the  old  vigorous  tree. 

Palamon  is  fled  to  the  woods.  Arcite  has 
ridden  to  the  fields  to  make  his  May-garland; 
and  his  unhappy  friend,  fearful  of  pursuit, 
hears  him,  unknown,  sing— 

"  May6,  with  all  thy  flowr^  and  thy  green. 
Bight  welcome  be  thou  £gdr6  freshfi  May, 
I  hope  that  I  some  green  here  getten  may." 

The  old  poet  continues,  with  his  inhooitable 
himiour: — 

"  When  that  Arcite  had  roamed  all  his  fill. 
And  sungen  all  the  roundel  lustily. 
Into  a  study  he  fell  suddenly, 
As  do  these  lovers  in  their  quaint^  gears. 
Now  in  the  crop,  and  now  down  in  the  brcres,  J 
Now  up,  now  down,  as  bucket  in  a  welL**  | 

The  loyer  giyes  utterance  to  his  lamentations ; 
his  rival  hears  him,  and  starts  out  of  the 
bushes  with,  ^ False  Ardte,  false  traitor!** 
Arcite  proposes  that  they  should  determine 
their  contention  by  mortal  combat  on  the 
following  day : — 

"  Here  I  will  be  founden  as  a  knight^ 
And  bringen  harness  right  enough  for  thee. 
And  choose  the  best,  and  leave  the  worst  for 

me: 
And  meat  and  drinks  this  night  will  I  bring.'* 
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The  cozTCspoiulmg  scene  in  'The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen '  is  finely  written.  There  is  a  quiet 
strength  about  it  which  exhibits  Toxy  high 
art.  The  structure  of  the  verse,  too,  is  some- 
what different  from  that  of  the  prison  scene 
between  the  friends.  But  still  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  beUeving  that  it  might  be  written 
by  the  author  of  that  previous  scene.  The 
third  scene,  where  Arcite  comes  to  Palamon 
'^  with  meat,  wine,  and  files,*'  is  merely  the 
carrying  out  of  the  action  promised  in  the 
previous  interview.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the 
dramatic  movement.  We  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Spalding  in  his  estimate  of  this  scene— 
that  it  is  not  veiy  characteristic  of  either 
Shakspere  or  Fletcher,  but  that  it  "leans 
towards  Fletcher;  and  one  argument  for 
him  might  be  drawn  from  an  interchange 
of  sarcasms  between  the  kinsmen,  in  which 
they  retort  on  each  other  former  amorous 
adventures:  such  a  dialogue  is  quite  like 
Fletcher^s  men  of  gaiety."  The  combat 
itself  takes  place  in  the  sixth  scene.  The 
passage  in  Chaucer  upon  which  this  scene 
is  founded  possesses  all  his  characteristic 
energy.  The  hard  outline  which  it  presents 
is  in  some  degree  a  natural  consequence  of 
its  force  and  clearness  :-^ 

**  A.nd  in  the  grove,  at  time  and  place  yset. 
This  Arcite  and  this  Palamon  been  met. 
Tho  changen  'gan  the  colour  in  their  &ce ; 
Right  as  the  hunter  in  the  regne  of  Thrace 
That  standeth  at  a  gapp6  with  a  spear. 
When  hunted  is  the  lion  or  the  bear. 
And  heareth  him  come  rushing  in  the  greves. 
And  breaking  both  the  bongh^s  and  the  leaves, 
And  think'th,  'Here  com*th  my  mortal  enemy, 
Withouten  fiill  he  must  be  dead  or  I ; 
For  either  I  must  slay  him  at  the  gap, 
Or  he  must  slay  me,  if  that  me  mishap.' 
So  fsreden  they  in  changing  of  their  hue. 
As  far  as  either  of  them  other  knew. 
There  n'as  no  good  day,  ne  no  saluing. 
But  straight  withouten  wordte  rehearsing, 
Everich  of  them  help  to  armen  other 
As  friendly  as  he  were  his  owen  brother ; 
And  after  that  with  sharps  spearte  strong 
They  foinden  each  at  other  wonder  long." 

It  is  upon  the  "  everich  of  them  help  to 
armen  other?  that  the  dramatist  has  founded 
the  interchange  of  courtesies  between  the 


two  kinsmen.  The  conception  and  execution 
of  this  scene  are  certainly  vezy  graceful; 
but  the  grace  is  earned  somewhat  too  far 
to  be  natural  The  dramatic  situation  is 
finely  imagined;  but  in  the  hands  of  a 
writer  of  the  highest  power  it  might,  we 
think,  have  been  carried  beyond  the  point  of 
elegance,  or  even  of  beauty;  it  might  have 
been  rendered  deeply  paUietic,  upon  the 
principle  that  at  the  moment  of  mortal  con- 
flict the  deep-seated  affection  of  the  two 
young  men  would  have  grappled  with  the 
chimerical  passion  which  each  had  taken  to 
his  heart,  and  would  have  displayed  itself  in 
something  more  eminently  tragic  than  the 
constrained  courtesy  of  the  scene  before  us. 
It  is  this  power  of  dealing  with  high  passions 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  most  wanting  in 
the  scenes  where  passion  is  required.  It  is 
answered,  that  those  scenes  are  written  by 
Fletcher,  and  not  by  Shakspere.  Of  this 
presently.  The  inteiruption  to  the  combat 
by  Theseus  and  his  train ;  the  condemnation 
of  the  rivals  by  the  duke;  the  intercession 
of  Hippolyta  and  Emilia ;  and  the  final  de- 
termination that  the  knights  should  depart, 
and  within  a  month  return  accompanied  by 
other  knights  to  contend  in  bodily  strength 
for  the  fair  prize — ^these  incidents  are  founded 
pretty  closely  upon  Chaucer,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  elder  poet  does  not  make 
Theseus  decree  that  the  vanquished  should 
die  upon  the  block.  The  scene  has  no 
marked  deviation  in  style  from  that  which 
precedes  it. 

The  supposed  interval  of  time  during  the 
absence  of  the  knights  is  filled  up  by  Chaucer 
with  some  of  the  finest  descriptions  which 
can  be  found  amongst  the  numberless  vivid 
pictures  which  his  writings  exhibit.  In  '  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen*  the  whole  of  the  fourth 
act  is  occupied  with  the  progress  of  the  under- 
plot ;  with  the  exception  of  the  second  scene, 
which  commences  with  the  long  and  not 
very  dramatic  soliloquy  of  Emilia  upon  the 
pictures  of  her  two  lovers,  and  is  followed 
by  an  equally  undramatic  description  by  a 
messenger  of  the  arrival  of  the  princes  and 
of  the  qualities  of  their  companions.  This 
description  is  founded  upon  Chaucer.  We 
pass  on  to.  the  fifth  act. 
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Ofaauoer  has  wooderfally  deaeribwl  the 
tamplfls  of  Yemii,  of  Man^  and  of  Diana. 
The  dramatiit  has  followed  liim  in  making 
Arcit«  address  himself  to  Man,  Paismon 
to  Yeiiasy  and  Emilia  to  Diana.  Parts  of 
these  scenes  an  without  all  doubt  the  finest 
passages  of  the  play,  surpassed  by  Tery 
few  things  indeed  within  their  own  poetical 
range.  The  addresses  of  Ardte  to  Mars,  and 
of  Emilia  to  Diana,  possess  a  condensation 
of  thought,  a  strsngUi  of  imagery,  and  a 
majesty  of  language,  almost  unequaUed  by 
the  Tery  highest  masters  of  the  art;  but 
they  as  properly  belong  to  the  epic  as  to 
the  dzamatie  division  of  poetry.  The  inro- 
cation  of  Palamon  to  Venus,  although  less 
sustained  and  less  pleasing,  is  to  our  minds 
more  dramatic:  it  belongs  mere  to  romantic 
poetry.  The  nobler  invocations  are  cast  in 
a  dassioal  mould.  As  this  j^ay  is  not  well 
known  to  all  readers  of  Bhakspere,  we  give 
these  very  remarkable  passages : — 

Are,  Thoa  mighty  one,  that  with  thy  power 

hast  tum'd 
Green  Neptone  into  purple ;  whose  approach 
Comets  prewam;  whose  havoc  in  vast  field 
Unearthed  skulls  proclaim;   whose   breath 

blows  down 
The  teeming  Ceres'  foison ;  who  dost  pluck 
With  hand  aimipotent  from  forth  blue  clouds 
The  mason'd  turrets;  that  both  mak'st  and 

break'st 
The  stony  girths  of  cities ;  me,  thy  pupU, 
Youngest  follower  of  thy  drum,  instruct  this 

day 
With  militaiy  skill,  that  to  thy  laud 
I  may  advance  my  streamer,  and  by  thee 
Be  styled  (he  lord  o'  the  day !  Give  me,  great 

Mais, 
Some  token  of  thy  pleasure  I 

[Here  thty  (Aboite  and  his  KmoHis)  faU 
on  dieir  faces  <u  formerly,  and  there  is 
Iteard  danging  of  armour,  with  a  short 
thunder,  as  the  burst  of  a  battle,  where- 
upon tftey  all  rise,  and  bow  to  the  Altar, 

Oh,  great  corrector  of  enormous  times. 
Shaker  of  o*er-Tank  states,  thou  grand  decider 
Of  dusty  and  old  titles,  that  heaVst  with  blood 
The  earth  when  it  is  sick,  and  cur'st  the  world 
Of  the  plurisy  of  people ;  I  do  take 


Thy  signs  auspiciously,  and  in  thy 

To  my  dengn  march  beidly.    IM  us  go ! 

EmL  Oh,  sacred,  shadowy,  cold,  and  con- 
stant queen, 
Abandoner  of  revels,  mute,  contemplative. 
Sweet,  Solitary,  white  as  chaste,  and  pure 
As  wind-fimn'd  snow,  who  to  thy  female 

knights 
AUow'st  no  more  Uood  tiian  will  make  a 

blush. 
Which  is  their  order's  robe;    I  here,  thy 

priest^ 
Am  humbled  'fore  thine  altar.     Oh,  vouch- 
safe, 
With  that  thy  rare  green  eye,  which  never 

yet 
Beheld  thing  maculate,  look  on  thy  virgin ! 
And,  sacred  silver  mistress,  lend  thine  ear 
(Which  ne'er  heard  scurril  term,  into  whose 

port 
Xe'er  entei'd  wanton  sound)  to  my  petition, 
Sesson'd  with  holy  fear !    This  is  my  last 
Of  vestal  office ;  I  am  bride-habited, 
But  maiden-hearted;  a  husband  I  have  ap- 
pointed, 
But  do  not  know  him ;  out  of  two  I  should 
Choose  one,  and  ptay  for  his  snccese^  but  I 
Am  guiltless  of  election  of  mine  eyes; 
Were  I  to  lose  one,  (they  are  equal  precious,) 
I  Could  doom  neither;  thai  which  perish'd 

should 
Go  to 't  unscntenced :  therefore,  most  modest 

queen. 
He,  of  the  two  pretenders,  that  best  loves  me. 
And  has  the  truest  title  in 't,  let  him 
Take  off  my  wheaten  garland,  or  else  grant 
The  file  and  quality  I  hold,  I  may 
Continue  in  thy  band. 

The  combat  scene  is  not  presented  on  the 
stage.  The  absence  of  it  is  certainly  managed 
with  very  great  skiU.  Emilia  refuses  to  be 
present ;  she  is  alone ;  the  tumult  is  around 
her ;  rumour  upon  rumour  is  brought  to  her ; 
she  attempts  to  analyse  her  own  feelings; 
and  we  must  say  that  she  appears  to  be 
thinking  more  of  herself  than  is  consistent 
with  a  very  high  conception  of  female  ex- 
cellence. Arcite  is  eventually  the  victor. 
Palamon  and  his  friends  appear  on  the  scaf- 
fold, prepared  for  death.  T^en  comes  the 
catastrophe  of  Arctte*s  sudden  calamity  in 
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the  hour  ol  tnumph;  and  thi«  a^aia  is  do- 
BcriptiooL  The  death  of  Arcite  is  told  by 
Ghaaeer  with  gseat  pathos ;  and  the  addraas 
of  the  dying  man  to  Smilia  is  marked  by  a 
troth  and  symplicity  infinitely  tottohing: — 

"  What  is  this  woild  %  yrhai  asken  men  to  havet 
Now  with  his  lore,  now  in  his  eold6  giave — 
Alone— withooten  any  oompany. 
Faiewell,  my  sveet,— Farewell,  mine  Emily  t 
And  soM  take  ae  in  yoar  annte  tway 
For  lore  of  God,  and  heai^eneth  what  I  say. 

I  have  here  with  my  eoiuin  Palamon 
Had  strife  and  nuioour  many  a  day  agone 
For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jealousy ; 
And  Jupiter  to  wis  my  bou16  gie. 
To  speaken  of  a  servant  properly, 
With  alU  circumstances  tru61y. 
That  is  to  say,  truth,  honour,  and  knighthead. 
Wisdom,  hunibless,  estate,  and  high  kindred. 
Freedom,  and  all  that  'longeth  to  that  art, 
So  Jupiter  have  of  my  soul^  part. 
As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  none 
So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon, 
That  serveth  yon,  and  will  do  all  his  life ; 
And  if  that  eher  ye  tkatt  he  a  w\fe, 
FoTfiet  not  Pcda/mcn,  the  gentle  man* 

The  dramatic  poet  falls  short  of  this : — 

"Take£nulia» 
And  with  her  all  the  world's  joy.    Beach  thy 

hand; 
Farewell  I  I  have  told  my  last  hour.    I  was 

false. 
Yet  never  treacherous :  Forgive  me,  cousin ! 
One  kias  from  fair  Bmilia !   T  is  done : 
Take  her.    Idie!" 

In  this  imperfect  analysis  of  'The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen,*  as  oompared  with  the 
*  Palamon  and  Areite  *  of  Ohaucer,  we  hare 
neceuarily  laid  aside  all  those  scenes  which 
belong  to  the  nnder-plot,  namdy,  the  lore  of 
the  gaoler's  daugfa^  for  Palamon,  hor 
agenoy  in  his  escape  firom  prison,  her  sub- 
sequent madness,  and  her  unnatural  and  xe- 
Toltiqg  union  with  one  who  is  her  lover 
under  these  eireumetancea  The  question 
which  we  have  here  to  ejuuniae  is,  whether 
Shakepere  had  any  concern  with  the  author- 
ship of  this  play  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  this  under-plot  was  of  a  natuie  not  to  be 
(XMioeived  by  him,  and  further  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  any  work  with  which  he  was 


conoenied.  Had  he  made  *^  the  friend  "  who 
delivered  C9uuioer*8  Palamon  from  prison  to 
^pear  on  the  stage  as  a  woman,  she  would 
have  been  a  timid,  confiding,  self-denying^ 
spizit-bound  woman,  whieh  character  he  of 
all  men  eould  represent  best;  and  not  a 
cseature  of  mere  sexual  affection.  Assuming 
that  he  wrote  any  part  of  the  play,  we  may 
safely  lay  aside  this  part  as  having  his  par- 
ticipation or  concurrence.  Our  inquiiy  is 
then  reduced  to  narrower  limits.  We  have 
to  ask  what  portion  of  the  original  poem  of 
Chaueer  Shakepere  is  supposed  to  have  dra- 
matised, smd  what  portion  was  the  work  of  a 
coa^utor.  The  sti^e  tiadiUen  was,  that  he 
wrote  the  first  act  The  searching  analysis 
of  Mr.  Spalding  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  wrote  all  that  relates  to  the  main  story  in 
the  first  and  fifth  acts,  and  a  scene  of  the 
third  act ;  amounting  to  little  short  of  half 
the  play.  To  Fletcher  is  assigned  the  re- 
mainder. Mr.  Spalding  says  that  an  atten- 
tive study  of  this  drama  from  beginning  to 
end  ^  would  convince  the  most  sceptical 
mind  that  two  authors  were  concerned  in 
the  work ;  it  would  be  perceived  that  cer- 
tain scenes  are  distinguished  by  certain 
prominent  characters,  while  others  present 
diieient  and  dissimilar  features."  These 
differences,  Mr.  Spalding  has  justly  shown 
in  the  case  of  Fletcher  as  compared  with 
Shak^iere,  are  so  striking,  that  ^  we  are  not 
compelled  to  reason  from  difference  in  degree, 
becsMise  we  ace  sensible  of  a  striking  dis- 
similai^ty  in  kind.  We  observe  ease  and 
doganoe  of  expression  opposed  to  eneigy  and 
quaintness ;  brevity  is  met  by  dilation,  and 
the  obscurity  which  results  from  huny  of 
c(mception  has  Ho  be  compared  with  the 
vagueness  proceeding  from  indistinctness  of 
ideas  ;  lowness,  narrowness,  and  poverty  of 
thought  are  contrasted  with  elevation,  rich- 
ness, and  compreheQsi<Hi :  on  the  one  hand 
is  an  intellect  barely  aetive  enough  to  seek 
the  true  elements  of  the  poetical,  and  on  the 
other  a  mind  which,  seeing  those  finer  rela- 
tions at  a  glance,  darts  off  in  the  wantonness 
of  its  luxuriant  etrength  to  discover  qualities 
with  which  poetry  is  but  ill  fitted  to  deal" 
This  is  strikingly  and  truly  pui.  Yet,  be  it 
observed,  it  has  refeienee  only  to  the  drapery 
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of  the  dramatic  action  and  characterization 
— ^the  condensation  or  expansion  of  the 
thought — ^the  tameness  or  luxuriance  of  the 
imagery — the  equable  flow  or  the  inTolyed 
harmony  of  the  yersification.  The  real  body 
of  a  drama  is  its  action  and  characterization. 
It  is  the  constant  subordination  of  all  the 
ordinary  poetical  excellences  to  the  main 
design,  to  be  carried  on  through  the  agency 
of  different  passions,  temperaments,  and  hu- 
mours, that  constitutes  the  dramatic  art. 
To  judge  of  a  question  of  authorship,  and 
especially  of  such  a  question  with  reference 
to  Shakspere,  we  must  not  only  take  into 
consideration  the  resemblances  in  what  we 
call  style  (we  use  this  for  the  want  of  a  more 
comprehensiye  word),  but  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  action  and  the  deyelopment  of 
the  characters.  Such  inquiries  as  these  are 
not  without  their  instruction,  if  they  lead  us 
by  analysis  and  comparison  to  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  what  constitutes  the  highest 
qualities  of  art.  The  best  copy  of  a  picture 
is  necessarily  inferior  to  the  origin^  ;  but 
we  may  better  learn  the  yalue  of  the  original 
by  a  close  examination  of  the  copy ;— and 
this  is  the  position  which  we  are  about  to 
take  up  in  the  question  of  the  authorship  of 
'The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.*  We  hold  that 
in  parts  it  bears  a  most  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  Shakspere  in  the  qualities  of  de- 
tached thought,  of  expression,  of  yersifica- 
tion ;  and  not  so  with  reference  to  Shakspere's 
early  and  unformed  style,  but  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  later  period.  But  we  hold,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  management  of  the 
subject  is  equally  ufUibe  Shakspere ;  that  the 
poetical  form  of  what  is  attributed  to  him  is 
for  the  most  part  epic,  and  not  dramatic ; 
that  the  action  does  not  disclose  itself,  nor 
the  characters  exhibit  their  own  qualities. 

The  &ct  that,  amongst  the  extraordinary 
multitude  of  plays  produced  in  the  palmy 
half-century  of  the  stage,  a  yery  great  many 
were  composed  upon  tne  principle  of  a 
diyision  of  labour  between  two,  and  some- 
times three  and  eyen  four  writers,  is  too 
satis&ctorily  established  for  us  to  consider 
that  the  difficulties  attending  upon  such  a 
partnership  would  produce  imperfect  and 
fragmentary  performances  where  there  was 


not  the  closest  friendship.  It  is  probable, 
howeyer,  that  the  intimate  social  life  of  the 
poets  of  that  day,  many  of  whom  wete  also 
actors,  led  to  such  a  joint  inyention  of  plot 
and  character  as  would  enable  two  w  more 
to  work  readily  upon  a  defined  plan,  eadi 
bringing  to  the  whole  a  contribution  from 
his  own  peculiar  stores.  The  oidinaiy  mix- 
ture too  of  the  serious  and  comic  poitioas  of 
a  drama  facilitated  such  an  arrangement ; 
and  the  general  introduction  of  an  imder- 
plot,  sometimes  yery  slightly  hung  upon  the 
main  action,  would  still  further  render  the 
union  eyen  of  more  than  two  writers  not  a 
yery  difficult  thing  to  manage.  It  must  be 
considered  also  that  the  dramatists  of  that 
age  were  all,  or  yery  nearly  all,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  stage  business.  As  we  haye 
said,  many  of  them  were  actors ;  and  the 
literary  employment  of  those  who  were  not 
so  was,  if  we  may  use  the  tenn,  so  profes- 
sional, that  it  was  as  necessary  for  them  to 
be  familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  theatre 
as  for  a  lawyer  to  know  by  daUy  habit  the 
rules  of  court.  All  these  circumstances 
made  such  dramatic  partnerships  compara- 
tiyely  easy  to  manage.  But  we  must  not 
cease  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  arrange- 
ments must  always  haye  had  especial  re- 
ference to  the  particular  capacities  and 
excellences  of  the  persons  so  united,  as 
known  by  experience,  or  suggested  by  their 
own  promptings  of  what  they  were  most 
fitted  to  accomplish.  Let  us  apply  these 
considerations  to  the  case  before  us. 

Shakspere  and  Fletcher,  we  will  aasome, 
agree  to  write  a  play  on  the  subject  of 
Chaucer's  tale  of  '  Palamon  and  Aicite.*  It 
is  a  subject  which  Shakspere  in  some  re- 
spects would  haye  rejoiced  in.  It  was 
frmiliar  to  many  of  his  audience  in  the 
writings  of  England's  finest  old  poet.  It 
was  known  to  the  eariy  stage.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  those  romantic  attributes  of 
the  old  legendary  tale  which  appear  to  haye 
seised  upon  his  imagination  at  a  particular 
period  of  his  life,  and  that  not  an  early  one. 
But,  aboye  all,  it  was  a  subject  friU  of  deep 
feeling, — iHiere  oyerwhelming  passions  were 
to  be  brought  into  contact  with  habitual 
affections ;  a  subject,  too,  not  the  less  in- 
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temUag  becMue  it  required  to  be  traftied 
with  gnat  nioety  of  hmdling.  It  may  be 
pvenoMd  thait,  if  such  a  paiinenhip  had 
been  piopoied  by  Fletcher  to  Shalupere 
(the  belief  that  Shakspere  would  hare 
foticited  Fleteher'e  aeuatance  is  not  yery 
probable),  the  younger  poet  would  hare 
odbred  to  the  great  maater  of  dramatie  ao- 
tioD^  to  the  profound  anatomist  of  character, 
to  him  who  knew  best  how  to  giro  to  the 
deepest  and  most  complicated  emotions  their 
full  and  ai^KTopriate  language— his  own 
proper  task  of  exhibiting  the  deep  friend- 
ship, the  impassioned  riyalry,  the  terrible 
hatied,  and  the  final  reconciliation  of  the 
two  heroes  of  the  tale.  The  less  practised 
poet  might  haye  contented  himself  with  the 
accessory  scenes,  those  of  the  introduction 
and  of  the  under-plot.  Now,  according  to  the 
just  belief  which  has  been  raised  upon  the 
dissimilarities  of  style,  Fletcher  has  not  only 
taken  the  under-plot,  but  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  scenes  that  demanded  the  greatest 
amount  of  dramatic  power,  the  exhibition  of 
profound  emotion  in  connection  with  nice 
distinction  of  character.  It  was  not  the 
poetical  facul^  alone  that  was  here  wanting, 
— that  power  which  Fletcher  possessed  of 
expressing  somewhat  ordinary  thoughts  in 
equable  and  well-rounded  yerse,  producing 
agreeable  sensations,  but  rarely  rising  into 
the  sublime  or  the  pathetic,  and  neyer  laying 
bare  those  hidden  things  in  the  nature  of 
man  which  lie  too  deep  for  eyery-day  philo- 
sophy, but  when  reyealed  become  truths  that 
require  no  demonstration.  Shakspere,  on 
the  contrary,  according  to  the  same  just 
belief  as  to  the  internal  eyidence  of  style, 
takes  those  parts  which  require  the  least 
dramatic  power, — ^the  descriptiye  and  di- 
dactic parts  ;  those  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
are  of  an  epic  character,  containing,  like  a 
poem  properly  epic,  set  and  solemn  speeches, 
elaborate  narration,  majestic  inyocations  to 
the  prssiding  deities.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  high  exceUence  of  these  por- 
tions of  the  work.  But  is  such  a  diyision  of 
labour  the  natural  one  between  Shakspere 
and  Fletcher?  If  it  be  said  that  Shakspere 
left  portions  of  a  posthumous  play  which 
Fletcher  finished,  we  haye  the  same  objec- 


tion differently  applied.  The  internal  eyi- 
dence of  style  would  lead  us  to  assign  the 
first  and  last  acts  to  Shakspere.  The  course 
of  the  action  would  of  necessity  adhere  pretty 
closely  to  the  tale  of  Chaucer ;  and  thus  the 
beginning  and  the  end  might  haye  been 
written  without  any  yery  strict  reference  to 
what  was  to  come  between,  proyided  the 
subject  were  in  the  hands  of  an  author  who 
would  look  at  the  completeness  of  the  nar- 
ratiye  as  the  main  thing  to  be  worked  out. 
Shakspere  might  haye  made  the  preliminary 
scenes  as  full  as  we  find  them  in  ^  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen  ;*  but  when  we  look  at  the 
conciseness  with  which  Chaucer  giyes  the 
same  scenes,  and  hurries  on  to  the  more 
dramatic  parts  of  the  subject,  we  do 
not  yexy  readily  belieye  that  Shakspere 
would  haye  taken  the  opposite  course.  Skil- 
ful as  he  is  in  the  introduction  of  his  subjects, 
in  the  preparation  with  which  he  brings  the 
mind  into  the  proper  state  for  comprehending 
and  feeling  the  higher  interests  which  are  to 
be  deyeloped,  he  comes,  in  almost  eyezy  case, 
with  that  decision  which  is  a  quality  of  the 
highest  genius,  to  grapple  with  the  passions 
and  characters  of  the  agents  who  are  to  work 
out  the  eyents ;  and  when  he  has  done  this, 
and  has  our  imaginations  completely  sub- 
dued to  his  power,  he  delays  or  precipitates 
the  catastrophe,— sometimes  lingering  in 
some  scene  of  gentleness  or  repose  to  restore 
the  balance  of  feeling,  and  to  keep  the  tragic 
within  the  limits  of  pleasurable  emotion, — 
and  sometimes  clearing  away  by  a  sudden 
moyement  all  the  inyolutions  of  the  plot, 
shedding  his  sunlight  on  all  the  darknesses 
of  character,  and  yet  making  this  unexpected 
denouement  the  only  one  compatible  with 
truth  and  nature.  It  was  out  of  Shakspere*s 
own  power,  we  belieye^  because  incompatible 
with  those  principles  of  art  which  were  to 
him  as  an  unerring  instinct,  to  produce  the 
last  scenes  of  a  play  before  he  had  worked 
out  the  characterisation  which  would  essen- 
tially determine  the  details  of  the  eyent. 
The  theory  that  Shakspere  left  a  portion  of 
<  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,*  which,  after  his 
death,  was  completed  by  Fletcher,  is  one 
which,  upon  a  mature  consideration  of  the 
subject,    we    are    constrained    to    r^ect. 
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although  it  has  often  preeented  itself  to  tm 
as  the  most  plausible  of  ihe  theories  wkidi 
would  neeesaarilj  associate  themselTSS  with 
the  belief  that  Shakspere  had  written  a  eon- 
sidersble  portion  of  ibis  play. 

In  his  'Specimens  of  Bngliah  JOnonatie 
Poets,*  Charles  Lamb  selects  fimn  'The  Two 
Koble  Kinsmen*  nearly  «ll  the  first  scene  of 
the  first  act,  part  of  the  scene  between  Bmiiia 
and  Hippolyta  in  the  same  act,  and  the  dia- 
logue between  Falamon  and  Arcite,  before 
Emilia  comes  into  the  garden,  in  Act  11. 
The  latter  eeene  he  says ''  bean  indubitable 
marks  of  Fletcher :  the  two  which  precede 
it  giTO  strong  countenance  to  the  tndition 
that  Shakspeie  had  a  hand  in  this  play." 
These  and  other  passages,  he  adds,  ^  have  a 
luxuriance  in  them  which  strongly  reaembles 
Shakspere's  manner  in  tkose  pofia  cf  his  pk^ 
where,  the  progrees  of  the  intereet  heifuf  eub- 
ordinate,  the  poet  wta  at  leieure  for  deeerip- 
turn,"  Upon  a  principle,  then,  of  ananged 
co-operation  with  Fletcher,  Bhakspere  had 
produced  only  those  parts  of  'The  Two 
Koble  Kinsmen*  in  which  the  interest  is 
subordinate,  and  which  eheuld  resemble  his 
manner  when  he  was  at  leisure  for  descrip- 
tion. This  is  the  main  point  which,  with 
every  deference  for  the  opinion,  fofuided 
upon  a  comparison  of  style,  that  ffliakspere 
was  associated  in  this  play  with  Fletcher, 
we  Tenture  to  urge  as  eTidenoethat  ought 
to  be  impartially  taken  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  Shakspere  was  not  concerned  in 
it  at  all.  Our  own  judgment,  as  far  as  the 
question  of  style  is  concerned,  very  neariy 
coincides  with  that  of  the  author  of  the  in- 
genious ''Letter*  to  which  we  hate  several 
times  referred  ;  but,  on  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  question,  we  are  inolnied 
to  a  belief  that  Shalapere  did  not  participate 
in  the  auth<nnhip.  We  do  not,  on  tiie  other 
hand,  go  along  with  Tieck,  who,  with  some- 
what of  an  excess  of  that  boldness  with 
which  his  countrymen  pronounce  opinions 
upon  the  niceties  of  style  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, wnyB  of  this  play,  "  I  haye  neyer  been 
able  to  convince  niyself  that  a  single  Terse 
has  been  written  by  Shakspere.  The  man- 
ner, the  language,  the  versifica^on  is  as 
thoroughly  Fletcher  as  any  other   of  his 


ineoes.  If  Bhidnpeie  had  the  csfiriBlity^  of 
altering  his  langoage  eo  vaneudy  aa  ve 
here  ase,  yet  be  nowhere  prnssnts  SKaggeaa- 
tions  of  thought  and  feeling  in  softaad  flov- 
mg  speeehes,  wiufili  is  the  ^dnkraetedstie  of 
Fletcher.***  This  is  to  nwufcakeilie  yieataMa 
at  issue.  Nobody  has  aver  sappoaad  that 
Sliakspere  wrote  1^  parts  that  are  oomaMBly 
aesigaed  to  Fletdur ;  and  thersliMie  aobedj 
accused  him  of  patting  exaggemtedthoughts 
in  soft  and  flowing  speeohas.  If  TJaok,  how- 
enrer,  eonsidens  the  aceaes  of  the  fiiatact^  to 
which  he  distinctly  allades,  to  be  in  Fletcher's 
nataml  and  habitual  manner,  he  maintainaa 
theory  irinch  in  our  opinion  ia  mora  un- 
tenable than  any  whidi  has  been  profHiaad 
upon  the  questmen.  Steetans  holds  that  tke 
play  is  for  tiie  most  part  a  studied  inai- 
tation  of  Shakspere  by  Fletefaer.  But^if^ 
has  imitated  style,  he  has  also  imitated 
character;  and  that  most  weakly.  The 
gaoler's  daughter  is  a  most  dihited  cof^  of 
Ophelia ;  the  Sohoohimster,  of  BoloieraeB  ; 
the  downs,  with  their  mnmaiexy,  of  tike 
^Tude  mechanicals'*  of  'A  Miikumfi^ 
Kight*s  Dream.'  This  very  eunettaatanoe,  bj 
the  way,  is  evidenee  that  there  was  no  dia- 
tinct  concert  between  Shakspere  andFletcher 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  subjast  should 
be  trsated.  We  agiae  with  Lamii,  that 
Fletcher,  with  all  his  facility,  could  not  hare 
so  readily  gcme  out  of  his  habitual 
to  produce  an  imitation  of  Shakspara*s 
densed  and  inrdred  style.  Hefireqnently 
copies  Shakspere  in  sli^t  losemhlaneea  of 
thought^  but  the  manner  is  always  essentially 
different.  These  scenes  in '  The  Two  Kodble 
Kinsmen  *  are  not  in  Fletcher*«  maaQcr ;  it 
was  not  very  probable,  cTen  if  he  had  the 
power,  that  he  would  write  them  in  imita- 
tion of  8hakq>ere.  We  bdieye  that  Shak- 
spere did  not  write  them  himaeif.  We  are 
bound,  tiierefore,  to  produce  a  theory  lAoA 
may  attempt,  howover  impetfectly,  to  re- 
concile these  difieulties ;  and  we  do  ee  with 
a  due  sense  of  the  doubts  which  mnst  alwii^ 
surround  such  questions,  and  which  in  thU 
case  are  not  likely  to  be  obviated  by  any 
suggestion  of  our  own,  which  can  pretend  to 

*  *  AIt-Exifl(liaches  Theater*    oder  Supplanento  tojn 
Shakspere.' 
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little  fadyond  the  ehMiKtflr  4if  %  men  eon* 
jeeture,  not  kumedlj  adopted,  but  eefteanJj 
{NR^Miinded  vitkottt  any  gieat  confidenoe  ia 
it»  Tftliditf  . 

We  iudd,  tbeo,  that  Eletdier,  for  the  meat 
pairt^  viote  the  aeeaes  which  the  beat  critical 
opinioxie.ceBaur  in  atiiibutiiig  to  him-:  ire 
hold,  aleo^  that  he  had  a  eoa<yutor  who  pi»- 
duoed  for  the  BM»t  part  the  soenes  attributed 
by  the  eame  authorities  to  Shakipere :  but 
we  hold,  farther,  that  thu  oea^jutor  was  nU 
Bhakspere  himself 

Coleridge  has  thrown  out  a  suggestion 
that  paita  of  'The  Two  l^oUe  Krosmen' 
might  have  been  written  by  Jenson.  He 
was  porobably  Isd  into  this  epinion  by  the 
rlaiwioa]  tone  which  ocoasaoaally  preYails, 
especially  in  the  first  eoeae,  and  in  the  in- 
TocatioDs  of  the  fifth  act^  The  addsess  to 
Diaafta, — 

"Ohy    ■ecrad,   shadowy,   cold,   and    constant 


Abaadoner  of  reTels,  mute,  eontcmplatife, 
Sweety  solitaiy,  white  as  chute,  and  piie 
As  windfffcnn'd  saow,**-^ 

at  once  reminds  us  of 

« 

**  Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair :" 

more  perhaps  fnmi  the  associations  of  the 
subj  ect  than  from  Joneon's  maif^ner  of  treat- 
ing it.  But  Coleridge  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  main  presunxption  for  Shakepere^s  shave 
in  this  play  rests  upon  the  oonstmctiQn  of 
I  the  blank  vene.  He  holds  that  constzuction 
to  be  •  evidence  either  of  an  intentional  imi- 
tation of  Bhakspere,  or  of  his  own  proper 
hand.  He  then  aigues,  from  the  assump- 
tion that  Fletoher  was  ih»  imitator,  that 
there  was  an  improbability  that  he  would 
haye  been  conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  his 
own  Tcrsification,  which  Col«idge  calls  *'  too 
poematic  minus-dramatic."  The  improba- 
bility, then,  that  Fletcher  imitated  Bhak- 
spere in  portions  of  the  play,  writing  other 
portions  in  his  own  proper  language  and 
versification,  throws  the  critic  back  upon 
the  other  conjecture,  that  Shakspere^s  own 
band  is  to  be  found  in  it  But  then  again 
he  si^s,  '*  The  harshness  of  many  of  these 
very  passages,  a  harshness  unrelieved  by 
any  lyrical  inter-breathings,  and  still  more 


the  want  of  profimdti^  in  the  thoughts, 
keep  me  from  an  absolute  decision.'*  We 
rtate  these  opinions  of  Coleridge  with  xefef^ 
enoe  to  what  we  must  briefly  call  the  style 
of  ihe  diffisreat  parts,  to  show  that  any 
decisioii  of  ifae  question  founded  mainly 
upon  the  style  is  not  to  be  considered  cer- 
tain even  within  its  own  proper  limits.  We 
have  rested  our  doubts  principally  upon 
another  foundation  ;  but,  taken  together, 
^bud  two  modes  of  viewing  the  question, 
whether  as  to  style  or  dramatic  structure, 
require  that  we  should  look  out  for  another 
partner  than  Bhakspere  in  producing  this 
woriE  in  allianoe  with  Fletdbier.  Coleridge 
appears  to  have  thought  the  same  when  he 
threw  out  the  name  of  Jonson  ;  but  we  can- 
not conceive  that,  if  he  had  pursued  this 
inquiry  analytically,  he  would  have  abided 
by  this  conjecture.  Jonson's  proper  versifi- 
cation ia  more  different  from  Shakspere's 
than  perhaps  that  of  any  other  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  we  doubt  if  his  mind  was 
plastic  enough,  or  his  temper  humble  enough, 
to  allow  him  to  become  the  imitator  of  any 
man.  We  request  our  readers  to  compare 
the  following  invocation  by  Jonson,  from 
'Cynthia*s  Revels,*  with  the  invocation  to 
Mars  in  the  fiflh  act  of  *  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen;*  and  we  think  they  will  agree 
that  the  versification  of  Jonson,  in  a  form 
in  which  both  the  specimens  are  imdramatic, 
is  essentially  different : — 

"  Phcebus  Apollo,  if,  with  ancient  rites, 
And  due  devotions,  I  have  ever  hung 
Elabonte  peHins  on  thy  golden  shrine, 
Or  song  thy  triumphs  in  a  lofty  stmin, 
Fit  for  a  theatre  of  gods  to  hear ; 
And  thou,  the  other  son  of  mighty  Jove, 
Cyllenian  Mercury,  sweet  Maia's  jvj. 
If  in  the  busy  tomults  of  the  mind 
My  path  thou  ever  haat  illumined, 
For  which  thine  altars  I  have  ofl  perfum'd. 
And    deek'd   thy  statues    with   disoolour^d 

flowers : 
Now  thrive  invention  in  this  glorious  eonrt. 
That  not  of  bounty  only,  but  of  right, 
Cynthia  may  grace,  and  give  it  life  by  sight.** 

Here  is  no  variety  of  pause ;  the  couplet 
with  which  the  speedi  concludes  is  not  dil- 
fennt  ^m  the  pairs  of  blank-averse  which 
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hare  gone  before,  except  in  the  rhyming  of 
the  tenth  ByUables.  Bnt  there  is  another 
writer  of  that  period  who  might  have  been 
asfociated  with  Fletcher  in  the  production 
of  a  drama,  and  did  participate  in  such  stage 
partnerships :  who,  from  some  limited  re- 
semblances to  Shakqpere  that  we  shall  pre- 
sently notice,  might  without  any  improba* 
Ulity  be  supposed  to  have  written  those 
portions  of  ^  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen'  which 
are  decidedly  and  estentialltf  different  from 
the  style  of  Fletcher.  We  select,  though 
probably  not  the  best  selection  we  could 
make,  a  passage  of  the  same  general  cha- 
racter as  the  inyocations  so  often  mentioned, 
and  which  may  be  compared  also  with  Jon- 
son's  address  to  Apollo.  It  is  an  invocation 
to  Behemoth : — 

"  Terror  of  darkness !  oh  thou  king  of  flames  ! 
That  with  thy  music-footed  horse  dost  strike 
The  clear  light  out  of  crystal,  on  dark  earth, 
And  hurVst  instructive  fire  about  the  world. 
Wake,   wake,    the   drowsy   and   enchanted 

night. 
That  sleeps  with  dead  eyes  in  this  heavy 

riddle : 
Oh,  thott  great  prinoe  of  shades,  where  never 

sun 
Sticks  his  &r-darted  beams,  whose  eyes  arc 

made 
To  iBhlne  in  darkness,  and  see  ever  best 
Where  men  are  blindest !  open  now  the  heart 
Of  thy  abashed  oracle,  that  for  fear 
Of  some  ill  it  includes  would  fain  lie  hid. 
And  rise  thou  with  it  in  thy  greater  light" 

The  writer  of  this  invocation,  which  we 
select  from  the  tragedy  of  *  Bossy  B'Ambois,* 
is  George  Chapman. 

Webster,  in  his  dedication  to  'Vittoria 
Oorombona,'  speaks  of  ^  that  fall  and  height- 
ened style  of  Master  CSiapman,"  in  the  same 
sentence  with  ^the  laboured  and  under- 
standing works  of  Master  Jonson.*'  It  is 
in  the  "full  and  heightened  style*'  that  we 
shall  seek  resemblances  to  parts  of  'The 
Two  Koble  Kinsmen,'  rather  than  in  the 
"laboured  and  understanding  works."  We 
are  supported  in  this  inquiry  by  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  yet  most  sen- 
sible of  modem  critics,  Charles  Lamb : — 
'^  Of  all  the  English  play-writers.  Chapman 


perhaps  approaches  neax«st  to  Shakspeare 
in  the  descriptive  and  didactic^  in  passages 
which  are  less  purely  dramatic.    Diamatic 
imitation  was  not  his  talent.    He  could  not 
go  out  of  himself  as  Shakspeare  could  shift 
at  pleasure,  to  infonn  and  animate  other 
existences,  but  in  himself  he  had  an  eye  to 
perceive  and  a  soul  to  embrace  all  forms. 
He  would  have  made  a  great  epic  poet,  if, 
indeed,  he  has  not  abundantly  shown  him- 
self to  be  one ;  for  his  *  Homer'  is  not  so 
properly  a   translation   as   the   stories  of 
Achilles    and   Ulysses    re-written."      Our 
theory  is,  that  the  passages  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  Shakspere  as  a  partner  in  the 
work  of  *The   Two   Noble  Kinsmen'  are 
essentially  ^  descriptive  and  didactic  ;*'  that 
to  write  tiiese  passages  it  was  not  necessary 
that  the  poet  should  be  able  to  "  go  out  of 
himself ;"  that  they,  for  the  most  part,  might 
enter  into  the  composition  of  a  great  epic 
poem ;  that  the  writer  of  these  passages  was 
master,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  8hak- 
spere's  style,  especially  in  its  concisenesB 
and  its  solemnity,  although  he  was  ill  fitted 
to  grapple  with  its  more  dramatic  qualities 
of  rapidity  or  abruptness ;  that  also,  unlike 
most  of  the  writers  of  his  day,  who  sought 
only  to  please,  he  indulged  in  the  same  dis- 
position as  Shakspere,  to  yield  to  the  pre- 
vailing reflection  which  the  dxcomstances 
of  the  scene  were  calculated  to  elicit ;  and, 
lastly,  that  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Ghreek  poets  fitted  him  to  deal  more 
especially  with  those  parts  of  the  tale  of 
'  Palamon  and  Arcite '  in  which  Chaucer,  in 
common  with  all  the  middle-age  poets,  built 
a  tale  of  chivalry  upon  a  classical  founda- 
tion.   We  can  understand  such  a  division  of 
labour  between  Fletcher  and  Chapman,  as 
that  Fletcher  should  take  the  romantic  parts 
of  the  story,  as  the  knight-errantry,  the 
love,  the   rivalry,  the  decision  by  bodily 
prowess, — and  that  Chapman  should    deal 
with  Theseus  and  the  Amaaons,  the  lament 
of  the  three  Queens,  (which  subject  was 
familiar   to   him   in  'The  Seven   against 
Thebes '  of  the  Greek  drama,)  and  the  my- 
thology which  Chaucer  had  so  elaborately 
sketched  as   the  machinery  of  his    great 
story. 
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Lord  Byron  wmiewhere  sajs,  fpeaking  of 
his  own  play  of  '  Saidanapalufl,'  ^I  look 
upon  Shakspere  to  be  the  wont  of  models, 
though  the  most  extraordinaiy  of  writers." 
We  think,  if  Shakspere  be  the  worst  of 
models,  it  is  beoentm  he  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary of  writers.  His  prodigious  depth  of 
thought,  his  unbounded  range  of  imagery, 
his  intense  truth  of  characterization,  are  not 
to  be  imitated.  The  other  qualities  which 
remain  as  a  model  lie  beneath  the  surface. 
Imitate,  if  it  be  possible,  the  structure  of 
his  verse ;  the  thought  voA  the  imagery  are 
wanting,  and  the  mere  Tersification  is  a  life- 
less mass.  Dryden  says,  in  his  preface  to 
*A11  for  Lore,'  "In  my  style  I  hare  pro- 
fessed to  imitate  the  diyine  Shakspeare." 
Open  the  play  at  any  part,  and  see  if  the 
imitation  has  produced  a  resemblance.  Rowe 
tells  us  that '  Jane  Shore  *  is  an  imitation  of 
Shakspere.  It  is  a  painted  daub  of  the 
print-shops  imitating  the  colouring  of  Titian. 
Otway  pieced  'Romeo  and  Juliet*  into  his 
'  Gains  Marius,*  where  the  necessity  for  imi- 
tation was  actually  forced  upon  him,  in 
making  a  cento  of  Shakspere's  lines  and  his 
own ;  and  yet  the  last  speech  of  the  Romeo 
of  Otway*s  tragedy  substitutes  these  three 
lines-  in  the  place  of  ''Thus  with  a  kiss  I 
die  :"— 

"This  world's  gross  air  grows  burthensome 
already.  , 

I  am  all  a  god ;  sach  heavenly  joys  transport 
me. 

That  mortal  sense  grows  sick,  and  bints  with 
lasting." 

We  mention  these  things  to  show  that  men 
of  Tory  high  talent  hare  not  been  able  to 
grapple  with  8hakspere*s  style  in  the  way 
of  imitation.  A  poet,  and  especially  a  con- 
temporary poet,  might  hare  formed  his  own 
style,  in  some  degree,  upon  Shakspere  ;  not 
only  by  the  constent  contemplation  of  his 
peculiar  excellences,  but  through  the  general 
character  that  a  man  of  the  very  highest 
genius  impresses  unconsciously  upon  the 
ftggir^egikte  poetry  of  his  age.  This  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  the  case  with  Chapman. 
He  was  not  an  imitator  of  Shakspere  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  he  could  not 


imitate  him  in  his  scenes  of  passion,  because 
he  could  not  "shift  at  pleasure,  to  inform 
and  animate  other  existences."  But,  in  a 
limited  range,  he  approached  Shakspere, 
because  he  had  the  same  earnestness,  the 
same  command  of  striking  combinations  of 
language,  a  rhythm  in  which  harmony  is 
blended  with  strength,  a  power  of  painting 
scenes  by  vivid  description,  a  tendency  to 
reflect  and  philosophize.  All  this  Shakspere 
had,  but  he  had  a  great  deal  more.  Is  that 
more  displayed  in  the  scenes  of  'The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen'  which  have  been  attributed 
to  him  ?  or,  not  being  present,  had  Chapman 
the  power  of  producing  these  scenes  out  of 
his  own  resources  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
we  certainly  cannot  pretend  to  answer  satis- 
factorily :  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  compare 
a  few  peculiarities  in  the  first  and  last  acts 
of  '  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen'  with  passages 
that  offer  themselves  in  those  of  Chapman's 
works  with  which  we  have  an  acquaintance. 
We  will  begin  with  a  quality  which  is 
remarkable  enough  in  passages  of  '  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen'  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  written  by  Fleteher — ^we  mean  the 
presence  of  general  truths  and  reflections, 
propounded  always  with  energy,  sometimes 
with  solemnity,  not  dragged  in  as  a  moral 
at  the  end  of  a  fable,  but  arising  spon- 
teneously  out  of  the  habit  of  the  author's 
mind.  Coleridge  doubto  the  profundUy  of 
these  thoughts — and  we  think  he  is  right. 
We  will  select  a  few  of  such  passages  from 
'The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen;'  and  pas- 
sages of  a  similar  nature,  taken  somewhat 
hastily  from  three  or  four  of  Chapman's 
plays : — 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

"We  come   unseasonably;  but  when   oould 
Grief 
Cull  forth,  as  unpang'd  Judgment  can,  fitt'st 

time 
For  beat  solicitation  r* 

"  Oh,  you  heav*nly  charmen, 
What  things  you  make  of  us  !    For  what  we 

lack 
We  laugh,  for  what  we  have  are  sorry ;  still 
Are  children  in  some  kind." 
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**  Lei  th'  event! 
Thftt  nflTer-ening  orbitmtor,  teU  us 
When  ve  know  ftll  ounelrea;  and  let  ng 

follow 
The  becking  of  our  chance  !" 

Chafuav. 

^  Sin  is  a  cowwd,  madam,  and  inanlts 
Bat  on  onr  weakiwa,  in  his  trnest  yalonr; 
And  BO  our  ignorance  timea  na»  that  we  let 
Hifl  abadowB  fright  ua."        ^tiasy  lyAnihoiU, 

"0  the  good  Ood  of  Oods, 
How  blind  la  pride !  what  eagles  we  are  still 
In  matters  that  belong  to  other  men  ! 
What  beetles  in  onr  own  ! "  AU  Fools. 

"  0 1  the  strange  difference  'twixt  us  and  the 
stars! 
They  work  with  inclinations  strong  and  fatal, 
And  nothing  know :  and  we  know  all  their 

working. 
And  nought  can  do  or  nothing  can  prevent." 

Byron*B  Tragedy, 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of 
this  kind ;  and  it  would  not  be  nccniisry 
for  our  purpose  to  seleet  passages  that  an 
very  closely  parallel.  We  only  desire  to 
dnow  that  Chapman  is  a  reflective  poet ;  and 
that  in  this  respect  the  tone  of  thought  that 
may  be  found  in  the  first  and  last  acfcs  of 
'The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen*  is  not  inoom* 
patible  with  his  habits  of  composition. 

We  have  already  selected  an  invocation 
by  Chapman,  with  the  intent  of  showing 
that  his  style  in  this  detached  and  complete 
form  of  poetry  approaches  much  more  closely 
to  the  invocations  in  '  The  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men* than  the  style  of  Jonson.  Chapman 
appears  to  us  to  delight  in  this  species  of 
oratorical  verse,  requiring  great  condensation 
and  majesty  of  expression,  and  demanding 
the  nicest  adjuBtment  of  a  calm  and  stately 
rhythm.  He  derived,  perhaps,  this  love  of 
invocation,  as  well  as  the  power  of  intro- 
ducing such  passages  successfully  in  his 
dramas,  from  his  familiarity  with  Homer ; 
and  thus  for  the  same  reason  his  plays  have 
more  of  the  stately  form  of  the  epic  dialogue 
than  the  passionate  rapidity  of  the  true 
drama.  We  will  select  one  invocation  from 
Chapman's  translation  of  the '  Iliad,'  that  of 


Agamanmon's  pmyer  in  the  thnrd  book,  to 
show  the  seuDoes  at  least  which  wen  opoi 
to  the  wtiter  of  the  invocations  in  tke  fifth 
act  of  'The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,'  finr  ez- 
ampiles  of  condensation  of  tiionght,  majesty 
of  diotion,  and  f eUcsty  of  ^ithet : — 

"  0  Jove,  that  Ida  doth  protect,  and  hast  the 

titles  won, 
Host  glorious,  most  invincible ;  and  lAioa  all> 

seeing  sun; 
AlUiearing,  all-ieeomforting ;  floeds,  eartii, 

and  powen  beneath ! 
That  all  the  perjuries  of  men  rhsHJina  even 

after  dsatk; 
Be  wttnesssi^  aiKl  see  psfflMaaod,  the  hearty 

vows  we  make." 

These  inyocations  in  his  'Homer*  have  the 
necessary  condensation  of  the  original.  In 
his  own  inventions  in  the  same  kind  he  is 
naturally  more  diffuse ;  but  his  difittseness 
is  i^ot  the  diffuseneas  of  Fletcher.  Take  one 
example : — 

"  Now  all  ye  peaceful  regents  of  the  night. 
Silently-gliding  exhalation^ 
Languishing  winds,  and  munnuring  &11  of 

waters, 
Sadness  of  heart,  and  ominous  secureneas. 
Enchantments,  dead  sleeps,  all  the  friends  of 

rest, 
That  ever  wrought  upon  the  life  of  man, 
Extend   your   utmost   strengths;  and    this 

charm'd  hour 
Fix  like  the  centre;  make  the  violent  wheels 
Of  Time   and    Fortune    stand;  and    great 

existence. 
The  maker's  treasuiy,  now  not  seem  to  be." 

The  time  is  past  when  it  may  be  necessary 
to  prove  that  Chapman  was  a  real  poet. 
There  are  passages  in  his  plays  which,  show 
that  he  was  capable  not  only  of  giving 
interest  to  forced  situations  and  extravagant 
characters  by  his  all-informing  energy,  but 
of  pouring  out  the  sweetest  spirit  of  beauty 
in  the  most  unexpected  places.  Take  the 
following  four  lines  as  on  example : — 

"  Here 's  nought  but  whispering  with  ua :  like 
a  calm 
Before  a  tempest,  wJun  the  mkni  air 
Lof^  her  eoft  ear  doee  to  the  earih  to  haarketi 
For  that  she  fean  steals  on  to  ravish  her." 
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Was  erer  petsonificfttion  mora  oxquintely 
beamifult  The  miter  of  thoM  lixies,  with 
his  wondrous  ^cility,  was  equal  to  anything 
that  did  not  demand  the  very  highest 
qualities  for  the  drama ;  and  those  qualities 
we  do  not  think  axe  manifest  in  the  first  and 


laet  acts  of  'The Two  Noble  Kinsmen,'  rich 
as  these  are  in  exoeUences  within  the  range 
of  such  a  writer  as  Chapman,  egpeciaUy  when 
his  exuiercmt  genius  wot  under  the  necessary 
restraint  of  othcferaiion  with  tmether  writer. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THB  BIBTH  OF  MERLIN. 


Tbi  first  known  edition  of  this  play  was 
published  in  1662,  under  the  following  title: 
— '  The  Birth  of  Merlin :  or,  the  Ghilde  hath 
found  his  Father:  as  it  hath  been  seyeral 
times  Acted  with  great  Applause.  Written 
by  William  Shakespear  and  William  Rowley.* 
Of  this  yery  doubtful  external  eyidence  two 
of  the  modem  German  critics  haye  applied 
themselyes  to  proye  the  correctness.  Horn 
has  written  a  criticism  of  fourteen  pages 
upon  'The  Birth  of  Merlin,'  which  he  de- 
cides to  be  chiefly  Shakspere's,  possessing  a 
high  degree  of  poetical  merit  with  much 
deep-thoughted  characterization.  Tieckhas 
no  doubt  of  the  extent  of  the  assistance  that 
Shakspere  gaye  in  producing  this  play: — 
^^  This  piece  is  a  new  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinary riches  of  the  period,  in  which  such 
a  work  was  unnoticed  among  the  mass  of 
intellectual  and  characteristic  dramas.  The 
modem  English,  whose  weak  side  is  poetical 
criticism,  haye  left  it  almost  to  accident 
what  shall  be  ^^ain  reyiyed ;  and  we  seldom 
see,  since  Dodsley,  who  proceeded  somewhat 
more  careftilly,  any  reason  why  one  piece  is 
selected  and  others  rejected."  He  adds, 
**  None  of  Rowley's  other  works  are  eqiud  to 
this.  What  part  has  Shakspere  in  it  ? — has 
he  taken  a  part  7 — ^what  induced  him  to  do 
so  7^-can  only  be  imperfectly  answered,  and 
by  supposition.  Why  should  not  Shakspere 
for  once  haye  written  for  mioiher  theatre 
than  his  own  f  Why  should  he  not,  when 
the  custom  was  so  common,  haye  written  in 
oompanienship  with  another  thou^  less 
powerful  poetr*     ULici  takes  a  different^ 


and,  we  think,  a  much  juster  yiew.  The 
play,  he  holds,  must  haye  been  produced  late 
in  Shakspere's  life.  If  he  had  written  in  it 
at  all,  he  would  haye  put  out  his  matured 
strength.  All  the  essentials, — plan,  compo- 
sition, and  character, — belong  to  Rowley. 
Peculiarities  of  style  and  remarkable  turns 
of  thought  are  not  sufficient  to  furnish 
eyidence  of  authorship,  for  they  axe  common 
to  other  contemporary  poets.  It  is  not  yezy 
easy  to  traoe  the  exact  progress  of  William 
Rowley.  He  was  an  actor  in  the  company 
of  which  Shakspere  was  a  proprietor.  We 
find  his  name  in  a  document  of  1616,  and 
again  in  1625.  The  same  bookseller  that 
puUished  'The  Birth  of  Merlin'  associated 
his  name  with  other  writers  of  eminence 
besides  Shakspere.  He  is  spoken  of  by 
Langbaine  as  ''  an  author  that  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  I. ;"  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  may  be  considered  as  a 
successful  writer  in  the  middle  period  of 
James  I.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that  he 
could  have  been  associated  with  Shakspere 
in  writing  a  play  until  after  Shakspere  had 
quitted  the  stage ;  and  we  must  therefore 
bear  in  mind  that  Rowley's  supposed  associate 
was  at  that  period  the  author  of  *  Othello ' 
and  < Lear,'  of '  Twelfth  Night'  and  <  As  Ton 
Like  It' 

A  few  years  after  the  accession  of  James  I. 
the  fondness  of  the  eourt  for  theatrical 
entertainments,  and  the  sumptuousness  of 
the  masks  that  were  got  up  for  its  special 
delight,  appear  to  haye  produced  a  natural 
influence  upon  the  public  stage  in  rendering 
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some  of  the  pieces  performed  more  dependent 
upon  scenery  and  dreesee  and  prooeBiions 
than  in  the  later  yean  of  Elizabeth.  The 
'Birth  of  Merlin*  belongs  to  the  dass  of 
show-plays;  and  the  elaboration  of  that 
portion  which  is  addressed  merely  to  the  eye 
has  imparted  a  character  to  those  scenes  in 
which  the  imagination  is  addressed  through 
the  dialogue.  There  istan  essential  want  of 
refinement  as  well  as  of  intellectual  power, 
partly  urising  from  this  false  principle  of 
art,  which  addresses  itself  mainly  to  the 
senses.  We  have  a  succession  of  incidents 
without  any  unity  of  action.  The  human 
interest  and  the  supernatural  are  jumbled 
together,  so  as  to  render  each  equally  unreal. 
Extravagance  is  taken  for  force,  and  what  is 
merely  hideous  is  offered  to  us  as  sublime. 
The  story,  of  course,  belongs  to  the  fabulous 
history  of  Britain.  Its  movements  are  so 
complicated  that  we  should  despair  of  tracing 
it  through  its  scenes  of  war  and  love,  of 
devilry  and  witchcraft.  The  Britons  are 
invaded  by  the  Saxons,  but  the  British  army 
is  miraculously  preserved  by  the  power  of 
Anselm,  a  hermit.  The  Saxons  sue  for  peace 
to  Aurelius,  the  King  of  Britain,  but  the 
monarch  suddenly  falls  in  love  with  Artesia, 
the  daughter  of  the  Saxon  general,  and 
marries  her,  against  the  wishes  of  all  his 
court  Uter  Pendragon,  the  brother  of 
Aurelius,  has  been  unaccountably  missing, 
and  he,  it  seems,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
same  lady  during  his  rambles.  Upon  the 
return  of  Prince  Uter  to  his  brother*s  court, 
the  queen  endeavours  to  obtain  from  him  a 
declaration  of  unlawful  attachment.  Her 
object  is  to  sow  disunion  amongst  the  Britons, 
to  promote  the  ascendancy  of  the  Saxons. 
She  is  successful,  and  the  weak  Aurelius 
joins  his  invaders.  During  the  progress  of 
these  events  we  have  love-episodes  with  the 
daughters  of  Donobert,  a  British  nobleman. 
The  character  of  Modestia^  one  of  the 
daughters,  who  is  resolved  to  dedicate  her^ 
self  to  a  religious  life,  is  drawn  with 
considerable  skill,  and  she  expresses  herself 
with  a  quiet  strength  which  contrasts  ad- 
vantageously with  the  turmoil  around  her: — 

"  Noble   and   virtaous  I   could    I    dream   of 
maiTisge» 


I  should  affect  thee,  Edwin.    Oh  my  soul. 
Here 's  something  tells  me  that  the  beet  of 

creatores, 
These  models  of  the  worid,  week  man  and 

woman. 
Should  have  their  souls,  their  making;  life, 

and  being. 
To  some  more  excellent  use :  if  what  the  sense 
Calls  plessure  were  our  ends^  we  mi^t  justly 

blame 
Great  Nature's  wisdom,  who  reared  a  building 
Of  so  much  art  and  beauty,  to  entertain 
A  guest  so  &r  incertain,  so  imperfect : 
If  only  speech  distinguish  us  from  beasts, 
Who  know  no  inequality  of  birth  and  place. 
But  still  to  fly  from  goodnesB ;  oh  !  how  base 
Were  life  at  such  a  rate!    No,  no!  tliat 

Power 
That  gave  to  man  his  being,  speech,  and 

wisdom, 
Gave  it  for  thankfalness.    To  Him  alone 
That  made  me  thus,  may  I  thence  truly 

know, 
I  '11  pay  to  Him,  not  man,  the  love  I  owe.** 

The  supernatural  part  of  this  play  is 
altogether  overdone,  exhibiting  far  less  skill 
in  the  management  than  a  modem  fairy 
spectacle  for  the  Easter  holidays.  Before 
Merlin  appears  we  have  a  Saxon  magician 
produced  who  can  raise  the  dead,  and  he 
makes  Hector  and  Achilles  come  into  the 
Saxon  court  very  much  after  the  fashion  of 
the  apparition  of  Marshal  Saxe  in  the  great 
gallery  at  Dresden  (see  Wraxall*s '  Memoirs*). 
The  stage-direction  for  this  extraordinary 
exhibition  is  as  follows : — 

"  Sftter  Pbozdcus^  hringing  in  Hbctob,  a/ttired 
and  armed  a^Ur  the  Trqjan  maniner,  vnth  target, 
tword,  andhatUeroaoe;  a  trumpet  brfarekkn,  and 
a  Spirit  in  Jlame^eolours  with  a  tordi:  ai  the 
other  door,  Achilles,  with  his  spear  andfaUhi»n^ 
a  trumpet,  and  a  Spirit  in  hioick  brfore  hiwn: 
trumpets  sound  alarm,  and  ihey  manage  their 
weapons  to  begin  thejight,  and  after  some  charges 
the  Hermit  steps  between  them,  at  whidi,  seenmtg 
amazed,  (he  Spirits  tremble,** 

That  the  poet  who  produced  the  cauldron 
of  the  weird  sisters  should  be  supposed  to 
have  a  hand  in  this  child*s  play  is  little  less 
than  miraculous  itself.  But  we  soon  oeaae 
to  take  an  interest  in  mere  Britons  and 
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S&xons,  for  a  down  and  his  sister  arrire  at 
court,  seeking  a  father  for  a  child  which  the 
lady  is  about  to  present  to  the  world.  After 
some  mummery  which  is  meant  for  comedy, 
we  haye  the  following  stage-direction:— 
''Enter  the  Devil  in  man's  habit  richly 
attired,  his  feet  and  his  head  horrid ; "  and 
the  young  lady  firom  the  country  immediately 
recognises  the  treacherous  &ther.  After 
another  episode  with  Modestia  and  Edwin, 
thunder  and  lightning  announce  something 
terrible ;  the  birth  of  Merlin  has  taken  place, 
and  his  father  the  Devil  properly  introduces 
him  reading  a  book  and  foretelling  his  own 
future  celebrity.  We  have  now  prophecy 
upon  prophecy  and  fight  upon  fight,  blazing 
stars,  dragons,  and  Merlin  expounding  all 
amidst  the  din.  We  leam  that  Artesia  has 
poisoned  her  husband,  and  that  Uter  has 
become  King  Pendragon.  The  Saxons  are 
defeated  by  the  new  king,  by  whom  Artesia, 
as  a  murderess,  is  buried  alive.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Devil  has  again  been  making  some 
proposals  to  Merlin's  mother,  which  end 
greatly  to  his  discomfiture,  for  his  powerful 
son  shuts  him  up  in  a  rock.  Merlin  then, 
addressing  his  mother,  proposes  to  her  to 
retire  to  a  solitude  he  has  prepared  for  her, 
"  to  weep  away  the  flesh  you  have  offended 
with;"  ^and  when  you  die,"  he  proceeds,—- 

"  I  will  erect  a  monument 
Upon  the  verdant  plains  of  Salisbmy, — 
No  king  shall  have  so  high  a  sepulchre, — 
With  pendulous  stones,  that  I  will  hang  by 

art> 
Where  neither  lime  nor  mortar  shall  be  used — 
A  dark  enigma  to  the  memoxy, 
Por  none  shall  have  the  power  to  number 

them; 


A  place  that  I  will  hallow  for  your  rest ; 
Where  no  night-hag  shall  walk,  nor  were-wolf 

tread, 
Where  Merlin's  mother  shall  be  sepulchred." 

As  this  is  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
origin  of  Stonehenge,  we  might  here  con- 
clude; but  there  is  a  little  more  to  tell  of 
this  marveUous  play.  Uter,  the  triumphant 
king,  desires  Merlin  to 

"  show  the  full  event 
That  shall  both  end  our  reign  and  chronicle." 

Merlin  thus  consents : — 

"  What  Heaven  decrees,  fiite  hath  no  power  to 

alter: 
The  Saxons,  sur,  will  keep  the  ground  they 

have. 
And  by  supplying  numbers  still  increase, 
Till  Britain  be  no  more:   So  please  your 

grace, 
I  will,  in  visible  apparitions, 
Present  you  prophecies,  which  shall  concern 
Succeeding  princes,  which  my  art  shall  raise, 
Till  men  shall  call  these  times  the  latter 

days. 

\MxBiJS  strikes. 

ffautboys.  EtUeraKmginaTmowrfhUshietd 
quartered  toUh  thirteen  craume.  At  the  other  end 
enter  divers  Princes,  toho  present  their  crowns  to 
him  at  his  feet,  and  do  him  homage;  then  enters 
Death,  and  strikes  him;  he,  growing  sick,  crowns 

CONBTANTDIK." 

This  Merlin  explains  to  represent  Uter's  son, 
Arthur,  and  his  successor;  at  which  the 
prince,  much  gratified,  asserts, 

"  All  future  times  shall  still  record  this  story. 
Of  Merlin's  learned  worth,  and  Arthurs 
glory." 


o  o 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
ESTIKATE  OF  SHA£SPEB£  BY  HIS  CONTEKPORABIES. 


Thx  rank  as  a  writer  which  Shakspere  took 
in  his  own  time  is  determined  by  a  few 
decided  notices  of  him.  These  notices  are 
as  ample  and  as  frequent  a<  can  be  looked 
for  in  an  age  which  had  no  critical  records, 
and  when  writers,  therefore,  almost  went 
out  of  their  way  to  refer  to  their  literary 
contemporaries,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
set  compliment  We  believe  that,  as  early 
as  1591,  Spenser  called  attention  to  Shak- 
spere,  as 

"  the  man  whom  Nature  self  had  made 
To  mock  herselj^  and  tmth  to  imitate ;" 

describing  him  also  as 

"  that  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Laige  streams  of  honey  and  sweet  nectar 
flow." 

We  know  that  the  envy  of  Greene,  in  1602, 
pointed  at  him  as  ''an  absolute  Johannes 
fikctotum,  in  his  own  conceit  the  only 
Shake-scene  in  a  country;"  and  we  receire 
this  bitterness  of  the  unfortunate  dramatist 
against  his  more  successful  rival  as  a  tribute 
to  his  power  and  his  popularity.  We  con- 
sider that  the  apology  of  ChetUe,  who  had 
edited  the  posthumous  work  of  Qreene  con- 
taming  this  efiusion  of  spite,  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  establUhed  opinion 
of  Shakflpere^s  excellence  as  an  author: — 
''Divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  up- 
rightness of  dealing,  which  argues  his 
honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing, 
that  approves  his  art."  This  was  printed 
in  1592,  and  yet  the  man  who  had  won 
this  reluctant  testimony  to  his  art,  by 
"  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,"  is  held 
by  modem  authorities  to  have  then  been 
only  a  botcher  of  other  men's  works,  as  if 
"facetious  grace"  were  an  expression  that 
did  not  most  happily  mark  the  quality  by 
which  Shakspere  was  then  most  eminently 
distinguished  above  all  his  contemporaries, — 


his  comic  power, — his  ability  above  all  others 
to  produce 

"  Fine  connteifesanoe,  and  nnhnrtfol  sport, 
Delight^  and  laughter,  deck*d  in  seemly  sort" 

But  passages  sudi  as  these,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  apply  to  any  other  man  than 
Shakspere,  are  stiU  only  in<Urect  evidence  of 
the  opinion  which  was  formed  of  him  when 
he  was  yet  a  very  young  writer.  But  &  few 
yean  later  we  enoounter  the  most  direct  tes- 
timony to  his  pre-eminence.  He  it  was  that^ 
in  1598,  was  assigned  his  rank,  not  by  any 
vague  and  doubtful  compliment,  not  with 
any  ignorance  of  what  had  been  achieved 
by  other  men  ancient  and  modem,  but  by 
the  learned  discrimination  of  a  scholar; 
and  that  rank  was  with  Homer,  Hesiod, 
Euripides,  iBschylus,  Sophocles,  Pindar, 
Phocylides,  and  Aristophanes  amongat  the 
Greeks;  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Silius  Italicus, 
Lucan,  Lucretius,  Ausonius^  and  Clandian 
amongst  the  Latins;  and  Sidney,  Spenser, 
Daniel,  Drayton,  Warner,  Marlowe,  and 
Chapman  amongst  the  English.  According 
to  the  same  authority,  it  was  "in  mellifluous 
and  honey-tongued  Shakspere"  that  "the 
sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives."  This  praise 
was  applied  to  his  '  Venus  and  Adonis^'  and 
other  poems.  Buty  for  his  dramas,  he  is 
raised  above  every  native  contemporary  and 
predecessor:  "As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are 
accounted  the  best  for  Comedy  and  Tragedy 
among  the  Latins ;  so  Shakspere  among  the 
English  is  the  most  exoeUent  in  both  kinds 
for  the  stage."  These  are  extracts  with 
which  many  of  our  readers  must  be  familiar. 
They  are  from  '  The  Wits'  Commonwealth' 
of  Francis  Meres,  "  Master  of  Arts  of  both 
Universities ;"  a  book  largely  circulated,  and 
mentioned  with  applause  by  contemporary 
writers.  The  author  delivers  not  these  sen- 
tences as  his  own  peculiar  opinion;  he 
speaks    unhesitatingly,   as   of  a   fact   ad- 
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miitmg  no  doubt^  that  Shakspere,  unong 
the  Kpglifh,  IB  the  meet  exoellent  for  Comedy 
and  Tragedy.  Does  any  one  of  the  other 
^excellent"  dramatic  wxiten  of  that  day 
rifle  iq»  to  dispute  the  aaiertion,  galling,  per- 
haps^ to  the  flelf-loTO  of  some  amongst  themt 
Not  a  Toioe  is  heard  to  tell  Francis  Meres 
that  he  has  overstated  the  public  opinion  of 
the  supremacy  of  Shakspere.  Thomas  Hey- 
wood,  one  of  this  illustrious  band,  speaks  of 
Meres  as  an  i4>proTed  good  scholar,  and 
says  that  his  account  of  authors  is  learnedly 
done*.  Hey  wood  himself,  indeed,  in  lines 
written  long  after  Shakspere's  death,  men- 
tions him  in  stronger  terms  of  praise  than 
he  applies  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  t. 
Lastly,  Meres,  after  other  comparisons  of 
Shakspere  with  the  great  writers  of  an- 
tiquity and  of  his  own  time,  has  these  words, 
which  nothing  but  a  comj^ete  reliance  upon 
the  received  opinion  of  his  day  could  hare 
warranted  him  in  applying  to  any  living 
man:  ''As  Epius  Stolo  said  that  the  Muses 
would  speak  with  Plautus'  tongue,  if  they 
would  speak  Latin;  so  I  say  that  the  Muses 
would  speak  with  Shakspere*8  fine  filed  phrase, 
if  they  would  speak  English.** 

Of  the  popularity  of  Shakspere  in  his  own 
day,  the  external  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  is 
more  decisive  than  the  testimony  of  any 
contemporary  writer.  He  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  favourite  of  the  people 
and  of  the  Court  There  is  no  record 
whatever  known  to  exist  of  the  public 
performances  of  Shakspere's  plays  at  his 
own  theatres.  Had  such  an  account  existed 
of  the  receipts  at  the  Blackfriars  and  the 
Globe  as  Henslowe  kept  for  his  company, 
we  should  have  known  something  precise  of 
that  popularity  which  was  so  extensive  as  to 
make  the  innkeeper  of  Bosworth,  ''fUll  of  ale 
and  history,*'  derive  his  knowledge  from  the 
stage  of  Shakspere: — 

*  "  Here  I  might  take  fit  opportunity  to  leckon  up  all 
our  English  writen,  and  eorapaie  them  with  the  Greek, 
French,  Italian,  and  Latfai  poea,  not  only  In  their  pattonl, 
historical,  eleglacal,  and  heraleal  poemi,  but  in  their 
tragical  and  comical  subject*,  but  it  wai  my  chance  to 
happen  on  the  like,  learnedly  done  by  an  approved  good 
scholar,  in  a  book  called  *  YflUf  Commonwealth,*  to  which 
treatise  I  wholly  refer  you,  returning  to  our  present  sub- 
ject."—•Apok)gy  for  Actors,'  1612. 

t  '  Hierarchy  of  Blessed  Angels,'  ISSft. 


"  For  when  he  would  have  said.  King  Bichard 
died. 
And  eall'd,  A  horse,  a  horse  1  he  Burbage 
cried."* 

Bat  the  &cts  connected  with  the  original 
publication  of  Shakspere*s  plays  sufficiently 
prove  how  eagerly  they  were  for  the  most 
part  received  by  the  readers  of  the  drama. 
From  1697  to  1000,  ten  of  these  plays  weie 
published  from  authentic  copies,  undoubtedly 
with  the  consent  of  the  author.  The  system 
of  publication  did  not  commence  before  1597; 
and,  with  four  exceptions,  it  was  not  con- 
tinued beyond  1600.  Of  these  plays  there 
were  puUished,  before  the  appearance  of 
the  collected  edition  of  1623,  four  editions 
of  Bichard  IL,  six  of  The  First  Part  of 
Henry  IT.,  six  of  Richard  III.,  four  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  six  of  Hamlet,  besides 
repeated  editions  of  the  plays  which  were 
surreptitiously  publiBhed--ihe  maimed  and 
imperfect  copies  described  by  the  editors  of 
the  first  foUo.  Of  the  thirty-six  plays  con- 
tained in  the  folio  of  1623,  only  one-half 
were  published,  whether  genuine  or  piratical, 
in  the  author's  lifetime;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  many  of  those  which 
were  originally  published  with  his  concur- 
rence were  not  pennitted  to  be  reprinted,  be- 
cause such  publication  mi^^t  be  considered 
injurious  to  the  great  theatrical  property 
with  which  he  was  connected.  But  the  con- 
stant demand  for  some  of  the  plays  is  an 
evidence  of  their  popularity  which  cannot  be 
mistaken,  and  is  decisive  as  to  the  people's 
admiration  of  Shakspere.  As  for  that  of  the 
Oourt,  the  testimony,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is 
entirely  conclusive. 

"  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon  I  what  a  sight  it  were 
To  see  thee  in  our  waten  yet  appear, 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of 

Thames 
That  so  did  take  Blisa  and  our  James," 

is  no  vague  homage  from  Jonson  to  the 
memory  of  his  ''  beloved  friend ;"  but  the 
record  of  a  fact  The  accoimts  of  the  revels 
at  Court,  between  the  years  1588  and  1604, 
the  most  interesting  period  in  the  career  of 
Shakspere,  have  not  been  discovered  in  the 


*  Bishop  Corbet,  who  died  in  ISSS. 
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deposiioxits  for  such  papers.  We  have, 
indeed,  memoranda  of  payments  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's players  during  this  period,  but  nothing 
definite  as  to  the  plays  represented.  We 
know  not  what "  so  did  take  Elixa ;"  but  we 
are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  attractions  for 
^  our  James."  It  appears  horn  the  Beyels 
Book  that,  from  Hallowmas-day,  1604,  to  the 
following  ShroTe  Tuesday,  there  were  thirteen 
plays  performed  before  the  King,  eight  of 
which  were  Shakspere's,  namely — *  Othello,' 
'The  Merry  Wiyes  of  Windsor,'  'Measure 
for  Measure,'  'The  Comedy  of  Errors,' '  Love's 
Labour 's  Lost,'  '  Henry  Y.,'  and  '  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice '  twice,  that  being  "  again 
commanded  by  the  King's  Majesty."  Not 
one  of  these,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
'  Measure  for  Measure,'  was  recommended  by 
its  noTclty.  The  series  of  the  same  accounts 
is  broken  from  1605  to  1611 ;  and  then  from 
Hallowmas-night  to  Shxoye  Tuesday,  which 
appears  to  hare  been  the  theatrical  season 
of  the  Court,  six  different  companies  of 
players  contribute  to  the  amusements  of 
WMtehall  and  Greenwich  by  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  twelve  plays.  Of  ^y^  which  are  pei^ 
formed  by  the  King's  players,  two  are  b> 
Bhakspeie: '  The  Tempest,'  and  'The  Winter's 
Tale.'  If  the  records  were  more  perfect,  this 
proof  of  the  admiration  of  Shakspere  in  the 
highest  circle  would,  no  doubt,  be  more  con- 
dusiye.  As  it  is,  it  is  sufficient  to  support 
this  general  argument.* 

During  the  life  of  Shakspere,  lus  surpass- 
ing popularity  appears  to  have  provoked  no 
expression  of  envy  from  his  contemporaries, 
no  attempt  to  show  that  his  reputation  was 
built  upon  an  unsolid  foundation.  Some  of 
the  later  commentators  upon  Shakspere, 
however,  took  infinite  pains  to  prove  that 
Jonson  had  ridiculed  him  during  his  life, 
and  disparaged  him  after  his  death.  Every 
one  knows  Fuller's  delightful  picture  of  the 
convivial  exercises  in  mental  strength  be- 
tween Jonson  and  Shakspere : — *^  Many  were 
the  wit-combats  between  Shakspere  and  Ben 
Jonson.  I  behold  them  like  a  Spanish  great 
galleon  and  an  English  man-of-war.  Master 
Jonson,  like  the  former,  was  built  far  higher 

*  '  Bxtneu  from  the  Aecoanti  of  the  Herds  at  Couit,' 
by  Peter  Cunnlnshaiii. 


in  learning,  solid  but  slow  in  his  perform- 
ances; Shakspere,  like  the  latter,  less  in 
bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with 
all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of 
all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  in- 
vention." Few  would  imagine  that  a  passage 
such  as  this  should  have  been  produced  to 
prove  that  there  was  a  quarrel  between  Jon- 
son and  Shakspere ;  that  the  wit-combats  of 
these  intellectual  gladiators  were  the  con- 
sequence of  their  habitual  enmity.  By  the 
same  perverse  misinterpretation  have  the 
commentators  sought  to  prove  that,  when 
Jonson,  in  his  prologues,  put  forth  his  own 
theory  of  dramatic  art,  he  meant  to  satirise 
the  principles  upon  which  Shakspere  worked. 
It  is  held  that  in  the  prologue  to '  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,'  acted  in  1598  at  Shak- 
spere's  own  theatre,  Jonson  especially  ridi- 
cules the  historical  plays  of  'Henxy  YI.'  and 
'Eichardlll.':— 

"  With  three  msty  swonls. 
And  help  of  some  few  foot  and  half-foot  words. 
Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars, 
And  in  the  tiring-honse  bring  wounds  to  scars." 

There  U  in  another  author  a  similar  ridicule, 
and  stronger,  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  stage 
to  present  a  battle  to  the  senses : — 

"  We  shall  much  dii^^race^ 
With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  rugged  foils. 
Bight  ill-disposed  in  brawl  ridiculous — 
The  name  of  Aginconrt" 

But  Shakspere  himself  was  the  author  of 
this  passage ;  and  he  was  thus  the  satirist  of 
himself,  as  much  as  Jonson  was  his  satirbt, 
when  he  compared,  in  his  prologue,  the 
comedy  of  manners  with  the  historical  and 
romantic  drama  which  had  then  such  attrac- 
tions for  the  people.  Shakspere's  Chorus  to 
'  Henry  Y .,'  from  which  we  have  made  the 
last  extract,  was  written  the  year  after  the 
performance  of  Jonson's  play.  We  recognise 
in  it  a  candid  admission  of  the  good  sense  of 
Jonson,  which  at  once  shows  that  Shakspere 
was  the  last  to  feel  the  criticism  as  a  per- 
sonal attack.  Nothing,  in  truth,  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  attempts  to  show, 
from  supposed  allusions  in  Jonson,  that  he 
was  an  habitual  detractor  of  Shakspere.  The 
reader  will  find  these  "proofs  of  Jonson^s 
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msligiiitj"  brought  forward,  and  dismissed 
with  the  contempt  that  they  deserve,  in  a 
paper  appended  to  Qifford*s  *  Memoir  of 
Jonson.'  The  same  acute  critic  had  the 
merit  of  pointing  out  a  passage  in  Jonson*s 
'Poetaster/  which,  he  says,  ''is  as  un- 
doubtedly true  of  Shakspere  as  if  it  were 
pointedly  written  to  describe  him."  He 
further  says,  "  It  is  erident  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  drama  Jonson  maintains  a 
constant  allusion  to  himself  and  his  con- 
temporaries," and  that,  consequently,  the 
lines  in  question  were  intended  for  Shak- 
spere:— 

*f  That  which  he  hath  writ 
Is  with  such  Judgment  laboured  and  disUll'd 
Through  all  the  needful  uses  of  our  lives, 
That>  could  a  man  remember  but  his  lines, 
He  should  not  touch  at  any  serious  pointy 
But  he  might  breathe  his  spirit  out  of  him. 
•  *  •  * 

His  learning  savours  not  the  school-like  gloss 
That  most  consists  in  echoing  words  and 

tenns, 
And  sioonest  wins  a  man  an  empty  name ; 
Nor  any  long  or  far-fetch'd  circumstance 
Wrapped  in  the  curious  general'ties  of  art ; 
But  a  direct  and  analytic  sum 
Of  all  the  worth  and  first  effects  of  art 
And,  for  his  poesy,  't  is  so  Tamm*d  with  life, 
That  it  shall  gather  strength  of  life,  with 

being, 
And  live  hereafter  more  admired  than  now.*** 

We  have  already  noticed  the  expression  of 
Jonson  to  Drummond,  that  "Shakspere 
wanted  art."  t  It  is  impossible  to  receive 
Jonson*8  words  as  any  support  of  the  absurd 
opinion,  so  long  propagated,  that  Shakspere 
worked  without  labour  and  without  method. 
Jensen's  own  testimony,  delivered  five  years 
after  the  conversation  with  Drummond, 
offers  the  most  direct  evidence  against  such 
a  construction  of  his  expression :— - 

"  Tet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all :  thy  art, 
My  gentle  Shakspere,  must  enjoy  a  part. 
For  though  the  poet's  matter  Nature  be, 
His  art  doth  give  the  fashion :  and  that  he 
Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line  must  sweat 
(Such  as  thine  are),  and  strike  the  second  heat 

^^  *  The  Poetaster/  Act  ▼.  Se.  i. 
t  Book  tBL  eh.  L  p.  9SB. 


Upon  the  Muses'  anril :  turn  the  same 
(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 
Or,  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn, — 
For  a  good  poet 's  made  as  well  as  bom : 
And  such  wert  thou." 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  4n  understanding 
Jensen's  dispraise  of  Shakspere,  small  as  it 
was,  when  we  look  at  the  different  characters 
of  the  two  men.  In  his  '  Discoveries,'  written 
in  his  last  years,  there  is  the  following 
passage  : — ^"  I  remember,  the  players  have 
often  mentioned  it  as  an  honour  to  Shak- 
spere, that  in  his  writing,  whatsoever  he 
penned,  he  never  blotted  out  a  line.  My 
answer  had  been,  Would  he  had  blotted  a 
thousand.  Which  they  thought  a  malevolent 
speech.  I  had  not  told  posterity  this,  but 
for  their  ignorance  who  chose  that  circum- 
stance to  commend  their  friend  by  wherein 
he  most  faulted ;  and  to  justify  mine  own 
candour :  for  I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honour 
his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much 
as  any.  He  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of  an 
open  and  firee  nature;  had  an  excellent 
phantasy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  expres- 
sions ;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility, 
that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he  should 
be  stopped :  Sufllaminandus  erat,  as  Augustus 
said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own 
power ;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too." 
The  players  had  said,  in  their  preface  to  the 
first  folio — ^^'His  mind  and  hand  went  to- 
gether; and  what  he  thought  he  uttered 
with  that  easiness  that  we  have  scarce  re- 
ceived from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers." 
Jonson,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  this  assertion. 
But  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  understand  that 
Shakspere  took  no  pains  in  periecting  what, 
according  to  the  notions  of  his  editors,  he 
delivered  with  such  easiness.  The  differences 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  copies  of 
some  of  his  plays  show  the  unremitting  care 
and  the  exquisite  judgment  with  which  he 
revised  his  productions.  The  expression 
"without  a  blot"  might,  nevertheless,  be 
perfectly  true  ;  and  the  fact,  no  doubt,  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  Heminge  and 
Oondell  what  they  were  desirous  to  im- 
press upon  others,  that  Shakspere  was  a 
writer  of  unequalled  facility — **'  as  he  was  a 
happy  imitator  of  nature,  he  was  a  most 
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gentle  expresser  of  it"  Jonson  reoeiyed 
this  eyidence  of  facility  as  a  reproof  to  his 
own  laborious  mode  of  composition.  He  felt 
proud,  and  wisely  so,  of  the  commendations 
of  his  admirers,  that  his  works  cost  him  much 
sweat  and  much  oil ;  and  when  the  players 
told  him  that  Shakspere  never  blotted  out  a 
line,  he  had  his  seLT-satisfied  retort,  <*  Would 
he  had  blotted  a  thousand.*'  But  this  care> 
lessness,  as  it  appeared  to  Jonson, — ^this 
exuberant  facility,  as  the  players  thought,— 
was  in  itself  no  proof  that  Shakspere  did  not 
elaborate  his  works  with  the  nicest  care. 
The  same  thing  was  said  of  Fletcher  as  of 
him.  Humphrey  Moseley,  the  publisher  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works  in  1647,  says 
— **  Whateyer  I  hare  seen  of  Mr.  Fletcher's 
own  hand  is  firee  firom  interlining,  and  his 
friends  affirm  he  neyer  writ  any  one  thing 
twice."  But  the  stationer  does  not  put  this 
forth  as  any  proof  of  carelessness;  for  he  most 
judiciously  adds,  "  It  seems  he  had  that  rare 
felicity  to  prepare  and  perfect  all  first  in  his 
own  brain,  to  shape  and  attire  his  notions^ 
to  add  or  lop  off  before  he  committed  one 
word  to  writing,  and  neyer  touched  pen  till 
all  was  to  stand  as  firm  and  immutable  as  if 
engrayen  in  brass  or  marble."  This  is  the 
way,  we  belieye,  in  which  all  works  of  great 
originality  are  built  up.  If  Shakspere  blotted 
not  a  line,  it  was  because  he  wrote  not  till 
he  had  laid  the  foundations,  and  formed  the 
plan,  and  conceiyed  the  ornaments,  of  his 
wondrous  edifices.  The  execution  of  the 
work  was  then  an  easy  thing;  and  the 
facility  was  the  beautiful  result  of  the  pre- 
yious  labour. 

But  if  Jonson  expressed  himself  a  little 
petulantly,  and  perhaps  inconsiderately, 
about  the  boast  of  the  players,  surely  nothing 
can  be  nobler  than  the  hearty  tribute  which 
he  pays  to  the  memory  of  Shakq>ere :— '^  I 
loyed  the  man,  and  do  honour  his  memory, 
on  this  side  idolatiy,  as  much  as  any."  Un- 
questionably this  is  language  which  shows 
that  the  memory  of  Shakspere  was  cherished 
by  others  eyen  to  idolatry ;  so  that  Jonson 
absolutely  adopts  an  apologetical  tone  in 
yenturing  an  observation  which  can  scarcely 
be  considered  disparaging — **  he  flowed  with 
that  facility,  that  sometimes  it  was  neees* 


sary  he  should  be  stopped."  It  was  the 
&cility  that  excited  Jonson's  critical  com- 
parison of  Shakspere  with  himself ;  and  it 
was  in  the  same  way  that,  when  he  wrote 
his  noble  verses  *^  To  the  Memoiy  of  my 
Beloved  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  and  whi^ 
he  hath  left  us,"  he  could  not  avoid  drawing 
a  comparison  between  his  own  profound 
scholarship  and  Shakspere's  praetieal  learn- 
ing:— 

"If  I  thonght  my  judgment  were  of  yean, 
I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  tiiy  peers. 
And  tell  how  ikr  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outdiine. 
Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line. 
And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less 

Greek, 
From  Uienee  to  honour  thee  I  will  not  seek 
For  names :  but  call  forth  thund'ring  Eeehylnsy 
Earipides»  and  Sophocles  to  xa, 
FacQvius,  Aodu^  him  of  Cordova  dead. 
To  live  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread 
And  shake  a  stage :  or,  when  thy  socks  were 

on. 
Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 
Of  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Bome 
Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Nature  henelf  was  proud  of  his  designs, 
And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines  1 
Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  ao  fit> 
As,  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  oUier  wit 
The  meny  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes^ 
Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautn^  now  not  please, 
But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 
As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  ^mily.** 

The  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  ewtainly 
not  difficult.  Its  general  sense  is  expressed 
by  Giffi>rd :— '<  Jonson  not  only  sets  Shak- 
speare  above  his  contemporaries,  but  above 
the  ancients,  whose  worics  himself  idoUaed, 
and  of  whose  genuine  merits  he  was  perhaps 
a  more  competent  judge  than  any  scholar  of 
his  age."*  The  entire  passage  was  vjdt 
questionably  meant  for  praise,  whatever 
opinion  might  be  implied  in  it  as  to  Shak- 
spere's learning.  Looking  to  the  whole  con- 
struction and  tendency  of  the  passage,  it  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  Jonson  intended 
to  express  a  direct  opinion  as  to  Shakq)ere's 
philological  attainments.    If  we  paraphrase 

*  '  JoDSon't  Works,*  roL  ftti.  ^333. 
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the  pMflftge  according  to  the  common  notion^ 
it  reads  thus: — And  although  you  knew 
little  Latin  and  less  Qxeek,  to  honour  thee 
out  of  Latin  and  Greek  I  wiU  not  seek  for 
names.  Aocording  to  this  construction,  the 
poet  ought  to  have  written,  heoauM  ''thou 
hadst  small  Latin,'*  &c.  But  without  any 
violence  the  passage  may  be  read  thus : — ^And 
aUKough  thou  hadst  in  thy  writings  few 
images  derived  from  Latin,  and  fewer  from 
Greek  authors,  I  will  not  thence  (on  that 
account)  seek  for  names  to  honour  thee,  but 
call  forth  thundering  iBschylus,  &c.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  Jonson  meant  to  say, 
and  not  disparagingly,  that  Shakspere  was 
not  an  imitator.  Immediately  after  the 
mention  of  Aristophanes,  Terence,  and  Plau- 
tus,  he  adds. 


It 


Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  alL* 


L 


The  same  tone  of  commendation  was  taken 
in  Shakspere*s  time  by  other  writers.  Pigges 
says  that  he  neither  boixows  from  the  Greeks, 
imitates  the  Latins,  nor  translates  from  vulgar 
languages.   Drayton  has  these  lines : — 

"  Shakespeare,  thou  hadst  as  smooth  a  comic 
vein. 
Fitting  the  sock,  and  in  thy  natural  brain 
As  strong  ooneeption,  and  as  clear  a  rsge, 
As  any  one  that  traffick'd  with  the  stsge."* 

To  argue  from  such  passages  that  the  writers 
meant  to  reproach  Shakspere  as  an  ignorant 
or  even  as  an  unlearned  man,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  was  an  absurdity  that  was 
not  fully  propounded  to  the  world  till  the 
discovery  of  Dr.  Farmer,  that,  because  trans- 
lations existed  from  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French  authors  in  the  time  of  Shakspere,  he 
was  incapable  of  consulting  the  originals. 
This  profound  logician  closes  his  judicial 
sentence  with  the  following  memorable 
words,  which  have  become  the  true  faith  of 
some  antiquarian  critics  up  to  this  hour : — 
"He  remembered  perhaps  enough  of  his 
schoolboy  learning  to  put  the  Hig,  hag,  hog, 
into  the  mouth  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and 

*  Fanner,  tb«  moat  Inaotont  of  the  nee  of  plddUng 
bUck-letter  bibUographen*  has  the  profllfMy  not  to  quote 
theie  llact,  but  to  say.  **  Draytoo,  the  oountrymaa  and 
acquaintance  of  Shakipeaie,  determtnei  hie  excellence  to 
the  natural  brafai  on^.** 


might  pick  up  in  the  writers  of  the  time,  or 
the  course  of  his  conversation,  a  familiar 
phrase  or  two  of  French  or  Italian."  There 
is,  however,  a  oontemporary  testimony  to  the 
acquirements  of  Shakspere  which  is  of  some- 
what higher  value  than  the  assertions  of 
any  master ''  of  all  such  reading  as  was  never 
read  "—-of  one,  himself  a  true  poet|  who  holds 
that  aU  8hakspere*s  excellences  were  his 
freehold,  but  that  his  cunning  brain  improved 
his  natural  gifts : — 

"This  and  much  mors  which  cannot  be  ex- 
press'd 
But  by  himself,  his  tongae  and  his  own  breast, 
Wss  Shskespeare'syree&ojt^  whioh  his  auining 

Improved  by  £ftvonr  of  the  ninefold  train. 
The  buskin'd  Muse,  the  Comic  Queen,  the 

grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio ;  nimble  hand, 
And  nimbler  foot  of  the  melodious  pur ; 
The  mlvei^voiced  Lady;  the  most  fiiir 
Calliope,  whoee  speaking  silence  daunts, 
And  she  whoee   prslse  the  heavenly  body 

chants; — 
These  Jointly  woo*d  him,  envying  one  another, 
(Obey'd  by  all  as  i^nas,  but  loved  as  brother. 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe  of  sable  graven 
Fresh  green,  and  pleasant  yellow,  red  most 

brave, 
And  constant  blue,   rich  purple,  guiltless 

white. 
The  lowly  russet,  and  the  scarlet  bright ; 
Branched  and  embroidered  like  the  painted 

spring. 
Each  leaf  match'd  with  a  flower,  and  each 

string 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  silk;  there  run 
Italian  woifa  whose  thread  the  sisteis  spun ; 
And  there  did  sing,  or  seem  to  sing,  the 

choice 
Birds  of  a  fbtelgn  note  and  various  voice. 
Here  hangs  a  mossy  ^o^ »  there  plays  a  fiur 
Bat  chiding  fountain  purled :  not  the  air, 
Nor  clouds^  nor  thunder,  but  were  liying 

drawn. 
Not  out  of  common  Uffimy  or  lawn. 
But  fine  materials,  which  the  Muses  know. 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they 

grow."+ 

f   CommendatOTf  VerMf,  'On  Worthy  Master  Shak- 
and  hbFoeni,'  by  L  M.  S. 
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But  if  the  passage  which  we  haye  pre- 
yiously  quoted  from  'The  Poetaster'  be,  as 
Qifford  so  plausibly  imagined,  intended  for 
Shakspere,  it  is  decisive  as  to  Jonson's  own 
opinion  of  his  great  friend's  acquirements: 
it  is  the  opinion  of  erery  man,  now,  who  is 
not  a  slare  to  the  authority  of  the  smallest 
minds  that  erer  undertook  to  measure  the 
yast  poetical  region  of  Shakspere  with  their 
little  tape,  inch  by  inch : — 

"  His  learning  sayonn  not  the  school-like  gloss 
That  meet  consists  in  echoing  words  and 

terms, 
And  soonest  wins  a  man  an  empty  name." 

The  yerses  of  Jonson,  prefixed  to  the  folio 
of  1623,  conclude  with  these  remarkable 
lines: — 

"  Shine  forth,  thon  star  of  poets,  and  with  rage, 
Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer,  the  drooping 

stage; 
Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath 

moum'd  like  night, 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  yolume'a  light** 

From  1616,  the  year  of  Shakspere's  death,  to 
1623,  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  his 
collected  works,  Jonson  himself  had  written 
nothing  for  the  stage.  Beaumont  had  died 
the  year  before  Shakspere;  but  Fletcher 
alone  was  sustaining  the  high  reputation 
which  he  had  won  with  his  accomplished 
associate.  Massinger  had  been  in  London 
from  1606,  known  certainly  to  haye  written 
in  conjunction  with  other  dramatists  before 
the  period  of  Shakspere's  death,  and,  without 
doubt,  assisting  to  fill  the  yoid  which  he  had 
left ;  for  '  The  Bondman'  appears  in  the  list 
of  the  Master  of  the  Reyelfl  in  1623.  The 
indefatigable  Thomas  Heywood  was  a  writer 
for  the  stage  from  the  commencement  of  the 
seyenteenth  century  to  the  suppression  of  the 
theatres.  Webster  was  a  poet  of  Shakspere's 
own  theatre,  immediately  after  his  death, 
and  a  leading  character  in  'The  Duchess  of 
Malfi'  was  played  by  Borbage.  Rowley 
produced  some  of  his  best  works  at  the  same 
period.  Chapman  had  not  ceased  to  wHte. 
Ford  was  known  as  a  rising  poet.  Many 
others  were  there  of  genius  and  learning  who 
at  this  particular  time  were  struggling  for 
the  honours  of  the  drama,  and  some  with 


great  success.  And  yet  Jonson  does  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  since  the  death  of 
Shakspere  the  stage  mourns  like  night. 
Leonard  Digges,  writing  at  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  folio,  says  of  Shakspere's 
dramas,^ 

"  Happy  verse,  thou  shalt  be  sang  and  heard. 
When  hungry  quills  shall  be  such  honour 

barr'd. 
Then  vanish,  upstart  writers  to  each  stage, 
Tou  needy  poetsstera  of  this  age  1 " 

This  man  speaks  authoritatively,  because 
he  speaks  the  public  voice.  But  it  is  not 
with  the  poetasters  only  that  he  compares 
the  popularity  of  Shakspere;  he  tells  us  that 
the  players  of  the  Globe  live  by  him  dead ; 
and  that  prime  judgments,  rich  yeins, 

"  have  fiired 
The  worst  with  this  deceased  man  oompaxed;** 

and  he  then  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  precise 
character  of  the  popular  admiration  of 
Shakspere : — 

"  So  have  1  seen,  when  Ciesar  would  appear. 
And  on  the  stage  at  half-sword  parley  were 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  0,  how  the  audience 
Were  rayish'd !  with  what  wonder  they  went 

thence! 
When,  some  new  day,  they  would  not  brook  a 

line 
Of  tedious,  though  well-labour'd,  GatlUne ; 
Sejanus  too  was  irksome :  they  prised  more 
'  Honest'  lago,  or  the  jealous  Koor. 
And  though  the  Fox  and  subtle  Alchymist, 
Long  intermitted,  could  not  long  be  mies'd. 
Though  these  have  shamed  all  th'  ancients, 

and  might  raise 
Their  author^s  merit  with  a  crown  of  bays. 
Yet  these  sometimes,  even  at  a  friend's  desire 
Acted,  have  scarce  defrayed  the  searcoal  fire 
And  door-keepers:   when,  let  but   Falstaff 

come, 
Hal,  Poins,  the  rest^— you  scarce  shall  have  a 

room. 
All  is  so  pestef  d :  Let  but  Beatrice 
And  Benedict  be  seen,  lo !  in  a  trice 
The  cockpit,  galleries,  boxes,  all  are  full. 
To  hear  Malvolio,  that  cross^arter'd  gull. 
Brief,   there  is  nothing  in  his  wit-fraught 

book, 
I      Whose  sound  we  would  not  hear,  on  whose 

worth  look : 
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Like  old-ooin*d  gold,  whose  lines  in   every 

Shall  pass  true  current  to  sncceding  age." 

We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  show 
how  inconsiderate  is  the  assertion,  that 
Shakspere's  ^  pre-eminence  was  not  acknow- 
ledged by  his  contemporaries."  Should  this 
fact,  however,  be  still  thought  to  be  a  matter 
of  opinion,  we  will  place  the  opinion  of  a 
real  critic,  not  the  less  sound  for  being  an 
enthusiastic  admirer,  against  this  echo  of 


the  babble  of  the  cold  and  arrogant  school 
of  criticism  that  has  still  some  small  dis- 
ciples and  imitators:  *^ Clothed  in  radiant 
armour,  and  authorised  by  tities  sure  and 
manifold  as  a  poet,  Shakspere  came  forward 
to  demand  the  throne  of  fame,  as  the  dramatic 
poet  of  England.  Hu  excellences  compelled 
even  hie  conUmporariee  to  eecBt  him  en  that 
throne,  aUhouffh  there  were  giants  in  those  days 
contending  for  the  same  honour.''^* 

*  Cdlerldge'8'  Literary  Remains/  vol.  U.  p.  63. 
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Thb  original  edition  of  this  collection  of 
poems  bore  the  following  title  : — '  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets.  Kever  before  imprinted. 
At  London,  by  G.  Eld,  for  T.  T.,  and  are  to 
be  sold  by  John  Wright,  dwelling  at  Chiist 
Church-gate.  1609.*  The  volume  is  a  small 
quarto.  In  addition  to  the  Sonnets  it  con- 
tains, at  the  end,  'A  Lover's  Complaint.  By 
William  Shake-epeare.'  In  this  collection 
the  Sonnets  are  numbered  from  1  to  154. 
Although  the  arrangement  of  the  Sonnets  in 
this  first  edition  is  now  the  only  one  adopted 
in  editions  of  Shakspere's  Poems,  another 
order  occasionally  prevailed  up  to  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  Steevens's  foe-simile  re- 
print of  the  Sonnets  in  1766.  An  interval 
of  thirty-one  years  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  the  voliune  by  T.  T.  (Thomas 
Thorpe)  in  1609,  and  the  demand  for  a  re- 
print of  these  remarkable  poems.  In  1640 
appeared  'Poems,  written  by  Wil.  Shake- 
speare, Gent.  Printed  at  London  by  Tho. 
Cotes,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Benson.' 
This  volume,  in  duodecimo,  contains  the 
Sonnets,  but  in  a  totaUy  different  order,  the 
original  arrangement  not  only  being   de- 


parted from,  but  the  lyrical  poems  of  'The 
Passionate  Pilgrim'  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  sometimes  a  single  Sonnet,  some- 
times two  or  three,  and  more  rarely  four  or 
five,  distinguished  by  some  quaint  title.  No 
title  includes  more  than  five.  In  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Poems  which  appeared  during  a 
century  afterwards,  the  original  order  of  the 
Sonnets  was  adopted  in  some — that  of  the 
edition  of  1640  in  others.  Lintot's,  in  1709, 
for  example,  adheres  to  the  original ;  Curll's, 
in  1710,  foUows  the  second  edition.  Cotes, 
the  printer  of  the  second  edition,  was  also 
the  printer  of  the  second  edition  of  the  plays. 
That  the  principle  of  arrangement  adopted 
in  Cotes'  edition  was  altogether  arbitrary, 
and  proceeded  upon  a  fialse  conception  of 
many  of  these  poems,  we  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  believing  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
within  twenty-four  years  of  Shakspere's 
deatii  an  opinion  should  have  existed  that 
the  original  arrangement  was  also  arbitrary, 
and  that  the  Sonnets  were  essentially  that 
collection  of /ro^nMnte  which  Meres  described 
in  1698,  when  he  wrote,  ''As  the  soul  of 
Euphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pytha- 
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goras,  so  the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives 
in  melMuous  and  honey-^ngued  Shake- 
speare :  witness  his  '  Venus  and  Adonis^*  his 
'Lucrece,'  his  sugared  Sonnets  anumg  hii 
private  friends,^*  Upon  the  question  of  the 
continuity  of  the  Sonnets  depend  many  im- 
portant considerations  with  reference  to  the 
life  and  personal  character  of  the  poet ;  and 
it  is  necessazy,  therefore,  to  examine  that 
question  with  proportionate  care. 

The  Sonnets  of  Shakspere  are  distinguished 
from  the  general  character  of  that  class  of 
poems  by  the  continuity  manifestly  existing 
in  many  successire  staxizas,  which  form,  as  it 
were,  a  group  of  flowers  of  the  same  hue  and 
fragrance.  Mr.  Hallam  has  justly  explained 
this  peculiarity : — 

"No  one  ever  entered  more  fully  than 
Shakspeare  into  the  character  of  this  species 
of  poetry,  which  admits  of  no  expletive 
imagery,  no  merely  ornamental  line.  But 
though  each  Sonnet  has  generally  its  proper 
unity,  the  sense— I  do  not  mean  the  gram- 
matioBbl  construction — will  sometimes  be 
found  to  spread  from  one  to  another,  inde- 
pendently of  that  repetition  of  the  leading 
idea,  like  variations  of  an  air,  which  a  seiies 
of  them  frequently  exhibits,  and  on  account 
of  nhich  they  have  latterly  been  reckoned  by 
some  rather  an  int^jpral  poem  than  a  collec- 
tion of  Sonnets.  But  this  is  not  uncommon 
among  the  Italians,  and  belongs,  in  fact^to 
those  of  Petrarch  himself." 

But,  although  a  series  may  frequently  ex- 
hibit a  "repetition  of  the  leading  idea,  like 
variations  of  an  air,"  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  they  are  to  be  therefore  considered 
"rather  an  integral  poem  than  a  collection  of 
Sonnets."  In  the  edition  of  1640  the  "va- 
riations "  were  arbitrarily  separated,  in  many 
cases,  from  the  "air;"  but,  on  the  oth^ 
hand,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  in  the 
earlier  edition  of  1009  these  verses  were 
intended  to  be  presented  as  "an  integral 
poem."  Before  we  examine  this  matter,  let 
us  inquire  into  some  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  original  publication. 

The  first  seventeen  Sonnets  contain  a 
"leading  idea"  under  eveiy  form  of  "va- 
riation." They  are  an  exhortation  to  a 
friend,  a  male  friend,  to  many.    Who  this 


friend  was  has  been  the  subject  of  infinite 
discussion.  Chalmers  maintains  that  it  was 
Queen  Elinbeth,  and  that  there  was  no  im- 
propriety in  Shakspere  addressing  the  queen 
by  the  masculine  pronoun,  because  a  queen 
is  a  prince  ;  as  we  still  say  in  the  Liturgy, 
" our  queen  and  governor"  The  reasoning 
of  Chalmers  on  this  subject,  which  may  be 
found  in  his  'Supplementary  Apology,'  is 
one  of  the  most  amusing  pieces  of  learned 
and  ingenious  nonsense  that  ever  met  our 
view.  We  believe  that  we  must  very  sum- 
marily dismiss  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  Chal- 
mers with  more  reason  threw  over  the  idea 
that  the  dedication  of  the  bookseller  to  the 
edition  of  1009  implied  the  person  to  whom 
the  Sonnets  were  addressed.  T.  T.,  who 
dedicates,  is,  as  we  have  mentioned,  Thomas 
Thorpe,  the  publisher.  W.  H.,  to  whom  the 
dedication  is  addressed,  was,  according  to  the 
earlier  critics,  an  humble  person.  He  was 
either  William  Harte,  the  poet's  nephew,  or 
William  Hews,  some  unknown  individual  ; 
but  Drake  said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  per- 
son addressed  in  some  of  the  Sonnets  them- 
selves was  one  of  rank  ;  and  he  maintained 
that  it  was  Lord  Southampton.  "  W.  H.," 
he  said,  ought  to  have  been  H.  W. — Henry 
Wriothedey.  But  lir.Boaden  and  Mr.  Brown 
have  subsequently  affinned  that  "  W.  H."  is 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembioke^  who, 
in  his  youth  and  hit  rank,  exactly  ooixe- 
sponded  with  the  person  addressed  by  the 
poet.  The  words  "  begetter  of  these  Sonnets," 
in  the  dedication,  must  mean,  it  is  main- 
tained, the  person  who  was  the  immediate 
caose  of  their  being  written — ^to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  But  he  was  "the  only  be- 
getter of  these  Sonnets."  The  latter  por- 
tion of  the  Sonnets  are  unquestionably 
addressed  to  a  female,  which  at  once  disposes 
of  the  assertion  that  he  was  the  only  begetter, 
assuming  the  "begetter"  to  be  used  in  the 
Btonse  of  impirer.  Chalmers  disposes  of  this 
meaning  of  the  word  very  cleverly : — ^"  W.H. 
was  the  bringer  forth  of  the  Sonnets.  Beffet 
is  derived  by  Skinner  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
btjffettan,  obtinere.  Johnson  adopts  this  de- 
rivation and  sense:  so  that  begetter,  in  the 
quaint  language  of  Thorpe  the  booksdier, 
Pistol  the  ancient,  and  such  affected  persons, 
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signified  the  obtainer  :  as  to  j^ret  and  ff^Uery  in 
the  present  day,  mean  obtain  and  olfiainerf  or 
to  procure  and  the  procurer."  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  held  that,  when  the 
bookseller  wishes  Mr.  W.  H.  **  that  eternity 
promised  by  our  eyer-liying  poet,"  he  means 
promised  Aim.  This  inference  we  must 
think  is  somewhat  strained.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  material  question  to  examine  is 
thi»— are  the  greater  portion  of  the  Sonnets, 
putting  aside  those  which  manifestly  apply 
to  a  female,  or  females,  addressed  to  one 
male  friend?  Or  are  these  the  ''sugared 
Sonnets"  scattered  among  many  ''priTate 
friends  ) "  When  Meres  printed  his  <  Pal- 
ladis  Tamia^'  in  1598,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Shakspere*s  Sonnets,  then  existing  only 
in  manuscript,  had  obtained  a  reputation  in 
the  literary  and  courtly  circles  of  that  time. 
Probably  the  notoriety  which  Meres  had 
given  to  the  ''  sugared  Sonnets  "  excited  a 
publisher,  in  1599,  to  produce  something 
which  should  gratify  the  general  curiosity. 
In  that  year  appeared  a  collection  of  poems 
bearing  Uie  name  of  Shakspere,  and  published 
by  W.  Jaggard,  entitled  'The  Passionate 
Pilgrim.*  This  little  collection  contains  two 
Sonnets  which  are  also  given  in  the  larger 
collection  of  1609.  They  are  those  num- 
bered 138  and  144  in  that  collection.  In  the 
modem  reprints  of '  The  Passionate  Pilgrim ' 
it  is  usual  to  omit  these  two  Sonnets  without 
explanation,  because  they  have  been  pre* 
viously  given  in  the  larger  collection  of 
Sonnets.  But  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  in  1599  two  of  the  Sonnets  of 
the  hundred  and  fifty-fi>ur  published  in  1009 
were  printed ;  and  that  one  of  them  esp^ 
cially,  the  one  ^umbered  144,  haii  been  held 
to  form  an  important  part  of  the  supposed 
"integral  poem."  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  other  Sonnets  which  appear 
to  relate  to  the  same  persons  as  are  referred 
to  in  the  144th  Sonnet  were  also  in  existence. 
Further,  the  publication  of  these  Sonnets  in 
1599  tends  to  remove  the  impression  that 
might  be  derived  from  the  tone  of  some  of 
those  in  the  larger  collection  of  1G09, — ^that 
they  were  written  when  Shakspere  had 
passed  the  middle  period  of  life.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  73rd  Sonnet  the  poet  refers  to 


the  autumn  of  his  years^  the  twilight  of  his 
day,  the  ashes  of  his  youth.  In  the  138th, 
printed  in  1599,  he  describes  himself  as 
<<past  the  best"— as  ''old."  He  was  then 
thirty-five.  Dante  was  exactly  this  age  when 
he  described  himself  in  "  the  midway  of  this 
our  mortal  life."  In  these  remariLable  par- 
ticulars^ therefore, — the  mention  of  two  per- 
sons real  or  fictitious,  who  occupy  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  larger  collection,  and 
in  the  notice  of  the  poet's  age, — the  two 
Sonnets  of  'The  Passionate  Pilgrim'  are 
strictly  connected  with  thoae  published  in 
1609,  of  which  they  also  form  a  part ;  and 
they  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
obtained  for  publication  out  of  the  scattered 
leaves  floating  about  amongst  "private 
Mends."  The  publication  of  'The  Passionate 
Pilgrim'  was  unquestionably  unauthorised 
and  piratical.  The  publisher  got  all  he 
could  which  existed  in  manuscript ;  and  he 
took  two  poems  out  of '  Love's  Labour's  Lost,' 
which  was  printed  only  the  year  before.  In 
1609,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing 
that  the  same  process  was  repeated ;  that 
without  the  consent  of  the  writer  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  Sonnets-HMnne  forming  a 
continuous  poem,  or  poems  ;  others  isolated, 
in  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  and  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addreoed — ^were 
collected  together  without  any  key  to  their 
arrangement,  and  given  to  the  public.  Be- 
lieving as  we  do  that "  W.  H.,"  be  he  who 
he  may,  who  put  these  poems  in  the  hands 
of  "T.  T.,"  the  publisher,  arranged  them  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner  (of  which  there 
are  many  proofs),  we  believe  that  the  as- 
sumption of  continuity,  however  ingeniously 
it  may  be  maintained,  is  altogether  fallacious. 
Where  is  the  difficulty  of  imagining,  with 
regard  to  poems  of  which  each  separate 
poem,  sonnet,  or  stania,  is  either  a  "  leading 
idea,"  or  its  "  variation,"  that,  picked  up  as 
we  think  they  were  from  many  quarters,  the 
supposed  connexion  must  be  in  many  re- 
spects fanciful,  in  some  a  result  of  chance, 
mixing  what  the  poet  wrote  in  his  own  per- 
son, either  in  moments  of  elation  or  de- 
pression, with  other  apparently  continuous 
stanzas  that  painted  an  imaginary  character, 
indulging  in  all   the  warmth  of  an  ex- 
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Bggerated  friendship,  in  the  complaints  of 
an  abused  confidence,  in  the  pictures  of  an 
unhallowed  and  unhappy  loye ;  sometimes 
speaking  with  the  real  earnestness  of  true 
friendship  and  a  modest  estimation  of  his 
own  merits ;  sometimes  employing  the  lan- 
guage of  an  extravagant  eulogy,  and  a  more 
extrayagant  estimation  of  the  powers  of  the 
man  who  was  writing  that  eulogy  I  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  in  the  leisure  hours,  we 
will  say,  of  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  William    Shakspere,  the   poet 
should  have  undertaken  to  address  to  the 
youth  an  argument  why  he  should  many. 
Without  believing  the  Earl  to  be  the  W.  H. 
of  the  Dedication,  we  know  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  Shakspere.    There  is  nothing  in 
the  first  seventeen  Sonnets  which  might  not 
have  been  written  in  the  artificial  tone  of 
the  Italian  poetry,  in  the  working  out  of  this 
scheme.    Suppose,  again,  that  in  other  Son- 
nets the  poet,  in  the  same  artificial  spirit, 
complains  that  the  friend  has  robbed  him  of 
his  mistress,  and  avows  that  he  forgives  the 
falsehood.      There  is   nothing  in  all  this 
which  might  not  have  been  written  essen- 
tially as  a  work  of  fiction,— ^received  as  a 
work   of  fiction, — handed   about   amongst 
<' private  firienda'*  without  the  slightest  ap- 
prehension that  it  would  be  regarded  as  an 
exposition  of  the  private  relations  of  two 
persons  separated  in  rank  as  they  probably 
were  in  their  habitual  intimacies,— of  very 
different  ages, — the  one  an  avowedly  pro- 
fligate boy,  the  other  a  matured  man.    But 
this  supposition  does  not  exclude  the  idea 
that  the  poet  had  also,  at  various  times,  com- 
posed, in  the  same  measure,  other  poems, 
truly  expressing  his  personal  feelings, — ^with 
nothing  inflated   in  their    tone,    perfectly 
simple  and  natural,  offering  praise,  express- 
ing love  to  his  actual  friends  (in  the  language 
of  the  time  ^Uovers"),  showing  regret  in 
separation,  dreading  unkindness,  hopeful  of 
continued  affection.     These  are   also   cir- 
culated amongst  ^private  friends."     Some 
"W.  H."  collects  them   together,  ten,  or 
twelve,  or  fifteen  years  after  they  have  been 
written ;  and  a  publisher,  of  course,  is  found 
to  give  to  the  world  any  productions  of  a 
man  so  eminent  as  Shakspere.    But  who 


arranged  them  ?  Certainly  not  the  poet  him- 
self:  for  those  who  believe  in  their  con- 
tinuity must  admit  that  there  are  portions 
which  it  is  impossible    to  r^ard  as  con- 
tinuous.   In  the  same  volume  with  these 
Sonnets  was  published  a  most  exquisite  nar- 
rative poem,  'A  Lover^s  Complaint*     The 
form  of  it  entirely  prevents  any  attempts  to 
consider  it  autobiographical.    The  Sonnets, 
on  the  contrary,  are  personal  in  their  form ; 
but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  assumed  that 
they  are  all  personal  in  their  relation  to  the 
author.    It  is  impossible  to  be  assumed  that 
they  could  have  been  printed  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  author  as  they  now  stand.    If  he 
had  meant  in  all  of  them  to  express  his 
actual    feelings    and    position,    the    veiy 
slightest  labour  on  his  part — a  few  words  of 
introduction  either  in  prose  or  verse — would 
have  taken  those  parts  which  he  would  have 
naturally  desired  to  appear  like  fiction,  and 
which  to  us  even  now  look  like  fiction,  out 
of  the  possible  range  of  reality.    The  same 
slight  labour  would,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
classed  amongst  the  real,  apart  from  the 
artificial,  those  Sonnets  which  he  would  have 
desired  to  stand  apart,  and  which  appear  to 
us  to  stand  apart,  as  the  result  of  genuine 
moods  of  the  poet*s  own  mind. 

It  is  our  intention,  without  at  all  presum- 
ing to  think  that  we  have  discovered  any 
real  order  in  which  these  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions may  be  arranged,  to  offer  them  to 
the  reader  upon  a  principle  of  classification, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  does  not  attempt  to 
reject  the  idea  that  a  continuous  poem,  or 
rather  several  continuous  poems,  may  be 
traced  throughout-  the  series,  nor  adopt  the 
belief  that  the  whole  can  be  broken  up  into 
fragments ;  but  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  no  violence  to  the  meaning  of  the 
author  by  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  a 
principle  of  continuity,  sometimes  obvious 
enough,  but  at  other  times  maintained  by 
links  as  fragile  as  the  harness  of  Queen 
Mab*s  chariot : — 

"  Her  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web. 
Her  collan  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams." 

The  reader  will  have  the  ordinary  text 
before  him  in  every  modem  edition  of  Shak- 
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spere  containing  'The  Poems  ;*  and  he  will 
be  enabled  at  eyery  step  to  judge  whether 
the  original  arrangement,  to  which  we  must 
constantly  refer,  was  a  systematic  or  an 
arbitrary  one. 


I. 

The  earliest  productions  of  a  youthful 
poet  are  commonly  Love-Sonnets,  or  Elegies 
as  they  were  termed  in  Shakspere's  time. 
The  next  age  to  that  of  the  school-boy  is 

that  of 

**  the  loyer, 
Sighing  like  fiimaoe,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Blade  to  his  mistrefls*  eyebrow." 

We  commence  our  series  with  three  Sonnets 
wliich  certainly  bear  the  marks  of  juyenility, 
when  compared  with  others  in  this  collec- 
tion, as  distinctly  impressed  upon  them  as 
the  character  of  the  poet's  mind  at  different 
periods  of  his  life  is  impressed  upon  'Loye's 
Labour 's  Lost  *  and  '  Macbeth :' — 

Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  will. 
And  will  to  boot>  and  will  in  over-plus; 
More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee  stUl, 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whoeo  will  is  Luge  and  spacious, 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine  1 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious, 
And  in  my  will  no  &ir  acceptance  shine  1 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still. 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store ; 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  will,  add  to  thy  will 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  will  more. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechen  kill ; 

Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  WiSL 
—185. 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near. 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  WiU, 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there ; 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  love-suit,  sweet,  fiilfiL 
WiU  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love. 
Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove; 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckoned  none. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold, 
Thoagh  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  most  be ; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee : 


Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that 

still. 
And  tiien  thou  lov'st  me, — ^for  my  name  is 

FiW.— 186. 

Lo,  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feather'd  creatures  broke  away. 
Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift 

despatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay ; 
Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  cbace. 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  fiu». 
Not  prizing  her  poor  in&nt*a  discontent; 
So  runn'st  thou  after  that  which  flics  from 

thee. 
Whilst  I  thy  babe  chase  thee  afar  behind ; 
But,  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me, 
And  play  the  mother^s  part,  kiss  me,  be  kind: 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  mayst  have  thy 

wm. 

If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  stilL 
—143. 

The  figures  which  we  subjoin  to  each 
Sonnet  show  the  place  which  it  occupies  in 
the  collection  of  1609.  If  the  reader  will 
turn  to  the  reprints  of  that  text,  he  will  see 
where  these  Sonnets,  through  each  of  which 
the  same  play  upon  the  poet's  name  is  kept 
up  with  a  boyish  vivacity,  are  found.  The 
first  two  follow  one  of  those  from  which 
Mr.  Brown  derives  the  title  of  what  he  calls 
'The  Sixth  Poem,'  bemg  'To  his  Mistress, 
on  her  Infidelity.'*  Mr.  Brown,  however, 
qualifies  the  dissimilarity  of  tone  by  the  fol- 
lowing admission : — ^^  All  the  stanzas  in  the 
preceding  poems  (to  Stanza  126)  are  retained 
in  their  original  order ;  the  printers,  without 
disturbing  the  links,  haying  done  no  worse 
than  the  joining  together  of  five  chains  into 
one.  But  I  suspect  the  same  attention  has 
not  been  paid  to  this  address  to  his  mistress. 
Indeed,  I  fiurther  suspect  that  some  stanzas, 
irrelevant  to  the  subject,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  body  of  it."  The  stanzas 
to  which  Mr.  Brown  objects  are  the  135th 
and  136th,  just  given.  But  let  us  proceed. 
The  poet  now  sings  the  praise  of  those  eyes 
which  so  took  his  brother-poet,  Phineas 
Fletcher: — 

*  *  Shak«pMn*t  Autoblognphleal  Poeiof/  p.  K 
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"  But  meet  I  wonder  how  UkaA  jetty  ray. 
Which  those  two  Idackesl  wns  do  Mr  diaplay. 
Should  flhine  bo  bright^  and  mght  should  make 
so  sweet  a  day." 

We  know  not  the  colour  of  Anne  Hathaway's 
eyes;  but  how  can  we  affirm  that  the  fol- 
lowing three  Sonnets  were  not  addressed  to 
her?— 

In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  Mr, 
Or,  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  suoeessiye  heir, 
And  beauty  slandered  with  a  bastard  shame : 
For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's 

power, 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  fidse  borrow'd 

fBu^e, 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour. 
But  is  pro&ned,  if  not  lires  in  disgiaoe. 
Therefore  my  mistress^  eyes  are  raven  black. 
Her  eyes  so  suited ;  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who,  not  bom  Mr,  no  beauty  lack. 
Slandering  creation  with  a  Mae  esteem : 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe. 
That  erery  tongue  says  beauty  should  look 

80.— 127. 

Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art, 

As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them 

cruel: 
For  well  thou  know'st  to  my  dear  doting 

heart 
Thou  art  the  direst  and  most  precious  jewel 
Tet>  in  good  fiuth,  some  say  that  thee  behold. 
Thy  fice  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love 

groan: 
To  say  they  err,  I  dare  not  be  so  bold. 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  fidae  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  &ce, 
One  on  another's  neck,  do  witness  bear 
Thy  black  is  iSurest  in  my  judgment's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy 

deeds, 
And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  pro- 
ceeds.—181. 

Thine  eyes  I  lore,  and  they,  as  pilying  me. 
Knowing  thy  heart,  torment  me  with  dis- 
dain; 
Have  put  on  black,  and  loying  moumers  b^ 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 
And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  gray  cheeks  of  the  east, 


Nor  that  fhll  star  that  ushers  in  the  even. 

Doth  half  that  gloiy  to  the  sober  west, 

As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  £aoe: 

O,  let  it  then  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 

To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee 

grace, 
And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part 
Then  will  I  swear  beauty  herself  is  black. 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 
—182. 

But  the  last  two  immediately  pieoede  the 
Sonnet  beginning 

"  Beshrew  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to 
groan. 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and 


me:"— 


"  is 


and  so  the  lady  of  the  ''mourning  eyes 
associated  with  a  tale  of  treachery  and  sin. 
The  line  of  the  ISlst  Sonnet, 

"  In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  tky  deeda^ 

may  be  held  to  imply  something  atrocious. 
The  first  two  lines,  however^  show  of  what 
the  poet-lover  complains : — 

"  Thou  art  as  (yronnotu,  so  as  thou  art^ 
As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them 
crueL" 

The  128th  Sonnet  has  never  been  exceeded 
in  airy  elegance,  even  by  the  professed  writers 
of  amatory  poems : — 

How  oft>  when  thou,  my  mu^  music  plaj'st. 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whoae  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers^  when  thou  gently 

swa^st 
The  wiiy  concord  that  mine  ear  oonfoands, 
Do  I  envy  those  jacks,  that  nimble  le^p 
To  kiss  Uie  tender  inward  of  thy  hand, 
?rhilBt  my  poor  lips^  whidi  should  that  harvest 

wep, 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  bluriiing  stand ! 
To  be  so  lickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  ntuation  with  those  daneing  chips, 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait^ 
Making  dead  wood  more  bless'd  than  living 
Ups. 
Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  hi  this, 
Qive  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  Ups  to  kiss. 
—128. 

The  130th,  too,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  vers 
de  toeiHi  that  a  Suckling,  or  a  Moore^  oonld 
have  produced : — 
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My  miitreM^  ejm  are  nothing  like  the  son; 

Gonl  is  &r  more  red  than  her  lipa'  red ; 

If  snoir  be  white,  why  then  her  breaste  are 

don; 
If  hain  be  win^  black  irirea  grow  on  her 

head. 
I  haye  seen  rosea  damaak'd,  red  and  whiter 
Bat  no  each  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks; 
And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 
Than  in  the  breath  that  from  mj  mistress 

reeks. 
I  love  to  hear  her  speak, — ^yet  well  I  know 
That  music  hath  a  &r  more  pleasing  aonnd ; 
I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go, — 
My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the 

ground: 
And  yet»  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as 

rare 
.    As  any  she  belied  with  fidse  compare. — 

180. 

And  of  what  character  is  the  129th  Sonnet, 
which  separates  these  two  playful  composi- 
tions? It  is  a  solemn  denunciation  against 
unlicensed  gratifications— «  warning 

"To  ahun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this 
helL- 

If  we  are  to  bring  those  Sonnets  in  apposi- 
tion where  the  ^  leading  idea '*  is  repeated, 
we  shall  have  to  go  far  back  to  find  one  that 
will  accord  with  the  130th : — 

So  !s  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  muse, 
Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse ; 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use^ 
And  every  fidr  with  his  Mr  doth  rehearse ; 
Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare, 
With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich 

gems, 
With  April's  first-born  flowers,  and  all  things 

rare 
That  heaven's  air  in  his  huge  rondure  hema 
O  let  met,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write, 
And  then  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  Mt 
As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 
As  those  gold  oandles  fixed  in  heaven's  air : 
Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hearsay 

well; 
I  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  sell. 

—21. 

This  is  the  Slst  Sonnet ;  and  it  has  as  much 
the  character  of  a  love-sonnet  as  any  we 
have  just  given. 


The  tyranny  of  which  the  poet  complains 
in  the  131st  Sonnet  forms  the  subject  of  the 
three  following  >-- 

0,  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong 
That  my  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart ; 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  with  tli^ 

tongue; 
Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by 

art 
Tell  me  thou  loVst  elsewhere;  but>  in  my 

sight. 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside. 
What  need'st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when 

thy  might 
la  more  than  my  o'erpress'd  defence  can  "bide  1 
Let  me  excuse  thee :  ah  I  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  my  enemies ; 
And  therefore  from  my  fi^e  she  turns  my 

foes, 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries : 
Tet  do  not  so ;  but,  since  I  am  near  slain. 
Kill  me  outright  with  looks,  and  rid  my 
pain.— 189. 

Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel :  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  dis- 
dain; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words^  and  words  ex- 
press 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were. 
Though  not  to  love,  yet>  love,  to  teU  me  so ; 
(As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be 

near, 
Ko  news  but  health  from  their  physicians 

know;) 
For,  if  I  should  despur,  I  should  grow  mad, 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee : 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad. 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 
That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied. 
Bear  thine  eyes  strught^  though  thy  proud 
heart  go  wide. — 140. 

Canst  thou,  0  cruel  I  say  I  love  thee  not. 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake  1 
Do  I  not  think  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself,  all  tyrant,  for  thy  sake  1 
Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend? 
On  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  fiiwn  nponi 
Nay,  if  thou  loVrst  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 
Bevenge  upon  myself  with  present  moant 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respeot. 
That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise. 
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When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect^ 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyest 
But,  love,  hate  on,  for  now  I  know  thy 

mind; 
Those  that  can  see  then  loy^st,  and  I  am 
blind.— 149. 

And  yet  the  tyranny  is  meekly  borne  by  the 
lover  :— 

Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  Uie  hoars  and  times  of  yoor  desire  1 
I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend. 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour. 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for 

you, 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour. 
When  you  have  bid  your  senrant  once  adieu ; 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  affiiiis  suppose. 
But,  like  a   sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of 

nought, 
Save,  where  you  are  how  happy  you  make 

those: 
So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  will 
(Though  you  do  anything)  he  thinks  no 
ilL— 67. 

That  God  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your 

slave, 
I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of 

pleasure. 
Or  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to 

crave. 
Being  your  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure  1 
0,  let  me  suffer  (being  at  your  beck) 
The  imprison'd  absence  of  your  liberty. 
And  patience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  each 

check 
Without  accusing  you  of  iiyuiy. 
Be  where  you  list ;  your  charter  is  so  strong. 
That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time : 
Do  what  you  will,  to  you  it  doth  belong 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 
I  am  to  wait»  though  waiting  so  be  hell ; 
Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 
—68. 

The  Sonnets  last  given  are  the  57th  and 
58th.  These  are  especially  noticed  by  Mr. 
Brown  as  evidence  that  the  person  to  whom 
he  considers  the  Sonnets  are  addressed— W. 
H.~was  "h  man  of  rank.*'  He  adds,  "  Re- 
proach is  conveyed  more  forcibly,  and,  at 


the  same  time,  with  more  kindness,  in  their 
strvined  humility,  than  it  would  have  been 
by  direct  ezpostulaiioii.*'  The  reproach, 
according  to  Mr.  Brown,  is  for  the  ^  cold- 
ness" which  the  noble  youth  had  evinoed 
towards  his  friend.  The  ''coldness"  is  im- 
plied in  these  stanzas,  and  in  that  which 
precedes  them  :^- 

"  Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force ;  be  it  not  said 
Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appeUte, 
Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  allay'd, 
To-morrow  shaipen'd  in  his  former  might : 
So,  love,  be  thou :  although  to-day  thou  fill 
The  hungry  eyes,  even  till  they  wink  with 

fulness, 
To-morrow  see  agun,  and  do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dulness. 
Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 
Which  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted- 
new 
Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that^  when  they  see 
Return  of  love,  more  bless'd  may  be  the  view ; 
Or  call  it  winter,  which,  being  full  of  care. 
Makes    summer^s   welcome   thrice    more 
wish'd,  more  rare. — 66. 

We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  three 
Sonnets  are  addressed  to  a  female.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  a  line  in  the  57th  is  deci- 
sive upon  this : — 

''When  yon  have  bid  your  aervant  once  adieu.** 

The  lady  was  the  miMrtaSj  the  lover  the 
$ervantf  in  the  gallantry  of  Shakspere's  time. 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  '  Scornful  Lady' 
we  have,  ''Was  I  not  once  your  mistress, 
and  you  my  servant  f*  The  three  stanaas, 
66, 57,  58,  are  oompletely  isolated  from  what 
precedes  and  what  follows  them  ;  and  there- 
fore we  have  no  hesitation  in  transposing 
them  to  this  class. 

We  are  about  to  give  a  Sonnet  which  Mr. 
Brown  thinks  "should  be  expunged  from 
the  poem.*'  We  should  regret  to  lose  so 
pretty  and  playful  a  love-verse : — 

Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make 
Breathed  forth  the  sound  that  said  /  kaie. 
To  me  that  languished  for  her  sake : 
But,  when  she  saw  my  woeful  state. 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come. 
Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 
Was  used  in  giving  gentle  doom ; 
And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet  .* 
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/  hate  she  altered  with  an  end. 
That  followed  it  as  gentle  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who  like  a  fiend 
From  heayen  to  hell  ig  flown  away. 
/  hate  from  hate  away  she  threw, 
And  nved  my  life,  saying — not  you. — 145. 

It  is,  however,  strangely  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  continuity ;  for  it  occurs  between 
the  Bonnet  which  first  appeared  in  'The 
Passionate  Pilgrim' — 

"  Two  loyea  I  have,  of  comfort  and  despair" — 
and  the  magnificent  lines  beginning 

"  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth." 

This  sublime  Sonnet  Mr.  Brown  would  also 
expunge.  This  is  a  hard  sentence  against 
it  for  being  out  of  place.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  remove  it  to  fitter  company. 

We  have   now  very  much  reduced  the 
number  of  stanzas  which  Mr.  Brown  assigns 
to  the  Sixth  Poem,  entitled  by  him, '  To  his 
Mistress,  on  her  Infidelity.'    There  are  only 
twenty-«ix  stanzas  in  this  division  of  Mr. 
Brown's  Six  Poems ;  for  he  rejects  the  Son- 
nets numbered  153  and  154,  as  belonging 
*'  to  nothing  but  themselves."    They  belong, 
indeed,  to  the  same  class  of  poems  as  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  those  printed  in  'The 
Passionate  Pilgrim.'    But,  being  printed  in 
the  collection  of  1000,  they  offer  very  satis- 
factory evidence  that  ''the  begetter"  of  the 
Sonnets  had  no  distinct  principle  of  connec- 
tion to  work  upon.    He  has  printed,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  two  Sonnets  which  had 
previously  appeared  in  '  The  Pusionate  Pil- 
grim.'   But,  if  they  were  taken  out  firom  the 
larger  collection,  no  one  could  say  that  its 
continuity  would  be  deranged.    There  aie 
other  Sonnets,  properly  so  called,  in  'The 
Passionate  Pilgrim,'  which,  if  they  were  to 
be  added  to  the 'larger  collection,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  inserting  them,  so  as  to  be 
as  continuous  as  the  two  which  are  common 
to  both  works.    We  have  no  objection  to 
proceed  with  our  analytical   classification 
without  including  the  two  Sonnets  on  "  the 
little  love-god  ;"  because,  if  we  were  attempt- 
ing here  to  present  all  Shakspere's  love- 
verses  which  exist  in  print,  not  being  in  the 
plays,  we  should  have  to  insert  six  other 
poems  which  are  in '  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.' 


u. 


What,  then,  have  we  left  of  the  Sonnets 
from  the  127th  to  the  152nd  which  may 
warrant  those  twenty-six  stanzas  being 
regarded  (with  two  exceptions  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Brown  himself)  as  a  continuous  poem, 
to  be  entitled,  'To  his  Mistress,  on  her 
Infidelity r  We  have,  indeed,  a  "leading 
idea,"  and  a  very  distinct  one,  of  some  de- 
lusion, once  cherished  by  the  poet,  against 
the  power  of  which  be  struggles,  and  which 
his  better  reason  finally  rejects.  But  the 
complaint  is  not  wholly  that  of  the  infidelity 
of  a  mistress ;  it  is  that  the  love  which  he 
bears  towards  her  is  incompatible  with  his 
sense  of  duty,  and  with  that  tranquillity  of 
mind  which  belongs  to  a  pure  and  lawful 
affection.  This  "leading  idea"  is  expressed 
in  ten  stanzas,  which  we  print  in  the  order 
in  which  tbey  occur.  They  are  more  or  less 
strong  and  direct  in  their  allusions :  but, 
whether  the  situation  which  the  poet  de- 
scribes be  real  or  imaginary — whether  he 
speak  from  the  depth  of  his  own  feelings,  or 
with  his  wonderful  dramatic  power — ^there 
are  no  verses  in  our  language  more  expressive 
of  the  torments  of  a  passion  based  upon 
unlawfulness.  Throes  such  as*  these  were 
somewhat  uncommon  amongst  the  gallants 
of  the  days  of  Elizabeth : — 

The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 
Is  lost  in  action ;  and  till  action,  lust 
Is  peijored,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame; 
Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ; 
Eigoy'd  no  sooner,  but  despised  straight; 
Past  reason  hunted;  and  no  sooner  had. 
Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swaUow'd  bait, 
On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad : 
Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so ; 
Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme; 
A  bliss  in  proof, — and  proved,  a  very  woe; 
Beforo,  a  joy  proposed;  behind,  a  dream; 

All  this  the  world  well  knows;  yet  none 
knows  well 

To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this 
hell.~129 

Thou  blind  fool.  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine 

eyes, 
That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  seel 
They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  whero  it  lies, 
Tet,  what  the  best  is,  take  the  worst  to  be. 

B  H 
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If  eyes,  comipt  by  oyer-partial  looks» 
Be  anchor'd  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride, 
Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks, 
Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tiedl 
Why  should  my  heart  thii^  that  a  sereral 

plot^ 
Which   my  heart   knows  the  wide  world's 

common  place  1 
Or  mine  eyes,  seeing  this,  say  this  is  hot> 
To  put  fiur  truth  upon  so  foul  a  fiice] 
In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  hare 

err'd, 
And  to  this  fiilse  plague  are  they  now 

tninsferi'd. — 1 87. 

When  my  love  swean  that  she  is  made  of 

tmth, 
I  do  believe  her,  thon^  I  know  she  lies; 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutored 

youth. 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtleties. 
Thus  Tunly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me 

young, 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the 

best. 
Simply  I  credit  her  falso«peaking  tongue; 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  trutJi  suppress'd. 
But  wherefore  says  she  not  she  is  unjust  1 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  1 
0,  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust, 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  yean 

told: 
Therefore  I  tie  with  her,  and  she  with  me, 
And  in  our  fiuilts  by  lies  we  flattered  be. — 

188. 

In  faith  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyesi. 
For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note; 
But 't  is  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  de- 
spise, 
Who  in  despite  of  view  is  pleased  to  dote. 
Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tune 

delighted ; 
Nor  tender  feeing  to  base  touches  prone. 
Nor  taste  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone : 
But  my  five  wits,  nor  my  fire  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  mrnag  thee, 
Who  leaves  imsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  man, 
Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch 
to  be: 
Only  my  plague  thus  &r  I  count  my  gain. 
That  she  that  makes  me  nn  awards  me 
pain. — 141. 


Love  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate. 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving: 
0,  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own 

state. 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  reproving ; 
Or  if  it  do,  not  fh>m  those  lips  of  thine, 
That  have  profimed  their  scarlet  ornaments. 
And  seal'd  fiilse  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine; 
Bobb'd  others'  beds'  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  loVst  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune 

thee: 
Root  pity  in  thy  hearty  that,  when  it  growa^ 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 
If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost 

hide, 
By  self^ezample  maystthoubedenied  I — ^142. 

My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 
For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease ; 
Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill, 
Tbe  uneertidn  sickly  appetite  to  please. 
My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love, 
Angiy  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kepty 
Hath  left  m<^  and  I  desperate  now  approve, 
Desiro  is  death,  which  physic  did  except 
Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care. 
And  frantic  mad  with  evermore  unrest; 
My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  mad  men's 

are, 
At  random  tnua  the  truth  vainly  ezpresB^d ; 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fiuir,  and  thought 
thee  bright. 

Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night. 

—147. 
0  me !  what  eyes  hath  Ioyc  put  in  my  head. 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight  1 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled. 
That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright? 
If  that  be  fiiir  whereon  my  fiilae  eyes  dote, 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so  1 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's :  no. 
How  can  iti    0  how  can  Love's  eye  be  true. 
That  is  80  vez'd  with  watching  and  with  tean^ 
No  marvel  then  though  I  mistake  my  view; 
The  sun  itself  sees  not  till  heaven  deazs. 

O  cunning  Love  !  with  tears  thou  keep'st 
me  blind. 

Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  should 
find.->148. 

0,  from  what  power  hast  thon  this  powerful 

might. 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  swayt 
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To  make  me  gire  the  lie  to  my  trae  aighty 
And  swear  that  brightnew  doth  not  gnwse  the 

day! 
Whence  hast  thou  thia  becoming  of  things  ill, 
That  in  the  very  refiue  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  sach  strength  and  wamntiae  of  skill, 
That  in  my  mind  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  1 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee 

more. 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  jost  cause  of  hate  t 
O,  though  I  loye  what  others  do  abhor. 
With  others  thou  shonldst  not  abhor  my  state  ; 
If  thy  anworthinen  raised  love  in  me. 
More  worthy  I  to  be  beloved  of  thee. — ^160. 

Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is; 
Tet  who  knows  not  conscience  is  bom  of  love? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss, 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove. 
For  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason; 
Ky  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love ;  fl^  stays  no  farther  reason, 
But,  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  priae.  Proud  of  this  pride, 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be. 
To  stand  in  thy  affiiin,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it  that  I  call 
Her — love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and 
&11.— 151. 

In  loving  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  forsworn, 
But  thou  art   twice  forsworn,  to  me  love 

swearing; 
In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke,  and  new  £uth  torn. 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths'  breach  do  I  accuse  thee. 
When  I  break  twenty  1    I  am  peijured  most; 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee. 
And  all  my  honest  fiuth  in  thee  is  lost : 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kind- 
ness. 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy; 
And,  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness, 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they 
see; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fidr :  more  peijured  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a 
lie!— 152. 

We  have  only  three  Sonnets  left,  out  of  the 
twenty-six  stanzas,  in  which  we  may  find  any 
allusion  to  the  '<  infidelity"  of  the  poet's 
"  mistress.'*    They  are  these : 


Beshrew  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to 

groan 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and 

me ! 
Is 't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone. 
But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweet'st  fnend  must 

bel 
He  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken. 
And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engroesM; 
Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken ; 
A  torment  tlirice  three-fold  thus  to  be  cross'd. 
Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward. 
But  then  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart 

bail; 
Who  e'er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  jail : 

And  yet  thou  wilt;  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee, 

Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. — 

138. 
So  now  I  have  confess'd  that  he  is  thine. 
And  I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will ; 
Myself  1 11  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still : 
But  thou  wilt  not^  nor  he  will  not  be  free, 
For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind; 
He  leam'd  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me. 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  £wt  doth  bind. 
The  statute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take, 
Thou  usurer,  that  putt'st  forth  all  to  use, 
And  sue  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  my  sake; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 

Him  have  I  lost;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me ; 

He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  f^. — 

184. 
Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still ; 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  &ir. 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  coloured  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side, 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil. 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  tum'd  fiend, 
Suspect  I  may,  but  not  directly  tell ; 
But  being  both  fh>m  me,  both  to  each  friends 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 

Tet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in 
doubt, 

Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out — 

144. 

The  144th,  we  must  again  point  out,  was 
printed  in  '  The  Passbnate  Pilgrim'  in  1509. 
This  Sonnet,  then,  refening;  as  it  appears  to 
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do,  to  priyate  ciicumstanceB  of  considerable 
delicacj,  was  public  enough  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  piratical  bookseller,  ten  years 
before  the  larger  collection  in  which  it  a 
second  time  appears  was  printed.  But  in 
that  larger  collection  the  poet  accuses  the 
friend  as  well  as  the  mistress.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  the  six  Sonnets, 
in  which  this  accusation  appears,  existed  in 
1599,  or  what  was  the  extent  of  their  pub- 
licity ;  but  by  their  publication  in  1009  we 
are  enabled  to  compare  "the  better  angel" 
with  "the  worser  spirit :" — 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  1  seen 
Flatter  the  momitaan-tops  with  sovereign  e3'e, 
Kissing  with  golden  hee  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  hearenly  alchymy; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  douds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  ftce, 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 
Stealing  miseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace : 
Even  so  my  sun  one  eariy  mom  did  shine, 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow; 
But  out !  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine. 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me 
now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth ; 

Suns  of  the  worid  may  stain,  when  heaven's 
sun  staineth. — 38. 

Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day, 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  doak, 
To  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way, 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke  1 
'T  is  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou 

break. 
To  diy  the  rain  on  my  stonn-beaten  ftuce, 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak, 
That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  dis- 
grace: 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief; 
Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss : 
The  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bean  the  strong  offence's  cross. 
Ah  1  but  those  tears  are  pearl  which  thy  love 

sheds^ 
And  they  are  rich,  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 

—84. 

No  more  be  grieved  at  that  which  thou  hast 

done: 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  diver  fountains  mud; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun, 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud.    | 


All  men  make  fiiulte,  and  even  I  in  tlu% 
Authorizing  thy  trespass  with  compare. 
Myself  corrnpting,  salving  thy  amiss; 
Ezcudng  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are : 
For  to  thy  sensual  fiiult  I  bring  in  sense^ 
(Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate,) 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence : 
Such  dvil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate. 
That  I  an  accessory  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from 
me. — 85. 

Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea»  take  them  all ; 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst 

before  1 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  mayst  true  love 

call; 
All  mine  was  thine  before  thou  hadst  this 

more. 
Then  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  reodvest, 
I  cannot  blame  thee,  for  my  love  thou  usest; 
But  yet  be  blamed,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refnsest 
I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief. 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty ; 
And  yet,  love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  b€»ur  love's  wrong  than  hate's  known  injury. 
Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shows. 
Kill  me  with  spites;  yet  we  must  not  be 

foe8.~-40. 

Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits, 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart. 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  frill  well  befits, 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Qentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won ; 
Beauteous  thou  arty  therefore  to  be  aasail'd ; 
And,  when  a  woman  wooe,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevail'dt 
Ah  me !  but  yet  thou  mightst  my  seat  forbear, 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth. 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forced  to  break  a  twofold 
truth; 
Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee. 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me.-~41. 

That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief. 
And  yet  it  may  be  said  1  loved  her  dearly; 
That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 
A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 
Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye : — 
Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  knew'st  I 
love  her ; 
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And  for  my  sake  even  bo  doth  she  ftbuae  me, 
Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approye 

her. 
If  I  lose  thee,  my  1o8b  is  my  lore's  gain. 
And  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that 

loss; 
Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain. 
And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross : 
But  here's  the  joy;  my  friend  and  I  are 

one; 
Sweet  flattery !    then   she   loves  but  me 
alone.-— 42. 

It  is  probably  to  the  same  friend  that  the 
following  mild  reflections  upon  the  general 
faults  of  his  character  are  addressed : — 

They  that  hare  power  to  hurt  and  will  do  none, 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show. 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone, 
Unmoved,  cold  and  to  temptation  slow ; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces. 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  feces, 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweety 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die ; 
But,  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet^ 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity: 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their 
deeds; 

Lilies   that  fester   smell  fiur  worse  than 
weeds. — 94. 

How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the 

shame, 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name ! 
O,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose ! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport, 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report 
O  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got, 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee  \ 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot, 
And  all  things  turn  to  Mr  that  eyes  can  see  I 
Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  laige  privi- 
lege; 
The  hardest  knife  ill-used  doth  lose  his 
edge. — 95. 

Some  say,  thy  fimlt  is  youth,  some  wanton- 


Some  say,  thy  grace  is  youth  and  gentle 
sport; 


Both  grace  and  fimlts  are  loved  of  more  and 

less: 
Thou  mak'st  &ults  graces  that  to  thee  resort 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  Jewel  will  be  well  esteem'd; 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To   truths  translated,  and  for  true  things 

deem'd. 
How  many  lamb^might  the  stem  wolf  betray. 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate ! 
How  many  gasers  mightst  thou  lead  away. 
If  thou  wouldst  use  the  strength  of  all  thy 

sUte! 
But  do  not  so;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good 

report — 9t. 

But  the  poet,  true  to  his  general  principle  of 
morals,  holds  that  forgiveness  should  follow 
upon  repented  transgressions : — 

Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen, 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  uige: 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen. 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness,  when  we  purge; 
Even  so,  being  fiill  of  your  ne'er-cloying  sweet- 
ness, 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  ihune  my  feeding, 
And,  sick  of  welikre,  found  a  |dnd  of  meet- 


To  be  diseased  eie  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  to  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  fiiults  assured, 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state. 
Which,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be 
cured. 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true. 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. 

—118. 
What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Siren  tears, 
Distill'd  from  limbecs  foul  as  hell  within. 
Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears. 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win  1 
What  vrretched  errors  hath  my  heart  com- 
mitted, 
Whiht  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never ! 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been 

fitted. 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever ! 
0  benefit  of  ill  I  now  I  find  true 
That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better ; 
And  min'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew. 
Grows  fikirer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  fiir 
greater. 
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So  I  retum  rebuked  to  my  oontent, 
And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  tlian  I  have 
gpentb — ^119. 

That  yon  were  once  nnkind,  befriends  me  now, 
And  for  that  sorrow,  which  I  then  did  feel, 
Needs  must  I  under  my  tnosgresBon  bow. 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammered 

steel.  ^ 

For  if  you  were  by  my  nnkindness  shaken. 
As  I  by  yours,  you  have  pass'd  a  hell  of  time : 
And  I,  a  tyrant,  haye  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  suffered  in  your  crime. 
O  that  our  night  of  woe  might  hare  re- 

member'd 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  aocrow  hits, 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tendered 
The  humble  ssIto  which  wounded  bosoms  fits ! 
But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  he; 
Mine  ransoms  yonn^  and  yours  must  ransom 

me.— 120. 


II. 

We  haye  thus  selected  all  the  Sonnets,  or 
stanzasi  th&t  appear  to  have  reference  to 
the  subject  of  loye, — ^whether  those  which 
express  the  light  playfulness  of  affection,  the 
abiding  confidenoe,  the  distrftcting  doubts, 
the  reproaches  for  pride  or  neglect,  the  fierce 
jealousies,  the  complaints  that  another  is 
preferred.  Much  of  this  may  be  real,  much 
merely  dramatic.  But  it  appears  to  us  that 
it  would  haye  been  quite  impossible  to  haye 
maintained  that  these  fragments  relate  to  a 
particular  incident  of  the  poet*s  life— the 
indulgence  of  an  illicit  loye,  with  which  the 
equally  illicit  attachment  of  a  youthful 
friend  interfered — ^unless  there  had  been  a 
forced  association  of  the  whole  series  of 
Sonnets  with  that  youthful  friend  to  whom 
the  first  seyenteen  Sonnets  are  clearly  ad- 
dressed. Mr.  Brown  groups  the  Sonnets  from 
the  27th  to  the  65th  as  the  ''Second  Poem," 
which  he  entitles,  *  To  his  Friend — ^who  had 
robbed  him  of  his  mistress,  forgiying  him.' 
Now,  literally,  the  Sonnets  we  haye  already 
giyen,  the  33rd,  34th,  36th,  40th,  41st,  and 
42nd,  are  all  that  within  these  limits  can  be 
held  to  haye  reference  to  such  a  subject. 
The  27th  and  28th  Sonnets  haye  not  the 


slightest  allusion  to  this  supposed  injury ; 
and  we  shall  presently  endeayour  to  show 
that  they  haye  been  wrested  from  their 
proper  place.  The  29th,  30th,  31st,  and 
32nd  are  Sonnets  of  the  most  oonfidLog 
friendship,  full  of  the  simplest,  and  therefore 
the  deepest  pathos,  and  which  wo  haye  no 
hesitation  in  classing  amongst  those  which 
are  strictly  personal — ^those  to  which  the 
lines  of  Wordsworth  apply : — 

''Scorn   not   the   Sonnet:   Critic^   you   haye 
frown'd 
Mindless  of  its  just  honours.    With  this  key 
Shakspere  unlock'd  his  heart" 

The  following  exquisite  lines  are  familiar 
to  most  poetical  students : — 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's 

eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  Heayen  with  my  bootless 

cries. 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  &te. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope. 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends 


Dedring  this  man*s  art,  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  I  most  ezyoy  contented  least  ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee, — and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heayen*s 

gate; 
For   thy   sweet    loye   remembered,   such 

wealth  brings, 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with 

kings.— 29. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  times' 

waste: 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow. 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless 

night. 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long  since  cancell'd 

woe, 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  yanish'd 

sight. 
Then  can  I  grieye  at  grieyanoes  foregone. 
And  heayily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 
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Bnt  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear 

Mend, 
All  loises  are  restored,  and  Borrowaend. — SO. 

Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts, 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  sappoeed  dead ; 
And  there  reigns  love  and  all  love's  loving 

parts, 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  boned. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  eye. 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  removed,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie  1 
Thoa  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth 

live, 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone. 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give; 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone  : 
Their  images  I  loved  I  view  in  thee, 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all  of 

me. — 81. 

If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day. 
When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust 

shall  cover. 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re«nrvey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover. 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time ; 
And,  though  they  be  outstripped  by  every  pen. 
Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme. 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
0  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thouji^t  1 
Had   my   friend's   muse   grown   with   this 

growing  age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  broqght^ 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove, 
Thein  for  their  style  1 11  read,  his  for  his 

love.— 32. 

Immediately  succeeding  these  are  the  three 
stanzas  we  have  already  quoted,  in  which  the 
poet  is  held  to  accuse  his  friend  of  having 
robbed  him  of  his  mistress.  In  these  stanzas 
the  friend  is  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  a 
''  sensual  fault,"  a  *'  trespass,"  &c.  But^  in 
those  which  follow,  the  '' bewailed  guilt'* 
belongs  to  the  poet— the  ''worth  and  truth" 
to  his  friend.  Surely  these  are  not  con- 
tinuous. In  the  d6th,  37th,  38th,  and  39th 
Sonnets,  we  have  the  expression  of  that  deep 
humility  which  may  be  traced  through  many 
of  these  remarkable  compositions,  and  of 
which  we  find  the  first  sound  in  the  S9th 
Sonnet : — 


Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain, 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain. 
Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect^ 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite, 
Which,  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect, 
Tet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's 

deUght. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee. 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame; 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me, 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name  : 
But  do  not  so;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good 
report — 86. 

As  a  decrepit  fiither  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth. 
So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite. 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth; 
Por  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit, 
Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more. 
Entitled  in  thy  parts,  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store : 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despised. 
Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance 

give. 
That  I  in  thy  abandanee  am  snffieed. 
And  by  a  purt  of  all  thy  glory  live. 
.  Look  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee; 
This  wish  I  have;  then  ten  timea  happy 

me ! — 87. 

How  can  my  muse  want  subject  to  invent^ 
While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  poorest  into 

my  verse 
Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 
For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  1 
0,  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 
Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight; 
For  who 's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee. 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  t 
Be  thou  the  tenth  muse,  ten  timea  more  in 

worth 
Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  invocate; 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 
Eternal  numbers  to  outlive  long  date. 
If  my  dight  muse  do  please  these  curious 

days, 
The  pain  be  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the 

praise. — 38. 

0,  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  nng. 
When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  1 
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What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self 

bring  1 
And  what  is 't  but  mine  own,  when  I  praise 

theel 
Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live, 
And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one. 
That  by  this  separation  I  may  give 
That  due  to  thee  which  thou  deservest  alone. 
0,  absence,  what  a  torment  wouldst   thou 

prove. 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love, 
(Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth 

deceive,) 
And  that  thou  teachest  how  to  make  one 

twain, 
By  praising  him  here,  who  doth   hence 

remain !— 39. 

The  40th,  4l6t,  and  42nd  Sonnets  return 
to  the  complaint  of  his  friend's  faithlessness. 
Surely,  then,  the  Sonnets  we  have  just 
quoted  must  be  interpolated.  The  43rd  is 
entirely  isolated  from  what  precedes  and 
what  follows.  But  in  the  39th  we  have 
allusions  to  ''separation"  and  ''absence;" 
and  in  the  44th  we  return  to  the  subject  of 
"  injurious  distance."  With  some  alterations 
of  arrangement  we  can  group  nine  Sonnets 
together,  which  form  a  connected  epistle  to 
an  absent  friend,  and  which  convey  those 
sentiments  of  real  affection  which  can  only 
be  adequately  transmitted  in  language  and 
imagery  possessing,  as  these  portions  do,  the 
charm  of  nature  and  simplicity.  The  tone 
of  truth  and  reality  is  remarkably  contrasted 
with  those  artificial  passages  which  have 
imparted  their  character  to  the  whole  series 
in  the  estimation  of  many : — 

How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way, 
When  what  I  seek,— my  weaiy  travel's  end, — 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
"Thus  far  the  miles  are  measured  from  thy 
friend ! " 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe. 
Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me. 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  loved  not  speed,  being  made  from 

thee: 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide. 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side ; 


For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my 

mind, 
My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind. 

—50. 

Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 
Of  my  dull  bearer,  when  from  thee  I  speed  : 
From  where  thou  art  why  should  I  haste  me 

thence  ] 
Till  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 
0,  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find. 
When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slowl 
Then  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the 

wind; 
In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know : 
Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace ; 
Therefore  desire,  of  perfect  love  being  made. 
Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiery  race ; 
But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade ; 
Since  from  thee  going  he  went  wilful  slow. 
Towards  thee  I  '11  run,  and  give  him  leave 

to  go. — 51. 

So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  trea- 
sure. 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey, 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  plea- 
sure. 
Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare, 
Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set. 
Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are. 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you  as  my  chest, 
Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth 

hide. 
To  make  some  special  instant  special-bless'd. 
By  new  unfolding  his  imprisoned  pride. 
Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives 

scope, 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lacked,  to 
hope. — 52. 

Weaiy  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  my  bed. 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tired ; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head, 
To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work  's  ex- 
pired: 
For  then  my  thoughts  (from  &r  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee, 
And  keep  my  drooping  eyelids  open  wide. 
Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see : 
Save  that  my  soul's  imaginaiy  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sighUeas  view, 
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Which,  like  a  jewel  hong  in  ghastly  night, 
Makes  black  night  beauteoos,  and  her  old  fiice 
new. 
Lo,  thus,  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my 

mind. 
For  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find. — 

27. 

How  can  I  then  return  in  happy  plight, 
That  am  debarred  the  benefit  of  rest  1 
When  day's  oppression  is  not  eased  by  night. 
But  day  by  night  and  night  by  day  oppressed  ? 
And  each,  though  enemies  to  cither's  reign. 
Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me, 
The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  ihr  I  toil,  still  fiurther  off  firom  thee. 
I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him,  thou  art  bright^ 
And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the 

heaven : 
So  flatter  I  the  swart-complezion'd  night ; 
When  sparkling  stars  twire  not,  thou  gild'st 
the  eyen. 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer, 
And  night  doth  nightly  maka  griefs  length 
seem  stronger. — 28. 

Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night  1 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be 

broken. 
While  shadows,  like  to  thee,  do  mock  my 

sight  1 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far  from  home,  into  my  deeds  to  pry ; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  houis  in  me. 
The  scope  and  tenor  of  thy  jealousy  1 
O  no !  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great; 
It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake ; 
Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat, 
To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake : 
For  thee  watch  I,  whilst  thou  dost  wake 

elsewhere 
From  me  far  off,  with  others  all  too  near. — 

61. 

When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best 
see. 

For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespeeted: 

But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on 
thee. 

And,  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  di- 
rected; 

Then  thou  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make 
bright, 

How  would  thy  shadow's  form  form  happy 
show 


To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light. 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so  1 
How  would  (I  say)  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day. 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth 

stay] 
All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee, 
And  nights,  bright  days,  when  dreams  do 

show  thee  me. — iS, 

If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought, 
Ixgurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way ; 
For  then,  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought 
From  limits  fiir  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  removed  from  thee, 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and 

land, 
As  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would 

be. 
But  ah!  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not 

thought, 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art 

gone. 
But  that,  BO  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought, 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan ; 
Beoeiving  nought  by  elements  so  slow 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  cither's  woe : — 

44. 

The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fire. 
Are  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  abide ; 
The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire, 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide. 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee. 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone, 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppressed  with  melan- 
choly ; 
Until  life's  composition  be  recured 
By  those  swift  messengers  retum'd  from  thee, 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assured 
Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me : 
This  told,  I  joy ;  but  then  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  t)ack  again,  and  straight  grow 
sad. — 45. 

THe  tnuispositions  we  have  made  in  the 
arrangement  are  justified  by  the  considera- 
tion that  in  the  original  text  the  50th,  51  st, 
and  52nd  Sonnets  are  entirdy  isolated ;  that 
the  27th  and  28th  are  also  perfectly  uncon- 
nected with  what  precedes  and  what  follows; 
that  the  61  st  stands  equally  alone ;  and  that 
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the  43rd,  44th,  and  46th  are  in  a  similar  po- 
sition. We  have  now  a  perfect  little  poem 
describing  the  joumej — ^the  restless  pilgrim- 
age of  thought — ^the  desire  for  return. 

The  thoughts  of  a  temporary  separation 
lead  to  the  fear  that  absence  may  produce 
estrangement : — 

How  careful  was  I,  when  I  took  my  way. 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thmst^ 
That,  to  my  use,  it  might  unused  stay 
From  hands  of  fidsehood,  in  sure  wards  of 

trust! 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are. 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief. 
Thou,  beet  of  dearest^  and  mine  only  care. 
Art  left  the  prey  of  evexy  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest, 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  fed  thou 

art, 
Within  the  gentle  closore  of  my  breast, 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  mayst  come 
and  part; 
And  eyen  thence  thou  wilt  be  stolen  I  fear. 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prise  so  dear. 

—48. 
The  sentiment  is  somewhat  differently  re- 
peated in  a  Sonnet  which  is  entirely  isolated 
in  the  place  where  it  stands  in  the  original : — 

So  are  you  to  my  thoug^te^  as  food  to  liiiB^ 
Or  as  sweet-sea8on*d  showers  are  to  the  ground; 
And  for  the  peace  of  yon  I  hold  such  strife 
As  'twizt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found : 
Now  proud  as  an*ei\)oyer,  and  anon 
Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  trea- 
sure; 
•    Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone, 
Then  better'd  that  the  world  may  see  my 

pleasure: 
Sometime,  all  lull  with  feasting  on  your  sight, 
And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look ; 
Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight, 
Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took 
Thus  do  I  pine  and  snrieit  day  by  day. 
Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. — 75. 

But  the  49th  Sonnet  carries  forward  the 
dread  expressed  in  the  48th  that  his  friend 
will  "  be  stolen,"  into  the  apprehension  that 
coldness,  and  neglect,  and  desertion  may  one 
day  ensue: — 

Agnfnst  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come, 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 


When  as  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
CaU'd  to  that  audit  by  advised  reepeeto; 
Against  that  time  when  thou  shalt  strangely 


And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sua,  thine 

eye. 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was. 

Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity ; 

Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here 

Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  deaert^ 

And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear. 

To  guard  the  lawM  reasons  on  thy  part : 

To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength 

oflawi^ 

Sinee,  why  to  love,  I  can  alloge  no  cause. 

19. 


This  Sonnet  is  also  completdy  isolated; 
but  mueh  further  on,  according  to  the 
original  arrangement,  we  find  the  idea  here 
conveyed  of  that  self-sacrificing  humility 
which  will  endure  unkindness  without  com- 
plaint^  worked  out  with  exquisite  tender- 
ness:— 

When  thou  shalt  be  disposed  to  set  me  light, 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  Sooruy 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  1 11  fij^ 
And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art 

forsworn. 
With   mine  own   weakness  being  best  ac- 
quainted. 
Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  fiiulta  conceal'd,  wherein  I  am  attainted ; 
That  thou,  in  losing  me,  sbalt  win  much  glory  : 
And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too ; 
For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 
The  iiguries  that  to  myself  I  do. 
Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me. 
Such  IB  my  love,  to  thee  I  ao  belong. 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all 
wrong. — 88. 

Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  faulty 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  ofience : 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will 

halt; 
Against  thy  reasons  msking  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill, 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change. 
As  1 11  myself  disgrace :  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange; 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet-beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell ; 
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Lest  I  (too  mneh  pro&ne)  shoiild  do  it  wiong, 
And  haply  of  our  old  aoqnaiataiiee  tell. 
For  thee,  against  myaelf  1 11  tow  debate. 
For  I  moat  ne'er  love  Mm  whom  thoa  doat 
hate.— 89. 

Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt;  if  ever,  now ; 
l^ow,  while  the  world  la  bent  my  deeda  to 

croflB, 
Join  with  the  apite  of  forttme,  make  me  bow^ 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after  loss : 
Ah  !  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scaped  thia 

sorrow. 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conqnei'd  woe ; 
Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow. 
To  linger  ont  a  purposed  overthrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 
When  other  petty  griefe  have  done  their  spite. 
But  in  the  onset  come ;  so  shall  I  taate 
At  first  the  veiy  worst  of  fortune's  might; 
And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem 

woe, 
Compared  with  loss  of  thee  will  not  seem 

BO.— 90. 

Some  glozy  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 
Some  in  their  wealth,  aome  in 'their  body's 

force; 
Some  in  their  gaimenti^  though  new-fangled 

m; 

Some  in  their  hawka  and  hounds^  aome  in 

their  horse; 
And  every  humour  hath  hia  aiyanct  pleasnxe. 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  reat; 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure^ 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments' 

cost) 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be ; 
And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast 
Wl^etched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  mayst 

take 
An   this  away,  and  me  most  wretched 

make. — 91. 

But  do  thy  worat  to  steal  thyself  away. 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay. 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine. 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  wont  of  wrongs^ 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  dotk  depend. 


Then  canst  not  vex  me  with  inoonstant  mind, 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 
0  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 
Hi4>py  to  have  thy  love,  hi^py  to  die  t 
But  what's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no 

blot  I— 
Thou  mayst  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it 
not:— 92. 

So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true, 
Like  a  deceived  husband ;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  alter^d-ncw; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place : 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye. 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In  many's  looks  the  felse  heart's  history 
Is  writ,  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles 

strange ; 
But  Heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree 
That  in  thy  fece  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  work- 
ings be. 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweet- 
ness teU. 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow. 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show ! 

—93. 

Separated  from  the  preceding  stanzas  by 
three  Sonnets,  the  94th,  95th,  and  96th,  which 
we  have  already  given — (they  are  those  in 
which  a  friend  is  mildly  upbraided  for  the 
defects  in  his  character) — we  have  a  second 
little  poem  on  Absence.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anything  more  perfect  in  our  own  or 
any  other  language : — 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year ! 
What  freezingB  have  I  felt»  what  dark  days 

seen! 
What  old  December's  bareness  everywhere ! 
And  yet  this  time  removed  was  summer's 

time; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase. 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime. 
Like    widoVd    wombs    after    their    lord's 

decease: 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfathered  fruit ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee. 
And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute ; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  't  is  with  so  dull  a  cheer. 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter's 

near. — 97. 
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From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 
When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  eyeiything. 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with 

him. 
Tet  not  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  teU,. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where 

they  grew : 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away. 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did 
play.— 98. 

The  forward  yiolet  thus  did  I  chide  :-- 
Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet 

that  smells, 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  1    The  purple 

pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion 

dwells, 
In  my  love's  yeins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dyed. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair : 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand. 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair; 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both, 
And  to  his  robbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath  ; 
But  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see, 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stolen  from 

thee.— 99. 

But  this  poem  is  quite  unconnected  with 
what  precedes  it.  It  is  placed  where  it  is, 
upon  no  principle  of  continuity.  Are  we, 
then,  to  infer  that  the  friend  whose  **  shame" 
is  ''like  a  canker  in  the  budding  rose"  is 
the  person  who  is  immediately  afterwards 
addressed  as  one  from  whom  every  flower 
hath  stolen  **  sweet  or  colour  1 "  If  we  read 
these  three  stanzas  without  any  impression  of 
their  connexion  with  something  that  has 
gone  before,  we  shall  irresistibly  feel  that 
they  are  addressed  to  a  female.  They  point 
at  repeated  absences ;  and  why  may  they 
not  then  be  addressed  to  the  poet's  first  love  1 
The  Earl  of  Southampton,  or  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  to  whom  the  series  of  Sonnets  are 


held  all  to  refer,  except  when  they  specially 
address  a  dark-haiTed  lady  of  questionable 
character,  would  not  haye  been  greatly 
pleased  to  haye  been  complimented  on  the 
sweetness  of  his  breath,  or  the  whiteness  of 
his  hand.  The  Sonnets  which  are  un- 
questionably addressed  to  a  male,  although 
they  employ  the  term  ''beauty**  in  a  way 
which  we  cannot  easily  comprehend  in  our 
own  days,  have  always  reference  to  moadif 
beauty.  The  comparisons  in  the  above  Sonnets 
as  clearly  relate  to  femtde  beauty.  They 
are  precisely  the  same  as  Spenser  uses  in 
one  of  his  Amoretti, — the  64Ui ;  which  thus 
concludes : — 

"Such  fragnmt  flowers  do  give  most  odorous 
smell. 
But  her  sweet  odour  did  them  all  excel" 

It  appears  to  us  that  in  both  the  poems  on 
Absence,  in  the  stanzas  which  anticipate 
neglect  and  coldness,  and  in  others  which 
we  haye  given  and  are  about  to  give,  we 
must  not  be  too  ready  to  connect  their  images 
with  the  person  who  is  addressed  in  the  first 
seventeen  Sonnets ;  or  be  always  prepared  to 
"seize  a  clue  which  innumerable  passages 
give  us,"  according  to  Mr.  Hallam,  "and 
suppose  that  they  allude  to  a  youth  of 
high  rank  as  wdl  as  personal  beauty  and 
accomplishment.*'*  The  chief  characteristic 
of  those  passages  which  clearly  ^>ply  to  that 
<< unknown  youth"  is,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
extravagance  of  admiration  conyeyed  in  veiy 
hyperbolical  language.  Much  that  we  have 
quoted  offers  no  example  of  the  justness  of 
Mr.  Hallam's  complaint  against  these  pro- 
ductions : — ^"  There  is  a  weakness  and  folly 
in  all  excessive  and  misplaced  affection, 
which  is  not  redeemed  by  the  touches  of 
nobler  sentiments  that  abound  in  this  long 
series  of  Sonnets."  It  would  be  difficult,  we 
think,  to  findmore  forcible  thoughts  expressed 
in  more  simple,  and  therefore  touching  bn- 
guage,  than  in  the  following  continuous 
yerses.  They  comprise  all  the  Sonnets 
numbered  from  109  to  125,  with  the  exception 
of  118, 119,  ISO,  181,  three  of  which  we  hare 
already  printed  as  belonging  to  another 
subject  than  the  poet's  constancy  of  affection ; 

*  *  Litentoic  of  Europe**  toL  Ifi.  p.  SOI 
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and  one  of  which  we  shall  giye  ai  an  isolated 
fragment  ^^ 

0,  never  aay  that  I  was  fidse  of  hearty 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  quaUfy ! 
As  etaj  might  I  from  myself  depart. 
As  from  my  soul  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie : 
That  is  my  home  of  love :  if  I  have  ranged. 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again ; 
Just  to  the   time,  not  with  the  Ume  ex- 
changed,— 
So  that  mysdf  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 
AU  fraUUes  that  besiege  aU  kinds  of  blood. 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call. 
Save  thou,  my  rose;  in  it  thou  art  my 
all.— 109. 

Alas,  't  is  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 
Qored  mine  own  thoughts^  sold  cheap- what  is 

most  dear. 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  new. 
Most  true  it  is  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely;  but,  by  all  above. 
These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 
And  worse  essays  proved  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end : 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  God  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confined. 
Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the 

best, 
Bven  to  thy  pure  and   most  most  loving 

breast— 110. 

0,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  hannful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide. 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners 

breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a 

brand. 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  woriu  in,  like  the  dyer^s  hand : 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd ; 
Whilst,  like  a  wUUng  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell,  'gainst  my  strong  infection; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think. 
Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye, 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

—111. 


Tour  love  and  pity  doth  the  impreadon  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill, 
So  you  o*er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow? 
Tou  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your 

tongue; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive. 
That  my  steel'd  sense  or  changes,  right  or 

wrong. 
In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  other's  voices,  tbat  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense: — 
Tou  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred, 
That  all  the  worid  besides  methinks  are 

dead.— 112. 

Since  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind ; 

And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about 

Doth  part  his  function,  and  is  partly  blind. 

Seems  seeing,  but  effectually  is  out ; 

For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 

Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth 

latch; 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part. 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch; 
For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight, 
The  most  sweet  &vour,  or  deformed'st  crea- 
ture. 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night, 
The  crow,  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your 
feature. 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you, 
My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine 
untrue. — 118. 

Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown'd 

with  you, 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery. 
Or  whether  shall  I  say  mine  eye  saith  true. 
And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alchymy, 
To  make  of  monsters  and  things  indigest 
Such  cherubims  as  your  sweet  self  resemble. 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best. 
As  fiwt  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble! 
0,  't  is  the  first;  't  is  flattery  in  my  seeing, 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up : 
Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is 

'greeing, 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup : 
If  it  be  poison'd,  'tis  the  lesser  sin 
That  mine  eye  loves  it,  and  doth  first 
begin. — 114. 
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Thoae  lines  that  I  before  hftre  writ»  do  Ue^ 
Even  those  that  said  I  eould  not  love  yon 

dearer; 
Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 
My  most  full  flame  should  afterwards  bum 

clearer. 
But  reckoning  time,  whose  million'd  accidents 
Creep  in  'twixt  tow%  and  change  decrees  of 

kingfl^ 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharp'st  intents. 
Divert  strong  minda  to  the  course  of  altering 

things; 
AUs !  why,  fearing  of  time's  tyranny, 
Might  I  not  then  say, ''  Now  I  love  you  best," 
When  I  was  certain  o'er  incertamty. 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest] 
Lore  is  a  babe ;  then  might  I  not  say  so. 
To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  BtHl  doth 

growl — 116. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 
O  no ;  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 
That  rooks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 
Whose  worth 's  unknown,  although  his  height 

be  taken. 
Love 's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and 

cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. — 116. 

Accuse  me  thus ;  that  I  have  scanted  all 
Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay; 
Forget  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call. 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day ; 
That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown 

minds, 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchased 

right; 
That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
Which  should  transport  me  fiurthest  from  your 

sight 
Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down,. 
And,  on  just  proof,  surmise  accumulate. 
Bring  me  wiUiin  the  level  of  your  frown, 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  hate : 
Since  my  appeal  says,  I  did  strive  to  prove 
The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love. — 117. 


Thy  gift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brsin 
Full  character'd  with  Issting  memory, 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain, 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity : 
Or  at  the  lesst  so  long  as  brun  and  heart 
Have  £EkCulty  by  nature  to  subsist ; 
Till  each  to  raz'd  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss'd. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold, 
Kor  need  I  tallies,  thy  dear  love  to  seore ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold, 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more; 
To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee. 
Were  to  import  forgetfolness  in  me. — ^122. 

No!  l^e,  thou  shalt  not  boasi  that  I  do 

change: 
Thy  pyrsmids  built  up  with  newer  might 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strsnge; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old; 
And  rather  make  them  bom  to  our  desire, 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them 

told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy. 
Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie, 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste: 
This  I  do  vow,  and  this  shall  ever  be, 
I  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  and 

thee :— 123. 

If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state. 
It  might  for  fortune's  bsstard  be  un&ther^d. 
As  subject  to  time's  love,  or  to  time's  hate. 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers 

gather'd. 
No,  it  was  builded  fax  from  accident ; 
It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  &lla 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  dLsoontent, 
Whereto  the  inviting  time  our  ftshion  calls : 
It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic. 
Which  works  on   leases  of  short-number'd 

hours, 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic, 
That  it  nor  grows  with  heat^  nor  drowns  with 

showers. 
To  this  I  witoess  call  the  fools  of  time, 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  lived  for 

crime. — ^124. 

Were 't  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy. 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring. 
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Or  kid  gntA  baKs  fin'  eternity. 
Which  prove  more  short  then  weste  or  nining  1 
Hato  I  not  seen  dwellen  on  form  and  &Toar 
Loee  all,  and  matt,  bj  paying  too  much  rent> 
For  eompomid  sweet  foregoing  simple  saTonr, 
Pitiful  thriTeia,  in  their  gaang  spent  1 
No ; — ^let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  hearty 
And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free. 
Which  is  not  mix'd  irith  seconds,  knows  no 

art> 
But  mutoal  render,  only  me  for  thee. 

Hence,  thou  subom'd  informer!    a  true 
soul, 

When  most  impeach'd,  stands  least  in  thy 
control — 125. 

Br.  Drake,  in  maintaining  that  the  Son- 
nets, from  the  Ist  to  the  126th,  were  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Sonthampton,  has  alleged, 
as  ^  one  of  the  most  striking  prooft  of  this 
position,"  the  fact  "  that  the  language  of  the 
Dedication  to  the  'Rape  of  Lucrece,*  and 
that  of  the  26th  Sonnet,  are  almost  predselj 
the  same."  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  this 
Dedication,  he  will  at  once  see  the  resem- 
blance. **  The  lave  I  dedicate  to  your  lord- 
ship is  without  end,"  shows  that,  in  the 
Sonnets  as  in  the  works  of  contemporaxy 
writers,  the  perpetually  recurring  terms  of 
love  and  lover  were  meant  to  conyey  the 
most  profound  respect  as  well  as  the 
strongest  affection.  In  that  age  friendship 
was  not  considered  as  a  mere  conventional 
interoonise  for  social  gratification.  There 
was  depth  and  strength  in  it.  It  partook  of 
the  spiritual  energy  which  belonged  to  a 
higher  phUosophy  of  the  affections  than  now 
presides  over  clubs  and  dinner-parties.  ''My 
friend,*'  or  'my  lorer,'*  meant  something 
more  than  one  who  is  ordinarily  ciril,  re- 
turns our  calls,  and  shakes  hands  upon  great 
occasions.  Lc^d  Southampton,  in  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  graTe  Lord  Chancellor, 
calls  Shakspere  "my  especial  friend.**  To 
Lord  Southampton  Shakspere  dedicates 
"love  without  end.**  This  26th  Sonnet,  we 
have  littie  doubt,  is  also  a  dedication,  ac- 
companying some  new  production  of  the 
mighty  dramatist,  in  accordance  with  his 
declaration,  "What  I  haye  done  is  yours, 
what  I  haye  to  do  is  yours,  being  part  in  all 
I  haye  deyoted  yours  :** — 


Lord  of  my  loye,  to  whom  in 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit, 
To  thee  I  send  Uus  written  embaaasge, 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit. 
Duty  so  grsat,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 
May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to 

show  it; 
Bat  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 
In  thy  soul's  thought,  all  naked,  will  be- 
stow it : 
Till  whatsoeyer  star  that  guides  by  moying, 
Points  on  me  graciously  with  fiur  aspect, 
And  puts  apparel  on  my  tatter'd  loying. 
To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 
Then  may  I  dm  to  boast  how  I  do  loye 

thee^ 
Till  then,  not  show  my  head  where  thou 
mayst  proye  me. — ^86. 

The  Sonnet  which  precedes  this  has  also  the 
marked  character  of  the  same  respectful 
affection;  and,  like  the  26Ui,  in  all  pro- 
bability accompanied  some  offering  of  friend- 
ship:— 

Let  those  who  are  in  iayour  with  their  stars 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast. 
Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 
TJnlook'd  for  joy  in  that  I  honour  most. 
Great   princes'  fiiyourites   their   fair  leayes 

spread. 
Bat  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye ; 
And  in  themselyes  their  pride  lies  buried. 
For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 
The  painfol  warrior  fiunoused  for  fight, 
After  a  thousand  yictories  once  foil'd, 
Is  fW>m  the  book  of  honour  razed  quite. 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toil'd : 
Then  happy  I,  that  loye  and  am  beloyed, 
Where  I  may  not  remoye,  nor  be  remoyed. 

—25. 

Again,  the  23rd  Sonnet  is  precisely  of  the 
same  character.  All  these  appear  to  us 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  poems  which 
surroimd  them — ^little  gems,  perfect  in  them- 
selyes, and  wanting  no  'setting  to  add  to 
their  beauty : — 

As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage. 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part, 
Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much 

Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own 
heart; 
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So  I,  for  fear  of  tniBt>  forget  to  say 

The  perfect  ceremony  of  lore's  rite. 

And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to 

decay, 
O'ercharged  with  burthen  of  mine  own  lore's 

might. 
0  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast ; 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompence, 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more 
ezpress'd. 
0  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ : 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  lore's  fine 
wit— 28. 

Between  the  23rd  and  25th  Sonnets,  which 
we  hare  just  giren — ^remarkable  as  they  are 
for  the  most  exquisite  simplicity  of  thought 
and  diction — occurs  the  following  conceit : — 

Siine  eye  hath  pUy'd  the  painter,  and  hath 

steU'd 
Thy  beauty's  fonn  in  table  of  my  heart; 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  't  is  held. 
And  perapectire  it  is  best  painters  art 
For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his 

skill, 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictured  lies, 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still. 
That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine 

eyes. 
Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  hare 

done; 
Mine  eyes  hare  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine 

forme 
Are  windows  to  my  breast^  where-through  the 

sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gase  therein  on  thee ; 
Tet  eyes  this  cunning  wan^  to  grace  their 

art, 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not 

the  heart— 24. 

But,  separated  by  a  long  interral,  we  find 
two  variations  of  the  air,  entirely  out  of 
place  where  they  occur.  Can  we  doubt  that 
these  three  form  one  little  poem  of  them- 
selres? — 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war. 
How  to  diride  the  conquest  of  thy  sight; 
Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would 

bar. 
My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right 


My  heart  doth  plead,  that  thou  in  him  dost 

lie, 
(A  closet  never  pierced  with  czystal  eyes,) 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny. 
And  says  in  him  thy  fidr  appearanoe  lies. 
To  'cide  this  title  is  impanneUed 
A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart ; 
And  by  their  rerdict  is  determined 
The  clear  eye's  moiety,  and  the  dear  heart's 

part: 
As  thus :  mine  eye's  due  is  thine  outward 

part. 
And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  lore  of 

heart — A6. 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took, 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  tiie 

other: 
When  that  mine  eye  is  fiunish'd  for  a  look. 
Or  heart  in  lore  with  sighs  himself  doth 

smother. 
With  my  lore's  picture  then  my  eye  doth 

feast, 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart : 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest, 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  lore  doth  share  a 

part: 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  lore. 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me  ; 
Tor  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst 

more, 
And  I  am  sUll  with  them,  and  they  with 

thee; 
Or  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart   to   heart's  mod  eye's 

delight-^7. 

The  77th  Sonnet  interrupts  the  continuity 
of  a  poem  which  we  shall  presently  give,  in 
which  the  writer  refers,  with  some  appear- 
ance of  jealousy,  to  an  ''alien  pen.*'  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Sonnet  is  com- 
pletely isolated.  It  is  clearly  intended  to 
accompany  the  present  of  a  note-book  : — 

Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties 

wear. 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste ; 
The  vacant  leares  thy  mind's  imprint  will 

bear, 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  mayst  thou 

taste. 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show, 
Of  mouthed  grares  will  giro  thee  memory; 
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Thou  by  thy  dud's  shady  stealth  mayst  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain, 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt 

find 
Those  children  nnrs'd,  deliver'd  from  thy 

brain. 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offioes,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look, 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy 

book. — 77. 

The  76tb  to  the  87th  Sonnets  (omitting 
the  77th  and  Slst)  have  been  held  to  refer 
to  a  particular  event  in  the  poetical  cai«er 
of  Shakspere.  He  expresses  something  like 
jealousy  of  a  rival  poet*— a  "  better  spirit.'* 
By  some,  Spenser  is  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to ;  by  others,  Daniel.  But  we  do  not  accept 
these  stanzas  as  a  proof  that  William  Herbert 
is  the  person  always  addressed  in  these  Son- 
nets, for  the  alleged  reason  that  Daniel  was 
patronised  by  the  Pembroke  fiumly,  and 
that,  in  1601,  he  dedicated  a  book  to  William 
Herbert,  to  which  Shakspere  is  held  to  allude 
in  the  82nd  Sonnet,  by  the  expression 
'' dedicated  words."  This  is  Mr.  Boaden's 
theory.  One  of  the  Sonnets,  supposed  also 
to  refer  to  William  Herbert  as  ^  a  man  right 
fair,*'  was  published  in  1699,  when  the  young 
nobleman  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age. 
But  in  the  stanzas  which  relate  to  some 
poetical  rivalxy,  real  or  imaginary,  the  per- 
son addressed  has 

» 

"  added  feathers  to  the  leamed's  wing, 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty." 

He  is 

"  as  fidr  in  knowledge  as  in  hue." 

The  praises  of  the  **  lovely  hoy,*'  be  he  Wil- 
liam Herbert  or  not,  are  always  confined  to 
his  personal  appearance  and  his  good  nature. 
There  is  a  quiet  tone  about  the  foUowing 
which  separates  them  from  the  Sonnets  ad- 
dressed to  that  "  unknown  youth ;"  and  yet 
they  may  be  as  unreal  as  we  believe  most  of 
those  to  be  :«- 

Why  is  my  vene  so  barren  of  new  pride  ? 
So  ftr  from  variation  or  quick  change  1 
Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 
To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds 
strange) 


Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same. 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed. 
That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name, 
Showing  their   birth,  and  where  they  did 
proceed! 

0  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you. 
And  you  and  love  are  still  my  aigiunent ; 
So  fdl  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new. 
Spending  again  what  is  already  spent : 

For,  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old. 

So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told.— 76. 

So  oft  have  I  invok'd  thee  for  my  muse. 
And  found  such  lair  assistance  in  my  verse. 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use, 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 
Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to 

sing. 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly. 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  leamed's  wing; 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile. 
Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  bom  of  thee  : 
In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the 

style. 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be ; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  mde  ignorance. 

—78. 

Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid, 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace ; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbets  are  decay'd. 
And  my  sick  muse  doth  give  another  place. 

1  giant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen ; 
Tet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent, 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 

He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behaviour ;  beauty  doth  he  give. 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek ;  he  can  afibrd 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth 

»y, 

Since  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost 
pay.— 79. 

0,  how  I  fidnt  when  I  of  you  do  write. 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name, 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might. 
To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your 

fione  I 
But  since  your  worth  (wide,  as  the  ocean  is,) 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear. 
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My  flamcy  \mA,  inferior  fiur  to  his, 
On  your  bioad  main  doth  wilfully  iqipear. 
Your  ghalloweet  help  irill  hold  me  np  tfloAt, 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundleM  deep  doth 

ride; 
Or,  being  wi«ok*d,  I  am  a  irorthlees  boat. 
He  of  tall  buQding,  and  oif  goodly  pride : 
Then  if  he  thriye,  and  I  be  cast  away, 
The  worst  was  this,*— my  lo?e  was  my 
decay. — 80. 

I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse, 
And  therefore  mayst  without  attunt  o*erlook 
The  dedicated  words  whioh  writen  use 
Of  their  Inr  snlyject,  blessing  every  book. 
Thou  art  as  fair  in  Icnowledge  as  in  hue, 
Finding  thy  worih  a  limit  past  my  praise ; 
And  therefore  art  enforced  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  ef  the  time-betteiing  days. 
And  do  so,  love ;  yet  when  they  have  devia'd 
What  struned  tonefaes  rhetoric  can  lend, 
Thou  truly  lair  wert  truly  sympathiz'd 
In  true   plain  words,    by  Ihy   tme-telling 
friend; 

And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better 
us'd 

Where  cheeks  need  blood;  in  thee  it  is 
abuB'd.~62. 

I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need. 
And  therefore  to  your  &ir  no  punting  set 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt : 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report. 
That  yon  yooraelf,  being  extant,  well  might 

show 
How  &r  a  modem  quill  doth  come  too  shorty 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth 

grow. 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute. 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dumb ; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty  being  mute. 
When  oUiers  would  give  life,  and  bring  a 

tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  &ir 

eyes 
Than  both  your  poeis  can  in  praise  devise. 

—83. 

Who  is  it  that  says  most  ?  whioh  can  aay  more 
Than  this  rich  pniae,— 4hat  yon  alone  are 

youl 
In  whose  confine  imrnnred  is  the  store 
Which  should  exaonple  where  your  equal  grew. 


Lean  penniy  within  that  pen  dolh  4weU, 
That  to  his  snlgeet  lends  not  aeue  amaUji^loiy; 
But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  ha  eaa  tell 
Thai  you  are  yon,  so  dignifies  lus  atoiy. 
Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ, 
Not  making  worse  what  natue  nnde  m  dear. 
And  such  a  counterpart  shall  fiune  his  wit> 
Making  his  style  admired  eveiywhere. 
You  to  your  beauteous  blesanigB  add  a  cnrse. 
Being  fond  on  piraiae^  wUeh  mikes  your 
praises  worse. — 84. 

My  tongue-tied  muse  In  maiinen  holds  her 

stiH, 
While  ■oomieuto  of  your  pnda^  xiol^y  oom- 
•      inl'd, 

Soserve  their  chaaeter  with  golden  qoHl, 
And  pvecioiis  phxaae  by  all  the  moses  fil'd. 
I  think  good  thonghU^  while  ethers  write  ji^ood 

worda^ 
And,  like  unlettered  clerk,  still  ciy  "  Ajnen" 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords. 
In  poliidi'd  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  praia'd,  I  say,  "^Is  so,  ^tis 

true," 
And  to  the  most  of  pimise  add  someHung 

more; 
But  that  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  t»  you, 
Though  words  come  hindmost,  holds  hit  nnk 

before. 
Then  othen  for  the  bveatlt  «f  wwdsTespeet^ 
He  ftir  my  dumb  thooghts  speaking  in 

efieet--85. 

Was  it  the  proud  fiill  sail  of  his  great  veise, 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-too-precious  you, 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  biiin  in- 

hearae, 
Makiog  their  tomb  the  womb  wiierein  th^ 

grew! 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  tliat  struck  me  dea41 
Ko,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeen  by  mgfat 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  affitble  fioniliar  ghost 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  iDteDlgeiioe, 
As  Tictora,  of  my  silenee  cannot  boast ; 
I  was  not  aiek  of  vnj  fear  from  thence. 
But,  when  your  countenance  fil'd  vp  his  line, 
Then  lack'd  I  matter :  that  enfeebled  mine. 

—86. 

Farewell !  tiion  art  too  dear  for  my  possess- 
ing, 
And  like  enough  thou  knoVst  thy  estimate : 
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The  ckirterofihy  worth  gms  thee  ideasmg; 
My  boBds  inihee  ne  all  detenniiiftfte. 
For  how  do  I  hold  ihee  bat  by  thy  gianting  1 
And  for  that  riehes  where  is  my  deaerriiigl 
The  cause  of  this  lair  gift  in  me  is  wanting, 
And  so  my  patent  bad^  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  tbou  gav'stj  thy  own  worth  then  not 

knowing. 
Or  me,  to  whom  then  gaVst  it,  else  mistaking  ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing. 
Comes  home  againj  on  better  judgment  mak- 
ing. 
Thns  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth 

flatter. 
In  deep  a  king,  bat  waking  no  sadi  matter. 

—87. 

We  oasmot  imoe  the  ooonezion  of  ihe 
Ifilst  Soouiet  wi^  what  praeedes  «nd  what 
follows  it.  It  may  stand  alone-^ft  somewhst 
impatient  ezpxessifm  of  oontempt  for  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  which  too  often  galls 
those  most  who,  in  the  conscioasnesB  of  right, 
ought  to  be  best  prepared  to  be  indifferent 
to  it: — 

T  is  better  to  be  yile,  than  Tile  esteem'd, 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  l)eing. 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deem'd 
Not  by  oar  feeling,  bnt  by  othets'  seeing. 
For  1^  should  othen*  false  adultente  eyes 
Give  si^ntation  to  my  sportive  blood  1 
Or  on  my  frailtiflB  why  are  fiailer  spies, 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think 

goodi 
No. — ^I  am  that  I  am ;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own : 
I  may  be  strsi^t  thongh  they  themselves  be 

bevel; 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be 

shown, 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  Tnaintain, — 
All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness 

reign.— 121. 

Lastly,  of  the  Sonnets  entirely  independent 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  series,  the  fol- 
lowing, already  mentioned,  famishes  one  of 
the  many  proofs  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  produce  that  the  original  arrangement 
was  in  many  respects  an  arbitrary  one : — 

Poor  soul,  the  oentre  of  my  sinfiil  earth, 
FooVd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array. 


Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth* 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  1 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease. 
Dost  ihou  upon  thy  &ding  mansion  epend  1 
Bhall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 
Eat  up  thy  charge  1    Is  this  thy  body's  end  1 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss^ 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  droas ; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more ; 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on 

men. 
And,  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more 

dying  then. — 146. 


III. 


Ws  have  thus,  with  a  labour  whicb  we  fear 
may  be  disproportionate  to  the  results,  se- 
parated those  parts  of  this  series  of  poems 
which  appeared  to  be  manifestly  complete  in 
themselves,  or  not  essentially  connected  with 
what  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  "  leading 
idea  "  which  prevails  throughout  the  collec- 
tion. It  has  been  said,  with  great  eloquence, 
"  It  is  true  that,  in  the  poetry  as  well  as  in 
the  fictions  of  early  ages,  we  find  a  more 
ardent  tone  of  affection  in  the  language  of 
friendship  than  has  since  been  usual ;  and 
yet  no  instance  has  been  adduced  of  such 
rapturous  devotedness,  such  an  idolatry  of 
admiring  love,  as  the  greatest  being  whom 
nature  ever  produced  in  the  human  form 
pours  forth  to  some  unknown  youdi  in  the 
majority  of  these  Sonnets.'**  The  same 
accomplished  critic  further  speaks  of  the 
strangeness  of  "  Shakspere's  humiliation  in 
addressing  him  (the  youth)  as  a  being  be- 
fore whose  feet  he  crouched,  whose  frown  he 
feared,  whose  injuries,  and  those  of  the  most 
insulting  kind — ^the  seduction  of  the  mistress 
to  whom  we  have  alluded— he  felt  and  be- 
wailed without  resenting."  We  should  agree 
with  Mr.  Hallam,  if  these  eircumstanoet  were 
mamife^  that,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
beauties  of  these  Sonnets,  the  pleamue  of 
their  perusal  would  be  much  diminished. 
But  we  believe  that  these  impressionB  have 
been,  in  a  great  degree,  produced  by  regard- 

«  Hallam,  *  LUcrature  of  Buropt,'  w4L  itt.  p.  508. 
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ing  the  original  ftnangement  as  the  natural 
and  proper  one — as  one  suggested  bj  the 
dependence  of  one  part  upon  another,  in  a 
poem  essentially  continuous.  Mr.  Hallam, 
with  these  impressions,  adds,  somewhat 
strongly,  "  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish 
that  Shakspere  had  never  written  them." 
Let  us,  however,  analyze  what  we  have 
presented  to  the  reader  in  a  different  order 
than  that  of  the  original  edition : — 

I. 

Sonnets. 

wm 3 

JSlack  eyes 3 

ITie  virginal 1 

FaUe  compare 2 

Tyranny 3 

Slavery 2 

ColdneeB 1 

Ihalenotyou 1 

The  little  love-god  (not  reprinted)    .  2 
Love  and  hatred                              .10 

If^iddUg 3 

Injury 6 

Afrien^efanUe      ....  3 

Forgiveness 3 

43 


IL 


Confiding  friendship 
HutMliby 
Absence   . 

7 

4 
4 
9 

JSstrangement  . 
A  second  absence 

.      9 
3 

Fidelity  . 
Dedications 

.    13 
.      3 

The  picture 
The  note-book  . 

.      3 
1 

Rivalry  . 
Beputation 
Theswd  . 

.    10 
1 
1 

61 

We  have  thus  as  many  as  104  Sonnets  which, 
if  they  had  been  differently  arranged  upon 
their  origmal  publication,  might  have  been 
read  with  undiminished  pleasure,  as  fiur  as 
regards  the  strangeness  of  their  author*s 
humiliation  before  one  unknown  youth ;  and 


have  therefore  left  us  no  regret  that  he  had 
written  them.  If  we  are  to  regard  a  few  of 
these  as  real  disclosures,  with  reference  to  a 
'^  dark-haired  lady  whom  the  poet  loved,  but 
over  whose  relations  to  him  there  is  thrown 
a  veil  of  mystery,  aUowing  us  to  see  little 
except  the  feeling  of  the  parties — that  their 
love  was  guilt,*' — ^we  are  to  consider,  what  is 
so  justly  added  by  the  writer  from  whom  we 
quote,  that  "  much  that  is  most  unpleasing 
in  the  circumstances  connected  with  those 
magnificent  lyrics  is  removed  by  the  air  of 
despondency  and  remorse  which  breathes 
through  those  which  come  most  closely  on 
the  facts.''*  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  in  an  age  when  the  Italian  modeLs 
of  poetry  were  so  diligently  cultivated, 
imaginary  loves  and  imaginary  jealousies 
were  freely  admitted  into  verses  which  ap- 
peared to  address  themselves  to  the  reader 
in  the  personal  character  of  the  poet. 
Regarding  a  poem,  whether  a  sonnet  or  an 
epic,  essentially  as  a  work  of  arf,  the  artist 
was  not  careful  to  separate  his  own  identity 
from  the  sentiments  and  situations  which 
he  delineated — any  more  than  the  pastoral 
poets  of  the  next  century  were  solicitous  to 
tell  their  readers  that  their  Gorydons  and 
Phyllises  were  not  absolutely  themselves 
and  their  mistresses.  The  'Amoretti'  of 
Spenser,  for  example,  consisting  of  eighty- 
eight  Sonnets,  is  iJso  a  puule  to  all  those 
who  regard  such  productions  as  necessarily 
autobiographical.  These  poems  were  pub- 
lished in  1596;  in  several  passages  a  date 
is  somewhat  distinctly  marked,  for  there  are 
lines  which  refer  to  the  completion  of  the 
first  six  Books  of  the  '  Fairy  Queen,'  and  to 
Spenser's  appointment  to  the  laureatship^* 
**  the  badge  which  I  do  bear."  And  yet  tiiey 
are  full  of  the  complaints  of  an  unrequited 
love,  and  of  a  disdainful  mistress,  at  a  period 
when  Spenser  was  married,  and  settied  with 
his  family  in  Ireland.  Chalmers  is  here  again 
ready  with  his  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
They  were  addressed,  as  well  as  Shakspere^s 
Sonnets,  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  We  believe 
that,  taken  as  works  of  art,  having  a  certain 
degree  of  continuity,  the  Sonnets  of  Spenser, 
of  Daniel,  of  Drayton,  of  Shakspere,  although 

*  '  Edinburgh  RcTiew.'  vol.  bud.  p.  40Bb 
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in  many  instances  they  might  shadow  forth 
real  feelings,  and  be  outponrings  of  the  in- 
most heart,  were  presented  to  the  world  as 
exercises  of  feuQcy,  and  were  receiyed  by  the 
world  as  such.  The  most  usual  form  which 
such  compositions  assumed  was  that  of  love- 
verses.  Spenser's  '  Amoretti '  are  entirely 
of  this  character,  as  their  name  implies; 
Daniers,  which  are  fifty-seven  in  number, 
are  all  addressed  "To  Delia;"  Drayton's, 
which  he  calls  "  Ideas,"  are  somewhat  more 
miscellaneous  in  their  character.  These  were 
the  three  great  poets  of  8hakspere*s  days. 
Spenser's '  Amoretti '  was  first  printed  in  1595; 
Daniel's  « Delia'  in  1592;  Drayton's  'Ideas' 
in  1594.  In  1593  was  also  published  '  Licia, 
or  Poems  of  Love,  in  honour  of  the  admirable 
and  singular  virtues  of  his  Lady.'  This  book 
contains  fifty-two  Sonnets,  all  conceived  in 
the  language  of  passionate  affection  and 
extravagant  praise.  And  yet  the  author, 
in  his  Address  to  the  Reader,  says — ^''If 
thou  muse  what  my  Licia  is,  take  her  to 
be  some  Diana,  at  the  least  chaste,  or  some 
Minerva,  no  Venus,  fairer  fiur.  It  may  be 
she  is  Learning's  image,  or  some  heavenly 
wonder,  which  the  precisest  may  not  mislike: 
perhaps  under  that  name  I  have  shadowed 
Discipline."  This  fashion  of  Sonnei-writing 
upon  a  continuous  subject  prevailed,  thus, 
about  the  period  of  the  publication  of  the 
'Tonus  and  Adonis'  and  the  'Lucrece,' 
when  Shakspere  had  taken  his  rank  amongst 
the  poets  of  his  time— independent  of  his 
dramatic  rank.  He  chose  a  new  subject  for 
a  series  of  Sonnets ;  he  addressed  tiiem  to 
some  youth,  some  imaginary  person,  as  we 
conceive ;  he  made  this  fiction  the  vehicle 
for  stringing  together  a  succession  of  brilliant 
images,  exhausting  every  artifice  of  language 
to  present  one  idea  under  a  thousand  different 
forms — 

"  varying  to  other  words ; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent." 

Coleridge,  with  his  usual  critical  discri- 
mination, speaking  of  the  Italian  poets  of 
the  fifteentii  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
glancing  also  at  our  own  of  the  same  period, 
says,  "  In  opposition  to  the  present  age,  and 
perhaps  in  as  faulty  an  extreme,  they  placed 
the  essence  of  poetry  in  the  ari.     The  ex- 


cellence at  which  they  aimed  consisted  in 
the  exquisite  polish  of  the  diction,  com- 
bined with  perfect  simplicity."*  This,  we 
apprehend,  is  the  characteristic  excellence  of 
Shakspere's  Sonnets ;  displaying,  to  the  care- 
ful reader  ^^  the  studied  position  of  words 
and  phrases,  so  that  not  only  each  part 
should  be  melodious  in  itself,  but  contribute 
to  the  harmony  of  the  whole."  He  sought 
for  a  canvas  in  which  this  elaborate  colour- 
ing, this  skilful  management  of  light  and 
shade,  might  be  attempted,  in  an  address  to 
a  young  man,  instead  of  a  scornful  Delia  or 
a  proud  Daphne;  and  he  commenced  with 
an  exhortation  to  that  young  man  to  many. 
To  allow  of  that  energy  of  language  whidi 
would  result  from  the  assumption  of  strong 
feeling,  the  poet  links  himself  with  the 
young  man's  happiness  by  the  strongest 
expressions  of  friendship — ^in  the  common 
language  of  that  day,  love.  We  say,  ad- 
visedly, *£^  poet;  for  it  is  in  this  character 
that  the  connexion  between  the  two  friends 
is  preserved  throughout;  and  it  is  in  this 
character  that  the  personal  beauty  of  the 
young  man  is  made  a  constantly  recurring 
theme.  With  these  imperfect  observations, 
we  present  the  continuous  poem  which  ap- 
pears in  the  first  nineteen  Sonnets : — 

From  fiurest  creatures  we  desire  increase, 
That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die. 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease. 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory: 
But  thou,  contrscted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed'st  thy  light's  flame  with  self-substantial 

luel. 
Making  a  fiunine  where  abundance  lies, 
Thyself  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cmeL 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament. 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring. 
Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content, 
And,  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggarding. 
Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be. 
To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  grave  and 
thee. — ^1. 

When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gac^d  on  now, 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,  <^  small  worth  held : 

*  '  BiocimphU  Litenria,*  toI.  11.  p.  87. 
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Then  being  aak'd  wheie  all  thy  beauty  lies. 
When  all  tilie  treasuie  of  thy  lusty  days ; 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep  sunken  eyes» 
Were  an  all«ating  shame,  and  thriftlesa  pniae. 
How  much  more  piaise  deseiVd  thy  beantgr^a 

use, 
If  thou  couldst  answer — *'  This  £ur  child  of 

Shall  sum  my  coont,  and  make  my  old  ex- 
cuse— " 
Proylng  his  beauty  by  succession  thine ! 
This  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou  art 

old,. 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  fbel'st 
it  cold. — 2. 

Look  inr  thy  glass,  and  tell  the  hoe  thoa 

viewest. 
How  is  the  time  that  fiuw  shoold  form  another; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewesty 
Thou  dost  beguile  the  wodd,  unbleas  some 

mothec 
For  where  is  she  so  fur,  whose  unear'd  womb 
Disdains  the  tallage  of  thy  husbandly] 
Or  who  is  he  so  fond  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self-love,  to  stop  posterity? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime : 
So  tiion  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt 

see. 
Despite  of  wrinklesi,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But,  if  thou  live  remember'd  not  to  be, 
Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. 

—3. 

Unthrifty  loveliness^  why  dost  thou,  sgetad 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legaayl 
Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing;  but  doth  lend. 
And,  being  frauk,  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  laxgesa  given  thee  to  givel 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a.  sum  of  sums,  yet  canst  not  live  1 
For  having  txaffic  with  thyself  alone. 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  doet  deceive. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone. 
What  aoceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave  ] 

Thy  unus'd  beauty  must  be  tomb'd  with 
thee, 

Whioh,  used,  lives  thy  ezocntor  to  be.— 4^ 

Those  hours,  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 
The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell. 
Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same, 
And  that  nnfiur  which  &ixiy  dotii  ezoel ; 


For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 
To  hideous  winter,  and  eonfounds  him  there : 
Sap  check'd  with  froot^  and  lusty  loaves  qaite 

gone, 
Beanty  o'eranow'd,  and  baranesa  eveiywfaere : 
Then,  were  not  summer's  distillation  left, 
A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  wsalls  of  ^aas, 
Beauty's  effect  with  beauty  were  bereft, 
Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was. 
But   flowers   diatilTd,,  though  they  with 

winter  meet, 
Leese  but  their  show ;  their  substance  still 
lives  sweet — 5. 

Then  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  defiM» 
In  thee  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  dhAUIM : 
Make  sweet  some  phial ;  treasure  thou  some 

plaoe 
With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  self-kiird. 
That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury, 
Whieh  hippies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan ; 
That 's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee^ 
Or  ten  times  lumpier,  be  it  ten  for  one ; 
Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thon  art» 
If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigur'd  thee : 
Then,  what  could  Death  do  if  thou  shouldst 

depart^ 
Leaving  the  living  in  posterity  1 
Be  not  self-will'd  for  thou  art  much  too  fiiir 
To  be  Death's  conquest,  and  make  worms 

thine  heir. — 6. 

Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  eadi  undlsr  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight. 
Serving  with  looks  his  sained  nuyesty: 
And  having  climbed  the  steep-up  hieaTenly 

hiU, 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 
Tet  mortal  Iw^  adore  his  beauty  still. 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage ; 
But  when  from  high-most  pitch,  with  weary 

car. 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day. 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tracts  and  look  another  way : 
So  thou,  thyself  outgoing  in  thy  noon, 
Unlook'd  on  diest,  unless  thou  get  a  son. — ^7. 

Music  to  hear,  why  heai^t  thou  music  sadly? 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  lov'st  thou  that  which  thou  receive  not 

glhdly? 
Or  else  receiv'st  with  pleasure  thine  sanoy  1 
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U  the  tnie  concosd.  of  weU-tuned  soundB^ 
By  unions  mAiiied,  do  ofiend  thine  ear. 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  eonfoands 
In  sin^nett  the  psits  thsrt  then  shouLdst  bear. 
Mad:   how  ona  stnni^  sweet   hnabaod   to 

anothei^ 
Strikes  esch  in  each  by  mutual  osdering; 
Besembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother. 
Who  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  sing : 
Whose  speechleas  song;  beiiig  many,  seem- 
ing one. 
Sings  this  to  thee, "  Thou  auigle  wilt  prove 


» 


none. 


Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye. 
That  thou  consum'st  thyself  in  single  li&  1 
Ah  t  if  thoa  iasueleas  shalt  hap  to  dic^ 
The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makeless  wife : 
The  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still  weep. 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind. 
When  eveiy  private  widow  well  may  keep. 
By  children's  eyes^  her  husband's  shape  in 

mind. 
Look,  what  aa  unthrift  in  the  world  doth 

spend. 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  enjoys 

it: 
But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end. 
And  kept  unus'd,  the  user  so  destroys  it 
No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits, 
That  on  himself  such  murderous  shame 

commits. — 9. 

For  shame !  deny  that  thou  bear'st  love  to  any 
Who  (br  thyself  art  so  unprovident 
Grant,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  belov'd  of  many. 
But  that  thou  none  lov'st  is  most  evident; 
For  thou  art  so  poBMsa'd  with  murderous  hate, 
That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick'st  not  to  con- 
spire; 
Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate. 
Which  to  r^Mir  shoold  be  thy  chief  desire. 
0  change  thy  thought,  that  I  may  change  my 

mindl 
Shall  hate  be  fiiirer  lodg'd  than  gentle  level 
Be  as  thy  presence  a,  gndoos  sad  kind. 
Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind-hearted  prove ; 
Make  thee  another  sel^  for  love  of  me. 
Thai  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or 
thee.— 10. 

As  fiut  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  iast  thou  groVst 
In  one  of  thinei,  from  that  which  then  de- 
pariest; 


And  that  fisesh  blood  which  youngly  thou 

bestow'st^ 
Thou  majnt  caU  thine;,  when  thou  finom  youth 

convertestb. 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beaul^,  and  incoeaae; 
Without  thi%  Ibliy,  age,  and  cold  decay: 
If  all  wese  minded  so,  the  tunes  should  cease, 
And  threeKoro  yean  would  make  the  worid 

awsagr. 
Let  those  whom  Natoie  hath  not  made  for 

store, 
Haoh,  featuieleas,  and  rude,  bairenly  perish : 
Look,  whom  she  best  endow'd,  she  gave  thee 


Which  bounteous  gift  thou  shooldst  in  bounty 

cherish: 
She  earVd  thee  fbr  her  seal,  and  meant 

thereby 
Thou  shouldst  print  more,  nor  let  that  copy 

die. — 11. 

When  I  do  count  the  clock  tJiat  tellb  the  time, 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime. 
And  sable  curls,  all  silvered  o'er  with  white ; 
When  Tofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves,. 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd. 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves. 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly 

beard; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  T  question  make,. 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go, 
Since  sweetsand  beauties  do  themselves  forsake. 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  othen  grow; 
And  nothing 'gainst  Time's  scythe  can  make 

defence. 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  takes  thee 

hence. — 12. 

0  that  you  were  yourself !  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  youn  than  you  younelf  here  Uve : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare. 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give. 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease 
Find  no  determination :  then  you  were 
Yourself  again,  after  yonnelfs  deeeaae. 
When  your  sweet  JHue  your  sweet  form  shonld 

bcaar. 
Who  lets  so  &ir  a  house  &11  to  decsy. 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day. 
And  barren  nge  of  death's  eternal  coldl 

0  !  none  but  unthrifts : — Dear  my  love,  you 
know 

You  had  a  iather ;  let  your  son  say  so. — IZ. 
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Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck ; 
And  yet  methinks  I  have  astronomy, 
But  not  to  tell  of  good  or  evil  luck. 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  season's  quality : 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell. 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind. 
Or  say,  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well. 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find : 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive, 
And  (constant  stars)  in  them  I  read  such  ait, 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive. 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert : 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate, 
Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and 
date. — 14. 

When  I  consider  everything  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment, 
That  this  huge  state  presenteth  nought  but 

shows 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  com- 
ment; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase, 
Cheer'd  and  check'd  ever  by  the  selfsame  sky; 
Taunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease, 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight, 
Where  wasteful  time  debateth  with  decay. 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night; 
And  all  in  war  with  time,  for  love  of  you. 
As  he  takes  from  you,  I  engraft  you  new. 

—16. 

But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant.  Time? 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 
With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren 

rhyme? 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours; 
And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  unset^ 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  you  living 

flowers, 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit : 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair, 
Which  this.  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen. 
Neither  in  inward  worth,  nor  outward  fair. 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 
To  give  away  yourself,  keeps  yourself  still; 
And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own 

sweet  skill. — 16. 

Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come, 
If  it  were  fiU'd  with  your  most  high  deserts  t 


Though  yet  Heaven  knows  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
Which  hides  your  life,  and  shows  not  half 

your  parts. 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyea^ 
And  in  fr^esh  numbent  number  all  your  gnaees^ 
The  age  to  come  would  say.  This  poet  lies, 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  tonch'd  earthly 

&ces. 
So  should  my  papers,  yellow'd  with  their  age. 
Be  scom'd,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than 

tongue;  | 

And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  rage. 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song : 
But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that 

time. 
You  should  live  twice; — In  it^  and  in  my 

rhyme. — ^17. 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summei(s  dayl 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Bough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of 

May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date : 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of -heaven  shines. 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd ; 
And  every  fiur  frt>m  £ur  sometime  declines. 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  un- 

trimm'd ; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fule, 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest : 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wander  st  in  his 

shade. 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest : 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to 

thee.— 18. 

Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws. 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet 

brood; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger^^ 

jaws, 
And  bum  the  long-liv'd  phoenix  in  her  Uood; 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons,  as  thou  fleets, 
And  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swilt-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world,  and  all  her  fiwling  sweets  ; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  erime : 
0  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love's  fiur  brow. 
Nor  drawno  lines  therewith  thine  antique  pen ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow; 
Por  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 
Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time :  despite  thy 

wrong. 
My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 

—19. 
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That  thia  aeries  of  Sonnets,  powerful  as 
they  are,  displaying  not  only  the  most 
abundant  variety  of  imagery,  but  the  greatest 
felicity  in  making  the  whole  harmonious, 
constitutes  a  poem  ambitious  only  of  the 
honours  of  a  work  of  Art,  is,  we  think, 
manifest.  If  it  had  been  addressed  to  a  real 
person,  no  other  object  could  have  been  pro- 
posed than  a  display  of  the  most  brilliant 
ingenuity.  In  the  next  age  it  would  have 
been  called  an  ezqidsite  **  copy  of  Terses." 
But  in  the  next  age,  probably — certainly  in 
our  own — the  author  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced arrogant  beyond  measure  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  immortality  of  his  rhymes. 
There  is  a  show  of  modesty,  indeed,  in  the 
expressions  "barren  rhyme"  and  "pupil 
pen;*'  but  that  is  speedily  cast  off,  and 
"eternal  summer"  is  promised  through 
"  eternal  lines ;"  and 

^  So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee." 

Regarding  these  nineteen  Sonnets  as  a  con- 
tinuous poem,  wound  up  to  the  climax  of  a 
hyperbolical  promise  of  immortality  to  the 
object  whom  it  addresses,  we  receive  the  20th 
Sonnet  as  the  commencement  of  another 
poem  in  which  the  same  idea  is  retained. 
The  poet  is  bound  to  the  youth  by  ties  of 
strong  affection ;  but  nature  has  called  upon 
the  possessor  of  that  beauty 

"  Which  steals  men's  eyetf,  and  women's  souls 
amazeth," 

to  onltivate  closer  ties.  This  Sonnet,  through 
an  utter  misconception  of  the  language  of 
Shakspere's  time,  has  produced  a  comment 
sufficiently  odious  to  throw  an  unpleasant 
shade  over  much  which  foUows.  The  idea 
which  it  contains  is  continued  in  the  53rd 
Sonnet ;  and  we  give  the  two  in  connexion  :^- 

A  woman's  fiMse,  with  nature's  own   hand 

painted, 
Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion ; 
A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 
With  shifting  change,  as  is  faXte  women's 

ftshion; 
An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  ftlse  in 

rolling, 
Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gaseth ; 


A  man  in  hue,  all  hues  in  lus  controlling. 
Which  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's  souls 

amazeth. 
And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created ; 
Till   Nature,    as   she  wrought  thee,  fell  a 

doting, 
And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated. 
By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 
But  smce  she  prick'd  thee  out  for  women's 

pleasure. 
Mine  be  thy  love,  and  thy  love's  use  their 

treasure. — ^20. 

What  is  your  substance,   whereof  are  you 

made. 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you 

tend) 
Since  every  one  hath,  eveiy  one,  one's  shade, 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you ; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set, 
And  yon  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new : 
Speak  of  the  spring  and  foizon  of  the  year ; 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  ehow, 
The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear. 
And  you  in  eveiy  blessed  shape  we  know. 
In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part, 
But  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant 
heart~53. 

Between  the  20th  Sonnet  and  the  53rd  oc- 
cur, as  it  appears  to  us,  a  number  of  frag- 
ments which  we  have  variously  classified, 
and  which  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  the 
praises  of  that  "unknown  youth"  who  has 
been  supposed  to  preside  over  five-sixths  of 
the  entire  series  of  verses.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  the  "begetter"  of  the  Sonnets 
was  not  able  to  beget,  or  obtain,  all ;  and 
that  there  is  a  considerable  hiatus  between 
the  20th  Sonnet  and  the  second  hyperbolical 
close,  which  he  filled  up  as  well  as  he  could, 
firom  other  "sugared  sonnets  amongst  pri- 
vate friends :" — 

0  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous 

seem. 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth 

give ! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  &irer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  pefftimed  Uncture  of  the  rose^ 
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Hang  on  snch  ilu>ni»aiiid  play  as  mmtonly 
When  Bommer'a  breath  thair  maaked  bads 

discloeeB: 
Bat,  for  their  Tutae  onlj  ia  their  ahow, 
They  live  unwoo'd,  and  unreBpectod  fiuie ; 
Die  to  themselyes.    Sweet  rosea  do  nait  bo  ; 
Of  their  aweeit  deatiia  are  awaeteat  odmrs 

made: 
And  ao  of  jfoq,  beftnteoiia  and  hiToly  youth. 
When  that  ahall  fiuie,  by  yexae  dialila  your 

tnith.-'^fil. 

Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  monumenta 
Of  princes,  shall  outlire  this  powerful  rixyme; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  con- 
tents 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmeared  with  sluttish 

time. 
When  wasteM  war  shall  statues  overturn, 
And  broils  root  out  tiie  woriL  of  masonry, 
Nor  Mars  his  sword  nor  wai^s  quick  fire  shall 

bum 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all  oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth ;  your  praise  shall  still 

find  room. 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  thia  worid  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise. 
Ton  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovera'  eyes. 

— 5& 

Wherever  we  meet  with  these  magnificent 
promises  of  the  immortality  which  the  poet*B 
verses  are  to  bestow,  we  find  them  associated 
with  that  personage,  the  representative  at 
once  of  ''Adonis'*  and  of  *^  Helen/*  who  pre- 
sents himself  to  ua  aa  the  unreal  coinage  of 
the  fancy.  In  many  of  tiie  lines  which  we 
have  given  in  the  second  division  of  this 
inq[airy,  the  reader  will  have  noticed  the 
affecting  modesty,  the  humility  without 
abasement,  of  the  great  poet  comparing  him- 
self with  others.  Here  Shakspere  indeed 
speaks.  For  example,  take  the  whole  of  the 
32nd  Sonnet  We  should  scazoely  imagine, 
if  the  poem  were  continuous,  as  Mr.  Brown 
believes,  that  the  last  stanaa  of  the  seoond 
portion  of  it  in  his  classification  would  con- 
clude with  these  lines : — 


t€ 


Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  manuments 

Of  prinoe%  ahall  outlive  this  pawmfiU  rHyme." 


They  contxaat  irnnukMj  with  the  toM  of 
tiui  32nd  Sonnet^ — 

"  Thesej>oor  ntde  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover." 

Mores  has  a  pasaage  :  ^*  As-  Ovid  saith  of  hia 


WOJ 

'  Jamqoe  opua  ez»gl  qood  nee*  Jovis  ii%  nee 

ignia, 
Nee  poterit  fomm,  nee  edaz  abolere-  vetvs- 
tas;' 

and  aa  Horace  saitii  ofi  his^ 

'  Bzegi  monumentnm  sBze  perenniu     ftc. ; 

so  say  /  severally  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's, 
^enaer's,.  Daniel's,  Drayton's,  Shahsspeart'Sf 
and  Warner's  works."  What  Ovid  and 
Horaca  aaid  ia  imitated  in  the  55th  Sonnet 
But  we  greatly  doubt  if  what  Mercs  would 
have  said  of  Shakspere  he  would  have  said 
of  himself^  except  in  some  assumed  chaiacter, 
to  which  we  have  not  the  key.  Ben  Jonscm, 
to  whom  a  boaatftd  spirit  has  with  some 
justice  been  objected,  never  said  anything 
BO  strong  of  his  own  writings  ;  and  he  wrote 
with  too  much  xdiaace,  in  thia  and  othar 
pazticulaxs,  upon  elaasical  examples.  But 
Jonaon  waa  not  a  writer  of  Sonnet^  which, 
pitched  in  an  artificial  key,  made  this  boast- 
ful tone  a  constituent  part  of  the  whole  per- 
fi>rmanoe.  The  man,  who  never  onoa  speaks 
of  his  own  merits  in  his  dramaa,  the  greatest 
productions  of  the  human,  intellect,  when  he 
put  on  the  imaginary  character  in  which  a 
poet  is  weaving  a  fiction  out  of  his  supposed 
personal  relations,  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
fiNBm  himself  to  the  practice  of  other  masters 
of  the  art  Shakspere  here  adopted  the  tone 
which  Spenser^  Daniel,  and  Daayian  had 
adopted.  The  parallel  appeass  to  ua  very 
remarkable  ;  and  we  must  beg  the  indulgence 
of  our  readera  while  we  present  them  a  few 
passages  ficom  each  of  these  writers. 

And  first  of  Spenser.  His  27th  Sonnet 
will  furnish  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
general  tone  of  his  *  Amoretti,'  and  of  the 
self-exaltation  which  appears  to  belong  to 
this  species  of  poem  : — 

"  Fair  Proud  !  now  tell  me,  why  should  fiur  be 
proud, 
Sith  all  world's  glory  is  but  dross  unclean, 
And  in  the  shade  of  death  itself  shall  shroud, 
However  now  thereof  ye  lit^  ween ! 
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That  goodljr  idol,  now  so  gKf  beMon, 
Shall  doff  her  fleah's  bomnv'd  &u  attire ; 
And  be  (oTgoi  as  it  had  never  been ; 
That  numy  now  much  worship  and  admire ! 
Ke  any  then  shall  after  it  inquire, 
Ke  any  mention  shall  thereof  remain. 
But  what  this  yerse,  that  never  shall  expire, 
SHiaU  to  yon  puiehaae  with  her  thanklwa  pain! 
Fair  I  be  no  longer  proud  of  that  ahaU  perish, 
But  that^  which  shall  you  make  immortal, 
cherish." 

And  the  69th  Sonnet  is  still  more  like  the 
model  upon  which  Shakqpere  fonnad  his 
55th  :^ 

"  The  ikmous  warriors  of  the  antique  world 
Us'd  trophies  to  erect  in  stately  wise. 
In  whieh  they  would  tile  records  have  enioll'd 
Of  their  great  deeds  and  valorous  emprise. 
What  trophy  then  shall  I  most  fit  devise^ 
In  which  I  may  record  the  memory 
Of  my  love's  conquest,  peerless  beauty's  prize, 
Adom'd  with  honour,  love,  and  chastity? 
Even  this  verse,  voVd  to  eternity. 
Shall  be  thereof  immortAl  monmnent ;. 
And  tell  her  praise  to  all  posterity,. 
That  may  admire  such  world's  rare  wonder- 
ment ; 
The  happy  purchase  of  my  glorious  spoil. 
Gotten  at  last  with  labour  uid  long  toil'* 

Spenser's  75th  Sonnet  also  thus  closes : 

"  My  verse  your  virtues  rare  diall  eternise, 
And  in  the  heavens  write  your  glorious  name. 
Where,  when  as  Death  shall  aXi  the  world 

subdue. 
Our  love  shall  live,  and  later  life  renew." 

Of  Daniel's  Sonnets,  the  41st  and  42nd 
furnish  examples  of  the  same  tone^  though 
somewhat  more  subdued  than  in  Shakspere 
or  Spenser : — 

"  Be  not  displeas'd  that  these  my  papers  should 
Bewray  unto  the  world  how  fair  thou  art ; 
Or  that  my  wits  have  ahoVd  the  best  thi^ 

could. 
(The  chastest  flame  that  ever  wanned  heart !) 
Think  not,  sweet  Delia,  this  shall  be  thy  shame. 
My  muse  should  sound  thy  praise  with  mourn- 
ful warble ; 
How  many  live,  the  glory  of  whose  name 
Shall  rest  in  ice,  when  thine  is  giav'd  in 

marble ! 
Thou  mavst  in  after  ages  live  esteem'd, 
Unburied  in  these  lines,  reserv'd  in  pureness; 
These  shall  entomb  those  eyes,  that  have  re- 

deem'd 
Me  fh>m  the  vulgar,  thee  fh>m  all  obscureness. 
Although  my  careful  accents  never  mov'd 

thee, 
Yet  count  it  no  disgrace  that  I  have  lov'd 
thee." 


**  Deli%  ttose  eye%  that  so  admire  thine. 
Have  seen  those  walla  which  proud  ambition 

reared 
To  check  the  worid;  how  they  entomb'd  have 

lien 
Within  themselvesi,  and  on  them  ploughs  have 

ear'd 
Tet  never  found  tlkat  barbarous  hand  attained 
The  spoil  of  fame  deseiVd  by  virtuous  men ; 
Whose  glorious  actions  luckily  had  gain'd 
The  etemid  annals  of  a  hi^py  pen. 
And  therefore  grieve  not  if  thy  beauties  die ; 
Though  time  do  spoil  thee  of  the  fiureat  veil 
That  ever  yet  covered  mortality; 
And  must  enstar  the  needle  and  tiie  rail 
That  grace  which  doth  more  Uian  enwoman 

thee, 
Lives  in  my  lines,  and  moat  etsmal  be." 

But  Drayton,  if  he  display  not  the  energy 
of  Shakspere,  the  fancy  of  Spenser,  or  the 
sweetness  of  Daniel,  is  not  behind  either  in 
the  extravagance  of  his  admiration  or  his 
confidence  in  his  owu  power.  The  6th  and 
the  44lh  '  Ideas'  ave  sufficient  examples : — 

"  How  many  paltry,  fbolish,  painted  things. 
That  now  in  coaches  trouble  every  street. 
Shall  be  forgotten,  whom  no  poet  sings. 
Ere  they  be  well  wrapp'd  in  their  winding- 
sheet! 
,     When  I  to  thee  eternity  shall  give. 

When  nothing  else  remameth  of  these  days, 
And  queens  hereafter  shall  be  glad  to  live 
Upon  the  alma  of  thy  anperflnoua  praise ; 
Yirginaand  matrons,  reading  these  my  rhymes. 
Shall  be  so  much  delighted  with  thy  story. 
That  they  shall  grieve  they  liv'd  not  in  these 

times. 
To  have  seen  thee,  their  sex's  only  glory: 
So  thou  Shalt  fly  above  the  vulgar  throng. 
Still  to  survive,  in  my  immortal  song." 

"  Whilst  thus  my  pen  strives  to  eternize  thee. 
Age  rules  my  lines  with  wrinkles  in  my  face. 
Where,  in  the  map  of  all  my  misery. 
Is  modelTd  out  the  world  of  my  disgrace : 
Whilst,  in  despite  of  tyrannizing  rhymes^ 
Medea-like,  I  make  thee  young  again. 
Proudly  thou  scom'st  my  worid  out-wearing 

rhymes, 
And  murthex'st  virtue  with  thy  coy  disdain ; 
And  though  in  youUi  my  youth  untimely 

perish. 
To  keep  thee  fh>m  oblivion  and  the  grave, 
ICnaiiing  agos  yet  my  rhymes  shall  chierishy 
Where  I  entomb'd  my  better  part  shall  save ; 
And  though  this  eajlhly  boay  fade  and  die. 
My  name  shall  mount  upon  eternity." 

Wo  now  proceed  to  what  appears  another 
continuous  poem  amongst  Shakspere's  Son- 
nets, addressed  to  the  same  object  as  the 
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first  nineteen  stanzas  were  addressed  to,  and 
devoted  to  the  same  admiration  of  his  peiv 
sonal  beauty.  The  leading  idea  is  now  that 
of  the  spoils  of  Time,  to  be  repaired  only  by 
the  immortality  of  verse : — 

Where  art  thon.  Muse,  that  thou  forgett'st  so 

long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy 

might  T 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song, 
BEurkening  thy  power,  to  lend  base  subjects 

light  1 
Betnm,  foigetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  nnmbers  time  so  idly  spent ; 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem. 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument 
Bise,  restive  Muse,  my  love's  sweet  fiEu;e  sur- 
vey, 
K  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay. 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  eveiywhere. 
Give  my  love  fiune,  fiuter  than  Time  wastes 

Ufe; 
So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe  and  crooked 
knife.— 100. 

0  truant  Muse,  what  shall  be  thy  amends, 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dy'd  1 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends; 
So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignified. 
Make  answer.  Muse :  wilt  thou  not  haply  say, 
**  Truth  needs  no  colour  with  his  colour  fix'd. 
Beauty  no  pencil,  beauty's  truth  to  lay ; 
But  best  is  best^  if  never  intermix'dl" — 
Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  then  be 

dumbi 
Bxcnse  not  silenoe  so;  for  it  lies  in  thee 
To  make  him  much  outlive  a  gilded  tomb. 
And  to  be  pnds'd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Then  do  thy  office.  Muse ;  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he  shows 
now. — ^101. 

My  love  is  strengthen'd,  though  more  weak 
in  seeming ; 

1  love  not  lem,  though  less  the  show  appear; 
That  love  is  merchandis'd  whose  rich  esteem- 
ing 

The  ownei's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring; 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 
As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 
And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days : 


Not  that^the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush 

the  night, 
But  that  wild  music  burthens  every  bough, 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear 
delight 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my 

tongue. 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

—102, 

Alack  !  what  poverty  my  Muse  brings  forth, 
That  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pride. 
The  argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth. 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside. 
0  blame  me  not  if  I  no  more  can  write  ! 
Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  fiwe 
That  overgoes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  dlaigrace. 
Were  it  not  sinful  then,  striving  to  mend, 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  1 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend. 
Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 

And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse 
can  sit, 

Your  own  glass  shows  you  when  you  look 
in  it— 103. 

To  me,  fiur  Mend,  you  never  can  be  old. 
For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed. 
Such  seems  your  beauty  stilL    Three  winters' 

cold 
Have  from  the  forest  shook  three  summers' 

pride ; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn 

tum'd. 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen. 
Three  April  peHumes  in  three  hot  Junes 

bum'd. 
Since  first  I  saw  yon  fresh  which  yet  are  green. 
Ah  I  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand. 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceiv'd ; 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth 

stand. 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deeeiVd. 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  un- 
bred, 
Ere  you  were  bom,  was  beauty's  summer 

dead.— 104. 

Let  not  my  love  be  eall'd  idolatry. 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show. 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  b^ 
To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  so. 
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Kind  is  my  loro  U>4mj,  to-morroii^  kind. 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence ; 
Therefore  my  verse,  to  constancy  confin'd. 
One  thing  expressing,  leayes  out  difierenoe. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument, 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words  ; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent, 
Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope 
affords. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  have  often  liv'd  alone. 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in 
one. — 105. 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  Surest  wights. 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme. 
In  praise  of  Udies  dead  and  lovejy  knights, 
Theii  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best, 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  express'd 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring ; 
And,  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes, 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to 

sing; 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present 

days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to 

praise. — 106. 

Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetie  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to 

come. 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control, 
Suppos'd  as  forfeit  to  a  oonfin'd  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured. 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage ; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  aasur'd. 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  sub- 

Bciibes, 
Since  spite  of  him  1 11  live  in  this  poor  rhyme. 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless 

tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument, 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass 

are  spent — ^107. 

What  *s  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character,' 
Which  hath  not  figured  to  thee  my  true  spirit  1 
What 's  new  to  speak,  what  now  to  register, 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit  1 


Nothing,  sweet  boy;  but  yet,  like  prayers 

divine,' 
I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  same ; 
Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine, 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  fiur  name. 
So  that  eternal  love  in  love's  fresh  case 
Weighs  not  the  dust  and  ii^ury  of  age. 
Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place, 
But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  psge ; 
Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred. 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show 
it  dead.— 108. 

If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  is 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  boguil'd. 
Which  labouring  for  invention  bear  amiss 
The  second  burthen  of  a  former  child  I 
0,  that  record  could,  with  a  backward  look. 
E'en  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun. 
Show  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book. 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done  I 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could 

say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame ; 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  whe'r  better  they, 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
0  !  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worM  have  given  admiring 
praise. — 59. 

Like  as  the  waves  mike  towards  the  pebbled 

shore. 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes 

before. 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light, 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd. 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight. 
And  Time,  tiiat  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  con- 
found. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth. 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth. 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow. 
And  yet,  to  times  In  hope,  my  verse  shall 

stand, 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

—60. 

Of  those  eleyen  stanzas  nine  are  consecutive 
in  the  oziginal,  being  numbered  100  to  108. 
The  other  two,  the  5dth  and  60th,  are 
certainly  isolated  in  the  first  anangement ; 
but  the  idea  of  the  106th  glides  into  the 
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89th,  and  doBes  appropriately -with  the  -60th. 
But  there  iB  a  short  poem  n^ofa  stands 
completely  alone  in  the  original  editiim,  the 
126th ;  and  it  is  zemaikable  for  hmg  of  a 
different  metrical  character,  wanting  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Sonnet  in  its 
number  of  lines.  Its  general  tendency, 
however,  connects  it  with  those  which  we 
have  just  given: — 

0  thou,  my  lovdy  "boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Doet  hold  Time's  fickle  glass,  his  siclLle,  hour; 
Who  hast  by  waning  j^wn,   and   theiein 

fihow'st 
Thy   lovers   wxtheting,   as   thy  sweet  self 

grow'st ! 
If  Katuie,  Bovexeign  miBtraas  over  wzabk. 
As  thou  goeflt  onwards,  Btill  will  pluck  tfiee 

back. 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  puipoae,  that  her  dull 
May  Time  disgiaoe,  and  wretched  mimites 

kill. 
Yet  fear  her,  O  thou  minion  of  her  pleasuxe ; 
She  may  detain,  but  not  still  keep,  Jier 

treasoze: 
Her  audita  though  dela/d,  answered  must  be, 
And  her  quietue  is  to  sender  thee.— 126. 

There  is  an  enemy  as  potent  as  Time,  who 
cuts  down  the  pride  of  youth  as  the  flower 
of  the  field.  That  enemy  is  Death ;  and  the 
poet  most  skilfully  presents  the  images  of 
mortality  to  his  'lovely  boy*^  in  connexion 
with  the  decay  of  the  elder  friend.  In  this 
portion  of  the  poem  there  is  a  touching 
simplicity,  which,  however,  is  intenningled 
with  passages  whioh,  denoting  that  the  Pod 
is  still  speaking  in  character,  take  the  staocas, 
in  some  degree,  out  of  the  range  of  the 
real: — 

My  glass  shall  not  peiBoade  me  I  am  old. 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  axe  of  one  date; 
But  when  in  thee  time's  fuxrows  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate. 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart. 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me  ; 
How  can  I  tiien  be  elder  than  thou  arti 
0  tiierefore,  leve,  heof  thyself  bo  wary, 
As  I  not  for  myself  but  for  thee  will ; 
Bearing  thy  heart,  whioh  I  wUl  keep  ee  ehaiy, 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  Suing  OL 


I^fesBQie  not  on  thy  heart  lAen  mine  is 

fliiin; 
^Qion  gav  'at  me  'Oiiie,  not  to  ^ve  back 

again.— 22. 

iStn  of  self-love  poBBOBseth  all  mine  ^egFe, 
And  all  my  bouI,  and  all  my  eveiy  part ; 
And  for  thlB  sin  there  is  no  zemedy, 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart 
Methinks  no  fiiee  so  giacionB  is  as  mine, 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  aooount. 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define, 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed. 
Boated  and  ehopp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity. 
Mine  own  8e]|*love  quite  eontiaiy  I  read. 
Self  so  seilf-loving  weie  iniquity. 
'T  is  thee  (myeelf)  that  for  myself  I  pnlse. 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  il^  days. 

—62. 

Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now, 
With  Timers  injurious   hand   crash-d  and 

o'erwom; 
When  hours  have  dmin'd  his  blood,  and  fill'd 

his  brow 
With  linee  and  wrinkles ;  when  lus  youthful 

mom 
Bafih  txaveird  on  to  age's  steepy  niglit ; 
And  all  those  beauties,  whereof  now  he 's  king. 
Are  vanishing  or  vanished  out  of  sight, 
Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring; 
7or  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 
Against  confounding  age's  cruel  kn!fe, 
That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memoiy 
My  sweet  love's  beauty,  thon^  my  lover^a 

His  beauty  shall  in  theae  black  lines  be 

Been, 
And  Ihey  flhall  five,  and  he  in  them,  still 

gieen. — 68. 

When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fbll  handdefius'd. 
The  rieh-prond  cost  of  outworn  buried  age ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-ras'd, 
And  brass  eternal,  slave  to  mortal  rage ; 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore. 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  waf  xy  main, 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store ; 
When  I  have  seen  soeh  interchange  of  state. 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay ; 
Bnin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate — 
That  Time  will  oome  and  take  my  love  away. 


_  J 
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This  13iDii|^  is  IB  a  destti,  wUdi  oumot 

ckooae 
But  map  to  liave  UnA  uliioh  it  fosn  to 

Since  bian^  nor  Btone,  nor  earth,  nor  boimd- 

len  eesii 
But  Bad  mortality  o^erBwajB  their  power. 
How  with  this  rage  ehall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stionger  than  a  flower  1 
0,  how  shall  sommer^s  honey  breath  hold  ont 
Against  the  wreckfhl  siege  of  battering  days. 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stont, 
Nor  gales  of  steel  so  strong,  but  Time  decays  1 
0  fearful  meditation  !  where,  aUck  1 
Shall  Time's  best  jewelfinom  Time's  chest  liehidl 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  aw9t  ft>ot 

backt 
Or  who  ins  sp«H  of  beaaty  earn  finhid  I 
0  none,  anleas  'tins  miraftle  hare  xiig^ 
That  in  Uack  ink  my  lore  may  still  shine 

bright— 66. 

Timd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  07,— 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bom, 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity 
And  purest  &ith  unhappily  forsworn. 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  miqtlac'd. 
And  maiden  yirtue  rudely  strumpeted. 
And  light  perfection  wrongfully  diqgiac'd. 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled. 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 
And  iblly  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill. 
And  simple  'truth  miscalled  simplicity. 
And  captiye  good  attending  captain  ill : 

Tir^d  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be 
gone. 

Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. — 66. 

Ah  1  wheiefore  with  infaetien  should  he  live, 
And  with  his  pseaenoe  grace  impieigr. 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  ahould  achieve. 
And  laoe  itself  with  his  society  1 
Why  ahould  fiJse  painting  imitate  his  cheek. 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  huel 
Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Boses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  truel 
Why  ihould  he  live  now  Nature  bankrupt  i^ 
Beggared  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins'? 
I'or  die  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his. 
And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gaLos. 
0,  him  she  storee^  te  show  what  weaHii 

she  had. 
In  days  long  since,  befirac  these  last  so 

bad.--67. 


Thus  is  his  dieek  the  map  of  days  ootwom. 
When  beauty  Wd  and  died  as  flowera  do  now, 
Befove  ihese  bastard  signs  of  iUr  were  borne. 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow : 
Before  the  golden  treaaeB  of  the  dead. 
The  right  of  sepulohres,  were  shorn  away. 
To  live  a  second  life  on  aeoond  head, 
Ere  beanie's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay : 
In  him  thoae  holy  antique  hours  are  seen. 
Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  true, 
Making  no  summer  of  another's  green. 
Bobbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beaaty  new ; 
And  him  as  for  amap  doth  Nature  store. 
To  show  false  Art  whtA  beauty  was  of  yore. 

—68. 

Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth 

view 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can 

mend: 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee 

that  due. 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 
Thine  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is 

crown'd; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so 

thine  own. 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound. 
By  seeing  fitrther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind. 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds; 
Then  (churls)  their  thoughts,  although  their 

eyes  were  kind. 
To  thy  fiur  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of 

weeds: 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show, 
The  Bobe  is  'ftfais,-~4hat  thou  dost  common 

grow. — 69. 

That  thou  art  blam'd  shall  not  be  thy  defect^ 
For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fidr ; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect^ 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 
So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 
Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  woo'd  of  time : 
For  canker  viee  the  sweetest  bnds  doth  love. 
And  thoa  preaent^it  a  pure  mstained  prime. 
Thou  haat  paasTd  by  the  ambush  of  young  days, 
Either  not  aaswil'd,  or  victor  being  chaig'd ; 
Tet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  ae  thy  praise. 
To  tie  ap  envy,  evennore  enlarged : 
If  some  suspect  of  iU  madL'd  not  thy  show, 
Then   thou    alone    kingdoms   of   hearts 
shouldst  owe. — 70. 
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No  longer  moorn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  yon  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  rilest  worms  to 

dwell: 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it;  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  for- 
got. 
If  thinking  on  mo  then  should  make  you 

woe, 
0,  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  Terse, 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay : 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your 

moan. 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

— n. 

0,  lest  the  world  should  task  yon  to  recite 
What  merit  liv'd  in  me,  that  you  should  Ioto 
After  my  death, — dear  love,  foxget  me  quite. 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prore ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie. 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert. 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I 
Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart : 
0,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  fiilse  in  Uus, 
That  you  for  lore  speak  well  of  me  untrue. 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is, 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 

For  I  am  sham'd  by  that  which  I  bring 
forth. 

And  so  should  you,  to  lore  things  nothing 
worth. — 72. 

That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leayes,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shftke  against  the 

cold. 
Bare  ruin'd  choixB,  where  late  the  sweet  birds 

sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fiideth  in  the  west» 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 
This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  lore 

more  strong 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave 

ere  long. — 78. 


But  be  contented :  when  that  fell  arrert 
Without  all  bail  shall  cany  me  away. 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest, 
Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 
When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 
The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 
The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due; 
My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  port  of  me : 
So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  liie. 
The  prey  of  womu^  my  body  being  dead ; 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife. 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 
The  worth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  contuns. 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  re- 
mains.— 74. 

Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make. 
Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten ; 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take. 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Tour  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have, 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  worid  must  die : 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave. 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Tour  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read ; 
And  tongues  to  be,  your  being  shall  rehearse. 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  vrorld  are  dead; 
Tou  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathes, — even  in  the 
mouths  of  men. — 81. 


Thirteen  of  these  stanzas,  the  62nd  to  the 
74th,  follow  in  their  original  order.  The 
first  of  the  fifteen,  the  22nd  Sonnet,  stands 
quite  alone,  although  its  idea  is  continued 
in  the  62nd.  The  last  of  the  series,  the  81st, 
not  only  stands  alone,  but  actually  cuts  off 
the  undoubted  connexion  between  the  80th 
and  the  82nd  Sonnets.  The  Tlst  to  the  74th 
Sonnets  seem  bursting  from  a  heart  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  its  own  unworthinesi,  and 
surrendered  to  some  overwhelming  misery. 
There  is  a  line  in  the  74th  which  points  at 
suicide.  We  cling  to  the  belief  that  the 
sentiments  here  expressed  are  essentially 
dramatic.  In  the  32nd  Sonnet,  where  we 
recognise  the  man  Shakspere  speaking  in  his 
own  modest  and  cheerful  spirit,  death  is  to 
come  across  his  **  wdlrcatUented  day.*' 

The  opinion  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  sustain  of  the  probable  admixture  of  the 
artificial  and  the  real  in  the  Sonnets,  arising 
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from  their  rapposed  onginal  fragmentary 
state,  necessarily  leads  to  the  belief  that 
some  are  accurate  illustrations  of  the  poet's 
situation  and  feelings.  It  is  collected  from 
these  Sonnets,  for  example,  that  his  pro- 
fession as  a  player  was  disagreeable  to  him; 
and  this  complaint  is  found  amongst  those 
portions  which  we  have  separated  from  the 
series  of  yerses  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
written  in  an  artificial  character;  it  might 
be  addressed  to  any  one  of  his  family,  or 
some  honoured  friend,  such  as  Lord  South- 
ampton : — 

"  0,  for  my  sake  do  yon  with  Fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners 

bleeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  recelTcs  a 

brand. 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer^s  hand." 

But  if  from  his  professional  occupation  his 
nature  was  felt  by  him  to  be  subdued  to 
what  it  worked  in, — ^if  thence  his  name  re- 
ceived a  brand,— if  vulgar  scandal  sometimes 
assailed  him, — ^he  had  high  thoughts  to  con- 
sole him,  such  as  were  never  before  imparted 
tomortaL  This  was  probably  written  in  some 
period  of  dejection,  when  his  heart  was  iU  at 
ease,  and  he  looked  upon  the  world  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  indifference,  if  not  of  dislike. 
Eveiy  man  of  high  genius  has  felt  something 
of  this.  It  was  reserved  for  the  highest  to 
throw  it  off,  "  like  dewdrops  from  the  lion's 
mane."  But  the  profound  self-abasement 
and  despondency  of  the  74th  Sonnet,  ex- 
quisite as  the  diction  is,  appear  to  us  unreal, 
as  a  representation  of  the  mental  state  of 
William  Shakspere;  written,  as  it  most  pro- 
bably was,  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  he 
revels  and  luxuriates  (in  the  comedies  which 
belong  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century) 
in  the  spirit  of  eigoyment,  gushing  from  a 
heart  frdl  of  love  for  his  species,  at  peace 
with  itself  and  with  all  the  world. 

We  have  thus,  if  we  have  not  been  led 
away  by  imaginary  associations,  connected 
the  verses  addressed  to 

"  the  world's  fresh  ornament, 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring/' 


in  a  poem,  or  poems,  of  fifty  stanzas,  written 
upon  a  plan  by  which  it  is  obviously  pre- 
sented as  a  work  of  fiction,  in  which  the  poet 
displays  his  art  in  a  style  accordant  with  the 
existing  fashion  and  the  example  of  other 
poets.  The  theme  is  the  personal  beauty  of 
a  wonderful  youth,  and  the  strong  affection 
of  a  poet.  Beauty  is  to  be  perpetuated 
by  nuurriage,  and  to  be  immortalized  in  the 
poet's  verses.  Beauty  is  gradually  to  fade 
before  Time,  but  is  to  be  still  immortalized. 
Beauty  is  to  yield  to  Death,  as  the  poet  him- 
self yields,  but  its  memory  is  to  endure  in 
"  eternal  lines."  Separating  from  this  some- 
what monotonous  theme  those  portions  of  a 
hundred  and  fifky-four  Sonnets  which  do  not 
appear  essentially  to  belong  to  it,  we  separate, 
as  we  believe,  more  or  less,  what  has  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  these  compositions  from 
what  is  meant  to  be  dramatic— the  real  from 
the  fictitious.  Oar  theory,  we  well  know, 
is  liable  to  many  objections ;  but  it  is  based 
upon  the  unquestionable  fact  that  these  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  Sonnets  cannot  be  re- 
ceived as  a  continuous  poem  upon  any  other 
principle  than  that  the  author  had  written 
them  continuously.  If  there  are  some  parts 
which  are  acknowledged  interpolations,  may 
there  not  be  other  parts  that  are  open  to  the 
same  belief?  If  there  are  parts  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  their  tone  from  the  bulk  of  these 
Sonnets,  may  we  not  consider  that  one  por- 
tion was  meant  to  be  artificial  and  another 
real, — ^that  the  poet  sometimes  spoke  in  an 
assumed  character,  sometimes  in  a  natural 
one  ?  This  theory  we  know  could  not  hold  if 
the  poet  had  himself  arranged  the  sequence 
of  these  verses;  but  as  it  is  manifest  that  two 
stanzas  have  been  introduced  from  a  poem 
printed  te^  years  earlier, — that  others  are 
acknowledged  to  be  out  of  order,  and  others 
positively  dragged  in  without  the  slightest 
connexion, — ^may  we  not  carry  the  separar 
tion  still  further,  and,  believing  that  the 
**  begetter  " — ^the  ffetter^p — of  these  Sonnets 
had  levied  contributions  upon  all  Shakspere's 
''private  friends," — assume  that  he  was  in- 
different to  any  arrangement  which  might 
make  each  portion  of  the  poem  tell  its  own 
history  t  There  is  one  decided  advantage  in 
the  separation  which  we  have  proposed — the 
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idea  with  whieh  the  series  opens,  and  which 
is  carried,  kere  and  tkere^  in  the  original, 
through  the  first  hundred  and  twentjwdx 
Sonnets,  does  not  now  orer-ride  the  whole  of 
the  series.  The  separate  parts  may  he  read 
with  more  pleasure  when  they  are  relieved 
from  this  strained  and  exaggerated  associa- 
tion. 


ThsM  an  time  points  eooneeted  with 
the  opinion  we  hare  formed  with  regard  to 
the  entire  series  of  Sonnets,  which  we  must 
briefly  notice  before  wa  leaye  the  subjeok 

The  first  is,  the  inoonsistenoies  which  ob* 
rioualy  present  themselTes  in  adopting  the 
theosy  that  the  aeries  of  Sonnets— hut  at  least 
the  first  hundred  and  twenty-six  Sonnets— 
are  addressed  to  ens  person.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  discuss  the  questimi  to  vAsm 
they  were  addressed,  which  queeiion  depends 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  theory  that  they 
are  addressed  to  one,  Dvake*s  opinion  that 
they  were  addressed  to  Lord  Southampton 
rests  upon  the  belief  that  Shakspere  looked 
up  to  some  friend  to  whom  they  poin^  ''with 
reyerence  and  homage.*'  The  later  theory, 
that  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
was  their  object,  is  supported  by  the  h^ 
derived  from  Olarendon  and  others,  that  he 
was  "  a  man  of  noUe  and  gallant  character, 
though  always  of  a  licentious  life.*'  W.  H.  is 
held  to  be  William  Herbert;  and  Mr.  Hallam 
says,  ^  Ptoofs  of  the  low  moral  character  of 
'  W.  H.'  sje  oontinuaL"  We  Tonture  to  think 
that  the  term  ^continual"  is  somewhat  loosely 
applied.  The  one  '^  sensual  fault,"  of  whidi 
the  poet  complains,  is  obscurely  hinted  at  in 
the  33rd,  34th,  35th,  40th,  41st,  and  42nd 
stanMs;  and  the  general  faults  of  his  friend's 
character,  from  which  the  injury  proceeded, 
are  summed  up  in  the  94th,  d5th,  and  96tL 
We  shall  search  in  rain  throughout  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty*four  Sonnets  for  any  similar 
indications  of  the  '^  low  moral  character " 
of  the  person  addressed.  But  the  supposed 
continuity  of  the  poem  implies  arrangement, 
and  therefore  consistency,  in  the  author. 
In  the  4l8t  stanza  the  ens  friend,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  is  reproached  for 
the  treachery  which  is  involved  in  the  in- 


dulgence of  his  passions.  The  poet  says, 
"  thou  mij^t'st 

**  diide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youtk. 
Who  lead  thee  in  ihiir  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  two-fold 
truth." 

Again,  in  the  95th  stanaa  we  have  these 
lines: — 

"How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thon  make  A« 
ahame, 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  roae. 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  bmading  name  !** 

And, 

"  0,  what  a  mansion  bave  those  vices  got, 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee  I" 

Here  are  not  only  secret  ''vices,"  but  ''shame,'* 
defadng  the  character.  "Tongues"  make 
"  lascivious  comments "  on  the  story  of  his 
days.  Is  it  to  this  person  that  in  the  69th 
Sonnet  we  have  these  lines  addressed  1 — 

"  Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth 
view 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearta  can 
mend." 

Is  it  to  this  person  that  the  70ih  Sonnet 
is  devoted,  in  which  are  these  remarkable 
words  T— 


"  Thou  present'st  a  pure 
Thon  hast  passed  by  the  ambiuk  qf  yowmg 

dof$, 
Either  not  oasaiFd,  or  vieior  being  chaig^d," 

These  lines,  be  it  remembered,  occur  between 
the  first  reproof  for  licentiousness  in  the  41  at 
stansa,  and  the  repetition  of  the  blamo  in 
the  95th.  Surely,  if  the  poem  is  to  be  taken 
as  continuous,  and  as  addressed  to  one  per- 
son, such  contradictions  would  make  us  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  is  based  on  unreality, 
and  that  the  poet  was  satisfied  to  utter  the 
wildest  inconsistencies,  merely  to  produce 
verses  of  exquisite  beauty,  but  of  "  true 
no-meaning." 

The  second  point  to  which  we  would  briefly 
request  attention  is  the  supposed  date  of  the 
series  of  Sonnets.  The  date  must,  it  is  evi- 
dent, be  settled  in  some  measure  according  to 
the  presiding  belief  in  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  held  to  be  addressed.  Mr.  Hallam, 
who  thinks  the  hypothesis  of  William  Her- 
bert sufGiciently  proved  to  demand  our  assent, 
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gajs^  "  Pambxoke  succeeded  to  his  father  in 
1601:  I  indine  to  think  that  the  Sonnets 
were  written  about  that  time,  some  probably 
earlier,  some  later."  Pembroke  was  bom  in 
1680.  Now,  in  the  earlier  Sonnets,  according 
to  the  hypothesiSy  he  might  be  called  "  beau- 
teous and  lovely  youth,"  or  "sweet  boy;" 
but  Southampton  could  not  be  so  addressed 
unless  the  earlier  Sonnets  were  written  eyen 
before  the  dedication  of  the  'Yenus  and 
Adonis'  to  him,  in  1593,  for  Southampton 
was  bom  in  1573.  Further,  it  is  said  that, 
whilst  the  person  addressed  was  one  who 
stood  "on  the  top  of  happy  hours,"  the  poet 
who  addressed  him  was 

"  Beated  snd  chopp'd  with  tsnn'd  antiquity," 

as  in  the  62nd  Sonnet; 

**  With  Time's  iijixrioiis  hand  crosh'd  snd  o'er- 
wora," 

as  in  the  63rd;  and  approaching  the  termina- 
tion of  his  career,  as  so  exquisitely  described 
in  the  73rd  :-^ 

'*  That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  thoae  boughs  which  shake  against  the 

cold. 
Bare  min'd  choin,  where  late  the  sweet  birds 

sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fiwieth  in  the  we8t» 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie^ 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consum'd  with  tibat  which  it  was  nounsh'd  by. 
This  thou  perceiVat,  which  makes  thy  love 

more  strong. 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere 

long." 

Most  distinctly  in  this  particular  portion 
of  the  Sonnets  the  extreme  youth  of  the  per- 
son addressed  is  steadily  kept  in  view.  But 
some  are  written  earlier,  some  later;  time  is 
going  on.  In  the  104th  Sonnet  the  poet  says 
that  three  winters,  three  springs,  and  three 
summers  have  passed 
"  Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green." 

But,  carrying  on  the  principle  of  continuity, 
we  find  that  in  the  13dth  Sonnet  the  poet's 
"days  are  past  the  best;"  and  he  adds — 

''And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  o/(2f " 


That  Sonneti  we  have  here  to  repeat,  was 
published  in  '  The  Passionate  Pilgrim '  when 
the  poet  was  thirty-five.  But  let  us  endeavour 
to  find  one  mora  gleam  of  light  amidst  this 
obscurity.  In  one  of  the  Sonnets  in  which  the 
poet  upbraids  his  friend  with  his  licentious- 
ness, the  94th,  we  have  these  lines: — 

"  The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet» 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity : 
For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their 

deeds; 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  Jbr  wone  than 
weeds." 

The  thought  is  here  quite  perfect,  and  the 
image  of  the  last  line  is  continued  from  the 
11th  and  12th,  ending  in  a  natural  climax. 
But  we  have  precisely  the  same  line  as  the 
last  in  a  play  of  Shakspere*s  age— one,  in- 
deed, which  has  been  attributed  to  himself, 
'  The  Reign  of  King  Edward  m.*  Let  us 
transcribe  the  passage  where  it  occurs,  in 
the  scene  where  Warwick  exhorts  his  daugh- 
ter to  resist  the  dangerous  addresses  of  the 
King:— 

"  That  sin  doth  ten  times  aggravate  itself 
That  is  committed  in  a  holy  place : 
An  evil  deed  done  by  authority 
Is  sin  and  subornation :  Deck  an  ape 
In  tissue,  and  the  beauty  of  the  robe 
Adds  but  the  greater  scorn  unto  the  beast 
A  spacious  field  of  reasons  could  I  urge 
Between  his  glory,  daughter,  and  thy  shame : 
That,  poison  shows  worst  in  a  golden  cup ; 
Dark  ni|^t  seems  darker  by  the  lightning 

flash; 
LUiu  (kat  fetter  mndlfar  wone  (kan  weeds; 
And  every  glory  that  inclines  to  sin, 
The  shame  is  treble  by  the  opposite.** 

We  doubt>  exceedingly,  whether  the  author 
of  the  94th  Sonnet,  where  the  image  of  the 
festering  lilies  is  a  portion  of  the  thought 
which  has  preceded  it,  would  have  trans- 
planted it  from  the  play,  where  it  stands 
alone  as  an  apophthegm.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  author  of  the  play  would 
have  borrowed  a  line  ftom  one  of  the  "  sugared 
sonnets  amongst  private  friends."  The  ex- 
treme fastidiousness  required  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Sonnet,  according  to  the  poetical 
notions  of  that  day,  would  not  have  warranted 
the  adaptation  of  a  line  from  a  drama  "  sundry 
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times  played  about  the  city  of  London,"  as 
the  title-page  tells  us  this  was ;  but  the  play, 
without  any  injury  to  its  poetical  reputation 
(to  which,  indeed,  in  the  matter  of  plays, 
little  respect  was  paid),  might  take  a  line 
from  the  Sonnet.  Our  reasoning  may  be  de- 
fectire,  but  our  impression  of  the  matter  is 
very  strong.  The  play  was  published  in  1596, 
after  being  '^sundry  times  played"  in  dif- 
ferent theatres.  William  Herbcort  must  have 
begun  his  career  of  licentiousness  unusually 
early,  and  have  had  time  to  make  a  friend 
and  abuse  his  confidence  before  he  was  fifteen 
— ^if  the  line  is  original  in  the  Sonnet. 

The  last  point  to  which  we  shall  yery 
briefly  draw  the  reader's  attention,  is  the 
doubt  which  has  been  stated  whether  the 
hundred  and  fifty-four  Sonnets  published  in 
1609  were  the  same  as  Meres  mentioned,  in 
1598,  as  amongst  the  compositions  of  Shak- 
spere,  and  familiar  to  his  *' private  friends." 
Mr.  Hallam  thinks  they  are  not  the  same, 
''  both  on  account  of  the  date,  and  firom  the 
peculiarly  personal  allusions  they  contain." 
One  of  the  strongest  of  the  personal  allusions 
is  contained  in  the  144th,  originally  printed 
in  'The  Passionate  Pilgrim.*  Where  could 
the  printer  of '  The  Passionate  Pilgrim*  have 
obtained  that  Sonnet  except  from  some  one 
of  Shakspere*s  '^ private  friends?*'  If  he  so 
obtained  it,  why  might' not  the  collector  of 
the  volume  of  1609  have  obtained  others  of 
a  similar  character  from  a  similar  source? 
Would  such  productions  have  been  circulated 
at  all  if  they  had  been  held  to  contain  ''pe- 
culiarly personal  allusions?"  If  these  are 
not  the  Sonnets  which  circulated  amongst 
Shakspore's  "private  friends,**  where  are  those 
Sonnets  ?  Would  Meres  have  spoken  of  them 
as  calling  to  mind  the  sweetness  of  Ovid 
if  only  those  published  in  '  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim*  had  existed,  many  of  which  were 
"Verses  to  Music,*'  afterwards  printed  as 
such  ?  Why  should  those  Sonnets  only  have 
been  printed  which  contain,  or  are  supposed 
to  contain,  ''peculiar  personal  allusions?** 
The  title-page  of  the  collection  of  1609  is 
'  Shake-speare's  Sonnets.'  We  can  only  re- 
concile these  matters  with  our  belief  that  in 
1609  were  printed,  without  the  cognizance 
of  the  author,  all  the  Sonnets  which  could  be 


found  attributed  to  Shakspere ;  that  some  of 
these  formed  a  group  of  continuous  poems ; 
that  some  were  detached;  that  no  exact 
order  could  be  preserved ;  and  that  accident 
has  arranged  them  in  the  form  in  which 
they  first  were  handed  down  to  us. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  producing  satis- 
factoiy  evidence  that  many  of  the  Sonnets 
are  not  presented  in  a  natural  and  proper 
order  in  the  original  edition, — if  we  have 
shown  that  there  is  occasionally  not  only  a 
digression  from  the  prevailing  train  of 
thought,  by  the  introduction  of  an  isolated 
Sonnet  amongst  a  group,  but  a  jarring  and 
unmeaning  interruption  to  that  train  of 
thought, — ^we  have  established  a  case  that 
the  original  arrangement  is  no  part  of  the 
poet's  work,  because  that  arrangement 
violates  the  principles  of  art)  which  Shak- 
spere clings  to  with  such  marvellous  judg- 
ment in  all  his  other  productions.  The 
inference,  therefore,  is  tliAt  the  author  of 
the  Sonnets  did  not  sanction  their  publica- 
tion—certainly did  not  superintend  it.  This, 
we  think,  may  be  proved  by  another  course 
of  argument.  The  edition  of  1609,  although, 
taken  as  a  whole,  not  very  inaccurate,  is  full 
of  those  typographical  errors  which  in- 
variably occur  when  a  manuscript  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  printer  to  deal  with  it 
as  he  pleases,  without  reference  to  the 
author,  or  to  any  competent  editor,  upon 
any  doubtful  points.  Malone,  in  a  note 
upon  the  77th  Sonnet,  very  truly  says, 
"  This,  their,  and  thtf  are  so  often  confounded 
in  these  Sonnets,  that  it  is  only  by  attending 
to  the  context  that  we  can  discover  which 
was  the  author's  word.**  He  is  speaking  of 
the  original  edition.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  progress  of  the  book  through 
the  press  there  was  no  one  capable  of  de- 
ciphering the  obscurity  of  the  manuscript 
by  a  regard  to  the  context.  The  manuscript, 
in  all  probability,  was  made  up  of  a  copy  of 
copies;  so  that  the  printer  even  was  not 
responsible  for  those  errors  which  so  clearly 
show  the  absence  of  a  presiding  mind  in  the 
conduct  of  the  printing.  Malone  has  sug- 
gested that  these  constantly  recurring  mis- 
takes in  the  use  of  this,  their,  thy,  and  thine, 
probably  originated   in   the   words   being 
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abbreviated  in  the  manuscript,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  time.  But  this  species  of 
mistake  is  by  no  means  uniform.  For  ex- 
ample: from  the  43rd  to  the  48th  Sonnet 
these  errors  occur  with  remarkable  frequency ; 
in  one  Sonnet,  the  46th,  this  species  of  mis- 
take happens  four  times.  But  we  read  on, 
and  presently  find  that  we  may  trust  to  the 
printed  copy,  which  does  not  now  violate 
the  context  What  can  we  infer  from  this, 
but  that  the  separate  poems  were  printed 
from  different  manuscripts  in  which  various 
systems  of  writing  were  employed, — some 
using  abbreviations,  some  rejecting  themi 
If  the  one  poem,  as  the  first  hundred  and 
twenty-six  Sonnets  are  called,  had  been 
printed  either  from  the  author's  manuscript, 
or  from  a  uniform  copy  of  the  author's 
manuscript,  such  differences  of  systematic 
error  in  some  places,  and  of  systematic  cor- 
rectness in  others,  would  have  been  very  un- 
likely to  have  occurred.  If  the  poem  had 
been  printed  under  the  author's  eye,  their 
existence  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  theory  that  the  first  hundred  and 
twenty-six  Sonnets  were  a  continuous  poem, 
or  poems,  addressed  to  one  person,  and  that 
a  very  young  man — and  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  remaining  twenty-eight  Son- 
nets had  reference  to  a  female,  with  whom 
there  was  an  illicit  attachment  on  the  part 
of  the  poet  and  the  young  man — ^involves 
some  higher  difiiculties,  if  it  is  assumed 
that  the  publication  was  authorized  by  the 
author,  or  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
held  to  be  addressed.  Could  Shakspere,  in 
1609,  authorize  or  sanction  their  publicar 
tk)n  7  He  was  then  living  at  Stratford,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth ;  he  was  forty-five 
years  of  age :  he  was  naturally  desirous  to 
associate  with  himself  all  those  circum- 
stances which  constitute  respectability  of 
character.  If  the  Sonnets  had  regard  to 
actual  circumstances  connected  with  his 
previous  career,  would  he,  a  husband,  a 
father  of  two  daughters,  have  authorized  a 
publication  so  calculated  to  degrade  him  in 
the  eyes  of  his  family  and  his  associates,  if 
the  verses  could  bear  the  construction  now 
put  upon  them?  We  think  not.  On  the 
other  hand,  did  the  one  person  to  whom  they 


are  held  to  be  addressed  sanction  their  pub- 
lication 1  Would  Lord  Pembroke  have  suf- 
fered hiipself  to  be  styled  **  W.  H.,  the  only 
begetter  of  these  ensuing  Sonnets" — ^plain 
Mr.  W.  H. — ^he,  a  nobleman,  with  all  the 
pride  of  birth  and  rank  about  him — and 
represented  in  these  poems  as  a  man  of 
licentious  habits,  and  treacherous  in  his 
licentiousness  ?  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in 
1609,  had  attained  great  honours  in  his 
political  and  learned  relations.  In  the  first 
year  of  James  I.  he  was  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter ;  in  1605,  upon  a  visit  of  James 
to  Oxford,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  ;  in  1607  he  was  appointed  Qovemor 
of  Portsmouth ;  and,  more  than  aU  these 
honours,  he  was  placed  in  the  highest  station 
by  public  opinion ;  he  was,  as  Clsrendon 
describes,  "  the  most  universally  beloved  and 
esteemed  of  any  man  of  that  age."  Was 
this  the  man,  in  his  mature  years,  distinctly 
to  sanction  a  publication  which  it  was  un- 
derstood recorded  his  profligacy  ?  He  was 
of  "  excellent  parts,  and  a  graceful  speaker 
upon  any  subject,  having  a  good  proportion 
of  learning,  and  a  ready  wit  to  apply  to  it," 
says  Clarendon.  Is  there  in  the  Sonnets  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  talents  of  the  one 
person  to  whom  they  are  held  to  be  ad- 
dressed t  If,  then,  the  publication  was  not 
authorized,  in  either  of  the  modes  assiuned, 
we  have  no  warrant  whatever  for  having 
regard  to  the  original  order  of  the  Sonnets, 
and  in  assuming  a  continuity  heocnue  of  that 
order.  What  then  is  the  alternative  7  That 
the  Sonnets  were  a  collection  of  "  Sibylline 
leaves'*  rescued  from  the  perishableness  of 
their  written  state  by  some  person  who  had 
access  to  the  high  and  brilliant  circle  in 
which  Shakspere  was  esteemed ;  and  that 
this  person's  scrap-book,  necessarily  imper- 
fect, and  pretending  to  no  order,  found  its 
way  to  the  hands  of  a  bookseller,  who  was 
too  happy  to  give  to  that  age  what  its  most 
distinguished  man  had  written  at  various 
periods,  for  his  own  amusement,  and  for  the 
gratification  of  his  ''private  friends." 


We  subjoin,  for  the  more  ready  informa- 
tion of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  ex- 
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amine  for  themselTes  the  question  of  the 
order  of  Shakspere^s  Sonnets  (and  it  really 
is  a  question  of  great  interest  and  rational 
curiosity),  the  results  of  the  two  opposite 
theories— -of  their  exhihiting  almost  perfect 
continuity,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  of  their 
being  a  mere  collection  of  fragments,  on  the 
other.  The  one  theoiy  is  illustrated  with 
much  ingenuity  by  Mr.  Brown;  the  other 
was  capriciously  adopted  by  the  editor  of 
the  collection  of  1640. 

Mb.  Bbowh*8  Ditibioh  txto  Sue  Pobms. 

First  Poem. — Stanzas  L  to  xztL  To  his 
Friend,  persuading  him  to  many. 

Second  Poem, — Stanzas  zzyii.  to  It.  To  his 
Friend,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his 
Mistress— forgiTing  him. 

l%%rd  Poem, — Stanzas  Iri.  to  IxxviL  To  his 
Friend,  complaining  of  his  Coldness, 
and  warning  him  of  Life's  Decay. 

Fburth  Poem, — Stanzas  IxxriiL  to  d. .  To 
his  Friend,  complaining  that  he  prefers 
another  Poet's  Ptaises,  and  reproving 
him  for  &ults  that  may  injure  his  cha- 
racter. 

Fifth  Poem, — Stanzas  ciL  to  cxxri.  To  his 
Friend,  excusing  himself  for  having 
been  sometimes  silent,  and  disclaiming 
the  chaige  of  Inconstancy. 

Sixth  Poem, — Stanzas  cxxrii.  to  dii.  To  his 
Mistress,  on  her  Infidelity. 

ABBAITQBMBirT  OF  THB  SniTIOir  OF  1640. 

%*  In  this  arrangement  the  greater  part 
of  the  Poems  of  ^The  Passionate 
Pilgrim'  are  blended,  and  are  here 
marked  P.  P.  In  this  coUection  the 
following  Sonnets  are  not  found: 
—18,  19,  43,  56,  76,  76,  96, 126. 

The  Qlory  of  Beauty.    [67,  68,  69.; 
Injurious  Time.  [60,  63,  64,  66,  66.' 
True  Admiration.    [63,  64.] 
The  Force  of  Lore.    [67,  68.] 
The  Beauty  of  Nature.    [69.] 
Love's  Cruelty.    [1,  2,  3.] 
Youthful  Glory.    [13,14,16.] 
Qood  Admonition.    [16, 17.] 
Quick  Prevention.    [7.] 
Magazine  of  Beauty.    [4,  6,  6.] 


An  Invitation  to  Marriage.    [8,  9,  10, 

11, 12.] 
False  BeHef.    [138.] 
A  Temptation.    [144.] 
Fast  and  Loose.    [P.  P.  1.] 
True  Content.    [21.] 
A  bashful  Lover.    [23.] 
Strong  Conceit.    [22.] 
A  sweet  Provocation.    [P.  P.  11.] 
A  constant  Vow.    [P.  P.  3.] 
The  Exchange.    [20.] 
A  Disconsolation.    [27,28,29.] 
Cruel  Deceit.    [P.  P.  4.] 
The  Unconstant  Lover.    [P.  P.  6.] 
The  Benefit  of  Friendihip.  [30,  31,  32.] 
Friendly  Concord.    [P.  P.  6.] 
Inhumanity.    [P.  P.  7.] 
A  Congratulation.    [38,  39,  40.] 
Loss  and  Gain.    [41,  42.] 
Foolish  Disdain.    [P.  P.  9.] 
Ancient  Antipathy.    [P.  P.  10.] 
Beauty's  Valuation.    [P.  P.  11.] 
Melancholy  Thoughts.    [44,  46.] 
Love's  Loss.    [P.  P.  8.] 
Love's  Belief    [33,  34,  36.] 
Unanimity.    [3^37.] 
Loth  to  Depart.    [P.  P.  12, 13.] 
A  Masterpiece.    [24.] 
Hi^piness  in  Content.    [26.] 
A  Dutiful  Message.    [26.] 
Go  and  come  quickly.    [60,  61.] 
Two  Faithful  Friends.    [46,47.] 
Careless  Neglect.    [48.] 
Stout  Resolution.    [49.] 
A  Duel.    [P.  P.  14.] 
Lovo-sick.    [P.  P.  16.; 
Love's  Labour  Lost. 
Wholesome  Counsel    [P.  P.  17.]  * 

Satfuisse.    [62.] 
A  living  Monument    [66.] 
Familiarity  breeds  Contempt.  [62.] 
Patiens  Armatus.    [61.] 
A  Valediction.    [71,72,74.] 
Nil  magnis  Invidia.    [70.] 
Love-sick.    [80,  81.] 
The  Picture  of  true  Love.    [116.] 
In  Praise  of  his  Love.    [82,  83,  84,  86.] 
A  Resignation.    [86,  87.] 
Sympathizing  Love.    [P.  P.  18.] 
A  Request  to  his  Scornful  Love.    [SS, 

89,  90,  91.] 


P.  P.  16.] 
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A    Loyer's   Affection,  though   his   Loto 

proye  UncooBtant.    [92, 93, 94^  95.] 
Complaiiit  for  hia  Lover's  Absence.    [97, 

An  liiyocation  to  his  Muse.    [100, 101.] 
Constant  Affection.  [104, 105, 106.] 
Amawment    [103,  103.] 
A  Loyer*s  Excuse  for  his  long  Absence. 

[100, 110.] 
A  Complaint.    [111,112.] 
Self-flatteiy  of  her  Beaut j.    [113,  114, 

115.] 
A  Trial  of  LoTe's  Constancy.    [117,  118, 

119.] 
A  good  Construction  of  his  Love's  Un- 

kindness.    [120.] 
Error  in  Opinion.    [121.] 
Upon  the  Receipt  of  a  Table-Book  from 

his  Mistress.    [122.] 
A  Vow.    [123.] 
Love's  Safety.    [124.] 
An  Entreaty  for  her  Acceptance.    [125.] 
Upon  her   playing  upon  the  Yiiginals. 

[ISB.] 
Immoderate  Lust    [129.] 
In  praise  of  her  Beauty,  though  Black. 

[127, 130, 131, 132.] 
Unkind  Abuse.    [133,134.] 
Love-suit.    [135,136.] 
His  Heart  wounded  by  her  Eye.    [137, 

139, 140.]    • 
A  Protestation.    [141,  142.] 
An  Allusion.    [143.] 
Life  and  Death.    [145.] 
A  Consideration  of  Death.    [146.] 
Immoderate  Passion.    [147.] 
Love's  powerful  Subtilty    [148, 149, 150.] 
.Retaliation.    [78,79.] 
Sunset    [73,77.] 

A  Monument  to  Fame.    [107, 108.] 
Perjury.    [151,  162.] 
Cupid's  Treachery.    [153,  154.] 


Of  the  estimation  in  which  Shakspere's 
'Sonnets'  were  held  some  half  century  ago, 
the  greatest  of  our  Sonnet  writers,  Words- 
worth, thus  speaks : — 


"  There  is  extant  a  small  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems  in  which  Shakspere  ex- 
presses his  fedings  in  his  own  person.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  editor, 
George  Steevens,  should  have  been  insensible 
to  the  beauties  of  one  portion  of  that  volume, 
the  S<mnets;  though  there  is  not  a  part 
of  the  writings  of  this  poet  where  is  found, 
in  an  equal  compass,  a  greater  number  of 
exquisite  feelings  felicitously  expressed. 
But,  from  regard  to  the  critic's  own  credit, 
he  would  not  have  ventured  to  talk  of  an 
act  of  parliament  not  being  strong  enough 
to  compel  the  perusal  of  these,  or  any  pro- 
duction of  Shakspere,  if  he  had  not  known 
that  the  people  of  England  were  ignorant 
of  the  treasures  contained  in  those  little 
pieces." 

That  ignorance  has  been  removed ;  and 
no  one  has  contributed  more  to  its  removal, 
by  creating  a  school  of  poetry  founded  upon 
Truth  and  Kature,  than  Wordsworth  him- 
self. The  critics  of  the  last  century  have 
passed  away : — 

<' Peer  and  BaSlim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim." 

By  the  operation  of  what  great  sustaining 
principle  is  it  that  we  have  come  back  to 
the  just  appreciation  of  "  the  treasures  con- 
tained in  those  little  pieces"?  The  poet 
critic  will  answer : — 

"  There  never  has  been  a  period,  and  per- 
haps never  will  be,  in  which  vicious  poetry, 
of  some  kind  or  other,  has  not  excited  more 
zealous  admiration,  and  been  far  more 
generally  read,  than  good ;  but  this  advan- 
tage attends  the  good,  that  the  individual, 
as  well  as  the  species,  survives  from  age  to 
age :  whereas,  of  the  depraved,  though  the 
species  be  immortal,  the  individual  quickly 
periahes;  the  object  of  present  admiration 
vanishes,  being  supplanted  by  some  other  as 
easily  produced,  which,  though  no  better, 
brings  with  it  at  least  the  irritation  of 
novelty, — with  adaptation,  more  or  less 
skilful,  to  the  changing  humours  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  are  most  at  leisure  to 
regard  poetical  works  when  they  first  solicit 
their  attention.  Is  it  the  result  of  the  whole, 
that^  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  people  is  not  to  be  respected  ? 
The  thought  is  most  injurious ;  and,  could 
the  charge  be  brought  against  him,  he  would 
repel  it  with  indignation.  The  people  have 
already  been  justified,  and  their  eulogium 
pronounced  by  implication,  when  it  is  said 
aboYe— that,  of  good  poetry,  the  individud, 
as  well  as  the  species,  turvives.  And  how 
does  it  surviye  but  through  the  people? 
what  preserves  it  but  their  intellect  and 
their  wisdom  ? — 

'  Past  and  future  are  the  wings 
On  whose  support,  harmoniously  coi^joln'd, 
Moyes  the  great  spirit  of  human  knowledge.' 

—MS. 

The  Toioe  that  issues  from  this  spirit  is  that 
vox  papuli  which  the  Deity  inspires.  Foolish 
must  he  be  who  can  mistake  for  this  a  local 
acclamation,  or  a  transitory  outcry — ^transi- 
tory, though  it  be  for  years;  local,  though 
from  a  nation!  Still  more  lamentable  is 
his  error  who  can  believe  that  there  is  any- 
thing of  divine  infallibility  in  the  clamour 
of  that  small  though  loud  portion  of  the 
community,  ever  governed  by  factitious  in- 
fluence, which,  under  the  name  of  the  Pubuo, 
passes  itself,  upon  the  unthinking,  for  the 
People." 


It  is  the  perpetual  mistake  of  the  public 
for  the  people  that  has  led  to  the  belief  that 
there  was  a  period  when  Bhakspere  was 
neglected.  He  was  altpai/s  in  the  heart  of 
the  people.  There,  in  that  deep  rich  soil, 
have  the  Sonnets  rested  during  two  cen- 
turies ;  and  here  and  there  in  remote  places 
have  the  seeds  put  forth  leaves  and  flowers. 
All  young  imaginative  minds  now  rejoice  in 
their  hues  and  their  fragrance.  But  this 
preference  of  the  fresh  and  beautiful  of 
poetical  life  to  the^^-^ttm  of  the  laat  age 
must  be  a  regulated  love.  Those  who,  seeing 
the  admiration  which  now  prevails  for  these 
outpourings  of  '^exquisite  feelings  feli- 
citously expressed,"  talk  of  the  'Sonnets' 
as  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  greatest  of 
the  poet*8  mighty  dramas,  compare  things 
that  admit  of  no  comparison.  Who  would 
speak  in  the  same  breath  of  the  gem  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  of  the  Parthenon  1 
In  the  *  Sonnets,*  exquisite  as  they  are,  the 
poet  goes  not  out  of  himself  (at  least  in  the 
fami  of  the  composition),  and  he  walks, 
therefore,  in  a  narrow  circle  of  art  In  the 
*  Venus  and  Adonis,'  and  the  '  Lucrece,'  the 
circle  widens.  But  in  the  Dramas,  the  centre 
is  the  Human  Soul,  the  circumference  the 
Universe. 
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"  Shakspebb  was  not  so  much  esteemed,  even 
during  his  life,  as  we  commonly  suppose; 
and  after  his  retirement  from  the  stage  he  was 
all  but  forgotten."*  So  we  read  in  an 
authority  too  mighty  to  enter  upon  evidence. 
The  oblivion  after  his  retirement  and  death 
is  the  true  petukmt  to  the  alleged  neglect 
during  his  lifet.  When  did  the  oblivion 
begin  1  It  could  scarcely  have  existed  when, 
in  1623,  an  expensive  folio  volume  of  many 
hundred  pages  was  published,  without  regard 
to  the  risk  of  such  an  undertaking— and  it 
was  a  risk,  indeed,  if  the  author  had  been 
neglected  and  was  forgotten.  But  the  editors 
of  the  volume  do  not  ask  timidly  for  support 
of  these  neglected  and  foxgotten  works. 
They  say  to  the  reader,  "  Though  you  be  a 
magistrate  of  wit,  and  sit  on  the  stage  at 
Blackfriars  or  the  Cockpit,  to  arraign  plays 
daily,  know  these  plays  have  had  their  trial 
already,  and  stood  out  all  appeals."  Did 
the  oblivion  continue  when,  in  1632,  a  second 
edition  of  this  large  work  was  brought  out  ? 
There  was  one  man,  certainly — a  young  and 
ardent  scholar — who  was  not  amongst  the 
oblivious.  JoHK  M1LT05  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age  when  these  verses  were  pub- 
lished :— 

"An  Efitafh  ov  thb  admibabls  Dramatic 
Poet,  W.  Shakebfxare. 

"  What  need  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honou^d 
bones 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones, 

*  Lift  (tf  Shakipnc,  in '  Ludotr*!  CyclopctUa.' 
t  Sm  Book  iz.  chap.  iv. 


Or  that  his  halloVd  relics  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  r 
Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fiune. 
What  need'st  thou  such  dull  witness  of  thy 

namel 
Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  lasting  monument 
For  whilst  to  th'  shame  of  slow  endeavouring 

art 
Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 
Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression 

took. 
Then  thou,  our  fimcy  of  herself  bereaving. 
Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  con- 
ceiving. 
And  so  sepulchred  in  snch  pomp  doth  lie. 
That  kings  for  snch  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die." 

The  author  of  these  lines  could  not  have 
known  the  works  of  the  *'  admirable  dramatic 
poet,"  while  that  poet  was  in  life ;  but 
sixteen  yean  after  his  death  he  was  the  dear 
son  of  memory,  the  great  heir  of  fiiune ;  his 
bones  were  honoured,  his  relics  were  hal- 
lowed, his  works  were  a  lasting  monument, 
his  book  was  priceless,  his  lines  were  oracular, 
Delphic.  Is  this  oblivion  1  But  it  may  be 
said  that  Milton  was  a  young  enthusiast, 
one  who  saw  farther  than  the  million ;  that 
the  public  opinion  of  a  writer  (and  we  are 
not  talking  of  his  positive  excellence,  apart 
from  opinion)  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
voice  of  the  people,  or  at  any  rate  in  that  of 
the  leaders  of  the  people.  How  are  we  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  this  expression  ? 
We  can  only  know,  incidentally,  that  an 
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author  was  a  favourite,  either  of  a  king  or 
of  a  cobbler.  We  know  that  Shakspere  was 
the  favourite  of  a  king,  in  these  times  of  his 
oblivion.  A  distinguished  writer  says,  "  The 
Prince  of  Wales  had  learned  to  appreciate 
Shakspere,  not  originally  from  reading  him, 
but  from  witnessing  the  court  representations 
of  his  plays  at  Whitehall.  Afterwards  we 
know  that  he  made  Shakspere  his  closet 
companion,  for  he  was  reproached  with  doing 
so  by  Milton."**  The  concluding  words  are 
founded  upon  a  mistake  of  the  passage  in 
Milton.  Charles  is  not  reproached  with 
reading  Shakspere.  The  great  republican 
does  not  condemn  the  king  for  having  made 
the  dramatic  poet  the  closet  companion  of 
his  solitudes ;  but,  speaking  of  the  dramatic 
poet  as  a  well-known  author  with  whom  the 
king  was  familiar,  he  cites  out  of  him  a 
passage  to  show  that  pious  words  might  be 
found  in  the  mouth  of  a  tyrant.  The 
passage  not  only  proves  the  familiarity  of 
Charles  with  Shakspere,  but  evidences  also 
Milton^s  familiarity ;  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  the  funiliarity  even  of  those 
stem  and  ascetic  men  to  whom  Milton  was 
peculiarly  addressing  his  ofMnions.  The 
passage  of  the  'Iconoclastes'  is  as  follows: 
^'Andronicus  Comnenus,  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror, though  a  most  cruel  tyrant,  is  reported 
by  Nicetas  to  have  been  a  constant  reader 
of  Saint  Paul's  epistles ;  and  by  continual 
study  had  so  incorporated  the  phrase  and 
style  of  that  transcendant  apostle  into  all 
his  familiar  letters,  that  the  imitation  seemed 
to  vie  with  the  original.  Tet  this  availed 
not  to  deceive  the  people  of  that  empire, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  saint's  vizard,  tore 
him  to  pieces  for  his  tyranny.  From  stories 
of  this  nature,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
which  abound,  the  poets  also,  and  some 
English,  have  been  in  this  point  so  mindful 
of  decoram  as  to  put  never  more  pious  words 
in  the  mouth  of  any  person  than  of  a  tyrant 
I  shall  not  instance  an  abstruse  author, 
wherein  the  king  might  be  less  conversant, 
but  one  whom  we  well  know  was  the  closet 
companion  of  these  his  solitudes,  William 
Shakespeare,  who  introduces  the  person  of 

*  Mr.  De  Quiiioer** '  Life  of  Shakctpean*  In  Um  •  Ency- 
clopedia Britannlca.' 


Richard  the  Third,  speaking  in  as  high  a 
strain  of  piety  and  mortification  as  is  uttered 
in  any  passage  of  this  book*,  and  sometimes 
to  the  same  sense  and  purpose  with  some 
words  in  this  place :  *  I  intended,'  saith  he, 
'not  only  to  oblige  my  friends,  but  my 
enemies.'  The  like  saith  Richard,  Act  n., 
Scene  i. — 

'  I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot*  at  odds. 
More  than  the  infimt  that  is  bom  to-night ; 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility/ 

Other  stuff  of  this  sort  may  be  read  through- 
out the  whole  tragedy,  wherein  the  poet 
used  not  much  licence  in  departing  from  the 
tmth  of  history,  which  delivers  him  a  deep 
dissemUer,  not  of  his  affections  only  but  of 
religion."  It  was  a  traditionary  blunder, 
which  Warton  received  and  transmitted  to 
his  successors,  that  Milton  reproadied  Charles 
with  reading  Shakspere,  and  thus  inferred 
that  Shakspere  was  no  proper  closet  com- 
panion. The  passage  has  wholly  the  contrary 
tendency;  and  he  who  thinks  otherwise  may 
just  as  well  think  that  the  phrase  "other 
Ouf  of  this  sort"  is  also  used  disparagingly. 
A  few  years  before— that  is  in  1645— 
Milton  had  offered  another  testimony  to 
Shakspere  in  his  ^'L' Allegro,"  then  pub- 
lished:— 

"  Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild." 

Milton  was  not  afraid  to  publish  these  lines, 
even  after  the  suppression  of  the  theatres  by 
his  own  political  party.  That  he  went  along 
with  them  in  their  extreme  polemical  opinicMis 
it  is  impossible  to  believe;  but  he  would 
nevertheless  be  careful  not  to  mention,  in 
connexion  with  the  stage,  names  of  any 
doubtful  eminence.  He  was  not  ashamed  to 
say  that  the  learning  of  Jonson,  the  nature 
of  Shakspere,  had  for  him  attractions,  though 
the  stage  was  proscribed.  This  contrast  of 
the  distinguishing  qualities  of  the  two  men 
is  held  to  be  one  amongst  the  many  proofs 
of  Shakspere's  want  of  learning ;  as  if  it  was 

*  Milton  here  refers  to  the  fint  lection  of  the  *  Elkon 
Baailike/ 
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not  abflfdiitelj  eoBential  to  the  whole  spirit 
and  conception  of  the  passage  that  the 
learning  of  Jonson,  thus  pointed  out  as  his 
leading  quality,  should  he  contrasted  with 
the  higher  quality  of  Shakspere— that  quality 
which  was  assigned  him  as  the  greatest 
praise  by  his  immediate  contemporaries — ^his 
nature'.  No  one  can  doubt  of  Milton's  afleo- 
tion  for  Shakspere,  and  of  his  courage  in 
avowing  that  aflfection,  living  as  he  was  in 
the  heat  of  party  opinion  which  was  hostile 
to  all  such  excellence.  We  have  simply 
*<Jon8on'B  learned  sock;**  but  the  "native 
wood-notes  wild"  of  Shakspere  are  associated 
with  the  most  endearing  expressions.  He  is 
''sweetest  Shakespear,"  he  is  "Fancy's child.*' 
In  his  later  years,  after  a  life  of  contention 
and  heavy  responsibility,  Milton  still  clung 
to  his  early  delights.  The  '  Theatrum  Poe- 
tarum,'  which  bears  the  name  of  his  nephew 
Edward  Phillips,  is  held  to  have  received 
many  touches  from  Milton's  pen*.  At  any 
rate  it  is  natural  that  it  should  represent 
Milton's  opinions.  It  is  not  alone  what  is 
here  said  of  Shakspere,  but  of  Shakspere  in 
comparison  with  the  other  great  dramatic 
poets  of  his  age,  that  is  important.  Take  a 
few  examples : — 

**  Benjamin  Jon&my  the  most  learned, 
judicious,  and  correct,  generally  so  aceoimted, 
of  our  English  comedians,  and  the  more  to 
be  admired  for  being  so^  for  that  neither  the 
height  of  natural  parts,  for  he  was  no  Shak- 
spere, nor  the  cost  of  extraordinary  education, 
for  he  is  reported  but  a  bricklayer's  son,  but 
his  own  proper  industry  and  addiction  to 
books,  advanced  him  to  this  perfection:  in 
three  of  his  comedies,  namely,  'The  Fox,' 
'Alchymist,'  and  'Silent  Woman,'  he  may 
be  compared,  in  the  judgment  of  learned 
men,  for  decorum,  language,  and  well 
humouring  of  the  parts,  as  well  with  the 
chief  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
oontedians  as  the  prime  of  modem  Italians, 
who  have  been  judged  the  best  of  Europe 
for  a  happy  vein  in  comedies;  nor  is  his 
'Bartholomew  Fair'  much  short  of  them; 
as  for  his  other  comedies,  'Cynthia's  Revels,' 
'  Poetaster,'  and  the  rest,  let  the  name  of 

«  The '  Theatnun  Poctanim*  was  pubU«h«d  in  1675,  the 
year  after  Miltoo'i  death. 


Ben  Jonson  protect  them  against  whoever 
shaU  think  fit  to  be  severe  in  censure  against 
them :  the  truth  is,  his  tragedies  '  Sejanus ' 
and '  Catiline'  seem  to  have  in  them  more  of 
an  artificial  and  inflate  than  of  a  pathetical 
and  naturally  tragic  height." 

**ChrUtopher  Maidowe,  a  kind  of  second 
Shakespeare  (whose  contemporary  he  was), 
not  only  because  like  him  he  rose  from  an 
actor  to  be  a  maker  of  plays,  though  inferior 
both  in  fame  and  merit ;  but  also  because, 
in  his  begun  poem  of  'Hero  and  Leander,' 
he  seems  to  have  a  resemblance  of  that  dean 
and  unsophisticated  wit  which  is  natural  to 
that  incomparable  poet" 

"  Oeorge  Chapmanj  a  poetical  writer,  flou- 
rishing in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
King  James,  in  that  repute  both  fx  his 
translations  of  'Homer'  and  'Hesiod,*  and 
what  he  wrote  of  his  own  proper  genius;,  that 
he  is  thought  not  the  meanest  of  English 
poets  of  that  time,  and  particularly  for  his 
dramatic  writings.** 

"  John  Fldeker^  one  of  the  happy  triumr 
virate  (the  other  two  being  Jonson  and 
Shakespear)  of  the  chief  dxamatio  poets  of 
our  nation  in  the  last  foregoing  age,  among 
whom  there  might  be  said  to  be  a  symmetxy 
of  perfection,  while  each  excelled  in  his 
peculiar  way :  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  elaborate 
pains  and  knowledge  of  authors ;  Shakespear, 
in  his  pure  vein  of  wit,  and  natural  poesy 
height ;  Fletcher,  in  a  courtly  elegance  and 
genteel  familiarity  of  style,  and  withal  a  wit 
and  invention  so  overflowing,  that  the 
luxuriant  brandies  thereof  were  frequently 
thought  convenient  to  be  lopped  off  by 
his  almost  incomparable  companion  Francis 
Beaumont." 

"  WUltam  SkaieapeaTf  the  glory  of  the 
English  stage ;  whose  nativity  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  is  the  highest  honour  that  town 
can  boast  of:  from  an  actor  of  tragedies  and 
comedies,  he  became  a  maker ;  and  such  a 
maker,  that,  though  some  others  may  periiaps 
pretend  to  a  more  exact  decorum  and 
economy,  espedally  in  tragedy,  never  any 
expressed  a  more  lofty  and  tragic  height, 
never  any  represented  nature  more  purdy  to 
the  life ;  and  where  the  polishments  of  art 
are  most  wanting,  as  probably  his  learning 
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was  not  eztiaordinaiy,  he  pleaseth  wiUi  a 
certain  wild  and  native  elegance ;  and  in  all 
hiB  writings  hath  an  unyulgar  style,  as  well 
in  his  'Venus  and  Adonis,*  his  'Rape  of 
Lucrece/  and  other  various  poems,  as  in  his 
dramatics." 

Half  a  century  had  elapsed,  when  these 
critical  opinions  were  published,  from  the 
time  when  Ben  Jonson  had  apostrophized 
Shakspere  as  ^  soul  of  the  age."  Whatever 
qualification  we  may  here  find  in  the  praise 
of  Shakspere,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
critic  sets  him  above  all  his  contemporaries. 
Benjamin  Jonson  was  ''learned,  judicious, 
and  correct,"  but  "he  was  no  Shakspear." 
Marlowe  was  "a  kind  ot  a  second  Shak- 
spear ;"  and  his  greatest  praise  is,  that  "he 
seems  to  have  a  resemblance  of  that  dean 
and  unsophisticated  wit  which  is  natural  to 
that  incomparable  poet"  Chapman  is  "  not 
the  meanest"  of  his  time.  Fletcher  is  " one 
of  the  happy  triumvirate,  the  other  two 
being  Jonson  and  Shakespear;*'  but  the  pe- 
culiar excellence  of  each  is  discriminated  in 
a  way  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  which 
the  critic  meant  to  hold  superior.  But  there 
are  no  measured  words  applied  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Shakspere.  He  is  "  the  glory  of 
the  English  stage" — ^^ never  any  expressed  a 
more  lofty  and  tragic  height,  never  any  re- 
presented nature  more  purely  to  the  life." 
We  can  understand  what  a  pupil  of  Milton, 
bred  up  in  his  school  of  severe  study  and 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  meant,  when  he 
says,  "Where  the  polishments  of  art  are 
most  wanting,  as  probably  his  learning  was 
not  extraordioaiy,  he  pleases  with  a  certain 
wild  and  native  elegance."  Here  is  no  ac- 
cusation that  the  learning  was  wholly 
absent :  and  that  this  absence  produced  the 
common  efiects  of  want  of  cultivation.  Shak- 
spere, "in  all  his  writings,  hath  an  unwdffar 
style."  In  the  preface  to  this  valuable  little 
book— which  pre&ce  is  a  composition  elo- 
quent enough  to  have  been  written  by  Milton 
himself— there  is  a  passage  whioh  is  worthy 
of  special  observation  in  connection  with 
what  we  have  already  quoted :  "  If  it  were 
once  brought  to  a  strict  scrutiny,  who  are 
the  right,  genuine,  and  true-bom  poets,  I 
fear  me  our  number  would  fall  short,  and 


there  are  many  that  have  a  fame  deservedly 
for  what  they  have  writ,  even  in  poetry 
itself,  who,  if  they  came  to  the  test,  I  ques- 
tion how  well  they  would  endure  to  hold 
open  their  eagle  eyes  against  the  sun :  wit, 
ingenuity,  and  learning  in  veise,  even  ele- 
gancy itself,  though  that  comes  nearest,  are 
one  thing,  true  native  poetry  is  another ;  in 
which  there  is  a  certain  air  and  spirit,  which 
perhaps  the  most  learned  and  judicious  in 
other  arts  do  not  perfectly  apprehend,  much 
less  is  it  attainable  by  any  study  or  industiy ; 
nay,  though  aU  the  laws  of  heroic  poem, 
all  the  laws  of  tragedy  were  exactly  ob- 
served, yet  still  this  tow  eniregenij  this  poetic 
energy,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  would  be  required 
to  give  life  to  all  the  rest,  which  shines 
through  the  roughest,  most  unpolished  and 
antiquated  language,  and  may  haply  be 
wanting  in  the  most  polite  and  reformed. 
Let  us  observe  Spenser,  with  all  his  rusty 
obsolete  words,  with  all  his  rough-hewn 
clouterly  verses ;  yet  take  him  throughout, 
and  we  shall  find  in  him  a  graceful  and 
poetic  majesty :  in  like  manner,  Shakespear, 
in  spite  of  all  his  unfiled  expressions,  his 
rambling  and  indigested  fancies,  the  laughter 
of  the  critical,  yet  must  be  confessed  a  poet 
above  many  that  go  beyond  him  in  literature 
some  degrees."  Taking  the  whole  passage 
in  connection,  and  looking  also  at  the  school 
of  art  in  which  the  critic  was  bred,  it  is 
impossible  to  receive  this  opinion  as  regards 
Shakspere  in  any  other  light  than  as  one  of 
enthusiastic  admiration.  It  is  important  to 
note  the  period  in  which  this  admiration  was 
publicly  expressed.  It  was  fifteen  years 
after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when 
we  had  a  new  school  of  poetry  and  criticism 
in  England ;  when  the  theatres  were  in  a 
palmy  state  as  far  as  regarded  courtly  and 
public  encouragement.  The  natural  asso- 
ciation of  these  opinions  with  those  of  Mil- 
ton's youth,  has  led  us  to  leap  over  the 
interval  which  elapsed  between  the  close  of 
the  Shaksperean  drama  and  the  rise  of  the 
French  school  We  desired  to  show  the 
continuity  of  opinion  in  Milton,  and  in  Mil- 
ton's disciples,  that  had  prevailed  for  forty 
years ;  during  a  large  portion  of  which  civil 
war  and    polemical  strife    had  well    nigh 
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banished  poetry  and  the  sister  arts  from 
England;  and  dramatic  poetry,  especially, 
was  proscribed  by  a  blind  fanaticism,  wholly 
and  irredeemably,  without  discrimination 
between  its  elevating  and  its  debasing  in- 
fluence upon  the  public  morals.  Milton 
himself  had  left  ^  a  calm  and  pleasing  soli- 
tariness, fed  with  cheerful  and  confident 
thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of 
noises  and  hoarse  disputes."  Let  us  retrace 
our  steps,  and  glance  a  little  at  the  prelude 
to  this  period. 

In  1633  was  published  the  celebrated 
'  Histrio-Mastix,  tibe  Player*s  Scourge,'  of 
William  Prynne.  In  the  epistle  dedicatory 
to  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  says, 
that  about  seven  years  before  he  had  set 
down  all  the  play-condemning  passages 
which  he  recollected  in  the  Fathers  and 
other  authors,  and  that  he  had  since  enlarged 
the  intended  bulk  of  this  discourse,  "because 
I  saw  the  numbers  of  players,  play-books, 
play-haunters,  and  play-houses  still  increas- 
ing, there  being  above  forty  thousand  play- 
books  printed  within  these  two  years,  as 
stationers  inform  me."  In  his  address  to 
the  Christian  reader  he  has  a  distinct  allu- 
sion to  the  popularity  of  Shakspere's  col- 
lected works :  '*  Some  play-books  since  I  first 
undertook  this  subject  are  grown  from  quarto 
into  folio,  which  yet  bear  so  good  a  price 
and  sale,  that  I  cannot  but  with  grief  relate 
it,  they  are  now  new  printed  in  far  better 
paper  than  most  octavo  or  quarto  bibles, 
which  hardly  find  such  vent  as  they."  The 
two  folio  editions  of  Shakspere  are  the  only 
play-books  grown  from  quarto  to  folio  to 
which  the  zealous  puritan  can  allude,  with 
the  exception  of  Jonson's  own  edition  of  his 
plays,  completed  in  1631 ;  those  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  were  not  collected  till 
1647..  The  very  fact  of  the  publication  of 
the  first  two  folios  of  Shakspere  is  a  proof  of 
his  popularity  with  general  readers.  They 
were  not  exclusively*  the  studies  of  the 
scholar,  such  as  Milton,  or  of  the  play- 
haunters  whom  Prynne  denotmces.  A  letter 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  written  by  a  Pr. 
James,  about  this  period,  testifies  how  gene- 
rally they  were  read :  ^  A  young  gentle 
lady  of  your  acquaintance,  having  read  the 


works  of  Shakspere,  made  me  this  question," 
&c.*  When  the  London  theatres  were  pro- 
vided with  novelties  in  such  abundance  that, 
according  to  Prynne,  **  one  study  was  scarce 
able  to  hold  the  new  play-books,"  the  plays 
of  Shakspere  were  still  in  such  demand  for 
the  purposes  of  the  stage,  that  his  successors 
in  the  theatrical  property  of  the  Globe  and 
Blackfriars  found  it  their  interest  to  pre- 
serve the  monopoly  of  their  performance 
(which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed),  by  a 
handsome  gratuity  to  the  Master  of  the 
Revels.  There  is  this  entry  in  the  ofiice- 
book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  in  1627 :  <<  Re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Homing,  in  their  company's 
name,  to  forbid  the  playing  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  to  the  Red  Bull  Gompany,  five  pounds." 
The  people  clearly  had  not  yet  forgotten  the 
**  delight  and  wonder  of  the  stage."  Fletcher, 
Massinger,  Shirley,  were  newer  favourites; 
but  the  people  could  not  forget  Shakspere. 
Neither  was  he  forgotten  by  the  great.  In 
the  very  year  of  the  publication  of  Prynne's 
book — when  St.  James's  and  Whitehall  were 
brilliant  with  the  splendid  revelries  of  an 
elegant  court,  and  the  queen  herself  took 
part  in  the  masques  and  pageantries, — the 
indecent  allusion  to  which  cost  Prynne  his 
ears— the  name  of  Shakspere  was  as  fiEuniliar 
to  the  royal  circle  as  in  the  days  of  James. 
From  the  seventeenth  of  November  to  the 
sixth  of  January,  there  were  eight  per- 
formances at  St.  James's  and  Whitehall, 
three  of  which  were  plays  of  Shakspere: 
namely,  Richard  III.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
and  Oymbeline;  and  Sir  Henry  Herbert 
records  of  the  last,  "well  liked  by  the 
king."t  These  office  accounts  have  great 
lacu'tio!;  but,  wherever  we  find  them  during 
the  reign  of  Charles,  there  w»  find  a  record 
of  the  admiration  of  Shakspere. 

Dryden  lived  near  enough  to  the  times  of 
Charles  I.  to  be  good  evidence  as  to  the 
judgment  which  the  higher  circles  formed  of 
Shakspere ;  after  the  Restoration  he  was 
intimate  with  men  who  had  moved  in  those 
circles.  His  'Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,* 
which  was  first  printed  in  1668,  contains  the 

*  See  Mr.  HalliweU'f « Character  of  FabUff,'*  p.  19. 
t  See  Malooe'g  *  Historical  Account  of  the  EngUah 
Stags. 
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following  pusagOy  which  hM  been  often 
cited.  Dryden  is  speaking  in  his  own  per> 
son,  in  an  imaginary  conTexsaiion  in  which 
the  Earl  oi  Dorset  bears  a  part :  *"  To  begin, 
then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  man 
who  of  all  modem,  and  perh^M  ancient 
poets,  had  the  laq^  and  most  oompr»- 
hensiTO  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were 
still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not 
laboriously,  but  Incldly :  when  he  describes 
anything,  you  more  than  see  it»  you  feel  it 
too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  haye  wanted 
learning  giro  him  the  greater  commenda- 
tion :  he  was  naturally  learned ;  he  needed 
not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature ; 
he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there.  I 
cannot  say  he  is  oTeiywhere  alike ;  were  he 
so^  I  should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him 
with  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many 
times  flat,  insipid,  his  comic  wit  degenerating 
into  denches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bom- 
bast. But  he  is  always  great  when  some 
great  occasion  is  presented  to  him ;  no  man 
can  say  he  OTor  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit» 
and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  hi^  above 
the  rest  of  the  poets, 

'  Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  Tibnma  cnpressL' 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales  of 
Eton  say,  that  there  was  'no  subject  of 
which  any  poet  ever  wiit^  but  he  would  pro- 
duce it  much  better  done  in  Shakspeare  ;* 
and,  however  others  are  now  generally  pre- 
ferred before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he 
lived,  which  had  contemporaries  with  him, 
Fletcher  and  Jonson,  never  equalled  them 
to  him  in  their  esteem:  and  in  the  last 
king's  court,  when  Ben's  reputation  was  at 
highest.  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  with  him 
the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  our 
Shakspeare  far  above  him."  No  testimony 
can  be  more  positive  than  this,  that  the  two 
greatest  contemporaries  of  ^akspere  never 
equalled  him  in  the  public  estimation  during 
his  own  time ;  and  that  in  the  succeeding 
period  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  reputation  of 
Jonson  was  at  the  highest,  Suckling,  (me  of 
the  wittiest  and  sprightliest  of  men,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  Shakspere 
far  above  him.  But  it  was  not  the  gay 
alone,  according  to  Dryden,  who  thus  re- 


verenced Shakspere.  He  tells  us  what  was 
the  opinion  of  "  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton.'*  John 
Hales,  a  Fellow  of  Eton,  is  known  as  the 
"  learned"  Hales,  and  the  **  ever-memorable" 
Hales;  and  of  him,  Aubrey  says^  "When 
the  court  was  at  Windsor  the  learned  cour^ 
tiers  much  ddi^^ted  in  his  company.*'  His 
ojunion  of  Shakspere  is  given  with  more 
particularity  by  Qildon,  in  an  Essay  ad- 
dressed to  Dryden  in  16d4,  in  which  he 
appeals  to  Dryden  himself  as  the  relator  of 
the  anecdote.  It  is  not  because  Gildon  is 
satiriaed  in  *  The  Dunciad '  that  his  veracity 
is  to  be  questioned*: — ^"But  to  gire  the 
world  some  satisfaction  that  Sbakspeare  has 
had  as  great  veneration  paid  his  excellenoe 
.by  men  of  unquestioned  parts  as  this  I 
now  express  for  him,  I  shall  give  some  ac- 
count of  what  I  have  heard  firam  your  mouth, 
Sir,  about  the  noble  triumph  he  gained  over 
all  the  ancients,  by  the  judgment  of  the 
ablest  critics  of  that  time.  The  matter  of 
facty  if  my  memory  fiui  me  not,  was  this. 
Mr.  Hales  of  Eton  affirmed,  that  he  would 
show  all  the  poets  of  antiqui^  outdone  by 
Shakspeare,  in  all  the  topics  and  common 
places  made  use  of  in  poetry.  The  memies 
of  Shakspeare  would  by  no  means  yield  him 
so  much  ezeelleace;  so  that  it  came  to  a 
resolution  of  a  trial  of  skill  upon  that  sub- 
ject. The  place  agreed  on  for  the  dispute 
was  Mr.  HaJes's  chamber  at  Eton.  A  great 
many  books  were  sent  down  by  the  enemies 
of  this  poet ;  and  on  the  appointed  day  my 
Lord  Falkland,  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  all 
the  persons  of  quality  that  had  wit  and 
learning,  and  interested  themselves  in  the 
quarrel,  met  there ;  and  upon  a  thorough 
disquisition  of  the  point,  the  judges  chosen 
by  agreement  out  of  this  learned  and  in- 
genious assembly,  unanimously  gave  the 
preference  to  Shakspeare,  and  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets  were  adjudged  to  veil  at  least 
their  glory  in  that  to  the  English  hero.*' 

From  the  death  of  Shakspere  to  the  shut- 
ting up  of  the  theatres  in  1642,  a  period  is 
embraced  of  twenty-six  years.  We  have  seen 
the  prodigious  activity  in  the  production 
of  novelties  which  existed  ten  years  before 
the  suppression  of  the  theatres.     There  is 

o  Set  aUbt^t  *  MtiDoin  of  Joaaoa,*  p.  cdx. 
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too  mudi  yeaflon  to  know  that  tho  stage 
had  aoquired  a  more  licentious  tone  after 
Shakspere*8  time;  and  although  the  puritans 
were  over*iealou8  in  their  indiacriminating 
Tioloice  against  all  theatrical  performances, 
there  is  just  cause  to  belieTO  that  the  senses 
of  the  people  were  stimulated  by  ezcifeemeDts 
of  plot  and  character,  mingled  wit^  prolane 
and  licentious  language,  much  more  than 
in  the  days  when  Shakqpere  rested  for  his 
attractions  on  a  large  exhibition  of  natural 
passion  and  true  wit ;  and  when  he  produced 
plaj  after  play,  history,  comedy,  tragedy— 
''works  truly  excellent  and  capable  of  en- 
larging the  understanding,  warming  and  pu- 
rifying the  heart,  and  placing  in  the  centre 
of  the  whole  being  the  genua  of  noble  and 
manlike  actions."*  The  nation  was  much 
diTided  then,  as  it  was  long  afterwards, 
between  the  followers  of  extreme  opinions 
m  morals— the  OTer-strict  on  one  hand,  the 
wholly  careless  on  the  other.  Ptynne  tells 
us  that,  upon  his  first  aniTal  in  London,  he 
had  "  heurd  and  seen  in  four  several  plays^ 
to  which  the  pressing  importunity  of  some 
iU  acquaintance  drew  me  whiles  I  was  yet 
a  noTice,  sudi  wickedness,  such  lewdnesi^ 
as  then  made  my  penitent  heart  to  loathe, 
my  conscience  to  abhor,  all  stage-plays  ever 
since."  Prynne  left  Oxford  and  came  to 
London  after  1690.  Fletcher  was  then  the 
liying  idol  of  the  theatre ;  and  any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  his  plays,  full  of  genius 
as  they  are,  must  admit  that  Prynne  had  too 
much  cause  for  his  disgust.  Jn  the  office- 
book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  in  1633,  we  find 
the  following  curious  entry:  "The  comedy 
called  '  The  Toung  Admiral,*  being  firee  from 
oaths,  profanenesa,  or  obsceneness,  hath  given 
me  much  delight  and  satisfaction  in  the 
reading,  and  may  serve  for  a  pattern  to 
other  poets."  The  play  was  Shirley's.  But 
six  months  after  there  is  a  still  more  curious 
entry  in  the  same  book :  *'  This  morning, 
being  the  9th  of  January,  1633  [1634],  the 
king  was  pleased  to  call  me  into  his  with- 
drawing chamber  to  the  window,  where  he 
went  over  all  that  I  had  crossed  in  Davenant's 
play-book,  and,  allowing  oi faith  and  dight  to 
be  asseverations  only  and  no  oaths,  marked 

*  Coleridge. 


them  to  stand,  and  some  other  few  thin^ 
but  in  the  greater  part  allowed  of  my  re- 
formations. This  was  done  upon  a  complaint 
of  Mr.  Endymion  Porter*s,  in  December.  The 
king  is  pleased  to  take /ai£^  doath^  ^^M  ^o' 
asseverations,  and  no  oaths,  to  which  I  do 
humbly  submit  aa  my  master's  Judgment; 
but  under  favour  conceive  them  to  be  oaths, 
and  enter  them  here,  to  declare  my  opinion 
and  submission."  But  it  was  not  the  striking 
out  of  the  asseveration,  or  even  <^  the  oaths, 
which  could  purify  the  plays  of  that  period. 
Their  principal  demoraliiing  power  consisted 
in  their  false  representations  of  human  cha- 
racter and  actions.  Take  for  example  ''the 
fri^tful  contrasts^"  as  they  have  justly  been 
called,  between  the  women  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  and  those  of  Shakspere.  A  kept 
at  all  times  in  the  high  road  of  life.  He 
''has  no  innocent  adulteriea,  no  interesting 
incests,  no  virtuous  vice;  he  never  renders 
that  amiable  which  religion  and  reason  alike 
teach  us  to  detest,  or  olothes  impurity  in  the 
garb  of  virtue,  like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
the  Kotaebues  of  the  day."*  But  this  very 
truth  and  purity  of  Shakspere  must  have 
greatly  diminished  his  attractions,  amidst  a 
crowd  who  wrote  upon  opposite  principles. 
Nothing  but  the  unequalled  strength  of  his 
artistical  power  could  have  preserved  the 
unbroken  continuance  of  his  supremacy. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  conrideration  of 
another  cause  why  the  popular  admiration 
of  him  would  have  been  diminished  and  in- 
terrupted within  a  very  few  years  after  his 
death,  and  certainly  long  before  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  theatres,  if  his  excellences  had 
not  so  completely  triumphed  over  every 
impediment  to  his  enduring  popular  fiune. 
His  plays  were  to  a  certain  extent  mixed  up 
with  the  reputation  of  the  actors  by  whom 
they  were  originally  represented.  In  that 
curious  play  'The  Return  from  Parnassus,* 
which  was  acted  by  the  students  in  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1606,  and  which  was 
clearly  written  by  an  academical  person 
inclined  to  satirize  the  popular  poets  and 
players  of  his  day,  Kempe  is  thus  made  to 
address  two  scholars  who  want  lessons  in 
the  histrionic  art :  "Be  merry,  my  lads ; 
*  Coleridge'g  '  LItenry  ReoMini/  toL  11.  p.  79. 
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you  haye  happened  upon  the  most  excellent 
vocation  in  the  world  for  money ;  they  come 
north  and  south  to  bring  it  to  our  playhouse; 
and  for  honours,  who  of  more  report  than 
Dick  Burbage  and  Will  Eempe]    He  is  not 
counted  a  gentleman  that  biows  not  Dick 
Burbage  and  Will  Kempe :  there  *8  not  a 
country  wench  that  can  dance  Sellenger's 
Round,  but  can  talk  of  Dick  Burbage  and 
I  Will  Kempe."     Here  we  hare  a  testimony 
to  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  two  of  the 
original  representatives  of  Shakspere^s  clowns 
and  heroes.    Kempe  died  before  Shakspere ; 
Burbage    within    three    years    after    him. 
Burbage  is  almost  identified  with  some  of 
Shakspere's  greatest  characters,  and  espe- 
cially with  Richard  III.;  and  yet  the  at- 
traction of  the  great  tragic  plays  died  not 
with  Burbage.     Before  the  suppression  of 
the  theatres  this  actor  had  his  immediate 
successors ;  and  during  the  eighteen  years  in 
which  the  theatres  were  closed,  the  original 
hits  and  points  of  the  Richards,  and  Hamlets, 
and  Macbeths,  and  Lears,  were  diligently  re- 
corded; and  immediately  after  the  Restora- 
tion actors  again  arose,  ambitious  to  realise 
the  mighty  conceptions  of  the  great  master 
of  the  dramatic  art.   During  the  period  when 
the  theatres  were  shut,  the  readen  of  plays 
would  still  be  numerous,  and  they  probably 
would  be  most  found  among  the  younger 
men  who  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  re- 
presentations of  the  successors  of  Shakspere. 
We  can  understand  what  the  later  taste  was, 
by  the  mode  in  which  Shirley,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  collated  edition  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  in  1647,  speaks  of  these  writers : — 
'*  Whom  but  to  mention  is  to  throw  a  cloud 
upon  all  former  names,  and  benight  posterity; 
this  book  being,  without  flattery,  the  greatest 
monument  of  the  scene  that  time  and  hu- 
manity have  produced,  and  must  live,  not 
only  the  crown  and  sole  reputation  of  our 


own,  but  the  stain  of  all  other  nations  and 
languages ;  for  it  may  be  boldly  averred,  not 
one  indiscretion  hath  branded  this  paper  in 
all  the  lines,  this  being  the  authentic  wit 
that  made  Bladc&iars  an  academy,  where  the 
three  hours*  spectacle,  while  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  were  presented,  was  usually  of  more 
advantage  to  the  hopeful  young  heir,  than 
a  costly,  dangerous,  foreign  trav^  with  the 
assistance  of  a  governing  monsieur  or  signer 
to  boot;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the 
young  spirits  of  the  time,  whose  birth  and 
quality  made  them  impatient  of  the  sourer 
ways  of  education,  have,  from  the  attentive 
hearing  these  pieces,  got  ground  in  point  of 
wit  and  carriage  of  the  most  severely  em- 
ployed students,  while  these  recreations  were 
digested  into  rules,  and  the  very  pleasure 
did  edify.    How  many  passable  discoursing 
dining  wits  stand  yet  in  good  credit,  upon 
the  bare  stock  of  two  or  three  of  these  single 
scenes!"  This  is  a  low  estimate  of  the  power 
and  capacity  of  the  drama;  and  one  which 
is  a  sidficient  evidence  of  a  declining  taste 
amongst  those  who  were  perforce  contented 
with  reading  plays  during  the  silence  of 
the  stage.    From  "  the  greatest  monument 
of  the  scene  that  time  and  humanity  have 
produced,"  was  to  be  learned  what  was  of 
more  advantage  ^than  a  oostly,  dangerous, 
foreign  travel."    Hence  were  to  be  acquired 
**  wit  and  carriage,"  and  ^  dining  wits  stand 
yet  in  good  credit"  by  passing  off  the  re- 
partees of  these  dramatists  as  their  own. 
Shirley  knew  the  character  of  those  whom 
he  addressed  in  this  preface.     In  the  con- 
tentions of  that  tragical  age  few  of  the  se- 
rious thinkers  would  open  a  play-book  at  all. 
To  the  gay  cavaliers,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
would  perhaps  be  more  welcome  than  Shak* 
spere ;  and  l^iirley  tells  us  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  were  to  be  admired.     But  as- 
siuedly  this  is  not  oblivion  of  Skaktpere, 
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Thb  theatres  were  thrown  open  at  the 
Restoration.  Malone,  in  his  <  Historical 
Account  of  the  English  Stage,*  informs  ns, 
that,  "in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1659, 
some  months  before  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  II.,  the  theatres,  which  had  been 
suppressed  during  the  usurpation,  began  to 
rewe,  and  several  plays  were  performed  at 
the  Red  Bull  in  St.  John's  Street,  in  that 
and  the  following  years,  before  the  return  of 
the  King."  He  then  adds,  that  in  June, 
1660,  three  companies  seem  to  have  been 
formed,  including  that  of  the  Red  BuU ;  and 
he  enters  into  a  history  of  |bhe  contests 
between  the  Master  of  the  Reyels,  and 
Killigrew  and  Dayenant,  who  had  reoeiyed 
a  patent  from  the  king  for  the  exclusive 
performance  of  dramatic  entertainments.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  pursue  the 
details  of  this  contest,  which,  as  is  weU 
known,  terminated  in  the  permanent  esta- 
blishment of  two  theatres  only  in  London. 
Malone  has  ransacked  the  very  irregular 
series  of  papers  connected  with  the  ofSce  of 
Sir  Heniy  Herbert,  who  appears  to  have  kept 
an  eye  upon  theatrical  performances  with  a 
view  to  demanding  his  fees  if  he  should  be 
supported  by  the  higher  powers.  From 
these,  and  other  sources,  such  as  the  list  of 
Downes,  the  prompter  of  the  principal  plays 
acted  by  Killigrew*8  company,  Malone  infers, 
that  ''such  was  the  lamentable  taste  of 
those  times  that  the  plays  of  Fletcher, 
Jonson,  and  Shirley  were  much  oftener  ex- 
hibited than  those  of  Shakspere."  The  plays 
acted  by  this  company,  as  he  collects  from 
these  documents,  were  '  Henry  lY.,' '  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,'  '  Othello,'  and  '  Julius 
Cs&sar.'  At  Davenant's  theatre,  which  boasted 
of  the  great  actor  Betterton,  we  learn,  from 
Malone,  that  the  plays  performed  were  '  Pe- 
ricles,' 'Macbeth,'  'The  Tempest,'  'Lear,' 
'Hamlet,'  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  'Henry  VIII.,' 
'TwelfbhNight,"Tamingof  theShrew,' '  Henry 
y .'    Malone  does  not  do  justice  to  the  value 


of  his  own  documents,  for,  when  he  gives  us  one 
list,  he  points  out  that  there  are  only  three 
plays  of  Shakspere — **  a  melancholy  proof"  of 
his  decline ;  and  at  another  list  he  shakes  his 
head,  reciting  "the  following  plays  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  these  <mly.*^  Now  it  appears  to  us 
that,  if  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the  won- 
derfrd  hold  which  Shakspere  had  taken  of  the 
English  mind,  under  circumstances  the  most 
adverse  to  his  continued  popularity,  it  would 
be  found  in  these  imperfect  lists,  which  do 
not  extend  over  more  than  eight  or  nine 
years.  Here  are  absolutely  fourteen  plays  of 
Shakspere  revived — ^for  that  is  the  phrase-^ 
in  an  age  which  was  prolific  of  its  own 
authors,  adapting  themselves  to  a  new  school 
of  courtly  taste.  All  the  indirect  testimony, 
however  meagre,  exhibits  the  enduring  popu- 
larity of  Shakspere.  Killigrew's  new  theatre 
in  Drury  Lane  is  opened  with  Henry  lY. 
Within  a  few  months  after  the  Restoration, 
when  heading  and  hanging  are  going  forward, 
Pepys  relates  that  he  went  to  see  '  Othello.' 
In  1661,he  is  attracted  by '  Romeo  and  Juliet;' 
and,  in  1662,  we  have  an  entry  in  his  diary, 
with  his  famous  criticism :  "  To  the  King's 
Theatre,  where  we  saw '  Midsummer's  Night's 
Dream,'  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  nor 
shall  ever  again,  for  it  is  the  most  insipid 
ridiculous  play  that  ever  I  saw  in  mj  life." 
Here,  upon  unquestionable  authority,  we 
have  a  fifteenth  play  added  to  the  fourteen 
previously  cited.  But  why  need  we  search 
amongst  such  chance  entries  for  evidence  of 
the  reputation  of  Shakspere  immediately 
after  the  Restoration?  Those  who  talk  of 
Shakspere  as  emerging  some  century  ago  into 
celebrity  after  having  fallen  into  neglect  for 
a  lengthened  period;  those  who  flippantly 
aflirm,  that  "the  preface  of  Pope  was  the 
first  thing  that  procured  general  admiration 
for  his  works,"  are  singularly  ignorant  of 
the  commonest  passages  of  literary  history. 
To  the  vague  and  random  assertions  and 
assumptions,  whether  old  or  new,  about  the 
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neglect  into  which  Shakspere  had  fallen  as 
a  popular  dramatist,  may  he  opposed  the 
most  distinct  testimony  of  one,  especially, 
who  was  a  most  accurate  and  minute 
chronicler  of  the  puhlic  taste.  Collet  Cibbxb, 
who  himself  hecame  an  actor,  in  1690,  in  the 
one  privileged  oompany  of  London,  of  which 
Betterton  was  the  head— a  company  fonned 
out  of  the  united  strength  of  the  two 
companies  which  had  been  established  at  the 
Restoration — describes  the  state  of  the  stage 
at  the  neiiod  of  the  first  revival  of  dramatic 
performanoes :  "  Besides  their  being  thorough 
masters  of  their  art,  these  actors  set  forward 
with  two  critical  advantages,  which  periiaps 
may  never  happen  again  in  many  ages." 
One  of  the  advantages  he  mentions,  but  a 
secondary  one,  was,  ''that  before  the  Restora- 
tion no  actresses  had  ever  been  seen  upon  the 
English  stage."  But  the  chief  advantage 
was,  ''their  immediate  opening  after  the  so 
long  interdiction  of  plays  during  the  civil 
war  and  the  anarchy  that  followed  it."  H« 
then  goes  on  to  say,  "  What  eager  appetites 
from  so  long  a  &st  must  the  guests  of  those 
times  have  had  to  that  high  and  fresh  variety 
of  entertainments!"  Provided  by  whom? 
By  the  combined  varietff  of  Jonson,  and 
Fletcher,  and  Massinger,  and  F<»d,  and 
Shirley,  and  a  host  of  other  writers,  whose 
attactive  fare  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
eager  guests  after  so  long  a  &8t  ?  No.  The 
high  entertainment  and  the  firesh  ytmi^ 
was  to  be  provided  by  one  man  alone, — ^tl^ 
man  who  we  are  told  was  neglected  in  his 
own  affe,  and  forgotten  in  that  which  came 
after  him.  "What  eager  appetites  from  so 
long  a  &8t  must  the  guests  of  those  times 
have  had  to  that  high  and  fresh  variety  of 
entertainments  which  /Shakespeare  had  l^ 
prepared  for  them  I  If  ever  wae  a  ttage  eo 
provided,  A  hundred  years  are  wasted,  and 
another  silent  century  well  advanced*,  and 
yet  what  unborn  age  shall  say  Shakespeare 
has  his  equal  1  How  many  shining  actors 
have  the  warm  scenes  of  his  genius  given  to 
posterity!"  Betterton  is  idoliied  as  an 
actor,  as  much  as  the  old  man  venerates 
Shakiqfwre:  "Betterton  was  an  actor,  as 
Shakeq)eare  was  an  author,  both  without 
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competitors ;  formed  for  the  mutual  assistance 
and  illustration  of  each  other*B  genius.  How 
Shakespeare  wrote,  aU  men  who  have  a  taste 
for  nature  may  read,  and  know ;  but  with 
what  higher  rapture  would  he  still  be  read, 
could  they  conceive  how  Betterton  played 
him  ! "  Whenever  dbber  speaks  of  Better- 
ton^s  wondrous  ezoellenee,  it  is  ahrays  in 
connection  with  Shakspere:  "Sheuld  I  tell 
you  that  all  the  Othellos,  HainletSi  Hotspurs, 
Macbeths,  and  Bratases  whom  yon  nay  have 
seen  since  his  time,  have  fallen  &r  shett  of 
him,  this  still  should  give  you  no  idea  of  hie 
particular  excelleace."  For  some  years  after 
tiie  Restoration  it  seems  to  have  been  difficult 
to  satiate  the  people  with  the  repetition  of 
Shaicspere's  great  ehaaracters  and  leading 
plays,  in  company  with  some  of  the  plays  of 
Jonson  and  Fletcher.  The  two  companies 
had  an  agreement  as  to  their  perfonaanoes : 
"AU  tlie  capital  plays  of  Shakespeare 
Flet<^er,  and  Ben  Jonson  were  divided  be- 
tween them  by  the  approbation  of  the  court, 
and  their  own  alternate  choice.  So  Uiat, 
when  Hart  was  fiunous  for  Othello,  Betterton 
had  no  less  a  reputation  for  Hamlet.'*  Still, 
the  test  of  histrionic  excellence  was  Shak- 
spere. So  &r  from  ^takspere  being  neglected 
at  tius  period,  it  is  almost  evident  that  the 
performanoe  <tf  him  was  overdone ;  for  every 
one  knows  that  a  theatrical  audience,  ev«i 
in  the  largest  city,  is,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  composed  of  regular  frequKkters  of 
the  theatre,  and  that  novelty  is  therefore  an 
indispensable  requisite  to  continued  sncoess. 
The  plays  of  Shak^re  were  better  acted  by 
the  company  of  which  Betterton  was  the 
head,  than  by  the  rival  company ;  and  this, 
according  to  Oibber,  led  to  the  introduction 
of  a  new  taste: — "These  two  excellent 
companies  were  both  prosperous  for  some  few 
years,  till  their  variety  of  plays  bc^gan  to  be 
exhausted.  Then,  of  course,  the  better  actors 
(which  the  King's  seem  to  have  been  allowed) 
could  not  fail  of  drawing  the  greater  audi- 
ences. Sir  William  Daveaant,  therefore^ 
master  of  the  Duke's  company,  to  nake  head 
against  their  sneosss,  was  Ibrced  to  add 
spectacle  and  music  to  action,  and  te  intro- 
duce a  new  species  el  plays,  since  called 
dramatic  operas,  of  which  kind  were  'The 
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Tempert,'  'Psyche,'  *(^xe&,'  and  othen,  all 
Sit  oiF  with  the  most  ezpennre  deoorations 
of  scenes  and  habits,  with  the  best  Toices 
and  dancers. 

''This  sensual  supply  of  sight  and  sound 
coming  into  the  assistance  of  the  weaker 
party,  it  was  no  wonder  they  should  grow  too 
hard  for  sense  and  simple  nature,  when  it  is 
considered  how  many  more  people  there  are 
that  can  see  and  hear  than  think  and  judge. 
So  wanton  a  change  of  the  public  taste, 
therefore,  began  to  &11  as  heavy  upon  the 
King's  company  as  their  greater  excellence  in 
action  had  before  fiJlen  upon  their  competitors. 
Of  which  encroachment  iqwn  wit  scTeral 
good  prologues  in  those  days  frequently 
complained." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the 
original  performances  of  Shakspere^  imme- 
diately after  the  Restoration,  were  given 
from  his  unsophisticated  text  The  first 
improvements  that  were  perpetrated  upon 
this  text  resulted  from  the  cause  which 
Cibber  has  so  accurately  described.  Darenant, 
to  make  head  against  the  success  of  the 
King's  company  ''was  fcwoed  to  add  spectacle 
and  music  to  action."  What  importance 
Davenant  attached  to  these  novelties,  we  may 
learn  from  the  description  of  the  opening 
scene  of  'The  Enchanted  Island;'  that 
alteration  of  '  The  Tempest,'  by  himself  and 
Dryden,  to  which  Gibber  refers :— "  The  front 
of  the  stage  is  opened,  and  the  band  of 
twenty-four  violins,  with  the  harpsicals  and 
theorbos  which  accompany  the  voices,  are 
placed  between  the  pit  and  the  stage.  While 
the  overture  is  playing,  the  curtain  rises, 
and  discovers  a  new  frontispiece  joined  to 
the  great  pOasters  on  each  side  of  the  stage. 
This  frontispiece  is  a  noble  arch,  supported 
by  large  wreathed  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order;  the  wreathings  of  the  columns  are 
beautified  with  roses  wound  round  them,  and 
several  Cupids  flying  about  them.  On  the 
cornice,  just  over  the  capitals,  sits  on  either 
side  a  figure,  with  a  trumpet  in  one  hand 
and  a  palm  in  the  other,  representing  Fame. 
A  little  farther  on  the  same  cornice^  on  each 
side  of  a  compass  pediment,  lie  a  lion  and  a 
unicorn,  the  supporters  of  the  royal  arms  of 
England.    In  the  middle  of  the  axch  are 


several  angels  holding  the  King's  arms,  as  if 
they  were  placing  them  in  the  midst  of  that 
compass-pediment.  Behind  this  is  the  scene, 
which  represents  a  thick  cloudy  skj,  a  very 
rocky  coast,  and  a  tempestuous  sea  in  per- 
petual agitation.  This  tempest  (supposed  to 
be  raised  by  magic)  has  many  dreadful 
objects  in  it,  as  several  spirits  in  horrid 
shapes  flying  down  amongst  the  sailors,  then 
rising  in  the  air.  And,  when  the  ship  is 
sinking,  the  whole  house  is  darkened,  and  a 
shower  of  fire  falls  upon  'em.  This  is 
accompanied  with  lightning,  and  several 
claps  of  thunder,  to  the  end  of  the  storm." 

In  the  alterations  of  this  play,  which  were 
made  in  166B,  and  which  continued  to  possess 
the  English  stage  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half,  it  is  impossible  now  not  to  feel  how 
fiilse  was  the  taste  upon  which  they  were 
built  Dryden  says  of  this  play,  that  Dave- 
nant, to  put  the  last  hand  to  it,  "  designed 
the  counterpart  to  Shakespeare's  plot,  namely, 
that  of  a  man  who  had  never  seen  a  woman ; 
that  by  this  means  those  two  characters  of 
innocence  and  love  might  the  more  illustrate 
and  commend  eadi  other."  Nothing  can  be 
weaker  and  falser  in  art  than  this  mere 
duplication  of  an  idea.  But  still  it  was  not 
done  irreverently.  The  prologue  -to  this 
altered  Tempest  (of  his  own  part  of  which 
Dryden  says,  "I  never  writ  anything  with 
more  delight")  is  of  itself  an  answer  to  the 
asinine  assertion  that  Dryden,  in  common 
with  the  public  of  his  day,  was  indifferent  to 
the  memory  of  Shajupere : — 

"  As,  when  a  tree's  cut  down,  the  secret  root 
Lives  uiderground,  and  thence  new  branches 

shoot; 
So,  from  old  Shakespear's  honoured  duat,  this 

day 
Springs  up  and  buds  a  new  reriving  play. 
Shakespear,  who  (taught  by  none)  did  first 

impart 
To  Fletcher  wit  to  labouring  Jonson  art. 
He,  monarch  like,  gave  those  his  sabjects 

htw, 
And  is  that  nature  which  they  paint  and 

draw. 
Fletcher  reached  that  which  on  his  heij^ts 

did  grow, 
Whilst  Jonson  crept  and  gathered  all  below. 
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ThiB  did  his  lore,  and  this  his  mirth  digest : 
One  imitates  him  most,  the  other  best 
If  they  haye  since  out-writ  all  other  men, 
'Tie  with  the  drops  which  fell  from  Shake- 
speare's pen. 
The  storm  which  yanish'd  on  the  neighb'ring 

shore 
Was  taught  by  Shakespeoi^s  Tempest  first  to 

roar. 
That  innocence  and  beauty  which  did  smile 
In  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  Enchanted  Isle. 
Bat  Shakespeai's  magic  could  not  copied  be, 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he. 
I  must  confess  'twas  bold,  nor  would  yon 

now 
That  liberty  to  vulgar  wits  allow. 
Which  works  by  magic  supenuvtural  things : 
But  Shakeq>ear's  power  is  sacred  as  a  king's. 
Those  legends  from  old  priesthood  were  re- 

ceiT*d, 
And  he  then  writ,  as  people  then  beliey'd. 

Of  Detdbh's  personal  admiration  of  Shak- 
spere,  of  his  profound  reneration  for  Shak- 
spere,  there  is  abundant  proof.  He  belonged 
to  the  transition  period  of  English  poetry. 
His  better  judgment  was  sometimes  held  in 
subjection  to  the  false  taste  that  prevailed 
around  him.  He  attempted  to  found  a  school 
of  criticism^  which  should  establish  rules  of 
art  differing  from  those  which  produced  the 
drama  of  Shakspere,  and  yet  not  acknow- 
ledging the  supremacy  of  the  tame  and 
formal  school  of  the  French  tragedians.  He 
did  not  perfectly  understand  the  real  nature 
of  the  romantic  diamay  He  did  not  see 
that,  as  in  all  other  high  poetry,  simplicity 
was  one  of  its  great  elements.  He  was  of 
those  who  would  ^  gild  refined  gold.*'  But 
for  genial  hearty  admiration  of  the  great 
master  of  the  romantic  drama  no  one  ever 
went  beyond  him.  Take,  for  example,  the 
conclusion  of  his  preface  to  '  All  for  Love  :* 
— ^  In  my  style  I  have  professed  to  imitate 
the  divine  Shakespear  ;  which  that  I  might 
perform  more  freely,  I  have  disencumbered 
myself  from  rhyme.  Not  that  I  condemn 
my  former  way,  but  that  this  is  more  proper 
to  my  present  purpose.  I  hope  I  need  not 
to  explain  myself  that  I  have  not  copied  my 
author  servilely.  Words  and  phrases  must 
of  necessity  receive  a  change  in  succeeding 


ages.  But  'tis  almost  a  miracle  that  much 
of  his  language  renuuns  so  pure ;  and  that 
he  who  began  dxamatio  poetry  amongst  us, 
untaught  by  any,  and,  as  Ben  Jonson  tells 
us,  without  learning,  should,  by  the  force  of 
his  own  genius,  perform  so  much,  that  in  a 
manner  he  has  left  no  praise  for  any  who 
came  after  him." 

Dryden  had  the  notion,  in  which  Shaftes- 
bury followed  him,  that  the  style  of  Shak- 
spere  was  obsolete,  although  we  have  just 
seen  that  he  says,  ''Tis  almost  a  miracle 
that  much  of  his  language  remains  so  pure." 
Tet  with  this  notion,  which  he  puts  forward 
as  an  apology  for  tampering  with  Shakspere, 
he  never  ceases  to  express  his  admiration  of 
him ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to 
show  how  general  was  the  same  feeling. 
The  preface  to  '  Troilus  and  Cressida'  thus 
begins : — *^  The  poet  .Aschylus  was  held  in 
the  same  veneration  by  the  Athenians  of 
afterHiges  as  Shakspeare  is  by  us."  In  this 
preface  is  introduced  the  *  Orounds  of  Criti- 
cism in  Tragedy,'  in  which  the  critic  applies 
a  variety  of  tests  to  the  art  of  Shakspere, 
which  only  show  that  he  did  not  understaxid 
the  principles  upon  which  Shakspere  worked : 
but  still  there  is  everywhere  the  most  un- 
qualified admiration ;  and  in  the  prologue 
to  the  altered  play,  which,  «being  addressed 
to  the  people,  could  scarcely  deal  with  such 
rules  and  exceptions  for  the  fonnation  of  a 
judgment,  we  have  again  the  most  positive 
testimony  to  the  public  sense  of  Shakspere^ 
This  prologue  is  **  spoken  by  Mr.  Betterton, 
representing  the  ghost  of  Shakspeare." 

'*  See,  my  lov'd  Britons,  see  your  Shakespear 

rise. 
An  awful  ghost  confess'd  to  human  eyes ! 
TJnnam'd,  methinks,  disiinguish'd  I  had  been 
From  other  shades,  by  this  eternal  green. 
Above  whose  wreaths  the  vulgar  poets  strive, 
And  with  a  touch  their  wither'd  bays  re^ 

vive. 
Untaught,  unpracti8*d,  In  a  barbarous  age, 
I  found  not,  but  created  fint,  the  stage. 
And,  if  I  drain'd  no  Qreek  or  Latin  store, 
'Twas,  that  my  own  abundance   gave   me 

more. 
On  foreign  trade  I  needed  not  rely. 
Like  firoitful  Britain,  rich  without  supply. 
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In  this  my  rough-dimwn  plaj  you  Bhall  be- 
hold 
Some  mMtoMtiokeiy  m  manly  and  m  bold, 
Thai  he,  who  meant  to  alter,  foond  'em  suchi 
He  shook;   and  thought  it   sacrilege   to 

tonch. 
Now,  where  are  the  sucoeawre  to  my  namet 
What  bring  they  to  fill  out  a  poet's  fkme  1 
Weak,  short-liv'd  isBues  of  a  feeble  age ; 
Searce  living  to  be  christen'd  on  the  stage  I" 

With  these  repeated  acknowledgments  of 
Shakspere^B  supremacy,  it  is  at  first  difficult 
to  understand  how,  in  1665,  Diyden  should 
haye  written,  ^others  are  now  generally  pre- 
ferred before  him."  The  age,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  differed  in  this  respect  from  that  of 
Shakspere^s  own  age,  and  also  from  that  of 
Charles  I.  He  says,  in  the  same  *  Essay  on 
Dramatic  Poesy,'  speaking  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  **  Their  plays  are  now  the  most 
pleasant  and  frequent  entertainments  of  the 
stage,  two  of  theirs  being  acted  through  the 
year  for  one  of  Shakespear^s  or  JonsonV* 
But  this  is  not  neglect  or  oblirion  of  Shak- 
spere.  We  learn  pretty  clearly  from  Dryden, 
though  he  does  not  care  to  say  so,  for  that 
would  have  been  self-condemnation,  that  a 
licentiousness  which  was  not  found  in  Shak- 
spere  was  an  agreeable  thing  to  a  licentious 
audience :  ^'Thef**  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher) 
''understood  and  imitated  the  conversation 
of  gentlemen  much  better,  whose  wild  de- 
baucheries, and  quickness  of  wit  in  repar- 
tees, no  poet  before  them  could  paint  as 
they  haye  done.  .  .  .  They  represented  all 
the  passions  yery  lively,  but,  above  all,  love." 
The  highest  things  in  Shakspere  can  only  be 
fitly  appreciated  by  a  people  amongst  whom 
there  is  a  high  moral  tone,  capable  of  under- 
standing and  of  originating  the  highest 
poetical  things.  With  all  their  fiiults,  the 
ages  of  Elizabeth  and  James  possessed  this 
tone ;  and  it  is  impossible  now  to  estimate 
how  greatly  Shakspere  contributed  to  its 
preservation.  But  nine  years  after  the  Be- 
storation  there  was  no  public  principle  in 
England,  and  little  private  honour.  The 
keenest  relish  for  Shi^Espere  most  probably 
existed  out  of  the  Court ;  and  Betterton,  in 
all  likelihood,  felt  the  applause  of  the  pit 
more  truly  valuable  than  that  of  the  king*s 


box.  One  thing  is  perfectly  clear:  that, 
when  Dryden  is  addressing  the  people^  he 
speaks  of  Shakspere  as  their  espedal  fa- 
vourite. He  is  then  *'y<mr  Shakspere."  The 
crafty  and  prosaic  Pepys,  on  the  contnuy,  no 
doubt  expressed  many  a  courtier's  sentiment 
about  Shakspere.  In  the  entiy  of  his  Diary 
of  August  20th,  1666,  we  have,  "  To  Dept- 
ford  by  water,  reading  'Othello,  Moor  of 
Yenice,'  which  I  ever  heretofore  esteemed  a 
mighty  good  play ;  but,  having  so  lately  read 
'  The  Adventures  of  Five  Hours,'  it  seems  a 
mean  thing."  'The  Adventures  of  Five 
Hours,'  a  tragi-comedy,  by  Sir  Samuel  Tuke, 
was  a  translation  from  the  Spanish,  which 
Echard  commends  for  its  variety  of  plots 
and  intrigues.  We  can  easily  understand 
how  Pepys,  and  ^  my  wife's  maid,"  counted 
'Othello'  a  mean  thing  in  comparison  with 
it.  Pepys  shows  us  pretty  clearly  the  sort  of 
audience  that  in  that  day  was  called  fiuhion- 
able,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  displayed 
their  interest  in  a  theatrical  entertainment : 
— **  My  wife  and  I  to  the  King's  playhouse, 
and  there  saw  'The  Island  Princess,'  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  it ;  and  it  is  a  pretty 
good  play,  many  good  things  being  in  it,  and 
a  good  scene  of  a  town  on  fire.  We  sat  in 
an  upper  box,  and  the  jade  Kell  came  and 
sat  in  the  next  box  ;  a  bold,  merry  slut,  who 
lay  laughing  there  upon  people."  Again : 
"To  the  King's  house  to  'The  Maid's  Tra- 
gedy;' but  vexed  all  the  while  with  two 
talking  ladies  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley ;  yet 
pleased  to  hear  their  discourse,  he  being  a 
stranger."  We  can  easily  imagine  that  the 
"jade  Nell,"  «nd  the  "talking  Udies,"  were 
the  representatives  of  a  veiy  large  class, 
who  preferred  "other  plays"  to  those  of 
Shaki^>ere. 

We  select  a  few  passages  from  'The 
Qrounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy,'  which 
contains  a  more  condensed  view  of  Dxyden's 
opinions  of  Shakspere  than  any  other  of  his 
prefoces.  It  is  the  summaxy  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  highest  criticsJ  authority  of 
this  period,— -when  the  public  taste  had  been 
corrupted  with  music  and  spectacle,  and 
comedies  of  licentious  intrigue  abounded,  in 
company  with  the  rhyming  tragedies  of 
Dryden  himself,  and  the  ranting  bombast  of 
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hifl  inferior  riyals.  This  esaay  first  appeared 
in  1679  :— 

^  How  defeotive  Shakespear  and  Fletcher 
hare  been  in  all  their  plots,  Mr.  Bymer  has 
discovered  in  his  '  Gkiticisms  :*  neither  can 
we,  who  follow  them,  be  excused  from  the 
same  or  greater  errors  ;  which  are  the  more 
unpardonable  in  us,  because  we  want  their 
beauty  to  counterrail  our  faults 

**  The  difference  between  Shakespear  and 
Fletcher,  in  their  plotting,  seems  to  be  this— 
that  Shakespear  generally  moves  more  tenor, 
and  Fletcher  more  compassion.  For  the 
first  had  a  more  masculine,  a  bolder,  and 
more  fiery  genius ;  the  second,  a  more  soft 
and  womanish.  In  the  mechanic  beauties  of 
the  plot,  which  are  the  observation  of  the 
three  unities — ^time,  place,  and  action — ^they 
are  both  deficient;  but  Shakespear  most. 
Ben  Jonson  refonned  those  errors  in  his 
comedies,  yet  one  of  Shakespear's  was  regular 
before  him ;  which  is, '  The  Merry  Wires  of 
Windsor.' 

**  After  the  plot,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  play,  the  next  thing  to  which  we 
ought  to  apply  our  judgment  is  the  manners ; 
for  now  the  poet  comes  to  work  above  ground. 
The  groundwork  indeed  is  thai  which  is 
most  necessary,  as  that  upon  which  depends 
the  firmness  of  the  whole  hhiie ;  yet  it 
strikes  not  the  eye  so  much  as  the  bwnties 
or  imperfections  of  the  manners,  the  thoughts, 
and  the  expressions. 

''From  the  manners  the  eharacters  of 
persons  are  derived ;  far  indeed  the  charao- 
ten  are  no  other  than  the  inclinations,  as 
they  appear  in  the  several  persons  of  the 
poem.  A  character,  or  that  which  distin- 
guishes one  man  from  all  others,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  consist  of  one  particular  virtue, 
or  vice,  or  passion  only;  but  it  is  a  com- 
position of  qualities  whidi  are  not  contniy 
to  one  another  in  the  same  person.  ISius, 
the  same  man  maybe  liberal  and  valiant, 
but  not  liberal  and  covetous ;  so  in  a  comical 
character,  or  humour,  (which  is  an  inclina- 
tion to  this  or  that  particular  foUy,)  Falstaff 
is  a  liar  and  a  coward,  a  glutton  and  a  buf- 
foon, because  aU  tiiese  qualities  may  agree 
in  the  same  man ;  yet  it  is  still  to  be  ob- 
served that  one  virtue,  vice,  and  passion, 


ought  to  be  shown  in  every  man,  as  pre- 
dominant over  all  the  rest ;  as  covetousness 
in  Orassus,  love  of  his  country  in  Bmtus ; 
and   the   same    in   characters   idiich   are 

feigned 

^  The  present  French  poets  are  generally 
accused,  that,  wheresoever  they  lay  the  scene, 
or  in  whatsoever  age,  the  manners  of  their 
heroes  are  wholly  French.  Racine's  Bajaaet 
is  bred  at  Constantinople,  but  his  civilities 
are  conveyed  to  him  by  some  secret  passage 
from  Yersailles  into  the  Seraglio.  But  our 
Shakespear,  having  ascribed  to  fienry  the 
Fourth  the  character  of  a  king  and  ef  a 
father,  gives  him  the  perfect  manners  of 
each  relation,  when  eitho'  he  transacts  with 
his  son  or  with  his  subjects.  Fletcher,  on  the 
other  side,  gives  neither  to  Arbaces,  nor  to 
his  king  in  '  The  Maid's  Tragedy,*  the  qua- 
lities which  are  suitable  to  a  monarch.  .... 
To  return  once  more  to  Shakespear:  no 
man  ever  drew  so  many  ehaiacters,  or  gene- 
rally distinguished  them  better  from  one 
another,  excepting  only  Jonson.  I  will  in- 
stance but  in  one,  to  riiow  the  copiousness  of 
his  invention ;  it  is  that  of  Caliban,  or  the 
monster,  in  '  The  Tempest.*  He  seems  there 
to  have  created  a  person  which  was  not  in 
nature— a  boldness  which  at  first  sight  would 
ai^pear  intolerable;  for  he  makes  him  a 
species  of  himself  begotten  by  an  incubus 
on  a  witch ;  but  this,  as  I  have  elsewheK 
proved,  is  not  wholly  beyond  the  bounds  of 
credibility, — at  least  the  vulgar  still  believe 
ii  We  have  the  separated  notions  of  a 
spirit  and  of  a  witoh-^and  spirits,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  are  vested  with  a  snbtie  body ; 
according  to  some  of  his  foUowen,  have  dif- 
ferent sexes) ; — therefore,  as  from  the  dis- 
tinct apprehensions  of  a  horse  and  of  a  man, 
imagination  has  formed  a  Centaur,  so  from 
those  of  an  incubus  and  a  sorceress  Gbake- 
spear  has  produced  his  monster.  Whether 
or  no  his  generation  can  be  defended  I  leave 
to  philosophy ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain, 
that  the  poet  has  most  judiciously  furnished 
him  with  a  person,  a  language,  and  a  cha- 
racter which  will  suit  him,  both  by  father's 
and  mother's  side:  he  has  all  the  discon- 
tents and  malice  of  a  witch  and  of  a  devil, 
besides  a  convenient  proportion  of  the  deadly  I 
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sma—glttltoBj,  sloth,  and  lust  mn  manifest ; 
tke  cUjjeetednMs  of  a  slave  b  likewise  girea 
liini,  and  the  ignorance  of  one  bred  up  in  a 
desert  island.  His  person  is  monstrous^  as 
lie  is  the  ]Hroduct  of  unnatural  lust :  and 
his  language  is  as  hobgoblin  as  his  pcsrson : 
in  all  things  he  is  distinguished  from  other 
mortals.  The  characters  of  Fletcher  aie 
poor  and  nanow  in  oomparieon  of  Shake- 
spear's:  I  remember  not  one  which  is  not 
bevrowed  from  him,  unless  yaa  will  except 
that  strange  mixture  of  a  man  in  the  *  King 
and  no  King.'  So  that  in  this  part  Shake- 
spear  is  generally  worth  our  imitation ;  and 
to  imitate  Fletcher  is  but  to  copj  after  him 
who  was  a  copier. 

<<  If  Shakespear  be  allowed,  as  I  think  he 
must,  to  h»Te  made  his  characters  distinct, 
it  will  easily  be  inferred  that  he  understood 
the  nature  of  the  passions ;  because  it  has 
been  proved  already  that  confused  passions 
make  undtstinguishable  characters.  Tet  I 
cannot  deny  that  he  has  his  failings;  but 
they  are  not  so  much  in  the  passions  them- 
selves  as  in  his  manner  of  expression:  he 
often  obscures  his  meaning  by  his  words,  and 
sometimes  makes  it  unintelligible.  I  will  not 
say  of  so  great  a  poet,  that  he  distinguished 
not  the  blown  puffy  style  from  true  sublimity, 
but  I  may  Tenture  to  maintain  that  the  fury 
of  his  fancy  often  transported  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  judgment,  either  in  coining 
of  new  words  and  phrases,  or  racking  words 
which  were  in  use  into  the  Tiolence  of  a 
catachresis . 

"  To  speak  justly  of  this  whole  matter,  it 
is  neither  height  of  thought  that  is  discom- 
mended, nor  pathetic  yehemence,  nor  any 
nobleness  of  expression  in  its  proper  place ; 
but  it  is  a  false  measure  of  all  these,  some- 
thing which  ii  like  them  and  is  not  them : 
it  is  the  Bristol  stone  which  appears  like  a 
diamond;  it  is  an  extraragant  thought  in- 
stead of  a  sublime  one ;  it  is  roaring  mad- 
ness instead  of  vehemence ;  and  a  sound  of 
words  instead  of  sense.  If  Shakespear  were 
stripped  of  all  the  bombast  in  his  passions, 
and  drest  in  the  most  vulgar  words,  we  should 
find  the  beauties  of  his  thoughts  remaining ; 
if  his  embroideries  were  burnt  down,  there 
would  still  be  silver  at  the  bottom  of  the 


melting-pot.  But  I  fear  (at  least  let  me  fear 
it  for  myself)  that  we  who  ape  his  sounding 
words  have  nothing  of  his  thought,  but  are 
all  outride;  tiiere  is  not  so  much  as  a  dwarf 
within  our  giant's  clothes.  Therefore  let  not 
ShakeifMar  suffer  for  our  sakes;  it  is  our  &ulty 
who  succeed  him  in  an  age  which  is  more 
refined,  if  we  imitate  him  so  ill  that  we  copy 
his  fihilings  only,  and  make  a  virtue  of  that 
in  our  writings  which  in  his  was  ui  imper- 
fection. 

**  For  what  remains^  the  excellency  of  that 
poet  was,  as  I  have  sajd,  in  the  more  manly 
pasrions;  Fletdier's  in  the  softer:  Shakespear 
writ  better  betwixt  man  and  man,  Fletcher 
betwixt  man  and  woman;  consequently  the 
one  described  friendship  better,  the  other  love; 
yet  Shakespear  taught  Fletcher  to  write  love; 
and  Juliet  and  Desdemona  are  originals.  It 
is  true  the  scholar  had  the  softer  soul,  but 
the  master  had  the  kinder.  Friendship  is 
both  a  virtue  and  a  passion  essentially :  love 
is  a  passion  only  in  its  nature,  and  is  not  a 
virtue  but  by  accident.  Good  nature  makes 
friendriiip,  but  effeminacy  love.  Shakespear 
had  an  universal  mind,  which  comprehended 
all  characters  and  passions ;  Fletcher  a  more 
confined  and  limited:  for,  though  he  treated 
love  in  perfection,  yet  honour,  ambition,  re- 
venge, and  generally  all  the  stronger  pas- 
sions, he  <either  touched  not,  or  not  masterly. 
To  conclude  all,  he  was  a  limb  of  Shake- 
spear.*' 

*  The  Qronnds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy '  is 
held  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  an  answer  to  '  The 
Tragedies  of  the  last  Age  considered  and  ex- 
amined,' by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Rtxeb. 
Rymer's  book  was  originally  published  in 
1678;  and  Dryden's  Preface  to  'Troilus  and 
Gresuda,'  in  which  the  supposed  answer  is 
contamed,  appeared  in  the  following  year. 
Rymer  is  generally  known  as  the  learned 
editor  of  the  vast  coUection  of  national  do- 
cuments, arranged  and  published  by  him  in 
his  official  capacity  of  Historiographer  Royal, 
under  the  name  of  '  Fosdera.'  But  this 
publication  was  not  commenced  till  1703, 
and  for  many  years  previous  he  bad  been 
a  miscellaneous  writer  in  polite  literature. 
In  1678)  he  produced  a  tragedy  entitled 
'Edgar.'     It  is  almost  painful  to  consider 
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hat  an  author  to  whose  gigantic  labours 
kll  students  of  English  histozy  are  so  deeply 
ndebted  should  have  put  forth  the  most  lu- 
licrous  criticisms  upon  Shakspere  that  exist 
n  the  English  language.  In  *  The  Tragedies 
sonsidered/  he  proposes  to  examine  "  the 
shoicest  and  most  applauded  English  trage- 
lies  of  this  last  age ;  as  '  RoUo^* '  A  King  and 
10  King.'  'The  Maid's  Tragedy,*  by  Beaumont 
kud  Fletcher;  < Othello/  and  <  Julius  Oeesar,' 
)y  Shakespear;  and '  Catiline,'  by  worthy  Ben." 
3ut  at  this  period  he  did  not  carry  through 
lis  design.  The  whole  of  this  book  is  devoted 
0  the  three  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
it  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  show  how 
le  disposes  of  them;  but  the  following  passage 
nrill  exhibit  the  nature  of  his  judgment: — ^^'I 
laye  thought  our  poetry  of  the  last  age  as 
-ude  as  our  architecture.  One  cause  thereof 
night  be,  that  Aristotle's  'Treatise  of  Poetzy' 
las  been  so  little  studied  amongst  us."  The 
^mpletion  of  Rymer's  plan  was  deferred  for 
ifteen  years.  In  1693,  appeared  'A  Short 
Hew  of  Tragedy;  its  original  Excellency 
ind  Corruption.  With  some  Reflections  on 
Shakespear,  and  other  Practitioners  for  the 
Stage.'  This  second  treatise  thus  begins: 
'  What  reformation  may  not  we  expect  now 
hskt  in  France  they  see  the  necessity  for 

\  chorus  to  their  tragedies! 

The  chorus  was  the  root  and  original,  and  is 
:ertainly  almost  the  most  necessary  part,  of 
tragedy."  It  would  be  exceedingly  unjust  to 
Rymer  to  collect  the  disfecta  membra  of  his 
criticism  upon,  or  rather  abuse  of,  Shakspere, 
without  exhibiting  what  were  his  own  no- 
tions of  dramatic  excellence ;  and  certainly 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  ludicrous  there 
lure  few  things  more  amusing  than  his  so- 
lemn scheme  for  a  tragedy  on  the  subject 
of  the  Spanish  Armada^  in  imitation  of 
'The  Persians,'  of  JSschylus.  We  cannot  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  presenting  it  to  our 
readers : — 

''The  place,  then,  for  the  action  may  be 
at  jVIadrid,  by  some  tomb,  or  solemn  place 
of  resort ;  or,  if  we  prefer  a  turn  in  it  firom 
good  to  bad  fortune,  then  some  drawing- 
room  in  the  palace  near  the  king's  bed- 
chamber. 

"  The  time  to  begin,  twelve  at  night 


"  The  scene  opening  preemta  fifteen 
grandees  of  Spain,  with  their  most  solemn 
beards  and  accoutrements,  met  there  (sup- 
pose) after  some  ball,  or  other  public  oo-  | 
casion.  They  talk  of  the  state  of  affiufs, 
the  greatness  of  their  power,  the  Tastness 
of  their  dominions,  and  prospect  to  be  in- 
fallibly, ere  long,  lords  of  alL  With  this 
prosperity  and  goodly  thoughts  transported, 
they  at  last  form  themselves  into  the  choms, 
and  walk  such  measures,  with  music,  as  tomj 
become  the  gravity  of  such  a  choras. 

"  Then  enter  two  or  three  of  the  cabinet 
council,  who  now  have  leave  to  tell  the  se- 
cret that  the  preparations  and  the  invincible 
Armada  was  to.  conquer  England.  These, 
with  part  of  the  chorus,  may  communicate 
all  the  particulars— the  provisions,  and  the 
strength  by  sea  and  land ;  the  certainty  of 
success,  the  advantages  by  that  accession; 
and  the  many  tun  of  tar-barrels  for  the 
heretics.  These  topics  may  afford  matter 
enough,  with  the  chorus,  for  the  second  act. 

"  In  the  third  act,  these  gentlemen  of  the 
cabinet  cannot  agree  about  sharing  the  pre- 
ferments of  England,  and  a  mighty  broil 
there  is  amongst  them.  One  will  not  be 
content  unless  he  is  King  of  Man ;  another 
will  be  Duke  of  Lancaster.  One,  that  had 
seen  a  coronation  in  England,  will  by  all 
means  be  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  or  else  Duke 
of  Normandy.  And  on  this  occasion  two 
competitors  have  a  juster  occasion  to  work 
up  and  show  the  muscles  of  their  passion 
than  Shakespear's  Cassius  and  Brutus. 
After,  the  chorus. 

"  The  fourth  act  may,  instead  of  Atoesa, 
present  some  old  dames  of  the  oourt,  used  to 
dream  dreams,  and  to  see  sprites,  in  their 
night-rails  and  forehead-cloths,  to  alarm  our 
gentlemen  with  new  apprehensions,  which 
make  distraction  and  disorders  sufficient  to 
furnish  out  this  act. 

*'  In  the  last  act  the  king  enters,  and  wisely 
discourses  against  dreams  and  hobgoblins,  to 
quiet  their  minds :  and,  the  more  to  satisfy 
them,  and  take  off  their  fright,  he  lets  them 
to  know  that  St.  Loyola  had  appeared  to  him, 
and  assured  him  that  all  is  well.  This  said, 
comes  a  messenger  of  the  ill  news;  his  ac- 
count is  lame,  suspected,  he  sent  to  prison. 
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A  second  mesflenger,  that  came  away  long 
after,  but  had  a  speedier  passage:  his  ac- 
count u  distinct,  and  all  their  loss  credited. 
So,  in  fine^  one  of  the  chorus  concludes  with 
that  of  Euripides,  Thus  you  see  the  gods 
bring  things  to  pass  often  otherwise  than 
was  by  nuui  proposed." 

After  this,  oan  we  wonder  that  the  art 
of  Thomas  Rymer  is  opposed  to  the  art  of 
William  Shalcsperel  Let  us  hear  what  he 
says  of  Othello—*'  of  all  the  tragedies  acted 
on  our  Knglish  stage,  that  which  is  said  to 
bear  the  bell  away."  He  first  gives  the  fable, 
of  which  the  points  are,  the  marriage  of 
Othello,  the  jealousy  from  the  incident  of  the 
handkerchief,  and  tiie  murder  of  Desdemona. 
The  facetious  critic  then  proceeds: — 

"  Whatever  rubs  or  difficulty  may  stick  on 
the  bark,  the  moral,  sure,  of  this  fable  is  very 
instructive. 

^  First,  This  may  be  a  caution  to  all  maidens 
of  quality  how,  without  their  parents'  consent, 
they  run  away  with  blackamoors. 

"Secondly,  This  may  be  a  warning  to  all 
good  wives,  that  they  look  well  to  their 
linen. 

«  Thirdly,  This  may  be  a  lesson  to  hus- 
bands, that,  before  their  jealousy  be  tragical, 
the  proofs  may  be  mathematical." 

The  whole  story  of  Othello,  we  learn,  is 
founded  upon  ''an  improblible  lie:" — 

"  The  character  of  that  state  (Venice)  is 
to  employ  strangers  in  their  wars ;  but  shall 
a  poet  thence  ficmcy  that  they  will  set  a 
negro  to  be  their  general,  or  trust  a  Moor 
to  defend  them  against  the  Turk  ?  With  us, 
a  blackamoor  might  rise  to  be  a  trumpeter ; 
but  Shakespear  would  not  have  him  less  than 
a  lieutenant-general.  With  us,  a  Moor  might 
many  some  little  drab,  or  small-coal  wench: 
Shakespear  would  provide  him  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  some  great  lord  or  privy-coun- 
cillor; and  all  the  town  should  reckon  it  a 
very  suitable  match:  yet  the  English  are  not 
bred  up  with  that  hatred  and  aversion  to  the 
Moors  as  are  the  YenetianB,  who  suffer  by  a 
perpetual  hostility  from  them,— 

Littora  littoribus  contraria  .... 

Nothing  is  more  odious  in  nature  than  an 
improbable  lie;  and,  certainly,  never  was 


any  play  fraught,  like  this  of  Othello,  with 
improbabilities." 

We  next  are  told,  that  "the  characters 
of  manners,  which  are  the  second  part  in  a 
tragedy,  are  not  less  unnatural  and  improper 
than  the  fable  was  improbable  and  absurd." 
From  such  characters  we  are  not  to  expect 
thoughts  "that  are  either  true,  or  fine,  or 
noble;"  and  further,  "in  the  neighing  of  a 
horse,  or  in  the  growling  of  a  mastiff^,  there 
is  a  meaning,  there  is  as  lively  expression, 
and,  may  I  say,  more  humanity,  than  many 
times  in  the  ^gical  flights  of  Shakespear." 
The  crowning  glory  of  the  treatise  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  critic  disposes  of  the 
scene  between  Othello  and  lago  in  the  third 
act: — 

"  Then  comes  the  wonderful  scene  where 
lago,  by  shrugs,  half-words,  and  ambiguous 
reflections,  works  Othello  up  to  be  jealous. 
One  might  think,  after  what  we  have  seen, 
that  there  needs  no  great  cunning,  no  great 
poetry  and  address,  to  make  the  Moor  jealous. 
Such  impatience,  such  a  rout  for  a  hand- 
some young  fellow,  the  very  morning  after 
her  marriage,  must  make  him  either  to  be 
jealous,  or  to  take  her  for  a  changeling  be- 
low his  jealousy.  After  this  scene  it  might 
strain  the  poet's  skiU  to  reconcile  the  couple, 
and  allay  the  jealousy.  lago  now  can  only 
actum  agere,  and  vex  the  audience  with  a 
nauseous  repetition.  Whence  comes  it,  then, 
that  this  is  the  top  scene— the  scene  that 
raises  Othello  above  all  other  tragedies  in 
our  theatres  ?  It  is  purely  from  the  action, 
from  the  mops  and  die  mows,  the  grimace, 
the  grins  and  gesticulation.  Such  scenes 
as  this  have  made  all  the  world  run  after 
Harlequin  and  Scaramuccio." 

The  conclusion  of  this  prodigious  piece  of 
criticism  must  conclude  our  extracts  from 
Thomas  Rymer  :^- 

"  What  can  remain  with  the  audience  to 
cany  home  with  them  from  this  sort  of 
poetry,  for  their  use  and  edification  1  How 
can  it  work  unless  (instead  of  settling  the 
mind,  and  purging  our  passions)  to  delude 
our  senses,  disorder  our  thoughts,  addle  our 
brain,  pervert  our  affisctions,  hair  our  imagina- 
tions, corrupt  our  appetite,  and  fill  our  head 
with  vanity,  confusion,  tintamarre,  and  jingle- 
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jangle  bejond  what  all  the  paru^-olerki  of 
London,  with  their  Old  Testament  fazoea  and 
interludes)  in  Richard  the  Second's  time, 
could  oyer  pretend  to  1  Our  only  hopes,  for 
the  good  of  their  souls,  can  be,  that  these 
people  go  to  the  playhouse  as  tiiey  do  to 
church,  to  sit  still,  look  on  one  another,  make 
no  reflection,  nor  mind  the  fday  more  than 
they  would  a  sermon.  There  is  in  this  play 
some  burlesque,  some  humour  and  ramble  of 
comical  wit,  some  show,  and  some  mimiciy 
to  dhrert  the  spectators :  but  the  tragical 
part  is  plainly  none  other  than  a  bloody 
faarce^  without  salt  or  saTOur.'* 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  author  of  an 
able  article  in  '  The  RetrospectiTe  Review,* 
that  ^  these  attacks  on  Shakespear  are  Tory 
curious,  as  eyindnfr  how  gradual  has  been 
the  increase  of  his  fame ;"  that  ^  their  i^ole 
tone  shows  that  the  author  was  not  advancing 
what  he  thought  the  world  would  regard  as 
paradoxical  or  strange ; "  that  ^  he  speaks  as 
one  with  authority  to  decide."  So  far  from 
receiving  Rymer^s  frenzied  denunciations  as 
an  expression  of  public  opinion,  we  regard 
them  as  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  very  singular 
individual,  who  is  furious  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion that  the  public  opinion  differs  from 
his  own.  He  attacks  'Othello*  and  'Julius 
Gnsar,'  especially,  because  Betterton  had  for 
years  been  drawing  crowds  to  his  performance 
in  those  tragedies.  He  is  one  of  those  who 
glory  in  opposing  the  general  opinion.  In 
his  first  book,  he  says,  **  With  the  remaining 
tragedies  I  shall  also  send  you  some  reflec- 
tions on  that  'Paradise  Lost*  of  Milton's, 
which  some  are  pleased  to  call  a  poem.** 
Dryden,  the  great  critical  authority  of  his 
day,  before  whose  opinions  all  other  men 
bowed,  had  in  1679  thus  spoken  of  the  origin 
of  his  great  scene  between  Troilus  and 
Hector:  ''The  occasion  of  raising  it  was 
hinted  to  me  by  Mr.  Betterton;  the  con- 
trivance and  working  of  it  was  my  own. 
They  who  think  to  do  me  an  injury  by  saying 
that  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  scene  betwixt 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  do  me  an  honour  by 
supposing  I  could  imHate  the  incomparabk 
Shakespear."  Dryden  then  goes  on  to  con- 
trast the  modes  in  which  Euripides,  Fletcher, 
and  Shakspere  have  managed  the  quarrel  of 


two  virtuous  men,  raised  to  the  eziramty  of 
passion,  and  ending  in  the  renewal  of  their 
friendship;  and  he  says,  "The  paitieular 
gronndworiE  which  Shakespear  has  taken  is 
incomparably  the  best.*'     This  decirioB  of 
Biyden  would  in  those  days  dispoao  of  the 
matter  as  a  question  of  eriticisin.    But  out 
comes  RymttT,  who,  in  opposition  to  Diyden's 
judgment)  and  Betterton's  applause,  tells  us, 
that  Brutus  and  Cassius  here  act  the  part  of 
mimics;  axe  bullies  and  buffoons;  are  to 
exhibit  ^a  trial  of  skill  in  huffing  and 
swaggering,  like  two  drunken  Hectors  for  a 
twopenny  reckoning.**    It  may  be  true  that 
"tiie  author  was  not  advancing  what  Ae 
tkewjfkt  the  worid  would  regard  as  paradoxieai 
and  strange;**  for  it  is  the  commonest  of 
self-delusions,  even  to  iiie  delusions  of  in- 
sanity, to  believe  that  the  whole  world  agrees 
with  the  most  extravagant  mistakes  and  the 
strangest  paradoxes ;  and  when  Rymer,  upon 
his  critical  throne,   "speaks  as  one  with 
authority  to  decide,**   his  authority  is  as 
powerless  as  thsit  of  the  madman  in  Hogarth, 
who  sits  in  solitary  nakedneas  upon  his  straw, 
with  crown  on  head  and  sceptre  in  hand. 
Rymer  is  %  remarkable  example  of  an  able 
man,  in  his  own  province,  meddling  with  timt 
of  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  true  con- 
ception.   He  is,  perhaps,  more  denuded  of 
the  poetical  sense  than  any  man  who  ever 
attempted  to  be  a  critic  in  poetry :  but  he 
had  real  learning.    Shakspere  fell  into  vrorae 
hands  after  Rymer.    Hie  "  Man  Mountain  " 
was  fastened  to  the  earth  by  the  Lilli- 
putians, and  the  strings  are  only  just  now 
broken  by  which  he  was  bound. 

In  tile  quotations  which  we  liave  given 
from  Dryden,  it  may  be  seen  how  revvrently 
criticism  was  based  upon  certain  laws  which, 
however  fklse  might  be  their  applicatioD, 
were  nevertheless  held  to  be  tests  of  the 
merit  of  tiie  hij^est  poetical  productions. 
Dryden  was  always  balancing  between  the 
rigid  application  of  these  laws,  and  his  own 
hearty  admiration  of  those  whose  ait  had 
rejected  them.  If  he  had  been  less  of  a  real 
poet  himself,  he  might  have  become  as  furious 
a  stickler  for  the  canons  of  the  ancients  as 
Rymer  was.  With  all  his  occasional  ex- 
pressions of  hatred  towards  the  French  8cho<^ 
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of  tragedy,  he  wm  uneonseiouBly  walkiog  in 
the  drde  which  the  fashion  of  his  age  had 
drawn  around  all  poetical  inrention.    It  was 
aMnuedly  not  yet  the  fashion  of  the  people ; 
for  they  dung  to  the  school  of  poetiy  and 
passion  with  a  love  which  no  critical  opinions 
could  wholly  subdue.    It  was  not  the  fashion 
of  those  who  had  drunk  their  inspiration 
from  the  Elizabethan  poets.    It  was  not  the 
fashion  of  Milton  and  his  disciples.    Hear 
how  Edward  Phillips  speaks  of  Oomeille  in 
1675 : — ^  Omieilley  ^e  great  dramatic  writer 
of  France,  wonderfully  applauded   by  the 
present  age,  both  among  his  own  countiymen 
and  our  Frenchly-affected  English^  for  the 
amorous  intrigues  which,  if  not  there  before, 
he  commonly  thrusts  into  his  tragedies  and 
acted  histories ;  the  imitation  whereof  among 
us,  and  of  the  perpetual  colloquy  in  rhyme^ 
ha&  of  late  Toy  much  coirupted  our  English 
stage."    It  was  the  spread  of  this  fsshion 
amongst  the  courtly  litUratmn  of  the  day 
that  gave  some  encouragement  to  the  ex- 
trayagance  of  Rymer.   The  solemn  harangues 
about  decorum  in  tragedy,  the  unities,  moral 
fitness,  did  not  always  present  the  ludicrous 
side,  as  it  did  in  this  learned  madman,  who 
sublimated  the  whole  affitir  into  the  most 
delicious  absurdity.    We  love  him  for  it.   His 
application  of  a  <<rule"  to  Fletcher's  'Maid's 
Tragedy'    is   altogether   such   a  beautiful 
exemplification  of  his  mode  of  applying  his 
ciiti<»J  knowledge,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
one   more   quotation   from    him: — ^If  I 
mistake  not,  in  poetry,  no  woman  is  to  kill  a 
man,  except  her  quality  gires  her  the  ad- 
vantage aboTe  him ;  nor  is  a  serrant  to  kill 
the  master,  nor  a  private  man,  much  less 
a  subject,  to  kill  a  king ;  nor  on  the  contrary. 
Poetical  decency  wiU  not  suffer  death  to  be 
dealt  to  each  other  by  sudi  persons  whom 
the  laws  of  duel  allow  not  to  enter  the  lists 
together."  Bymer  never  changes  his  opinions. 
The  principles  upon  which  he  founded  his 
first  book  were  carried  to  a  greater  height  of 
extravagance  in  his  second.     Bryden,  on 
the  contrary,  depreciates  Shakspoe,  though 
timidly  and  doubtfully,  in  his  early  criti- 
dsms,  but  warms  into  higher  and  higher 
admiration  as  he  grows  older.    The '  Detoce 
of  the  Epilogue  to  the  Conquest  of  Qrenada,' 


written  in  1672,  presents  a  curious  contrast 
to  'The  Grounds  of  Criticism.'  He  was 
then  a  young  poet,  and  wanted  to  thrust 
aside  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  stage 
popularity :  "  Let  any  man  who  understands 
English,  read  diligently  the  works  of  Shake- 
spear  and  Fletcher;  and  I  dare  undertake 
that  he  will  find  in  every  page  some  solecism 
of  speech,  or  some  notorious  flaw  in  sense : 
and  yet  these  men  are  reverenced  when  we 

are  not  foigiven. But  the 

times  were  ignorant  in  which  they  lived. 
Poetry  was  then,  if  not  in  its  iaiaaxcj  among 
us,  at  least  not  arrived  to  its  vigour  and 
maturity;  witness  the  lameness  of  their 
plots."  This  was  the  self-complaeency  which 
the  maturor  thoughts  of  a  vigorous  mind 
corrected.  But  nothing  could  correct  the 
critical  obstinacy  of  Bymer.  Dryden's 
poetical  soul  mounted  above  the  growing 
feebleness  of  his  age's  criticism,  till  at  last, 
when  he  attempted  to  deal  with  Bhakspere 
in  the  spirit  of  his  age,  he  became  a  woi^ 
shipper  instead  of  a  mocker : — 

"  Shakespeare,  thy  gift  I  place  before  my  sight : 
With  awe,  I  ask  his  blessing  ere  I  write. 
WHh  reverence  look  on  his  mijestic  fiice, 
Proud  to  be  less,  but  of  his  godlike  race."* 

The  age  laid  its  leaden  sceptre  upon  the 
smaller  minds,  and  especially  upon  those  who 
approached  Shakspere  with  a  cold  and 
creeping  admiration.  Of  such  was  Charles 
GiLDov.  In  1694  he  appeared  in  the  world 
with  '  Some  Reflections  on  Mr.  Rymer's  Short 
View  of  Tragedy,  and  an  Attempt  at  a 
Vindication  of  Shakespear.'  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  produce  the  antagonist  of 
Rymer  armed  cap-d-pie,  and  set  these  two 
doughty  combatants  in  mortal  fight  with  their 
sacks  of  sand.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
quote  a  few  passages  from  Gildon's  'Essay 
on  the  Art,  Rise,  and  Progress  of  the  Stage,' 
1710,  by  way  of  showing,  what  indeed  may 
be  inferred  from  Rymer's  own  book,  that  the 
people  were  against  the  critics : — **  *Tis  my 
opinion  that,  if  Shakespear  had  had  those 
advantages  of  learning  which  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  would  have  given 
him,  so  great  a  genius  as  his  would  have 
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mftde  him  a  Tory  dangerous  riyal  in  fame  io 
the  greatest  poets  of  antiquity ;  so  feur  am  I 
from  seeing  how  this  knowledge  oould  either 
have  curbed,  confined,  or  spoiled  the  natural 
excellence  of  his  writings.  For,  though  I 
must  always  think  our  author  a  miracle  for 
the  age  he  lived  in,  yet  I  am  obliged,  in 
justice  to  reason  and  art,  to  confess  that  he 
does  not  come  up  to  the  ancients  in  all  the 
beauties  of  the  drama.  But  it  is  no  small 
honour  to  him,  that  he  has  surpassed  them  in 
the  topics  or  commonplaces.  And  to  confirm 
the  Tictory  he  obtained  on  that  head  at  Mr. 
Hales's  chamber,  at  Eton,  I  shall,  in  this 
present  undertaking,  not  only  transcribe  the 
most  shining,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the 
same  subjects  in  the  Latin  authors.  This  I 
do  that  I  might  omit  nothing  that  oould  do 
his  memory  that  justice  which  he  really 
deserres ;  but  to  put  his  errors  and  his  ex- 
cellences on  the  same  bottom  is  to  injure  the 
latter,  and  give  the  enemies  of  our  poet  an  ad- 
vantage against  him,  of  doing  the  same ;  that 
is,  of  rejecting  his  beauties,  as  all  of  a  piece 
with  his  fJEkults.  This  unaccountable  bigotry 
of  the  town  to  the  veiy  errors  of  Shakespear 
was  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Bymer's  criticisms, 
and  drove  him  as  far  into  the  contrary 
extreme.  I  am  fu  from  approving  his 
manner  of  treating  our  poet ;  though  Mr. 
Dryden  owns,  that  aU,  or  most,  of  the  faults 
he  has  found  axe  just ;  but  adds  this  odd 
reflection :  And  ye^  says  he,  who  minds  the 
critic,  and  who  admires  Shakespear  lessl 
That  was  as  much  as  to  say,  Mr.  Rymer  has 
indeed  made  good  his  charge^  and  yet  the 
town  admired  his  errors  still :  which  I  take 
to  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  folly  and  aban- 
doned taste  of  the  town  than  of  any  imper- 
fections in  the  critic ;  which  in  my  opinion, 
exposed  the  ignorance  of  the  age  he  lived  in ; 
to  which  Mr.  Bowe  very  justly  ascribes  most 
of  his  fiftults.  It  must  be  owned  that  Mr. 
Bymer  carried  the  matter  too  hi,  since  no 
man  that  has  the  least  relish  of  poetry  can 
question  his  geniys;  for,  in  spite  of  his 
known  and  visible  errors,  when  I  read  Shake- 
spear, even  in  some  of  his  most  irregular 
plays,  I  am  surprised  into  a  pleasure  so  great, 
that  my  judgment  is  no  longer  free  to  see 
the  faults,  though  they  are  never  so  gross  and 


evident.  There  is  such  a  witchery  in  him 
that  all  the  rules  of  art  which  he  does  not 
observe^  though  built  on  an  equally  solid  and 
in&Uible  reason,  vanish  away  in  the  trans- 
ports of  those  that  he  does  observe,  so 
entirely  as  if  I  had  never  known  anything 
of  the  matter."  The  rules  of  art !  It  was 
the  extraordinary  folly  of  the  age  which 
produced  these  observations  to  believe  that 
Shakspere  realized  his  great  endeavours 
without  any  rule  at  all,  that  is,  without  any 
method.  Rymer  was  such  a  thorough  be- 
liever in  the  infallibility  of  these  rules  of 
art,  that  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the  very  highest 
power  of  Shakspere,  because  it  did  not  agree 
with  these  rules.  Gildon  believed  in  the 
power,  and  believed  in  the  rules  at  the  same 
time:  hence  his  contradictions.  ^The  un- 
accountable bigotry  of  the  town  to  the  very 
errors  of  Shakespear"  was  the  best  proof  of 
the  triumphant  privilege  of  genius  to  abide 
in  full  power  and  tranquillity  amidst  its  own 
rules.  The  small  poets,  and  the  smaller 
critics,  were  working  upon  mechanic  rules. 
When  they  saw  in  Shakspere  something  like 
an  adherence  to  ancient  rules  of  art,  they 
cried  out,  Wonderful  power  of  nature !  When 
they  detected  a  deviation,  they  exclaimed, 
Pitiable  calamity  of  ignorance !  It  is  evident 
that  these  critics  could  not  subject  the  people 
to  their  laws ;  and  they  despise  the  ignorant 
people^  therefore,  as  they  pity  the  ignorant 
Shakspere.  Hear  Gildon  again : — *^  A  judi- 
cious reader  of  our  author  will  easily  discover 
those  defects  that  his  beauties  would  make 
him  wish  had  been  corrected  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  whole  art  of  the  drama.  For  it  is 
evident  that,  by  the  force  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, or  the  strength  of  his  imagination,  he 
has  followed  the  rules  of  art  in  all  those 
particulars  in  which  he  pleases.  I  know 
that  the  rules  of  art  have  been  sufficiently 
clamoured  against  by  an  ignorant  and 
thoughtless  sort  of  men  of  our  age ;  but  it 
was  because  they  knew  nothing  of  them,  and 
never  considered  that  without  some  standard 
of  excellence  there  could  be  no  justice  done 
to  merit,  to  which  poetasters  and  poets  must 
else  have  an  equal  claim,  which  is  the 
highest  degree  of  barbarism.  Kay,  without 
an  appeal  to  these  very  rules,  Shakespear 
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himself  u.  not  to  be  distingtUBhed  from  the 
most  worthless  pretenders,  who  have  often 
met  with  an  nndeserred  applause,  and  chal- 
lenge the  title  of  great  poets  from  their 
saccess.**  We  will  only  anticipate  for  a 
moment  the  philosophical  wisdom  of  a  later 
school  of  criticism,  to  supplj  an  answer  to 
Qildon :  ''The  spirit  of  poetry,  like  all  other 
living  powers,  must  of  necessity  drcomscribe 
itself  by  rules,  were  it  only  to  unite  power 
with  beauty.  It  must  embody  in  order  to 
reveal  itself ;  but  a  living  body  is  of  necessity 
an  organized  one ;  and  what  is  organization 
but  the  connection  of  parts  in  and  for  a 
whole,  so  that  each  part  is  at  once  end  and 
means  ?  "  * 

The  redoubted  John  Dennis  was  another 
of  the  antagonists  of  Bymer.  He  carried 
heavier  metal  than  Gildon ;  but  he  never- 
theless belonged  to  the  cuckoo  school  of 
**  rules  of  art."  He  had  a  just  appreciation 
of  Shakspere  as  &r  as  he  went ;  and  a  few 
of  his  judgments  certainly  here  deserve  a 
place : — ^  Shakespear  was  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  that  the  world  ever  saw  for  the 
tragic  stage.  Though  he  lay  under*  greater 
disadvantages  than  any  of  his  successors, 
yet  had  he  greater  and*  more  genuine 
beauties  than  the  best  and  greatest  of  them. 
And  what  makes  the  brightest  glory  of  his 
character,  those  beauties  were  entirely  his 
own,  and  owing  to  the  force  of  his  own 
nature ;  whereas  his  faults  were  owing  to 
his  education,  and  to  the  age  that  he  lived 
in.  One  may  say  of  him  as  they  did  of 
Homer — ^that  he  had  none  to  imitate,  and  is 
himself  inimitable.  His  imaginations  were 
often  as  just  as  they  were  bold  and  strong. 
He  had  a  natural  discretion  which  never 
could  have  been  taught  him,  and  his  judg- 
ment was  strong  and  penetrating.  He  seems 
to  have  wanted  nothing  but  time  and  leisure 
for  thought,  to  have  found  out  those  rules  of 
which  he  appears  so  ignorant.  His  charac- 
ters are  always  drawn  justly,  exactly,  graphi- 
cally, except  where  he  fiedled  by  not  know- 
ing history  or  the  poetical  art  He  has  for 
the  most  part  more  fairly  distinguished  them 
than  any  of  his  successors  have  done,  who 
have  falsified  them,  or  confounded  them,  by 

*  Coleridge. 


making  love  the  predominant  quality  in  alL 
He  had  so  fine  a  talent  for  touching  the 
passions,  they  are  so  lively  in  him,  and  so 
truly  in  nature,  that  they  often  touch  us 
more  without  their  due  preparations  than 
those  of  other  tragic  poets  who  have  all  the 
beauty  of  design  and  all  the  advantage  of 
incidents.  His  master-passion  was  terror, 
which  he  has  often  moved  so  powerfully  and 
so  wonderfully,  that  we  may  justly  conclude 
that,  if  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  art 
and  learning,  he  would  have  surpassed  the 
very  best  and  strongest  of  the  ancients.  His 
paintings  are  often  so  beautiful  and  so  lively, 
so  graceful  and  so  powerful,  especially  where 
he  uses  them  in  order  to  move  terror,  that 
there  is  nothing  perhaps  more  accomplished 
in  our  English  poetiy.  His  sentiments,  for 
the  most  part,  in  his  best  tragedies,  are 
noble,  generous,  easy  and  natural^  and 
adapted  to  the  persons  who  use  them.  His 
expression  is  in  many  places  good  and  pure 
after  a  himdred  years ;  simple,  though 
elevated — ^graceful,  though  bold — and  easy, 
though  strong.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
very  original  of  our  English  tragical  har- 
mony ;  that  is,  the  harmony  of  blank  verse, 
diversified  often  by  dissyllable  and  trisyl- 
lable terminations.  For  that  diversity  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  heroic  harmony,  and, 
bringing  it  nearer  to  common  use,  makes  it 
more  proper  to  gain  attention,  and  more  fit 
for  action  and  dialogue.  Such  verse  we 
make  when  we  are  writing  prose ;  we  make 
such  verse  in  common  conversation.  If 
Shakespear  had  these  great  qualities  by 
nature,  what  would  he  not  have  been  if  he 
had  joined  to  so  happy  a  genius  learning 
and  the  poetical  art ! " 

It  was  this  eternal  gabble  about  rules  of 
art,— this  blindness  to  the  truth  that  the 
living  power  of  Shakspere  Had  its  own  or- 
ganization,— ^that  set  the  metre-mongers  of 
that  day  upon  the  task  of  improving  Shak- 
spere. Dennis  was  himself  one  of  the  great 
improvers.  Poetical  justice  was  one  of  the 
rules  for  which  they  clamoured.  Duncan  and 
Banquo  ought  not  to  perish  in  'Macbeth,* 
nor  Desdemona  in  'OtheUo,'  nor  Cordelia  and 
her  father  in  'Lear,'  nor  Brutus  in  'Julius 
Cecsar,'  nor  young  Hamlet  in  <  Hamlet*    So 
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Bennifl  axgaes:— ''The  good  and  the  bad 
periBhing  promiseuausly  in  the  best  of  Shake- 
spear^B  tragedies,  there  can  be  either  none 
or  Terj  weak  instruotioa  in  them."  In  this 
spirit  Dennis  himself  sets  to  woxk  to  remodel 
'Ooriolanns:' — ^''Not  only  Aufidius,  but  the 
Roman  tribunes  Sicinius  and  BratuB>  appear 
to  me  to  cry  aloud  for  poetic  yengeance ;  for 
they  are  guilty  of  two  faults,  neither  of 
which  ought  to  go  unpunished.'*  Dennis  is 
not  only  a  mender  of  Shakspere's  catar 
strophes,  but  he  applies  himself  to  make 
Shakspere's  totms  ail  smooth  and  proper, 
according  to  the  rules  of  art  One  example 
will  be  sufficient.  He  was  no  common  man 
who  attempted  to  reduce  the  following  lines 
to  classical  regularity : — 

"Boy!  False  hound! 
If  yon  hare  writ  your  annals  tme,  'tis  there, 
That^  like  an  esgle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
Fluttered  yonr  Yolsces  hi  CorioU. 
Alone  I  did  ilr-Boy ! " 

John  Dennis  has  accomplished  the  feat : — 


if 


This  boy,  that,  like  an  eagle  in  a  doyecote, 
Fluttei'd  a  thousand  Yolsces  in  Corioli, 
And  did  it  without  second  or  acquittance, 
Thus  sends  their  mighty  chief  to  monm  in 
hell." 


The  alteration  of  'The  Tempest'  by 
Dayenant  and  Dryden  was,  as  we  haye  men- 
tioned, an  attempt  to  meet  the  taste  of  the 
town  by  music  and  spectacle.  Shadwell 
went  further,  and  turned  it  into  a  regular 
opera;  and  an  opera  it  remained  eyen  in 
Garrick's  time,  who  tried  his  hand  upon  the 
same  experiment.  Dennis  was  a  reformer 
both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  He  metamor- 
phosed 'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'  into 
'The  Comical  Gallant^'  and  prefixed  an 
essay  to  it  on  the  degenoracy  of  the  taste 
for  poetry.  Dayenant  changed  'Measure  for 
Measure'  into '  The  Law  against  Loyers.'  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  clever  man 
and  something  of  a  poet  should  have  set 
about  his  work  after  this  fashion.  This  is 
Shakspere's  Isabella : — 

"  Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be 
quiet, 


For  every  pelting,  petty  oflioer 

Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder:  nothing 

but  thunder. 
Merciful  heaven  I 
Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous 

bdt, 
Splitt'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak. 
Than  the  soft  myrtle." 

This  is  Davenant's : — 

"  If  men  could  thunder 
As  great  Jove  does^  Jove  ne'er  would  quiet 

be; 
For  every  choleric  petty  officer. 
Would   use   his    msgarine   in   heaven   for 

thunder  : 
We  nothing  should  but  thunder  hear.    Sweet 

Heaven  ! 
Thou  rather  with  thy  stiff  and  sulphurous 

bolt 
Dost  split  the  knotty  and  obdurate  oak. 
Than  the  soft  myrtle." 

'The  Law  against  Lovers'  was  in  prin- 
ciple one  of  the  worst  of  these  alterations ; 
for  it  was  a  hash  of  two  play»— of  'Measure 
for  Measure,'  and  oi  '  Mudi  Ado  about  No* 
thing.'  This  was  indeed  to  destroy  the  or- 
ganic life  of  the  author.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  manifestations  of  the  vitality  of  Shak> 
spare  that,  going  about  their  alterations  in 
^  regular  way,  according  to  the  rules  of 
art)  the  most  stupid  and  prosaic  of  his  im> 
provers  have  been  unable  to  deprive  the 
natural  man  of  his  vigour,  even  by  their 
most  violent  depletions.  His  robustness  was 
too  great  even  for  the  poetical  doctors  to 
destroy  it.  Lord  Lansdowne  actually  stripped 
Uie  flesh  off  Shylodc,  but  the  anatomy 
walked  about  vigorously  for  sixty  yean,  till 
Macklin  put  the  muscles  on  again.  CoUey 
Cibber  turned  ' King  John'  into  'Papal  Ty- 
ranny,' and  the  stage  'King  John'  was  made 
to  denounee  the  Pope  and  Guy  Faux  for  s 
century,  till  Mr.  Maeready  gave  us  back 
again  the  weak  and  crafty  king  in  his  ori- 
ginal truth  of  character.  Nahum  Tate  de- 
posed the  'Richard  IL'  of  Shakspere  wholly 
and  irredeemably,  turning  him  into  'The 
Sicilian  Usurper.'  How  Cibber  manu£ae> 
tured  'Richard  IIL'  is  known  to  all  men. 
Durfey  melted  down  'Gymbeline'  with  no 
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slight  portion  of  alloy.  Tate  remodelled 
'Lear/ — and  such  a  'Lear!*  Dayenant  man- 
gled 'Macbeth;'  but  we  can  hardly  quarrel 
with  him  for  it,  for  he  gave  va  the  music  of 
Locke  in  company  with  his  own  rerses.  It 
has  been  said,  as  a  juraof  how  little  Shak- 
spere  was  once  read,  that  Dayenant's  altera- 
tion is  quoted  in  'The  Tatler'  instead  of 
the  originaL  This  is  the  reasoning  of  Stee- 
Tens ;  but  he  has  not  the  candour  to  tell  us, 
that  in  '  The  l^tler,'  No.  Ill,  there  is  a 
quotation  from  '  Hamlet,'  with  the  following 
remarks : — "  This  admirable  author,  as  well 
as  the  best  and  grsatest  men  of  all  ages  and 
of  all  nations^  seems  to  haye  had  his  mind 
thoroughly  seasoned  with  religion,  as  is 
evident  by  many  passages  in  his  plays,  that 
would  not  be  suilured  by  a  modem  audience." 
Steevens  intes,  that  Steele,  or  ADDiaoir,  was 
not  a  reader  of  Shakspere,  because  'Macbeth' 
is  quoted  from  ao  acted  edition ;  and  that^ 
therefore,  Shakspere  was  not  read  generally. 
If  a  hurried  writer  in  a  daily  paper  (as  '  The 
Tatler'  was)  were  to  quote  from  some  acted 
editions  at  the  present  day,  he  might  fall 
into  ihe  same  error ;  and  yet  he  might  be 
an  ardent  student  of  IKiakspera,  in  a  nation 
of  enthusiastic  admirers.  The  early  Essayists 
ofier  abundant  testimonies,  indeed,  of  their 
general  admiration  of  the  poet  In  No.  68 
of  '  The  Tatler,'  he  is  "  the  greai  master 
who  ever  commands  our  tears."  In  No.  100 
of '  The  Spectator'  Shakspere  is  put  amongst 
the  first  class  of  great  geniuses,  in  company 
with  Homer;  and  this  paper  contahis  a 
remarkable  instance  of  a  juster  taste  than 
one  might  expect  frmn  the  author  of  '  Oato :' 
— ^  We  are  to  consider  that  the  rule  of  ob> 
serving  what  the  French  call  the  inenaianet 
in  an  aUusion  haa  been  found  out  of  later 
years,  and  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  world ; 
where  we  could  make  some  amends  fbr  our 
want  of  force  and  spirit,  by  a  scrupulous 
nicety  and  exactness  in  our  compositions."* 


«  Mr.  £>•  Qoiaoty  it  «nUtely  mMtiuKk  vhn  hs  iaja, 
that  "  Addiaon  bai  nercr  in  one  ituUnet  quocad  or  made 


In  'The  Spectator,'  419,  amongst  the  pa- 
pers on  '  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,' 
Shakspere's  delineations  of  supernatural 
beings  are  thus  mentioned: — "Among  the 
English,  Shakspeare  has  incomparably  ex- 
celled all  others.  That  noble  extravagance 
of  fancy,  which  he  had  in  so  great  perfection, 
thoroughly  qualified  him  to  touch  this  weak 
snperstitbus  part  of  hia  reader's  imagina- 
tion ;  and  made  him  capable  of  succeeding 
where  he  had  nothing  to  support  him  besides 
the  strength  of  his  own  genius.  There  is 
something  so  wild,  and  yet  so  solemn,  in  the 
i^peeches  of  his  ghosts,  furies^  witches,  and 
the  like  imaginary  persons,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  thinking  them  natural,  though  we 
have  no  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  them ; 
and  must  confass,  if  there  are  such  beings 
in  the  world,  it  looks  hi^y  probable  they 
should  talk  and  act  as  he  has  represented 
them." 

We  have  agam  an  instance  of  Addison's 
good  taste  in  his  remarks  upon  the  critical 
notions  of  poetical  justice,  which  he  calls 
"a  ridiculous  doctrine  in  modem  criticism." 
Of  the  best  plays  which  end  unhappily  he 
mentions  'Othello,'  with  others,  and  adds, 
"  'King  Lear'  is  an  admirsble  tn^^y  of  the 
same  kind,  as  Shakspeare  wrote  it ;  but  as 
it  is  lefoimed,  according  to  the  chimerical 
notion  of  poetical  justice,  in  my  humble 
opinion  it  has  lost  half  its  beauty."  All 
this  exhibits  a  better  taste  than  we  find  in 
Gildon  and  Dennis ;  and  it  certainly  is  very 
remarkable  that  Addison,  who  in  his  own 
tmgedy  was  laborioudy  conect,  as  it  was 
called,  should  have  taken  no  occasion  to 
comment  upon  the  irregularities  of  Shak- 
spere. Mr.  De  Qnincey  says  of  Addison, 
"  The  feeble  constitution  of  the  poetic  ftcnlty 
as  existing  in  himself  forbad  him  sympa- 
thising with  Shakespear."  The  feebleness 
of  the  poetic  fiusulty  makes  the  soundness  of 
the  judgment  more  conspieuouB. 

any  raferenoe  to  Shalupear."  Na  100  bean  the  ilgnature 
of  C,  and  fanmedtately  ttiOom  •  Tha  Vteioa  of  Mim,* 
hmrin^  tha 
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CHAPTER  III. 
BOWB.— POPE.— THEOBALD.— HANMBR.—WARBUBTON. 


Thb  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury produced  the  first  of  the  critical 
editions  of  Shakspere.  In  1709  appeared 
'  Shakespeare's  Plays  Bevised  and  Corrected, 
with  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings, 
by  N.  Bows.*  We  should  mention  that  the 
third  edition  of  Bhakspere's  Comedies,  His- 
tories, and  Tragedies,  in  folio,  appeared  in 
1664.  It  has  been  said  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  copies  of  this  edition  were 
destroyed  in  the  fire  of  London;  and  a 
writer  whom  we  must  once  more  quote  says, 
^I>unng  a  whole  century,  only  four  editions 
of  his  complete  works,  and  these  small,  were 
published ;  and  there  would  only  have  been 
three,  but  for  the  destructiye  Fire  of  London 
in  1666."*  The  destruction  by  the  fire  is 
just  as  much  prored  as  the  smallness  of  the 
edition.  One  of  our  best  bibliographers,  Mr. 
Lowndes,  whose  '  Bibliographer's  Manual '  is 
a  model  of  accuracy,  doubts  the  statement 
of  the  destruction  by  the  fire,  'though  it  has 
been  firequently  repeated.*'  Upon  the  fiice  of 
it  the  statement  is  improbable.  If  it  were  a 
good  speculation  to  print  the  book  two  years 
before  the  fire,  and  the  stock  so  printed  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  fire,  it  would  haye 
been  an  equally  good  speculation  to  have  re- 
printed it  immediately  after  the  fire;  and  yet 
the  fourth  edition  did  not  appear  till  1685. 
Some  of  the  copies  of  the  third  edition  bear 
the  date  of  1663;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  book  was  then  generally  published ; 
for  Pepys,  under  the  date  of  December  10th, 
1663,  has  a  curious  bibliographical  entry: — 
^To  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  to  my  bookseller's, 
and  could  not  tell  whether  to  lay  out  my 
money  for  books  of  pleasure,  as  plays,  which 
my  nature  was  most  earnest  in ;  but  at  last, 
after  seeing  Chaucer,  Dugdale's  '  History  of 
Paul's,'  Stow's  'London,'  Gesner,  *  History 
of  Trent,'  besides  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and 
Beaumont's  plays,  I  at  last  chose  Dr.  Fuller's 

*  Lif«  of  Shakeq)etr  In '  Lardner*!  Cyclopaedia.' 


'  Worthies,'  '  The  Cabbala,  or  Collections  of 
Letters  of  State,'  and  a  little  book,  *  Delices 
de  Hollande,*  with  another  little  book  or 
two,  all  of  good  use  or  serious  pleasure; 
and  'Hudibras,'  both  parts,  the  book  now 
in  greatest  fashion  for  drollery,  though  I 
cannot,  I  confess,  see  enough  whore  the  wit 
lies."    These  two  folio  editions  supplied  the 
readers  of  Shakspere  for  more  than  forty 
years,  but  we  are  not  hence  to  conclude  that 
he  was  neglected.     Of  Ben  Jonson  during  I 
the  same  period  there  was  only  one  edi- 
tion ;  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  only  one ; 
of  Spenser  only  one.      Bowe's  edition  of 
Shakspere,  we  doubt  not,  supplied  a  general 
want.     Its  critical  merits  were  but  smalL 
The  facts  of  the  'Life'  which  he  prefixes 
haye   been  sufficiently  noticed    by   us  in 
another  place.     The  opinions  expressed  in 
that  '  Life '  are  few,  and  are  put  forth  with 
little  pretension.  As  might  be  expected,  they 
fuUy  admit  the  excellence  of  Shakspere,  but 
they  somewhat  fall  into  the  besetting  sin 
of  attempting  to  eleyate  his  genius  by  de- 
predating his  knowledge: — ^"It  is  without 
oontroyersy  that  in  his  irorks  we  scarce  find 
any  traces  of  anything  that  looks  like  an 
imitation  of  the  ancients.    The  delicacy  of 
his  taste,  and  the  natural  bent  of  his  own 
great  genius  (equal,  if  not  superior,  to  some 
of  the  best  of  theirs),  would  certainly  haye 
led  him  to  read  and  study  them  with  so 
much  pleasure  that  some  of  their  fine  images 
would  naturally  haye  insinuated  themselres 
into,  and  been  mixed  with,  his  own  writingi; 
so  that  his  not  copying  at  least  something 
from  them  may  be  an  argument  of  his  nerer 
haying  read  them.    Whether  his  ignorance 
of  the  ancients  were  a  disadvantage  to  him 
or  no,  may  admit  of  a  dispute :  for,  though 
the  knowledge  of  them  might  haye  made 
him  more  correct,  yet  it  is  not  improbable 
but  that  the  regularity  and  deference  f<^ 
them,  which  would  haye  attended  that  cm- 
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rectneBS,  might  have  restrained  some  of  that 
fire,  impetuosity,  and  even  beautiful  ex- 
travagance, which  we  admire  in  Shakspere: 
and  I  believe  we  are  better  pleased  with 
those  thoughts,  altogether  new  and  uncom- 
iron,  which  his  own  imagination  supplied 
him  so  abundantly  with,  than  if  he  had 
given  us  the  most  beautiful  passages  out  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  that  in  the 
most  agreeable  manner  that  it  was  possible 
for  a  master  of  the  English  language  to 
deliver  them."  Bowe  also  falls  into  the 
notion  that  Shakspere  did  not  arrive  at  his 
perfection  by  repeated  experiment  and  as- 
siduous labour, — a  theory  which  still  has  its 
believers : — ^^  It  would  be  without  doubt  a 

leaslure  to  any  man,  curious  in  things  of 
is  kind,  to  see  and  know  what  was  the 

rst  essay  of  a  fancy  like  Shakspeare's. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  his  be- 
ginnings, like  those  of  other  authors,  among 
their  least  perfect  writings ;  art  had  so  little 
and  nature  so  large  a  share  in  what  he  did, 
that,  for  aught  I  know,  the  performances  of 
his  youth,  as  they  were  the  most  vigorous, 
and  had  the  most  fire  and  strength  of  ima- 
gination in  them,  were  the  best.  I  would 
not  be  thought  by  this  to  mean  that  his 
fancy  was  so  loose  and  extravagant  as  to 
be  independent  on  the  tule  and  government 
of  judgment ;  but  that  what  he  thought  was 
commonly  so  great,  so  justly  and  rightly 
conceived  in  itself,  that  it  wanted  little  or 
no  correction,  and  was  immediately  approved 
by  an  impartial  judgment  at  the  first  sight." 
He  then  enters  into  a  brief  criticism  of  some 
of  the  leading  plays.  In  speaking  of  '  The 
Tempest,*  he  mentions  the  observation  upon 
the  character  of  Caliban  ^  which  three  vezy 
great  men  concurred  in  making" — telling  us 
in  a  note  that  these  were  Lord  Falkland, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Yaughan,  and  Mr.  Selden 
— "  That  Shakspeare  had  not  only  found  out 
a  new  character  in  his  Caliban,  but  had 
also  devised  and  adapted  a  new  manner  of 
language  for  that  character."  Of  Shakspere^s 
plays,  with  reference  to  their  art,  he  thus 
speaks : — "  If  one  undertook  to  examine  the 
greatest  part  of  these  by  those  rules  which 
are  established  by  Aristotle  and  taken  from 
the  model  of  the  Grecian  stage,  it  would 


be  no  veiy  hard  task  to  find  a  great  many 
faults;  but,  as  Shakspeare  lived  under  a 
kind  of  mere  light  of  nature,  and  had  never 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  regularity  of 
those  written  precepts,  so  it  would  be  hard 
to  judge  him  by  a  law  he  knew  nothing  of. 
We  are  to  consider  him  as  a  man  that  lived 
in  a  state  of  almost  universal  licence  and 
ignorance :  there  was  no  established  judge, 
but  every  one  took  the  liberty  to  write  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  fancy. 
When  one  considers  that  there  is  not  one 
play  before  him  of  a  reputation  good  enough 
to  entitle  it  to  an  appearance  on  the  pre- 
sent stage,  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of 
great  wonder  that  he  should  advance  dra- 
matic poetry  so  far  as  he  did."  A  second 
edition  of  Bowe's  'Shakespeare'  appeared 
in  1714. 

In  1725  Pope  produced  his  edition,  magni- 
ficent as  far  as  printing  went,  in  six  volumes 
quarto.  Of  its  editorial  merits  we  may  say  a 
few  words  when  we  have  to  speak  of  Theobald. 
His  PrefiEUse  is  a  masterly  composition,  con- 
taining many  just  views  elegantly  expressed. 
The  criticism  is  neither  profound  nor  original; 
but  there  is  a  tone  of  quiet  sense  about  it 
which  shows  that  Pope  properly  appreciated 
Shakspere's  general  excellenoe.  He  believes, 
in  common  with  most  of  his  time,  that  this  ex- 
cellence was  attained  by  intuition,  and  that 
the  finest  results  were  produced  by  felicitous 
accidents : — 

"  If  ever  any  author  deserved  the  name  of 
an  original^  it  was  Shakspeare.  Homer  him- 
self drew  not  his  art  so  immediately  from 
the*fountain8  of  nature ;  it  proceeded  through 
Egyptian  strainers  and  channels,  and  came  to 
him  not  without  some  tincture  of  the  learn- 
ing, or  some  cast  of  the  models,  of  those 
before  him.  The  poetry  of  Shakspeare  was 
inspiration  indeed:  he  is  not  so  much  an 
imitator  as  an  instrument  of  Nature ;  and  it 
is  not  so  just  to  say  that  he  speaks  from  her 
as  that  she  speaks  through  him. 

'^  His  characters  are  so  much  Nature  her- 
self, that  it  is  a  sort  of  injury  to  call  them 
by  so  distant  a  name  as  copies  of  her.  Those 
of  other  poets  have  a  constant  resemblance, 
which  shows  that  they  received  them  from 
one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers  of 
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the  same  image:  each  picture,  like  a  mock- 
rainbow,  is  but  the  reflection  of  a  reflection. 
But  every  single  diaracter  in  Shakspeare  is 
as  much  an  indiyidual  as  those  in  life  itself; 
it  is  as  impossible  to  find  any  two  alike ;  and 
such  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in  any 
respect  appear  most  to  be  twins,  will,  upon 
comparison,  be  found  remarkably  distinct. 
To  this  life  and  Tariety  of  character  we  must 
add  the  wonderful  preservation  of  it;  which 
is  such  throughout  his  plays,  that,  had  »I1 
the  speeches  been  printed  without  the  very 
names  of  the  persons,  I  beUeve  one  might 
have  applied  them  with  certainty  to  e^zy 
speaker. 

''  The  power  oyer  our  patnant  was  never 
possessed  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  or  dis- 
played in  so  different  instances.  Yet  all 
along  there  is  seen  no  labour,  no  pains  to 
raise  them ;  no  preparation  to  guide  or  guess 
to  the  efiiMst,  or  be  perceived  to  lead  toward 
it ;  but  the  heart  swells,  and  the  tears  burst 
out,  just  at  the  proper  places:  we  are  sur- 
prised the  moment  we  weep ;  and  yet  upon 
reflection  find  the  passion  so  just,  that  we 
should  be  surprised  if  we  had  not  wept,  and 
wept  at  that  very  moment. 

^  How  astonishing  it  is  again  that  the  pas- 
gions  directly  opposite  to  these,  laughter  and 
spleen,  are  no  less  at  his  command !  That  be 
is  not  more  a  master  of  the  grmt  than  of  the 
ridicuUnu  in  human  nature;  of  our  noblest 
tendernesses,  than  of  our  vainest  foibles ;  of 
our  strongest  emotions,  than  of  our  idlest 
sensations ! 

^  Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  passions ; 
in  the  coolness  of  reflection  and  reasoning  he 
is  full  as  admirable.  His  tcnttmentt  are  not 
only  in  general  the  most  pertinent  and  ju- 
dicious upon  every  subject ;  but,  by  a  talent 
very  peculiar,  something  between  penetration 
and  felicity,  he  hits  upm  that  particular 
point  on  which  the  bent  of  each  argument 
turns,  or  the  force  of  each  motive  depends. 
This  is  perfectly  amaiing  from  a  man  of  no 
education  or  experience  in  those  great  and 
public  scenes  of  life  whidi  are  usually  the 
subject  of  his  thoughts ;  so  that  he  seems  to 
have  known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have 
looked  through  human  nature  at  one  glance^ 
and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives  ground 


for  a  very  new  <^inion — that  the  ]rfiilosoph«r,  i 
and  even  the  man  of  the  world,  may  be  6em  . 
as  well  «s  the  poet"  I 

These  are  the  excellences  of  Shakspere ;  i 
but  Pope  holds  that  he  has  as  great  defects, , 
and  he  sets  himself  to  excuse  these  by  w^uing  | 
tiiat  it  was  necessary  to  please  the  populace. 
He  then  proceeds : — 

^  To  judge,  therefore,  of  Shakspeare  by 
Aristotle^s  rules,  is  like  trying  a  man  by  t^ 
laws  of  one  country  who  acted  under  those  of 
another.  He  wrote  to  the  people,  and  wrote  at 
first  without  patronage  from  the  better  sort^ 
and  therefore  without  aims  of  pleasing  them; 
without  assistance  or  advice  from  the  learned, 
as  without  the  advantage  of  education  or  ac- 
quaintance among  them;  without  that  know- 
ledge of  the  best  models,  the  aneienta,  to  in- 
spire him  with  an  emulation  of  them ;  in  a 
word,  without  any  views  of  reputation,  and 
of  what  poets  are  pleased  to  call  immortality; 
some  or  all  of  which  have  encouraged  the 
vanity,  or  animated  the  ambition,  of  other 
writers. 

"  Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that,  when  his 
performances  had  merited  the  protection  of 
his  prince,  and  when  the  encouragement  of 
the  court  had  succeeded  to  that  of  the  town, 
the  works  of  his  riper  years  are  manifestly 
raised  above  those  of  his  former.  The  dates 
of  his  plays  sufficiently  evidence  that  his 
productions  improved  in  proportion  to  the 
respect  he  had  for  his  auditors.  And  I 
make  no  doubt  this  observation  would  be 
found  true  in  every  instance,  were  but  edi- 
tions extant  from  which  we  might  learn  the 
exact  time  when  every  piece  was  composed, 
and  whether  wrote  for  the  town  or  the  court 

'^  Another  cause  (and  no  less  strong  than 
the  former)  may  be  deduced  from  our  poet^s 
being  a  picker,  and  forming  himself  first  upon 
the  judgments  of  that  body  of  men  whereof 
he  was  a  member.  They  have  ever  had  a 
standard  to*  themselves,  upon  other  prin- 
ciples than  those  of  Aristotle.  As  they  live 
by  the  majority,  they  know  no  rule  but  that 
of  pleasing  the  present  humour,  and  comply- 
ing with  the  wit  in  £sshion— «  oonsideratios 
which  brings  all  their  judgment  to  a  short 
point  Playen  are  just  such  judges  of  what 
is  rif^ht  as  tailors  are  of  what  is  fmo^ 
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And  in  this  yiew  it  will  be  but  fair  to  allow 
that  most  of  our  author^s  faults  ara  less  to 
be  ascribed  to  his  wrong  judgment  as  a  poet 
dian  to  his  right  judgment  as  a  player.*' 
Of  Shakspere's  learning  his  editor  thus 


^  As  to  his  wmt  of  learning  it  may  be 
necessary  to  say  something  more:  theie  is 
certainly  a  vast  diiferenoe  between  learning 
and  langnaget.  How  hs  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  latter  I  cannot  determine ;  but  it  is  plain 
he  had  much  reading  at  least,  if  they  will 
not  call  it  learning.  Nor  is  it  any  great 
matter,  if  a  man  has  knowledge,  whether  he 
has  it  ixom.  one  lang^oage  or  from  another. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  he  had  a 
taste  of  natural  philosophy,  mechanics, 
ancient  and  modem  history,  poetical  learning, 
and  mythology:  W6  find  him  Tcylmowing 
in  the  customs,  rites,  and  manners  of  an- 
tiquity  The  manners  of  other 

nations  in  general,  the  BgypUans,  Venetians, 
French,  &&,  are  drawn  with  equal  propriety. 
Whatever  object  of  nature  or  branch  of 
science  he  either  speaks  of  or  describes,  it  is 
always  with  competent  if  not  eztensiTe 
knowledge  ;  his  descriptions  are  still  exact ; 
all  his  metaphors  appropriated,  and  remark- 
ably drawn  from  the  true  nature  and  inherent 
qualities  of  each  subject.  When  he  treats 
of  ethic  or  politic,  we  may  constantly  observe 
a  wonderful  justness  of  distinction  as  well  as 
extent  of  comprehension.  No  one  is  more  a 
master  of  the  poetical  8toa7,  or  has  more 
frequent  allusions  to  the  various  parts  of  it 
Mr.  Waller  (who  has  been  celebrated  for  this 
last  particular)  has  not  shown  more  learning 
this  way  than  Kiakspeare.    .... 

'^  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  opinion  pro- 
ceeded originally  from  the  seal  of  the  parti- 
sans of  our  author  and  Ben  Jonson,  as  tiiey 
endeavoured  to  exalt  the  one  at  tiie  expense 
of  the  other.  It  is  ever  the  nature  of  parties 
to  be  in  extremes ;  and  nothing  is  so  probable 
as  that,  because  Ben  Jonson  had  much  the 
more  learning,  it  was  said  on  the  one  hand 
that  Shakspeaie  had  none  at  all ;  and,  because 
Shakspeare  had  much  the  most  wit  and 
fancy,  it  was  retorted  on  the  other  that 
Jonson  wanted  both.  Because  Shakspeare 
boRowed  nothing,  it  was   said   that  Ben 


Jonson  borrowed  everything.  Because  Jonson 
did  not  write  extempore,  he  was  reproached 
with  being  a  year  about  every  piece ;  and, 
because  Shakspeare  wrote  with  ease  and 
rapidity,  they  cried,  he  never  once  made  a 
blot.  Nay,  the  spirit  of  opposition  ran  so 
Itigh,  that  whatever  those  of  the  one  side 
objected  to  the  other  was  taken  at  the 
rebound,  and  turned  into  praises,  as  inju- 
diciously as  their  antagonists  before  had 
made  them  objections." 

Much  of  Pope's  Preface  is  then  occupied 
with  iUustratioas  of  his  opinion  that  Shak- 
spere's  works  have  come  down  to  us  defaced 
with  innumerable  blunders  and  absurdities 
which  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  author. 
We  cannot  at  all  yield  our  consent  to  this 
opinion,  which  goes  upon  the  assumption 
that,  whenever  there  is  an  obscure  passage ; 
whenever  ^mean  conceits  and  ribaldries" 
are  foulnd ;  whenever  *'  low  scenes  of  mobs, 
plebeians,  and  clowns"  are  very  prominent ; 
there  the  players  have  been  at  .work ;  and  he 
thus  ai^es  upon  the  assumption : — **^  If  we 
give  in  to  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and 
vicious  parts  and  passages  might  no  longer 
reflect  upon  this  great  genius,  but  appear 
unworthily  charged  upon  him !  And,  even 
in  those  which  are  really  his,  he^  many 
faults  may  have  been  unjustly  laid  to  his 
account  from  arbitrary  additions,  expuno- 
tions,  transpositions  <^  scenes  and  lines, 
confusion  of  characters  and  persons,  wrong 
application  of  speeches,  corruptions  of  in- 
numerable passages  by  the  ignorance,  and 
wrong  corrections  of  them  again  by  the 
impertinence,  of  his  first  editors !  From  one 
or  other  of  these  considerations  I  am  verily 
persuaded  that  the  greatest  and  the  grossest 
part  of  what  are  thought  his  errors  would 
vanish,  and  leave  his  character  in  a  light 
very  different  from  that  disadvantageous  one 
in  which  it  now  appears  to  ua"  There  is  a 
larger  question  even  than  this  that  Pope 
propounds.  Are  these  parts  and  passages 
low  and  vicious  ?  Have  we  these  corruptions 
and  imperfections  ?  We  believe  not.  Pope 
accepted  Shakspere  in  the  spirit  of  his  time, 
and  that  was  not  favourable  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  him.  His  concluding  ob- 
servations are  characteristic  of  his  critical 
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power: — "I  will  conclude  by  Baying  of 
Shakspeare,  that,  with  all  his  faults,  and  with 
all  the  irregularity  of  his  drama^  one  may 
look  upon  his  works,  in  comparison  of  those 
that  are  more  finished  and  regular,  as  upon 
an  ancient  majestic  piece  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture compared  with  a  neat  modem  build- 
ing ;  the  latter  is  more  elegant  and  glaring, 
but  the  former  is  more  strong  and  more 
solemn.  It  must  be  allowed  that  in  one  of 
these  there  are  materials  enough  to  make 
many  of  the  other.  It  has  much  the  greater 
variety,  and  much  the  nobler  apartments ; 
though  we  are  often  conducted  to  them  by 
dark,  odd,  and  uncouth  passages.  Nor  does 
the  whole  fail  to  strike  us  with  greater 
reverence,  though  many  of  the  parts  are 
childish,  ill-placed,  and  imequal  to  its 
grandeur.'* 

In  1726  Lewis  Tbxobald  published  a  tract 
entitled  '  Shakespear  Restored,  or  Specimens 
of  Blunders  Committed  and  Unamended  in 
Pope^s  Edition  of  this  Poet.'  In  Pope's  second 
edition  of  Shakspere,  which  appeared  in 
1728,  was  inserted  this  contemptuous  notice: 
— '*  Since  the  publication  of  our  first  edition, 
there  having  been  some  attempts  upon 
Shakspeare  published  by  Lewis  Theobald 
(which  he  would  not  communicate  during 
the  time  wherein  that  edition  was  preparing 
for  the  press,  when  we,  by  public  advertise- 
ments, did  request  the  assistance  of  all  lovers 
of  this  author),  we  have  inserted,  in  this 
impression,  as  many  of  'em  as  are  judged  of 
any  the  least  advantage  to  the  poet;  the 
whole  amounting  to  about  twenty-five  words." 
In  the  same  year  came  out  '  The  Bunciad,' 
of  which  Theobald  was  the  hero : — 

"  High  on  a  gorgeous  seat  that  fiir  outshone 
Henley*8  gilt  tub,  or  Flecknoe's  Irish  throne, 
Great  Tibbald  nods." 

In  a  few  years  Theobald  was  deposed  from 
this  throne,  and  there,  then,  "^  Great  Gibber 
sate."  The  facility  with  which  Theobald 
was  transformed  to  Gibber  is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  that  Pope  threw  his  darts  and  dirt 
about  him  at  random.  But  Theobald  took  a 
just  revenge.  In  1733  he  produced  an 
edition  of  Shakspere,  in  seven  volumes  octavo, 
which  annihilated  Pope's  quartos  and  duo- 


decimos. The  title-page  of  Theobald's  Shak* 
spere  bore  that  it  was  'collated  with  the 
oldest  copies,  and  corrected,  with  Notes.' 
Pope's  edition  was  not  again  reprinted  in 
London  ;  but  of  Theobald's  there  have  been 
many  subsequent  editions,  and  Steevens  as- 
serts that  of  his  first  edition  thirteen  thousand 
copies  were  sold.  Looking  at  the  advantage 
which  Pope  possessed  in  the  pre-eminence  of 
his  literary  reputation,  the  preference  which 
was  so  decidedly  given  to  Theobald's  editions 
is  a  proof  that  the  public  thought  for  them- 
selves in  the  matter  of  Shakspere.  Pope  was 
not  fitted  for  the  more  laborious  duties  of  an 
editor.  He  collated,  indeed,  the  early  copies, 
but  he  set  about  the  emendation  of  the  text 
in  a  manner  so  entirely  arbitraiy,  suppressing 
passage  after  passage  upon  the  principle  that 
the  players  had  been  at  work  here,  and 
a  blundering  transcriber  there,  that  no  reader 
of  Shakspere  could  rely  upon  the  integrity 
of  Pope's  version.  Theobald  states  the  con- 
trary mode  in  which  he  proceeded : — 

'*  Wherever  the  author's  sense  is  dear 
and  discoverable  (though,  perchance,  low 
and  trivial),  I  have  not  by  any  innovation 
tampered  with  his  text,  out  of  an  ostentation 
of  endeavouring  to  make  him  speak  better 
than  the  old  copies  have  done. 

"  Where,  through  all  the  former  editions, 
a  passage  has  laboured  under  fiat  nonsense 
and  invincible  darkness,  if,  by  the  addition 
or  alteration  of  a  letter  or  two,  or  a  trans- 
position in  the  pointing,  I  have  restored  to 
him  both  sense  and  sentiment,  such  cor- 
rections, I  am  persuaded,  will  need  no 
indulgence. 

''And  whenever  I  have  taken  a  greater 
latitude  and  liberty  in  amending,  I  have 
constantly  endeavoured  to  support  my  cor- 
rections and  conjectures  by  parallel  passages 
and  authorities  from  himself,  the  surest  means 
of  expounding  any  author  whatsoever." 

Dr.  Johnson  accurately  enough  describes 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  Pope's 
failure: — "Confidence  is  the  common  con- 
sequence of  suc^ss.  They  whose  excellence 
of  any  kind  has  been  loudly  celebrated  are 
ready  to  conclude  that  their  powers  are 
universal  Pope's  edition  fell  below  his  own 
expectations,  and  he  was  so  much  offended, 
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when  he  was  found  to  have  left  anything  for 
,  others  to  do,  that  he  passed  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  a  state  of  hostilitj  with  rerbal 
criticism.*'  But  Johnson  does  not  exhibit 
his  usual  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind when  he  attributes  Theobald's  success 
to  the  world's  compassion.  He  calls  him 
weak  and  ignorant,  mean  and  faithless, 
petulant  and  ostentatious ;  but  he  affirms 
that  this  editor,  *^  by  the  good  luck  of  haying 
Pope  for  his  enemy,  has  escaped,  and  escaped 
alone,  with  reputation,  from  this  undertaking. 
So  willingly  does  the  world  support  those 
who  solicit  favour  agaicst  those  who  command 
reverence ;  and  so  easily  is  he  praised  whom 
no  man  can  envy.'*  This  is  mere  fine 
writing.  The  real  secret  of  Theobald's 
success  is  stated  by  Johnson  himself:  — 
''Pope  was  succeeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of 
namm  comprehension  and  small  acquisitions, 
with  no  native  and  intrinsic  splendour  of 
genius,  with  little  of  the  artificial  light  of 
learning,  but  zealous  for  minute  accuracy, 
and  not  negligent  in  pursuing  it.  He  collated 
the  ancient  copies,  and  rectified  many  errors. 
A  man  so  anxiously  scrupulous  might  have 
been  expected  to  do  more,  but  what  little  he 
did  was  commonly  right."  It  was  because 
Theobald  was  ''anxiously  scrupulous,"  be- 
cause he  did  not  attempt  "  to  do  more"  than 
an  editor  ought  to  do,  that  he  had  the  public 
support.  Nearly  eveiy  succeeding  editor,  in 
his  scorn  of  Theobald,  his  confidence  in 
himself,  and,  what  was  the  most  influential, 
his  want  of  reverence  for  his  author,  en- 
deavoured to  make  Shakspere  "  speak  better 
than  the  old  copies  have  done."  Each  for 
a  while  had  his  applause,  but  it  was  not  a 
lasting  fame. 

There  is  little  in  Theobald's  Preface  to 
mark  the  progress  of  opinion  on  the  writings 
of  ISiakspere.  Some  parts  of  this  Preface 
are  held  to  have  been  written  by  Warburton ; 
but,  if  so,  his  arrogance  must  have  been  greatly 
modified  by  Theobald's  judgment.  There  is 
not  much  general  remark  upon  the  character 
of  the  poet's  writings ;  but  what  we  find  is 
sensibly  conceived  and  not  inelegantly  ex- 
pressed. We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
extracting  one  passage:  —  "In  how  many 
points  of  sight  must  we  be  obliged  to  gaze  at 


this  great  poet !  In  how  many  branches  of 
excellence  to  consider  and  admire  him! 
Whether  we  view  him  on  the  side  of  art  or 
nature,  he  ought  equally  to  engage  our 
attention :  whether  we  respect  the  force  and 
greatness  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  reading,  the  power  and 
address  with  which  he  throws  out  and  applies 
either  nature  or  learning,  there  is  ample 
scope  both  for  our  wonder  and  pleasure.  If 
his  diction  and  the  clothing  of  his  thoughts 
attract  us,  how  much  more  must  we  be 
charmed  with  the  richness  and  variety  of  his 
images  and  ideas !  If  his  images  and  ideas 
steal  into  our  souls  and  strike  upon  our 
fancy,  how  much  are  they  improved  in  price 
when  we  come  to  reflect  with  what  propriety 
and  justness  they  are  applied  to  character ! 
If  we  look  into  his  characters,  and  how  they 
are  furnished  and  proportioned  to  the  em- 
ployment he  cuts  out  for  them,  how  are  we 
taken  up  with  the  mastery  of  his  portraits ! 
What  draughts  of  nature!  What  variety 
of  originab,  and  how  difiering  each  from  the 
other  I " 

Undeterred  by  the  failure  of  Pope  in  his 
slashing  amputations.  Sir  Thomas  Hakmer 
appeared,  in  1744,  with  a  splendid  edition  in 
six  volumes  quarto,  printed  at  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactoxy  than  the  paper  and  the  type. 
The  work  was  intended  as  a  monument  to 
the  memozy  of  Shakspere ;  one  of  the  modes 
In  which  the  national  homage  was  to  be 
expressed: — "As  a  fresh  acknowledgment 
hath  lately  been  paid  to  his  merit,  and  a 
high  regard  to  his  name  and  memory,  by 
erecting  his  statue  at  a  public  expense ;  so 
it  is  desired  that  this  new  edition  of  his 
works,  which  hath  cost  some  attention  and 
care,  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  small 
monument  designed  and  dedicated  to  his 
honour."  Gapell,  who  came  next  as  an 
editor,  says  truly  of  Hanmer  that  he  "  pur- 
sues a  tnu^k  in  which  it  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  he  will  never  be  followed  in  the 
publication  of  any  authors  whatsoever,  for 
this  were  in  effect  to  annihilate  them  if 
carried  a  little  further."  Collins's  'Epistle 
to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  on  his  Edition  of 
Shakspeare's  Works'  is  an  elegant  though 
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not  Tery  yigoxoias  ftttempt  to  express  the 
iiniyersai  admiration  that  the  people  of 
England  fttt  for  the  great  national  poet. 
The  Terse-homage  to  Shakspere  after  the 
days  of  Milton  had  no  Tery  original  diaiactw. 
The  cuckoo-note  with  which  these  warblers 
generally  interspersed  their  Taxied  lays  was 
the  edio  of  Milton's  ''wood-notes  wild," 
whidi  they  did  not  pereeive  had  a  limited 
application  to  some  particular  play — ^As  You 
Like  Ity  for  instance.  In  Bowe*s  prologue  to 
'  Jane  Shore'  we  hare, — 

"  In  such  an  age  immortal  Shakspcare  Trrotc, 
By  no  quaint  rules  nor  hampering  critics 

taught; 
With  rough  majestic  force  he  mor'd  the  heart, 
And  strength  and  nature  made  amends  for 

art." 

Thomson  asks — 

"  For  lofty  sense^ 
Creative  &ncy,  and  inspection  keen 
Through  the  deep  windings  of  the  human 

heart, 
Is  not  wild  Shakspearc  thine  and  nature's 

boast?" 

T.  Seward,  addressing  Stratford,  says, — 
"  Thy  bard  was  thine  unschoord." 

Gollins's  Epistle  begins  thus,  speaking  of  the 
works  of  Shakspere  : — 

"  Hard  was  the  lot  those  ii^jur'd  strains  endur'd, 
Unown'd  by  science." 

But  Collins,  in  many  respects  a  true  poet, 
has  a  higher  inspiration  in  his  invocations  of 
the  great  master  of  the  drama  than  most  of 
his  fellows : — 

"  0  more  than  all  in  powerful  genius  bless'd, 
Come,  take  thine  empire  o'er  the  willing 

breast ! 
Whate'er  the  wounds  this  youthful  heart  shall 
feel, 
*    Thy  Bongs  support  me,  and  thy  morals  heal. 
There  every  thought  the  poet's  warmth  may 

raise, 
There  native  music  dwells  in  all  the  lays.** 

To  Hanmer  succeeded  Wabbubton,  with  a 
new  edition  of  Pope,  enriched  with  his  own 
most  original  notes.  If  it  were  not  painfVil  to 
associate  Shakspere,  the   great   master   of 


practical  wisdom,  with  a  critic  who  delights 
in  the  most  extravagant  paradoxes,  we  might 
prefer  tiie  amusement  of  Warburton's  edition 
to  toiling  through  the  heaps  of  Terbal 
criticism  which  later  years  saw  heaped  up. 
Waiburton,  of  course,  belonged  to  the  school 
of  slashing  emendators.  The  opening  of  his 
pie&ce  tells  us  what  we  are  to  expect  from 
him : — 

''It  hath  been  no  unusual  thing  for 
writers,  when  dissatisfied  with  the  patronage 
or  judgment  of  their  own  times,  to  appeal  to 
posterity  for  a  fair  hearing.  Some  have  cTen 
thou^  fit  to  apply  to  it  in  the  first  instance, 
and  to  decline  acquaintance  with  the  public 
till  envy  and  prejudice  had  quite  subsided. 
But,  of  all  the  trusters  to  futurity,  commend 
me  to  the  author  of  the  following  poents,  who 
not  only  left  it  to  time  to  do  him  justice  as 
it  would,  but  to  find  him  out  as  it  c6uld : 
for,  what  between  too  great  attention  to  his 
profit  as  a  player,  and  too  little  to  his  repu- 
tation as  a  poet,  his  works,  left  to  the  care  of 
door-keepers  and  prompters,  hardly  escaped 
the  common  fate  of  those  writings,  how  good 
soeTer,  which  are  abandoned  to  their  own 
fortune,  and  unprotected  by  party  or  cabal. 
At  length,  indeed,  they  struggled  into  light ; 
but  so  disguised  and  travestied,  that  no 
classic  author,  after  having  run  ten  secular 
stages  through  the  blind  cloisters  ol  monks 
and  canons^  ever  came  out  in  half  so  maimed 
and  mangled  a  condition." 

There  is  little  in  Warburton's  pre&ce 
which  possesses  any  lasting  interest,  perhaps 
with  the  exception  of  his  defence  against  the 
charge  that  editing  Shakspere  was  unsuitaUe 
to  his  clerical  profession : — 

"The  great  Saint  Chrysostom,  a  name 
consecrated  to  immortality  by  his  virtue  and 
eloquence,  is  known  to  have  been  so  fond  of 
Aristophanes  as  to  wake  with  him  at  his 
studies,  and  to  sleep  with  him  undcv  his 
pillow ;  and  I  never  heard  that  this  was 
objected  either  to  his  piety  or  his  preachings 
not  even  in  those  times  of  pure  aeal  and 
primitive  religion.  Yet,  in  respect  of  Stitk- 
speare's  great  sense,  Aristophanes's  best  wit 
is  but  buffoonery ;  and,  in  comparison  of  Aris- 
tophanes's  freedoms,  Shakspeare  writes  with 
the  purity  of  a  vestal.  ...  Of  all  the  literaiy 
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exercitations  of  speculative  men,  whether 
designed  for  the  use  or  entertunment  of 
the  world,  these  are  none  of  so  much  im- 
portanoe,  or  what  are  more  our  immediate 
concern,  than  those  whidi  let  us  into  the 
knowledge  of  our  nature.  Others  may  ex- 
ercise the  leasen,  or  amuse  the  imagination ; 
but  these  only  can  improve  the  heart,  and 
form  the  human  mind  to  wisdom,  liow,  in 
this  seiaaee  our  Shakspeare  is  confessed  to 
occupy  the  foremost  place,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  amazing  sagacity  with  which  he 
investigates  every  hidden  spring  and  wheel 
of  human  action,  or  his  haf^y  manner  of 
communicating  this  knowledge,  in  the  just 
and  living  paintings  which  he  has  given  us 


of  all  our  passions,  appetites,  and  pursuits. 
These  afibid  a  lesson  which  can  never  be  too 
often  repeated,  or  too  constantly  inculcated ; 
and  to  engage  the  reader's  due  attention  to 
it  hath  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
this  edition. 

*'  As  this  science  (whatever  profound  phi- 
losophers may  think)  is,  to  the  rest,  in  things, 
so,  in  words  (whatever  supercilious  pedants 
may  talk),  every  one's  mothei^tongue  is  to 
all  other  langiuiges.  This  hath  still  been  the 
sentiment  of  nature  and  true  wisdom.  Hence, 
the  greatest  men  of  antiquity  never  thought 
themselves  better  employed  than  in  cul- 
tivating their  own  country  idiom.'* 


CHAPTER  IV. 
JOHNSON.— VOLTAIRE.— MRS.  MONTAGU.— MARTIN  SHERLOCK.— HUME. 


It  was  in  the  year  1741  that  David  Garrick 
at  once  leaped  into  eminence  as  an  aetor, 
such  as  had  not  been  won  by  any  man  for 
half  a  century.  He  was  the  true  successor 
of  Burbage,  Betterton,  and  Harris.  His 
principal  fame  was,  however,  like  theirs, 
founded  upon  ^akspere.  But  it  is  a  mistake 
to  imagine  that  there  had  not  been  a  constant 
succession  of  actors  of  Shakspere's  great 
characters,  from  the  death  of  Betterton  to 
Oarrick's  appearance.  His  first  character  in 
London  was  Richard  III.  He  made  all  the 
great  parts  of  Shakspere  ftimiliar  to  the  play- 
going  public  for  five-and-thirty  years.  *  The 
Alehymist'  and  the  *  Volpone'  of  Ben  Jonson 
were  sometimes  played ;  '  The  Chances,'  and 
'  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,'  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher ;  but  we  are  told  by  Davies,  in 
his  'Bramatic  Miscellanies,'  that,  of  their 
fifty-four  plays,  only  these  two  preserved 
their  rank  on  the  stage.  This  is  a  pretty 
convincing  proof  of  what  the  public  c^inicm 
of  Shakspere  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  The  Prologue  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
spoken  by  Garrick  at  the  opening  of  Drury- 
lane  Theatre  in  1747,  is  an  eloquent  expres- 
sion of  the  same  opinion : — 


"  When  Leaming^s  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous 
foes 
First  reai'd  the  stage,  immortal  Shakq>eare 

rose; 
Each  change  of  msny-colour'd  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain. 
His   powerful   strokes   presiding   truth  im- 
pressed, 
And  unresisted  passion  stoim'd  the  breast. 

"Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the 

school 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule ; 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art 
By  regular  approach  essay'd  the  heart ; 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays ; 
For  those  who  durst  not  censure  scarce  could 

praise. 
A  mortal  bom,  he  met  the  gen'ral  doom. 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 

"  The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to 

£une, 
Nor  wish'd  for  Jonson*s  art»  or  Shakspearc's 

fame. 
Themselves  they  studied;  as  they  felt,  they 

writ: 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 
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Vice  always  fonnd  a  sympathetic  friend ; 
They  pleas'd  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to 

mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspir'd  to  lasting  praise. 
And  proudly  hop'd  to  pimp  in  future  days. 
Their  cause  was  gen'ral,  their  supports  were 

strong ; 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was 

long: 
Till  Shame  regain'd  the  post  that  Sense  be- 

tray'd, 
And  Virtue  call'd  Oblivion  to  her  M. 

"Then,  crush'd  by  rules,  and  weakened  as 
refin'd, 
For  years  the  pow'r  of  Tragedy  declin'd ; 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept. 
Till  declamation  roared  whilst  passion  slept ; 
Yet  still  did  Yirtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread. 
Philosophy  remain'd  though  Nature  fled. 
But  forc'd,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  quit, 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  Wit ; 
Exulting  Folly  hail'd  the  joyous  day, 
And  pantomime  and  song  confirm'd  her  sway." 

It  is  tolerably  CTident,  from  the  whole  teoour 
of  this  celebrated  prologue,  that  of  the  early 
dramatists  Shakspere  reigned  upon  the  stage 
supreme,  if  not  almost  alone.  It  has  been 
the  fault  of  actors,  and  the  flatterers  of 
actors,  to  believe  that  a  dramatic  poet  is 
only  known  to  the  world  through  their  lips. 
Garrick  was  held  to  have  given  life  to  Shak- 
Bpere.  The  following  inscription  on  Garrick's 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  has  been  truly 
held  by  Charles  Lamb  to  be  "  a  farrago  of 
false  thoughts  and  nonsense  :**— 

**  To  paint  fair  Nature,  by  divine  command. 
Her  magic  pencil  in  her  glowing  hand, 
A  Shakspeare  rose ;  then,  to  expand  his  fiune 
Wide  o'er  this  breathing  world,  a  Garrick 

came. 
Though  sunk  to  death  the  forms  the  Poet 

drew, 
The  Actor's  genius  bade  them  breathe  anew; 
Though,  like  the  bard  himself,  in  night  they 

lay, 
Immortal  Garrick  call'd  them  back  to  day : 
And  till  Eternity  with  power  sublime 
Shall  mark  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  Time, 
Shakspeare  and  Garrick  like  twin  stars  shall 

shine. 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  beam  dinne." 

Up  to  the  end  of   the  first  half   of   the 


eighteenth  century,  when,  according  to  the 
epitaph,  the  poet's  forms  were  sunk  in  death 
and  lay  in  night,  there  had  been  thirteen 
editions  of  Shakspere's  collected  works,  nine 
of  which  had  appeared  during  the  preceding 
forty  years.  Of  Ben  Jonson  there  had  been 
three  editions  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  one  in  the  eighteenth ;  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  two  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
one  in  the  eighteenth.  Yet,  absurd  and 
impertinent  as  it  may  be  to  talk  of  immortaJ 
Ganick  calling  the  plays  of  Shakspere  back 
to  daj,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  yety 
power  of  those  plays  to  create  a  school  of 
great  actors  was  in  itself  a  cause  of  their 
extension  amongst  readers.  The  most  mon- 
strous alterations,  perpetrated  with  the  worst 
taste,  and  with  the  most  essential  ignorance 
of  Shakspere's  art,  were  still  in  some  sort 
tributes  to  his  power.  The  acton  sent  many 
to  read  Shakspere  with  a  true  delight ;  and 
then  it  was  felt  how  little  he  needed  the 
aid  of  acting,  and  how  much  indeed  of  his 
highest  excellence  could  only  be  receired 
into  the  mind  by  reverent  meditation. 

In  1765  appeared,  in  eight  volumes  octavo, 
'  The  Plays  of  William  Shakspeare,  with  the 
Corrections  and  Illustrations  of  various  Com- 
mentators: to  which  are  added  Notes  by 
Samuel  Johhsok.*  This  was  the  foundation 
of  the  variorum  editions,  the  principle  of 
which  has  been  to  select  from  all  the  com- 
mentary, or  nearly  all,  that  has  been  pro- 
duced, every  opinion  upon  a  passage,  however 
conflicting.  The  req[)ective  value  of  the 
critics  who  had  preceded  him  are  fully 
discussed  by  Johnson  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  Pftface:  this  branch  of  the  subject 
was  only  of  temporary  interest  But  the 
larger  portion  of  Johnson's  Pre&ce  not  only 
to  a  certain  extent  represented  the  tone  of 
opinion  in  Johnson's  age,  but  was  written  with 
so  much  pomp  of  diction,  with  such  apparent 
candour,  and  with  such  abundant  manifesta- 
tions of  good  sense,  that,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  production,  it  has  influenced  the 
public  opinion  of  Shakspere  up  to  this  day. 
That  the  influence  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  evil,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing. 
This  celebrated  Preface  is  accessible  to  most 
readers  of  Shakspere. 
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It  was  observed  by  Warburton,  in  1747, 
that  the  fit  critidsm  for  Shakspere  was  not 
such  *^  as  may  be  raised  mechanically  on  the 
rules  which  Dader,  Rapin,  and  Bossu  hare 
collected  from  antiquity :  and  of  which  such 
kind  of  writers  as  Bymer,  Qildon,  Dennis, 
and  Oldmixon,  have  only  gathered  and 
chewed  the  husks."  But  he  goes  on  to  infer 
that  *' crude  and  superficial  judgments  on 
books  and  things"  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  older  mechanical  criticism ;  and  that 
there  was  ''  a  deluge  of  the  worst  sort  of 
critical  jargon— M<tf  which  looks  most  like 
senss^^  The  rules  of  art,  as  they  were  called, 
haying  been  rejected  as  inapplicable  to 
Shakspere,  a  swarm  of  writers  arose  who 
considered  that  he  was  to  be  judged  without 
the  application  of  any  general  principles  at 
all.  They  held  that  he  wrote  without  a 
system ;  that  the  absence  of  this  system 
produced  his  excellences  and  his  &ults ; 
that  his  absurdities  were  as  striking  as  his 
beauties ;  that  he  was  the  most  careless  and 
hasty  of  writers ;  and  that  therefore  it  was 
the  business  of  all  grave  and  discreet  critics 
to  warn  the  unenlightened  multitude  against 
his  blunders,  his  contradictions,  his  viola- 
tions of  sense  and  decency.  This  was  the 
critical  school  of  individual  judgment,  which 
has  lasted  for  more  than  a  century  amongst 
us ;  and  which,  to  our  minds,  is  a  far  more 
corrupting  thing  than  the  pedantries  of  all 
the  Gildons  and  Dennises  who  have  eat  paper 
and  drunk  ink.  Bef(»re  the  publication  of 
Johnson^s  preface  (which,  being  of  a  higher 
order  of  composition  than  what  had  pre- 
viously been  produced  upon  Shakspere, 
seemed  to  establish  fixed  rules  for  opinion), 
the  impertinences  which  were  poured  out 
by  the  feeblest  minds  upon  Shakspere's 
merits  and  demerits  surpass  all  ordinary 
belief  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox,  in  whose 
'Shakespear  Illustrated'  Johnson  himself 
is  reputed  to  have  had  some  hand,  is  an 
average  specimen  of  the  insolence  of  that 
critical  jargon  ''which  looks  most  like 
sense."  Mrs.  Lennox  was  evidently  a  very 
small-minded  person  attempting  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  a  very  high  subject.  But  it 
was  not  only  the  small  minds  which  uttered 
such  babble  in  the  last  century.    Samuel 


Johnson  himself,  in  some  of  his  critical 
opinions  upon  individual  plays,  is  not  very 
far  above  the  good  lady  whom  he  patronized. 
What  shall  we  think  of  the  prosaic  appro- 
bation of  'A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  V — 
^  Wild  and  fantastical  as  this  play  is,  all  the 
parts  in  their  various  modes  are  wdl  written." 
What  of  his  praise  of '  Romeo  and  Juliet  V — 
''  His  comic  scenes  are  happily  wrought,  but 
his  pathetic  strains  are  always  polluted  with 
some  unexpected  depravations."  What  of 
the  imputed  omissions  in  'As  You  Like  Itf — 
"  By  hastening  to  the  end  of  this  work  Shak- 
speare  suppressed  the  dialogue  between  the 
usurper  and  the  hermit,  and  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  a  moral  lesson  in  which 
he  might  have  found  matter  worthy  of  his 
highest  powers."  What  of  the  pompous  see- 
sawing about '  Macbeth  1 ' — ^^  It  has  no  nice 

discriminations  of  character. The 

danger  of  ambition  is  well  described 

The  passions  are  directed  to  the  true  end. 
Lady  Macbeth  is  merely  detested;  and, 
though  the  courage  of  Macbeth  preserves 
some  esteem,  yet  every  reader  rejoices  at  his 
fall."  What,  lastly,  shall  we  say  to  the 
bow-wow  about  '  Gjrmbeline  1  * — ^  To  remark 
the  folly  of  the  fiction,  the  absurdity  of  the 
conduct,  the  confusion  of  the  names  and 
manners  of  different  times,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  the  events  in  any  system  of 
life,  were  to  waste  criticism  upon  unresisting 
imbecility — ^upon  faults  too  evident  for  de- 
tection, and  too  gross  for  aggravation."  All 
that  we  can  in  truth  say  of  these  startling 
things  is  this — ^that  this  learned,  sensible, 
sometimes  profound,  and  really  great  man, 
having  trampled  upon  the  unities  and  other 
tests  of  poetical  merit,  the  &shion  of  Dry- 
den's  age  but  not  of  his  own,  is  perpetually 
groping  about  in  the  mists  of  his  private 
judgment,  now  pursuing  a  glimmering  of 
light,  now  involved  in  outer  darkness.  This 
system  of  criticism  upon  Shakspere  was 
rotten  to  the  foundation.  It  was  based  upon 
an  extension  and  a  misapplication  of  Ben 
Jonson's  dogmatic  assertion — ^"He  wanted 
art."  The  art  of  Shakspere  was  not  revealed 
to  the  critics  of  the  last  century.  Let  us 
hear  one  to  whom  the  principles  of  this  art 
were  revealed  :— -"  It  is  a  painful  truth,  that 
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not  only  individualB,  but  even  whole  nations, 
are  ofttimes  bo  enslaved  to  the  habits  of 
their  education  and  immediate  circumstances^ 
as  not  to  judge  disinterestedly  even  on  those 
subjects  the  very  pleasure  arising  from  which 
consists  in  its  disinterestedness,  namely,  on 
subjects  of  taste  and  polite  literature.  In- 
stead of  deciding  concerning  their  own  modes 
and  customs  by  any  rule  of  reason,  nothing 
appears  rational,  becoming,  or  beautiful  to 
them  but  what  coincides  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  education.  In  this  narrow 
circle  indiTiduals  may  attain  to  exquisite 
discrimination,  as  the  French  critics  have 
done  in  their  own  literature;  but  a  true 
critic  can  no  more  be  such,  without  placing 
himself  on  some  central  point,  from  which 
he  mfty  command  the  whole, — that  is,  some 
general  rule,  which,  founded  in  reason,  or 
the  faculties  common  to  all  men,  mnet  there- 
fore apply  to  eadi, — ^than  an  astronomer  can 
ezphuB  the  movements  of  the  solar  system 
without  taking  his  stand  in  the  sun.'*'*'' 

Samuel  Johnson  proposes  to  inquirei,  in 
his  preface,  "  by  what  peculiarities  of  ex- 
cellence Shakspeare  has  gained  and  kept 
the  fiivour  of  his  countrymen."  He  answers 
the  question  at  considerable  length,  by  dis- 
playing what  he  holds  to  be  the  great  pecu* 
liarity  of  his  excellence : — **  ^akspeare  isy 
above  all  writers,  at  least  above  all  modem 
writos^  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet  that 
holds  up  to  his  readers  a  futhful  mirzor  of 
manners  and  of  life.  ....  This,  therefwe, 
is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare— that  his  drama 
is  the  mirror  of  life.**  Such  is  the  leading 
idea  of  the  critic.  He  sees  nothing  higher 
in  Shakspere  than  an  exhibition  of  the  real. 
"  He  who  has  mazed  his  imagination  in  fol- 
lowing the  phantoms  which  other  writers 
raise  up  before  him  may  here  be  cured  of  his 
delirious  ecstacies,  by  reading  human  senti- 
ments in  human  language ;  by  scenes  fnmi 
which  a  hermit  may  estimate  the  transac- 
tions of  the  worid,  and  a  confessor  predict 
the  progress  of  the  passions."  When  John- 
son is  unable  to  trace  this  actual  picture  <tf 
life  in  Shakspere^  when  he  perceives  any 
deviations  from  the  regular  "  transactions  of 
the  world,"  or  the  due  ^  progress  of  the  pas* 
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sions,'*  then  he  is  bewildered ;  and  he  gene- 
rally ends  in  blaming  his  author.  The  cha- 
racteristic exoellenoe,  he  says,  of  the  tragedy 
of '  Hamlet,*  is  *^  variety.'*  According  to  his 
notion  that  in  all  Shakspere*s  dramas  we 
find  "an  interchange  of  seriousBess  and 
merriment^  by  which  the  mind  is  softened  at 
one  time  and  exhilarated  at  another,**  he 
holds,  that  **  the  pretended  madness  of  Ham- 
let causes  much  mirth.'*  But,  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  plot,  the  business  of  life  and 
the  course  of  the  passions  do  not  proceed 
with  the  regularity  which  he  desires :— '^  Of 
the  feigned  madness  of  Hamlet  there  appears 
no  adequate  cause.  ....  Hamlet  is,  through 
the  whole  piece,  rather  an  instrumoit  than 
an  agent.  After  he  has  by  the  stratagem  of 
the  play  convicted  the  king,  he  makes  -no 
attempt  to  punish  him.  ....  The  catar 
strophe  is  not  very  happily  produced.** 
Where  is  the  mistake  in  all  this  t  It  is  in 
taking  a  very  limited  view  of  the  object  and 
scope  of  Art.  '^  It  is  its  object  and  aim  to 
bring  within  the  cirele  of  our  senses,  per- 
ceptions, and  emotions,  everything  whidi 
has  existence  in  the  mind  of  man.  Art 
should  realise  in  us  the  well-known  saying, 
NikU  humani  a  me  tdienum  puto.  Its  ap> 
pointed  aim  is  to  awake  and  give  vitality  to 
all  slumbering  fedings,  affections,  and  pas- 
sions ;  to  fill  and  expand  tiie  heart ;  and  to 
make  man,  whether  developed  or  unde> 
veloped,  feel  in  every  fibre  of  his  hthkg  ail 
that  human  nature  can  endure,  experience^ 
and  bring  forth  in  her  innermost  and  most 
secret  recesses — aU  that  has  power  to  move 
and  arouse  ^e  heart  of  man  in  its  pro- 
fonndest  depths,  manifold  capabilities,  and 
various  phases ;  to  gamer  up  for  our  enjoy- 
ment whatever,  in  the  exercise  of  thought 
and  imagination,  the  mind  discovers  of  hi^ 
and  intrinsic  merit,  the  grandeur  of  the 
Udtjy  the  eternal,  and  the  true,  and  present 
it  to  our  feeling  and  contemplation.  In  like 
manner,  to  make  pain  and  sorrow,  and  eren 
vice  and  wrong,  become  clear  to  us ;  to  bring 
the  heart  into  immediate  acquaintance  with 
the  awful  ami  the  terrible,  as  well  ae  with 
the  joyous  and  pleasurable  ;  and,  lastly,  to 
lead  the  funcj  to  hover  gently,  dreamily,  on 
the  wing  of  imagination,  and  entice  her  to 
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revel  in  the  seductive  witchery  of  its  volup- 
tuous emotion  and  coaiemplafcion.  Art 
should  employ  this  numifold  richness  of  its 
subject-matter  to  supply  on  the  one  hand 
the  deficieneies  of  our  actual  experience  of 
external  life,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  excite 
in  us  these  passions  which  shall  cause  the 
actual  events  of  life  to  move  us  more  deeply 
and  awaken  our  susceptibility  for  receiving 
impressiona  of  all  kinds."* 

This  is  something  higher  than  Johnson*s 
notion  of  Shakspere's  art — higher  as  that 
notion  was  than  the  mechanical  criticiBm  of 
the  age  which  preceded  him.    But  the  in- 
consistencies into  which  the  critic  is  betrayed 
show  the  narrowness  and  weakness  of  his 
foundations.     The  drama  of   Shakapere  is 
^  a  minor  of  life  f^  aad  yet,  according  to 
the  critic,  it  is  the  great  rin  of  Shakwpere 
that  he  is  perpetually  violating  ^poetical 
justice."    Thus  JnJinson  says  in  the  prefMC, 
*'  He  makes  no  just  distribution  of  good  or 
evil,  nor  is  always  careful  to  show  in  the 
virtuous  a  disapprobation  of  the  wicked ;  he 
carries  his  persons  indifferently  through  right 
and  wrong,  and  at  the  dose  dismisses  them 
without  further  care,  and  leaves  their  ex- 
amples  to   operate  by  chance."     Johnson 
could  not  have  avoided  seeing  that,  if  8hak- 
spere  had  not  carried  his  persons  "indiffer^ 
ently  though  rig^i  and  wrong,"  he  would 
not  have  exhilnted  ^  the  real  state  of  st&b- 
hinary  nature."    But  there  was  something 
much  higher  that  Shakspere  would  not  then 
have  done.    Had  he  gone  upon  the  principle 
of  teaching  an  impracticable  and  therefore 
an  unnatural  theory  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  human  aflUrs,  if  he  had  not  in- 
tended that  *^  his  precepts  and  axioms  "  should 
^  drop  casually  from  him,"  he  would  have 
lost  his  superemxnent  power  of  gradually 
raising  the  mind  into  a  comprehension  of 
vrhat  belongs  to  the  spiritual  part  of  our 
nature ;  of  exciting  a  deep  sympathy  with 
strong  emotion  and  lofty  passion ;  of  pro- 
ducing an  expansion  of  the  heart,  which 
embraces  all  the  manifestations  of  human 
goodness  and  hunian  sorrow ;  and,  what  is 

*  We  quote  thla  ftom  a  xerj  ftble  article  in  the  *  British 
and  ForDign  Review/ on  Hcgel'i  *  iEithetics.'  The  paiMffe 
iaHegefi. 


more,  which  penetrates  into  the  abysses  of 
guilt  and  degradation,  and  shows  that  there 
is  no  true  peace,  and  no  real  resting-place, 
for  what  separates  us  from  our  fellow  men 
and  from  our  Qod.  This  is  not  to  be  effected 
by  didactic  precepts  not  dropped  casually; 
by  false  representations  of  the  course  of 
worldly  affi^  and  the  workings  of  man's 
secret  heart.  The  mind  comprehends  the 
whole  truth,  when  it  is  elevated  by  the  art 
of  the  poet  into  a  fit  state  for  its  compre- 
hension. The  whole  moral  purpose  is  then 
evolved,  through  a  series  of  deductions  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  is  thus  moved.  This 
is  the  highest  logic,  because  it  is  based  upon 
the  broadest  premises.  Bymer  sneers  at 
Shakspere  when  he  says  that  the  moral  of 
'Othello*  is,  that  maidens  of  quality  should 
not  run  away  with  blackamoors.  The  sar- 
casm («ly  tells  upon  those  who  demand  any 
literal  moral  in  a  high  work  of  art. 

Because  Johns<«  only  saw  in  Shakspere's 
dramas  **  a  mirror  of  life,"  he  prefers  his 
comedy  to  his  tragedy.  ^  His  tragedy  seems 
to  be  skill,  his  comedy  to  be  instinct."  When 
the  poet  is  working  with  grander  materials 
than  belong  to  the  familiar  scenes  of  life, 
however  natural  and  universal,  the  critic 
does  not  see  that  the  region  of  literal  things 
is  necessarily  abandoned — that  skill  must 
be  mere  manifest  in  its  effects.  We  are  then 
in  a  world  of  higher  reality  than  every-day 
reality.  ''In  tragedy  he  often  writes  with 
great  appearance  of  toil  and  study  what  is 
written  at  last  with  little  felicity."  This 
now  strikes  the  most  superficial  student  of 
Shakspere  as  monstrous.  We  open  'Irene,* 
and  we  understand  it.  '^He  omits  oppor- 
tunities of  instructing  or  delighting  which 
the  train  of  his  story  seems  to  force  upon 
him,  and  apparently  rejects  those  exhibitions 
which  would  be  more  affecting  for  the  sake 
of  those  which  are  more  easy.*'  It  is  a  greai 
privilege  of  the  art  of  ^akspere,  that  in 
hb  m<Mt  tragical  scenes  he  never  takes  us 
out  of  the  region  of  pleasurable  emotionsL 
It  was  his  higher  art,  as  compared  with  the 
lower  art  of  Otway.  He  does  reject  "  those 
exhibitions  which  would  be  more  affecting," 
but  not  "for  the  sake  of  those  which  are 
more  easy."    Let  any  one  try  which  is  the 
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more  easy,  *^  to  touch  a  soul  to  the  quick,  to 
lay  upon  fear  as  much  as  it  can  bear,  to 
wean  and  weary  a  life  till  it  is  ready  to 
drop,*'  as  Charles  Lamb  describes  the  tragic 
art  of  Webster ;  or  to  make  a  Besdemona^ 
amidst  the  indignities  which  are  heaped 
upon  her,  and  the  fears  which  subdue  her 
soul,  move  tranquilly  in  an  atmosphere  of 
poetical  beauty,  thinking  of  the  maid  that 

"  had  a  song  of — ^willow ; 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  express'd  her  for- 
tune. 
And  she  died  singing  it." 

It  is  a  rude  conception  which  Johnson  has  of 
Shakspere's  art,  when  he  says  of  the  play  of 
'Hamlet,'  ''The  scenes  are  interchangeably  di- 

Tersified  with  merriment  and  solemnity 

The  pretended  madness  of  Hamlet  causes 
much  mirth;  the  mournful  distraction  of 
Ophelia  fills  the  heart  with  tenderness ;  and 
every  personage  produces  the  effect  intended." 
True.  But  it  was  no  intended  effect  of  the 
madness  of  Hamlet  to  cause  "  much  mirth." 
Erery  word  that  Hamlet  utters  has  some- 
thing in  it  which  sounds  the  depths  of  our 
intellectual  being,  because  every  word  is 
consistent  with  his  own  character,  which, 
of  all  poetical  creations,  sends  us  most  to 
search  into  the  mysteries  of  our  own  in- 
dividual natures.  This,  if  we  understand 
it  aright,  is  poetry.  But  Johnson  says, 
"  Voltaire  expresses  his  wonder  that  our 
author's  extravagances  are  endured  by  a  na- 
tion which  has  seen  the  tragedy  of  'Cato.' 
Let  him  be  answered,  that  Addison  speaks  the 
language  of  poets,  and  Shakspeare  of  men. 
We  find  in  'Oato '  innumerable  beauties  which 
enamour  us  of  its  author,  but  we  see  nothing 
that  acquaints  us  with  human  sentiments  or 
human  actions ;  we  place  it  with  the  fairest 
and  noblest  progeny  which  judgment  pro- 
pagates by  conjunction  with  learning;  but 
< Othello'  is  the  vigorous  and  vivacious  off- 
spring of  observation,  impregnated  with  ge- 
nius." If  Addison  speaks  "  the  language  of 
poets,"  properly  so  called, '  Oato '  is  poetry. 
U  Shakspere  speaks  the  language  of  men,  as 
distinct  from  the  language  of  poets,  'Othello ' 
is  not  poetry.  It  needs  no  further  argument 
to  show  that  the  critic  has  a  false  theory  of 


the  poetical  art.    He  has  here  nazrowed  the 
question  to  an  absurdity. 

We  may  observe,  from  what  Johnson  says 
of  "  the  minute  and  slender  criticism  of 
YoLTAiBX,"  that  the  English  critics  fimcied 
that,  doing  Shakspere  ample  justioe  them- 
selves,  they  were  called  upon  to  defend  him 
from  the  mistaken  critidams  of  a  foreign 
school.  Every  Englishman,  from  the  period 
of  Johnson,  who  has  fancied  himself  absolved 
from  the  guilt  of  not  admixing  and  under- 
standing Shakspere  has  taken  up  a  stone  to 
cast  at  Voltaire.  Those  who  speak  of  Voltaire 
as  an  ignorant  and  tasteless  calumniator  of 
Shakspere  forget  that  his  hostility  was  based 
upon  a  system  of  art  which  he  conceived, 
and  righUy  so,  was  opposed  to  the  system 
of  Shakspere.  He  had  been  bred  up  in  the 
school  of  Comeille  and  Badne,  the  glories  of 
his  countrymen ;  and  it  is  really  a  remark- 
able proof  of  the  vigour  of  his  mind  that  he 
tolerated  so  much  as  he  did  in  Shakspere, 
and  admired  so  much ;  in  this  respect  going 
farther  perhaps  than  many  of  our  own 
countiymen  of  no  mean  reputation,  such 
as  Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke  in  1730. 
In  his  'Discourse  on  Tragedy,'  prefixed  to 
'Brutus^'  and  addressed  to  Bolingbroke  in 
that  year,  he  says,  "  Not  being  able,  my  lord, 
to  risk  upon  the  French  stage  verses  without 
rhyme,  such  as  are  the  usage  of  Italy  and  of 
England,  I  have  at  least  desired  to  transport 
to  our  scene  certain  beauties  of  yours.  It  is 
true,  and  I  avow  it,  that  the  English  theatre 
is  very  faulty.  /  hctve  heard  from  yowr  mo>%uh 
that  you  have  not  a  good  tragedy.  But  in  com- 
pensation you  have  some  admirable  scenes  in 
these  very  monstrous  pieces.  Until  the  pre- 
sent time  almost  all  the  tragic  authors  of 
your  nation  have  wanted  that  purity,  that 
regular  conduct,  those  Mnsfonoss  of  action 
and  style,  that  elegance,  and  all  those  re- 
finements of  art,  which  have  established  the 
reputation  of  the  French  theatre  since  the 
great  Comeille.  But  the  most  ineguiar  of 
your  pieces  have  one  grand  merit — it  is  that 
of  actioTL^^  In  the  same  letter  we  have 
his  opinion  of  Shakspere,  which  is  certainly 
not  that  of  a  cold  critic,  but  of  one  who 
admired  even  where  he  could  not  approve, 
and  blamed  as  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
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blame:— **  With  what  pleasure  hare  I  seen 
in  London  your  tragedy  of  'Julius  Caisar,' 
which  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  has 
been  the  delight  of  your  nation !  I  assuredly 
do  not  pretend  to  approve  the  barbarous 
irregularities  with  which  it  abounds.  It  is 
only  astonishing  that  one  finds  not  more 
of  them  in  a  work  composed  in  an  age  of 
ignorance,  by  a  man  who  even  knew  not 
Latin,  and  who*  had  no  master  but  his  own 
genius.  But,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  gross 
faults,  with  what  ravishment  have  I  seen 
Brutus,'*  &C.  All  this  is  perfectly  intel- 
ligible, and  denumda  no  harsher  censure 
than  we  have  a  right  to  apply  to  Dryden, 
who  says  nearly  as  strong  things,  and  writes 
most  of  hiB  own  tragedies  in  the  spirit  of 
a  devoted  worshif^Msr  of  the  French  school. 
In  1761,  some  thirty  years  after  his  letter  to 
Bolingbroke,  Voltaire  writes. 'An  Essay  on 
the  English  Theatre,*  in  which  he  expresses 
the  wonder,  which  Johnson  notices,  that  the 
nation  which  has  'Oato'  can  endure  Shak- 
spere.  In  this  essay  he  has  a  long  analysis 
of  'Hamlet,*  in  which,  without  attempting  to 
penetrate  at  all  into  the  real  idea  of  that 
drama,  he  gives  such  an  account  of  the 
plot  as  may  exaggerate  what  ne  regards  as 
its  absurdities.  He  then  says,  "  We  cannot 
have  a  more  forcible  example  of  the  diffex^ 
ence  of  taste  among  nations.  Let  us,  after 
this,  speak  of  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
three  unities,  and  the  bienstaneetj  and  the 
necessity  of  never  leaving  the  scene  empty, 
and  that  no  person  should  go  out  or  come 
in  without  a  sensible  reason.  Let  us  talk, 
after  this,  of  the  artful  arrangement  of  the 
plot  and  its  natural  development ;  of  the  ex- 
pressions being  simple  and  noble ;  of  making 
princes  speak  with  the  decency  which  they 
always  have,  or  ought  to  have;  of  never 
violating  the  rules  of  language.  It  is  clear 
that  a  whole  nation  may  be  enchanted  with- 
out giving  oneself  such  trouble.**  No  one 
can  be  more  consistent  than  Voltaire  in  the 
expression  of  his  opinions.  It  is  not  the 
individual  judgment  of  the  man  betraying 
him  into  a  doubtful  and  varying  tone,  but 
his  uniform  theory  of  the  poetical  art,  which 
directs  all  hia  censure  of  Shakspere;  and 
which  therefore  makes  his  admiration,  such 


as  it  is,  of  more  value  than  the  vague  homage 
of  those  who,  despising,  or  affecting  to  despise, 
Voltaire*8  system,  have  embraced  no  system 
of  their  own,  and  thus  infallibly  come  to  be 
more  dogmatical,  more  supercilious,  in  their 
abuse,  and  more  creeping  in  their  praise, 
than  the  meet  slavish  disciple  of  a  school 
wholly  opposed  to  Shakspere,  but  consecrated 
by  time,  by  high  example,  and  by  national 
opinion.  The  worst  things  which  Voltaire 
has  said  of  Shakspere  are  conceived  in  this 
spirit,  and  therefore  ought  not  in  truth  to 
offend  8hakspere*s  wannest  admirers.  "He 
had  a  genius  full  of  power  and  fruitfulness, 
of  the  natural  and  the  sublime  ** — this  is 
the  praise.  The  dispraise  is  linked  to  it  :— 
"  Without  the  least  spark  of  good  taste,  and 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  rules.** 
We  may  dissent  from  this,  but  it  is  not 
&ir  to  quarrel  with  it.  He  then  goes  on: — 
'^  I  wiU  say  a  hazardous  thing,  but  true, 
that  the  merit  of  this  author  has  mined  the 
English  theatre.  There  are  so  many  fine 
scenes,  so  many  grand  and  terrible  passages 
spread  through  his  monstrous  farces  which 
they  call  tragedies,  that  his  pieces  have 
always  been  represented  with  extreme  suc- 
cess.*** We  smile  at  the  man's  power  of 
ridicule  when  he  travesties  a  plot  of  Shak- 
spere, as  in  the  dissertation  prefixed  to 
'Semiramis.*  But  his  object  is  so  manifest 
— ^that  of  the  elevation  of  his  own  theory  of 
art— that  he  cannot  outrage  us.  For  what 
is  his  conclusion?  That  Shakspere  would 
have  been  a  perfect  poet  if  he  had  lived  in 
the  time  of  Addison  t. 

The  famous  'Letter  to  the  Academy,*  in 
1776,  was  the  crowning  effort  of  Voltaire*s 
hostility  to  Shakspere.  In  that  year  was 
announced  a  complete  translation  of  Shak- 
spere ;  and  several  of  the  plays  were  pub- 
lished as  a  commencement  of  the  under- 
taking. France,  according  to  Qrimm,  was 
in  a  ferment  {.  The  announcement  of  this 
translation  appears  to  have  enraged  Voltaire. 
It  said  that  Shakspere  was  the  creator  of  the 
sublime  art  of  the  theatre,  which  received 
from  his  hands  existence  and  perfection; 

«  «  Lettret  PhilotophSquca.'    Lettre  18. 

\  '  Dictwnnaire  Philoiophlque.' 
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and,  whftt  was  penonaJly  oifenstTe,  it  added 
that  Sbakspere  was  unknown  in  France,  or, 
rather,  disfigured.  Yoltaire  tells  the  Academy 
that  he  was  the  first  who  made  Shakspere 
known  in  France,  by  the  translatkm  of  some 
of  his  passages ;  that  he  had  translated,  too, 
the  '  Julius  CsBsar.*  But  he  is  indignant  that 
the  new  translators  would  sacrifice  France  to 
England,  in  paying  no  homage  to  the  great 
French  dramatists,  whose  pieces  are  acted 
throughout  Eun^jo.  He  notices,  then,  the 
four  plays  which  they  have  translated,  and 
calls  upon  them,  of  course  in  his  tone  of  ex- 
aggeration and  ridicule,  to  render  faithfully 
ceitain  passages  whidi  they  have  durred 
orer.  But  Yoltaire  avows  the  support  which 
he  receives  from  the  English  themselves  in 
his  condemnation  of  what  he  holds  to  be 
the  absurdities  of  Shakspere,  quoting  firom 
Marmontel  in  this  matter : — "  The  English 
have  learned  to  coirect  and  abridge  Shak- 
spere.  Garrickhas  banished  from  his  scene  the 
Qrave-diggen  in  *  Hamlet,*  and  has  omitted 
neariy  all  the  fifth  act.**  Yoltaire  then  adds, 
— ^"The  translator  agrees  not  with  this  truth; 
he  takes  the  part  of  the  gnvediggers ;  he 
would  preserve  them  as  a  respectable  monu- 
ment of  an  unique  genius.'*  The  critic  then 
gives  a  scene  of  '  Bajaaet,*  contrasting  it 
with  the  opening  scene  of  ^  Romeo  and  Juliet* 
**  It  is  for  you,**  he  says  to  the  Academicians, 
''to  decide  which  method  we  ought  to  follow 
— ^that  of  Shakspere,  the  god  of  tragedy,  or 
of  Racine.'*  In  a  similar  way  he  contrasts 
a  passage  in  Oomeille  and  'Lear:* — *^  Let  the 
Academicians  judge  if  the  nation  which  has 
produced  'Ipl4g6nie*  and  'Athalie'  ought  to 
abandon  them,  to  behold  men  and  women 
strangled  upon  the  stage,  street-porters, 
sorcerers,  buffoons,  and  drunken  priests — ^if 
OUT  court,  so  long  renowned  for  its  politeness 
and  its  taste,  ought  to  be  changed  into  an 
alehouse  and  a  wine-shop.**  In  this  letter  to 
the  Academy  Yoltaire  loses  his  temper  and 
his  candour.  He  is  afraid  to  risk  any  ad- 
miration of  Shakspere.  But  this  intolmnce 
is  more  intelligible  than  the  apologies  of 
8hakspere*s  defenders  in  England.  We  must 
confess  that  we  have  more  sympathy  with 
Yoltaire*s  earnest  attack  upon  Shakspere 
than  with  Mrs.  Monta«v*b  mandUn  defence. 


Take  a  specimen : — **  Our  author,  by  follow- 
ing minutely  the  chtoniclei  of  the  limes, 
has  embarrassed  his  dramas  with  too  great 
a  number  of  persons  and  events,  fhe  hurly- 
burly  of  these  plays  xvcommended  them  to 
a  rude,  illiterate  audience,  who^  as  he  Hiys, 
loved  »  noise  of  targets.  His  poverty,  and 
the  low  condition  of  the  stage  (which  st  that 
time  was  not  frequented  by  persons  of  niak), 
obliged  him  to  this  oomplaisaDee;  and,  un- 
fortunately, he  had  not  been  tuteied  by  any 
rules  of  art,  or  infonned  by  acquaintance 
with  just  and  regular  dramas.***  She  gives 
a  speech  of  Lear,  and  says,  Thus  it  is 
diat  Shakspeaie  redeems  the  nonense,  the 
indecorums,  tiie  irregularities  of  his  plays.** 
Again,  in  her  criticism  on''  Macbeth :' — ^''Onr 
author  is  too  much  addicted  to  the  o(fascax« 
bombast  much  affected  by  all  sorts  of  writers 
in  that  age.  ....  There  are  many  bombast 
speeches  in  the  tragedy  of  ^Macbeth,*  and 
these  are  the  lawful  prise  of  thd  critic'* 
The  exhibition  of  the  fickle  humour  of  the 
mob  in  Julius  'Onsar*  is  not  to  be  ''entirely 
condemned.**  ^'The  quarrel  between  Brutus 
and  Ctosins  does  not,  by  any  means,  deserve 
the  ridicule  thrown  upon  it  by  dte  French 

critic: but  it  rather  retatda  than 

brings  forward  the  catastrophe,  and  is  use- 
frd  only  in  setting  Brutus  in  a  good  light.** 
One  more  extract  from  Mrs.  Montagu,  and 
we  have  done: — ^"It  has  been  demonstrated 
with  great  ingenuity  and  candour  that  he. 
was  destitute  of  learning:  the  age  was  rude 
and  void  of  taste ;  but  what  had  a  still  more 
pernicious  influence  on  his  worics  was,  that 
the  court  and  the  universities,  the  6tate»- 
men  and  schdara,  afiected  a  scientific  jargoa. 
An  obscurity  of  expression  was  thought  the 
veil  of  wisdom  and  knowledge;  and  that 
mist,  common  to  the  mom  and  eve  of 
literature,  which  in  &ct  proves  it  is  not  at 
its  high  meridian,  was  affectedly  thrown  over 
the  writings,  and  even  the  conversation  of 
the  learned,  who  often  preferred  images  dis- 
torted or  magnified,  to  a  simple  exposition 
of  their  thou^ts.  Shakspeaxe  is  never  more 
worthy  of  the  true  critic*s  censure  than  in 
those  instances  in  which  he  complies  with 
this  &lse  pomp  of  manner.     It  was  par^ 

4>  *  EHsy  on  the  Writingfl  mmI  Oenlut  of  Shakspenv.*      i 
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donable  in  a  num  of  his  ruik  not  to  be 
more  folito  and  delicate  tiuii  hie  oonktem- 
poraziee;  bnt  we  cannot  so  easily  exeuM 
auch  sapeiiority  of  talents  for  stooping  to 
any  affectation."  This  half-patronising,  half- 
Txndicating  tone  u  rery  well  meant ;  and  we 
respect  Mrs.  Montagu  for  coming  forward 
to  break  a  lance  with  the  great  European 
critic;  but  the  very  celebrity  of  Shakspere's 
''fair  warrior"  is  one  of  the  pxoofii  that  there 
was  no  real  school  of  criticism  amongst  us. 

Apologies  for  Shakspere,  lamentations  oyer 
his  defects,  explanations  of  the  causes  of 
them, — rude  age,  unlettered  audienoe,  the 
poet  ikimself  working  without  knowledge, — all 
this,  the  iuTariable  language  of  the  English 
critics,  is  eagerly  laid  hold  of,  not  only  to 
justify  the  hostility  of  Yoltaiie,  but  to 
j  perpetuate  the  reign  of  a  system  altogether 
opposed  to  the  system  of  Shakspere,  up  to  the 
present  hour.  M.  YiUemain,  in  the  new 
edition  of  iiis  '  Essay  upon  Shakspeare,' 
published  in  1839,  gives  us  as  much  inter- 
jectional  eulogy  of  our  national  poet  as  might 
satisfy  the  most  eager  appetite  of  those 
admirers  who  think  such  praise  worth  any- 
thing. The  French  critic,  of  nearly  a  century 
later  than  Voltaire,  holds  that  Shakspere  has 
no  other  system  than  his  genius.  It  is  in 
this  chaos  that  we  must  seek  his  splendour. 
His  absurdities,  his  buffooneries,  belong  to 
the  gross  theatre  of  his  period.  In  judging 
Shakspere  we  must  reject  the  mass  of  bar- 
barism and  false  taste  with  which  he  is 
surcharged.  But  then,  apart  from  any 
system,  **  quelle  passion !  quelle  po6sie !  quelb 
Eloquence!*"  ''This  rude  and  barbarous 
genius  discovers  an  unknown  delicacy  in  the 
development  of  his  female  characters."  And 
why  I  **  The  taste  which  is  so  often  missing 
in  him  is  here  supplied  by  a  delicate  instinct, 
which  makes  him  even  anticipate  what  was 
wanting  to  the  cirilisation  of  his  time."  The 
critic  reposes  somewhat  on  English  authority : 
*•—**  Mrs.  Montagu  has  repelled  the  contempt 
of  Voltaire  by  a  judicious  criticism  of  some 
defects  of  the  Frendi  theatre,  but  she  cannot 
palliate  the  enormous  extravagancies  of  the 
pieces  of  Shakspere.  Let  us  not  forget,  she 
says,  that  these  pieces  were  played  in  a 
miserable  inn  before  an  unlettered  audience, 


scarcely  emerging  out  of  barbarism/**  But 
Mrs.  Montagu  is  not  alone  in  this.  Others, 
as  angiy  with  Voltaire  as  prodigal  of  their 
admiration  of  Shakspere,  quietly  surrender 
what  Voltaire  really  attacks,  forgetting  that 
his  praises  have  been  nearly  as  strong,  and 
sometimes  a  little  more  judicious  than  their 
own.  Hear  MabtirShbbiiock  apostrophising 
Shakspere: — 

"Always  iherrfcre  study  Kature, 

''It  is  she  who  was  thy  book,  0  Shak- 
speare ;  it  is  she  who  was  thy  s^udy  day  and 
night ;  it  is  she  from  whom  thou  hast  drawn 
those  beauties  which  are  at  once  the  glory 
and  delight  of  thy  nation.  Thou  weri  the 
eldest  son,  the  darling  child,  cf  nature ;  and 
like  thy  mother,  enchanting,  astonishing, 
sublime,  graceful,  thy  variety  is  inexhaustible. 
Always  original,  always  new,  thou  art  the 
only  prodigy  which  nature  has  produced. 
Homer  was  the  first  of  men,  but  thou  art 
more  than  man.  The  reader  who  thinks  this 
eulogium  extravagant  is  a  stranger  to  my 
subject  To  say  that  Shakspeare  had  the 
imagination  of  Dante,  and  the  depth  of 
Machiavel,  would  be  a  weak  encomium :  he 
had  them  and  more.  To  say  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  terrible  graces  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  the  amiable  graces  of  Correggio,  would 
be  a  weak  encomium :  he  had  them,  and 
more.  To  the  brilliancy  of  Voltaire  he  added 
the  strength  of  Demosthenes;  and  to  the 
simplicity  of  La  Fontaine  the  majesty  of 
Virgil. — ^But,  say  you,  we  have  never  seen 
such  'a  being.'  You  are  in  the  right; 
Nature  made  it,  and  broke  the  mould." 

This  is  the  first  page  of  '  A  Fragment  on 
Shakspeare*  (1786).  The  following  is  an 
extract  firom  the  last  page : — ^"  The  only  view 
of  Shakspeare  was  to  make  his  fortune,  and 
for  that  it  was  necessary  to  fill  the  play- 
house. At  the  same  time  that  he  caused  a 
duchess  to  enter  the  boxes,  he  would  cause 
her  servants  to  enter  the  pit  The  people 
have  always  money ;  to  make  them  spend  it, 
they  must  be  diverted;  and  Shakspeare 
forced  his  sublime  genius  to  stoop  to  the 
gross  taste  of  the  populace,  as  Sylla  jested 
with  his  soldiers.'* 

*  « EtMi  lurShakipaue.  Ptrto.  1899. 
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Dayid  Hume,  the  most  popular  historian 
of  England,  thus  writes  of  Shakspere: — 
'^Bom  in  a  rude  age  and  educated  in  the 
lowest  manner,  without  any  instruction  either 
from  the  world  or  from  books."  The  con- 
sequence of  this  national  and  indiyidual 
ignoiBooe  was  a  necessary  one : — *^  A  reason- 
able propriety  of  thought  he  cannot  for  any 
time  uphold."  What  right  hare  we  to  abuse 
Yoltaire,  when  we  hear  this  from  an  English 
writer  of  the  same  period  ?  We  fully  agree 
with  Schlegel  in  this  matter :  —  ^  That 
foreigners,  apd  Frenchmen  in  particular,  who 
frequently  speak  in  the  most  strange  language 
of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  as  if 
cannibalism  had  been  first  put  an  end  to  in 
Europe  by  Louis  XIY.,  should  entertain  this 
opinion  of  Shakspere,  might  be  pardonable ; 
but  that  Englishmen  should  adopt  such  a 
calumniation  of  that  glorious  epoch  of  their 
history,  in  which  the  foundation  of  their 
greatness  was  laid,  is  to  me  incompre- 
hensible."* But  it  is  not  wholly  incom- 
prehensible. Schlegel  has  in  part  explained 
it: — ^''I  hare  elsewhere  examined  into  the 
pretensions  of  modem  cultiyation,  as  it  is 
called,  which  looks  down  with  such  contempt 
on  all  preceding  ages.  I  have  shown  that  it 
is  all  little,  superficial,  and  unsubstantial  at 
bottom.  The  pride  of  what  has  been  called 
the  present  maturity  of  human  reason  has 
come  to  a  miserable  end ;  and  the  structures 
erected  by  those  pedagogues  of  the  human 
race  have  fallen  to  pieces  like  the  baby- 
houses  of  children."  So  far,  of  the  criti<»l 
contempt  of  the  age  of  Shakspere.  Schlegel 
again,  with  equal  truth,  lays  bare  the  real 
character  of  the  same  critical  opinions  of  the 
poet  himself: — ^  It  was,  generally  speaking, 
the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  time  which 
preceded  our  own,  a.  tendency  displayed  also 
in  physical  science,  to  consider  what  is 
possessed  of  life  as  a  mere  accumulation  of 
dead  parts ;  to  separate  what  exists  only  in 
connection  and  cannot  otherwise  be  con- 
ceived, instead  of  penetrating  to  the  central 

*  '  Lectures  on  Dnunttie  LlteratuTe/BIack'c  tnnilation. 


point,  and  viewing  all  the  parts  as  so  many 
iiradiations  from  it.  Hence,  nothing  is  so 
rare  as  a  critic  who  can  elevate  himself  to 
the  contemplation  of  an  extensive  work  of 
art.  Shakspere^s  compositions,  from  the  very 
depth  of  purpose  displayed  in  them,  have 
been  exposed  to  the  misfortune  of  being 
misunderstood.  Besides,  this  prosaical  species 
of  criticism  applies  always  the  poetical  fonn 
to  the  details  of  execution ;  but,  in  so  &r 
as  the  plan  of  the  piece  is  concerned,  it 
never  looks  for  more  than  the  logical  con- 
nection of  causes  and  effects,  or  some  partial 
and  trivial  moral  by  way  of  application ;  and 
all  that  cannot  be  reconciled  to  this  is 
declared  a  superfluous,  or  even  a  detrimental, 
addition.  On  these  principles  we  must 
equally  strike  out  most  of  the  choral  songs 
of  the  Qreek  tragedies,  which  also  contribute 
nothing  to  the  development  of  the  action, 
but  are  merely  an  harmonious  echo  of  the 
impression  aimed  at  by  the  poet.  In  this 
they  altogether  mistake  the  rights  of  poetry 
and  the  nature  of  the  romantic  drama,  which, 
for  the  veiy  reason  that  it  is  and  ought  to  be 
picturesque,  requires  richer  accompaniments 
and  contrasts  for  its  main  groups.  In  all 
art  and  poetry,  but  more  especially  in  the 
romantic,  the  fiwcy  lays  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  independent  mental  power 
governed  according  to  its  own  laws." 

The  translation  of  Schlegel's  work  in  1815, 
in  conjunction  with  the  admirable  lectures 
of  Coleridge,  gave  a  new  direction  amongst 
the  thinking  few  to  our  national  opinion  of 
Shakspere.  Other  critics  of  a  higher  school 
than  our  own  race  of  commentators  had 
preceded  Schlegel  in  Germany;  and  it  would 
be  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  the 
reverent  study  of  Shakspere  has  principally 
formed  their  sesthetic  school,  so  that  sesthetic 
school  has  sent  us  back  to  the  reverent  study 
of  Shakspere.  He  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  English 
critics.  The  learned,  as  they  were  called, 
understood  him  least  Let  the  lovers  of  truth 
rejoice  that  their  despotism  is  over. 
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OuB  notioe  of  Shakspere^s  criticfl  has  now 
led  us  to  what  may  be  called  the  second  xaoe 
of  commentators. 

The  English  editors  of  Shakspere  have 
oertainl  J  brought  to  their  task  a  great  Tariety 
of  qualities,  from  which  combination  we 
might  expect  some  rery  felicitous  results. 
They  divide  themselyes  into  two  schools, 
which,  like  all  schools,  haye  their  sub- 
divisions. Rowe,  Pope,  Theobald,  Hanmer, 
Johnson,  belong  to  the  school  which  did  not 
seek  any  very  exact  acquaintance  with  our 
early  literature ;  and  which  probably  would 
have  despised  the  exlubition,  if  not  the 
reality,  of  antiquarian  and  bibliographical 
knowledge.  A  new  school  arose,  whose 
acquaintance  with  what  has  been  called 
black-letter  literature  was  extensiye  enough 
to  produce  a  decided  revolution  in  Shak- 
sperean  commentary.  Capell,  Steevens,  Ma- 
lone,  Reed,  Douce,  are  the  representatives  of 
the  later  school.  The  first  school  contained 
the  most  brilliant  men ;  the  second,  the  most 
painstaking  conmientators.  The  dullest  of 
the  first  school, — a  name  hung  up  amongst 
the  dunces  by  his  rival  editor, — poor, 
"  piddling  Tibbald,"  was  imquestionably  the 
best  of  the  first  race  of  editors.  Rowe  was 
indolent;  Pope,  flashy;  Warburton,  paradox- 
ical ;  Johnson,  pedantic.  Theobald  brought 
his  common  sense  to  the  task,  and  has  left 
ns,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking,  the  best  of  all 
the  conjectural  emendations.  Of  the  other 
school,  the  real  learning,  and  sometimes 
sound  judgment,  of  Oapell,  is  buried  in  an 
obscurity  of  thought  and  style, — to  say 
nothing  of  his  comment  being  printed 
separately  from  his  text^ — ^which  puts  all 
ordinary  reading  for  purposes  of  information 
at  complete  defiance.  Of  Steevens  and 
Malone,  they  have  had,  more  or  less,  the 
glory  of  having  linked  themselves  to  Shak- 
spere during  the  last  half  century.     Reed 


and  Chalmers  were  mere  supervisors  and 
ahridgers  of  what  they  did. 

The  edition  of  Capbu»  was  published  in 
ten  small  octavo  volumes,  three  years  after 
that  of  Johnson— that  is,  in  1768.  His 
preface  is  printed  in  what  we  call  the 
variorum  editions  of  Shakspere,  but  Steevens 
has  added  to  it  this  depreciating  note: — 
**  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  this  performance 
may  be  known  from  the  following  passage  in 
Mr.  BosweU*s  *Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  :*>-<  If 
the  man  would  have  come  to  me,  I  would 
have  endeavoured  to  endow  his  purpose 
with  words,  for,  as  it  is,  he  doth  gabble 
monstrously."*  Certainly  "the man"  does 
write  a  most  extraordinary  style ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  his  edition, 
from  the  great  bulk  of  the  notes  and  various 
readings  "being  published  in  a  separate 
form,"  with  references  to  previous  editors  so 
obscure  and  perplexed  that  few  would  take 
the  trouble  to  attempt  to  reach  his  meaning. 
Oapell  was  a  man  of  fortune ;  and  he  devoted 
a  life  to  this  labour,  dying  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Steevens  never  mentions  him  but  to  insult 
him;  and  amongst  the  heaps  of  the  most 
trashy  notes  that  encumber  the  variorum 
editions,  raked  together  from  the  pamphlets 
of  every  dabbler  in  commentary,  there  is 
perhaps  not  one  single-minded  quotation 
from  CapelL  John  Collins,  the  publisher  of 
his  posthumous  Notes  and  Y arbus  Readings, 
brings  a  charge  against  Steevens  which  may 
account  for  this  unrelenting  hostility  to  a 
learned  and  amiable  man  labouring  in  a 
pursuit  common  to  them  both.  He  says  that 
Capell*s  edition  "  is  made  the  groundwork  of 
what  is  to  pass  for  the  genuine  production 
of  these  combined  editors'*  (Johnson  and 
Steevens).  This,  he  says,  may  be  proved  by 
a  comparison  of  their  first  edition  of  1773 
with  that  of  Johnson's  of  1760,  Oapell's 
having  been  published  during  the  interval. 
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He  then  proceeds  further  in  the  charge : — 
«  But  the  re-publication  of  their  work,  as  it 
'is  revised  and  augmented,*  makes  further 
advances  upon  the  same  plan,  abounding 
with  fresh  matter  and  accumulated  evidence 
in  proof  of  the  industry  with  which  the 
purloining  trade  has  been  porsutd,  and  of 
the  latitude  to  which  it  has  been  extended, 
in  each  of  the  above-mentioned  particulars. 
For,  differing  as  it  does  £rom  its  former  self 
in  numberless  instances,  in  all  of  them  it  is 
still  found  to  agree  with  that  edition,  which, 
we  are  gpravely  told  in  so  many  words  by  the 
apparent  manager  of  the  business, '  has  not 
been  examined  beyond  one  play.' " 

But  there  was  another  cause  of  the  hos- 
tility of  Steevens  and  his  school  of  com- 
mentators. Fabmsr  was  their  Ooriphieus. 
Their  souls  were  prostrate  before  the  extent 
of  his  researches  in  that  species  of  litera- 
ture which  possesses  this  singular  advantage 
for  the  cultivator,  that,  if  he  studies  it  in 
an  original  edition,  of  which  only  one  or 
two  copies  are  known  to  exist  (the  merit  is 
gone  if  there  is  a  baker's  dozen  known),  he 
is  immediately  pronounced  leamed,  judicious, 
laborious,  acute.  And  this  was  Fanner's 
praise.  He  wrote, '  An  Essay  on  the  Learn- 
ing of  Shakspeare,'  which  has  not  one  pas- 
sage of  solid  eiitieism  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last,  and  from  which,  if  the  name 
and  the  works  of  Shakspere  were  to  perish, 
and  one  copy— -an  unique  copy  is  the  affec- 
tionate name  for  these  things— could  be 
miraculously  preserved,  the  only  inference 
from  the  book  would  be  that  William  Shak- 
spere was  a  very  obscure  and  ignorant  man, 
whom  some  mi^udging  admirers  had  been 
desirous  to  exalt  into  an  ephemeral  reputa- 
tion, and  that  Richard  Farmer  was  a  very 
distinguished  and  learned  man,  who  had 
stripped  the  mask  off  the  pretender.  The 
first  edition  of  Fanner's  pamphlet  appeared 
in  1767. 

Oapell,  who  had  studied  Shakspere  with 
far  more  accuracy  than  this  mere  pedant, 
who  never  produced  any  literary  perform- 
ance in  his  life  except  this  arrogant  pamph- 
let, held  a  oontraiy  opinion  to  Farmer:—- 
*'  It  is  our  firm  belief  Uiat  Shakspeare  was 
very  well  grounded,  at  least  in  Latin,  at 


school.  It  appears,  from  the  clearest  evidence 
possible,  that  his  father  was  a  man  of  no 
little  substance,  and  very  well  able  to  give 
him  such  education ;  whidi,  perhaps,  he 
might  be  inclined  to  carry  further,  by  send- 
ing him  to  a  university ;  but  was  prevented 
in  this  design  (if  he  had  it)  by  his  son's 
early  marriage,  which,  from  monuments  and 
other  like  evidence,  it  appears  with  no  less 
certainty  must  have  happened  before  he  was 
seventeen,  or  very  soon  after :  the  displeasure 
of  his  father,  which  was  the  consequence  of 
this  marriage,  or  else  some  excesses  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  guilty  of,  it  is  pro- 
bable drove  him  up  to  town ;  where  he  en- 
gaged early  in  some  of  the  theatres,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of 
Southampton:  his  '  Yenus  and  Adonis'  is  ad- 
dressed to  that  Earl  in  a  very  pretty  and 
modest  dedication,  in  which  he  calls  it  '  the 
first  heire  of  his  invention ;'  and  ushers  it 
to  the  world  with  this  singular  motto : — 
'Villa  miietor  vulgusi^  mihi  flavus  Apollo 
Pocula  CastsUa  plena  ministret  aqua;' 

and  the  whole  poem,  as  well  as  his  ^  Lucrece,' 
which  followed  it  soon  after,  together  with 
his  choice  of  those  subjects,  are  plain  marks 
of  his  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  Latin 
classics,  at  least,  at  that  time.  The  dissipa- 
tion of  youth,  and,  when  that  was  over,  the 
busy  scene  in  which  he  instantly  plunged 
himself,  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  have 
hindered  his  making  any  great  progress  in 
them ;  but  that  such  a  mind  as  his  should 
quite  lose  the  tincture  of  any  knowledge  it 
had  once  been  imbued  with  cannot  be  ima- 
gined :  accordingly  we  see  that  this  school- 
learning  (for  it  was  no  more)  stuck  with 
him  to  the  last ;  and  it  was  the  recordations, 
as  we  may  call  it,  of  that  learning  which 
produced  the  Latin  that  is  in  many  of  his 
plays,  and  most  plentifully  in  those  that  are 
the  most  early :  every  several  piece  of  it  is 
aptly  introduced,  given  to  a  proper  charac- 
ter, and  uttered  upon  some  proper  occasion ; 
and  so  well  cemented,  as  it  were,  and  joined 
to  the  passage  it  stands  in,  as  to  deal  con- 
viction to  the  judicious,  that  the  whole  was 
wrought  up  together,  and  fetched  from  his 
own  little  store,  upon  the  sudden,  and  with- 
out study* 
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^  The  other  languages  which  he  has  some- 
times made  use  of — ^that  is,  the  Italian  and 
French — are  not  of  such  difficult  conquest 
that  we  should  think  them  bejond  his  reach. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  first  of  them  was 
a  sort  of  fashion  in  his  time.  Surrey  and 
the  sonnet-writers  set  it  on  foot,  and  it  was 
continued  by  Sidney  and  Spenser :  all  our 
poetry  issued  from  that  school ;  and  it 
would  be  wonderful  indeed  if  he,  whom  we 
saw  a  little  before  putting  himself  with  so 
much  zeal  under  the  banner  of  the  Muses, 
should  not  have  been  tempted  to  taste  at 
least  of  that  fountain  to  which  of  all  his 
other  brethren  there  was  such  a  continual 
resort :  let  us  conclude,  then,  that  he  did 
taste  of  it ;  but,  happily  for  himself,  and 
more  happy  for  the  world  that  enjoys  him 
now,  he  did  not  find  it  to  his  relish,  and 
threw  away  the  cup.  Metaphor  apart,  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
Italian — ^perhaps  just  as  much  as  enabled 
him  to  read  a  noyel  or  a  poem,  and  to  put 
some  few  fragments  of  it,  with  which  his 
memory  furnished  him,  into  the  mouth  of  a 
pedant  or  fine  gentleman. 

^  How  or  when  he  acquired  it  we  must  be 
content  to  be  ignorant ;  but  of  the  French 
language  he  was  somewhat  a  greater  master 
than  of  the  two  that  have  gone  before  ;  yet, 
unless  we  except  their  noyelists,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  much  acquaintance  with 
any  of  their  writers ;  what  he  has  giyen  us 
of  it  is  merely  colloquial,  flows  with  great 
ease  from  him,  and  is  reasonably  pure. 
Should  it  be  said  he  had  travelled  for  it,  we 
know  not  who  can  confute  us." 

The  principle  of  CapeH's  edition,  as  de- 
scribed by  himself  in  the  title-page,  was  to 
give  the  plays  of  Shakspere  as  *^  set  out  by 
himself  in  quarto,  or  by  the  players,  his 
fellows,  in  folio."  His  introduction  consists 
of  an  analysis  of  the  value  of  these  various 
authorities  ;  and  he  discriminates  very  justly 
between  those  plays  in  quarto  which  ^  have 
much  resemblance  to  those  in  the  folio,"  and 
those  which  were  '*  first  drafts  or  else  im- 
perfect and  stolen  copies."  His  text  is 
formed  upon  this  discriminating  principle, 
not  attaching  an  equal  yalue  to  all  the  origi- 
nal copies  in  quarto,  or  superseding  the  text 


of  the  folio  by  thrusting  in  passages  out  of 
the  first  drafts  and  imperfect  copies.  To  say 
that  his  text  is  the  result  invariably  of  a 
sound  judgment  would  be  to  say  too  much ; 
and  indeed  some  of  his  emendations  approach 
a  little  to  the  ridiculous.  But  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  sa3ring  that  it  is  a  better  text, 
because  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
originals,  than  that  of  many  of  those  who 
came  after  him,  and  went  on  mending  and 
mending  for  half  a  century  till  the  world 
was  tired  with  the  din  of  their  tinkering. 
The  race  which  succeeded  him  was  corrupted 
by  flattery.  Take  a  specimen: — ''Shak- 
speare's  felicity  has  been  rendered  complete 
in  this  age.  His  genius  produced  works 
that  time  could  not  destroy :  but  some  of 
the  lighter  characters  were  become  illegible ; 
these  have  been  restored  by  critics  whose 
learning  and  penetration  have  traced  back 
the  vestiges  of  superannuated  opinions  and 
customs.  They  are  now  no  longer  in  danger 
of  being  effaced."*  These  critics  had  an 
accurate  perception  of  part  of  their  duty 
when  they  set  out  upon  their  work.  The 
first  labour  of  Steetsii s,  which  preceded  the 
edition  of  Capell  by  two  years,  was  to  reprint 
in  fac-simile  "  twenty  of  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare,  being  the  whole  number  printed  in 
quarto  during  his  lifetime,  or  before  the 
Restoration  ;  collated  where  there  were  dif- 
ferent copies,  and  published  from  the  ori- 
ginals." Most  accurately  did  he  execute 
this  laborious  duty.  The  two  great  public 
libraries  of  England,  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Bodleian,  possess  all  the  originals. 
The  next  progressive  movement  of  Steevens 
was  still  in  the  same  safe  path.  He  became 
united  with  Johnson  in  the  edition  of  1773. 
In  his  advertisement  he  says, — *^  The  labours 
of  preceding  editors  have  not  left  room  for 
a  boast  that  many  valuable  readings  have 
been  retrieved  ;  though  it  may  be  fairly 
asserted  that  the  text  of  Shakspeare  is  re- 
stored* to  the  condition  in  which  the  author, 
or  rather  his  first  publishers,  appear  to  have 
left  it,  such  emendations  as  were  absolutely 
necessary  alone  admitted."  He  defines 
what  are  absolutely  necessary,  such  as  a 
supply  of  particles  when  indispensable  to 

*  If  n.  MonUf[u :— '  Introductfam.' 
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the  sense.  He  rejects  with  indignation  all 
attempts  to  tamper  with  the  text  by  in- 
troducing a  syllable  in  aid  of  the  metre. 
He  declines  suggestions  of  correspondents 
''that  might  Lave  proved  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  a  more  daring  commentator." 
Upon  such  safe  foundations  was  the  edi- 
tion of  1773  reared.  In  1778  it  was  "re- 
vised and  augmented,"  and  in  1785  it 
was  reprinted  w^th  additions  by  Isaac  Reed, 
Steevens  having  declined  the  farther  care  of 
the  work.  Steevens  also  in  1779  rendered 
an  acceptable  service  to  the  students  of  our 
dramatic  history,  by  the  publication  of  '  Six 
old  plays,  on  which  Shakspeare  founded  his 
Measure  for  Measure,  Comedy  of  Errors. 
Taming  the  Shrew,  King  John,  King  Henry 
IV.,  King  Henry  V.,  and  King  Lear.*  In 
1760  Malonb  appeared  as  an  editor  of  Shak- 
spere.  He  came  forward  with  'A  Supple- 
ment* to  the  edition  of  1778,  in  which  he 
republished  the  poems  of  Shakspere,  and  the 
seven  doubtful  plays  which  had  been  printed 
as  his  in  the  third  and  fourth  folios.  The 
encouragement  which  he  had  received  in- 
duced him,  in  1790,  when  Steevens  had  re- 
tired from  his  editorial  labours  in  connection 
with  the  bookseller^s  edition,  to  pubb'sh  a 
complete  edition  of  his  own,  but  which  was 
still  a  variorum  edition, ''  with  the  correc- 
tions and  illustrations  of  various  oommentar 
tors.*'  In  this  first  appeared  his  '  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Three  Parts  of  Henry  YI.,*  and 
his  'Historical  Account  of  the  English 
Stage.*  Malone  professes  the  same  anxiety 
to  adhere  to  the  genuine  text  of  Shakspere 
as  Steevens  had  professed  before  him ;  but 
he  opened  a  wide  field  for  editorial  licence, 
in  his  principle  of  making  up  a  text  out  of 
the  folio  edition  and  the  previous  quartos ; 
and,  to  add  to  the  apparent  value  of  his  own 
labours,  he  exaggerated,  as  others  have  since 
done,  the  real  value  of  these  quartos : — 
"  They  in  general  are  preferable  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  same  plays  in  the  folio ;  for 
this  plain  reason,  because,  instead  of  print- 
ing these  plays  from  a  manuscript,  the 
editors  of  the  folio,  to  save  laboiu*,  or  from 
some  other  motive,  printed  the  greater  part 
of  them  from  the  very  copies  which  they  re- 
presented as  maimed  and  imperfect,  and  fre- 


quently from  a  late,  instead  of  the  earliest, 
edition;  in  some  instances  with  additions 
and  alterations  of  their  own."  This  is  not 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  question ;  for 
the  large  additions  to  the  folio  copy  when 
compared  with  the  quartos,  the  careful  emen- 
dations, and  even  the  omissions,  which  are 
seldom  without  some  sound  apparent  reason, 
could  not  have  been  the  additions  and  alte- 
rations of  the  editors  of  the  folio,  but  must 
have  been  the  result  of  the  author's  labours, 
perhaps  during  a  series  of  years. 

It  appears  from  Malone's  preface  that  a 
feeling  was  gaining  ground  that  the  con- 
stant accession  of  notes  to  Shakspere  was 
becoming  an  evil : — *^  The  admirers  of  this 
poet  will,  I  trust,  not  merely  pardon  the 
great  accession  of  new  notes  in  the  present 
edition,  but  examine  them  with  some  degree 
of  pleasure. — ^An  idle  notion  has  been  pro- 
pagated that  Shakspeare  has  been  ^ried 
under  his  cofnmentators ;  and  it  has  again 
and  again  been  repeated  by  the  tasteless  and 
the  dull, '  that  notes,  though  often  necessary, 
are  necessary  evUsJ*  ....  During  the  era 
of  conjectural  criticism  and  capricious  in- 
novation, notes  were  indeed  evils :  while  one 
page  was  covered  with  ingenious  sophistry 
in  support  of  some  idle  conjecture,  and 
another  was  wasted  in  its  overthrow,  or  in 
erecting  a  new  fabric  equally  unsubstantial 

as  the  former While  our  object 

is  to  support  and  establish  what  the  poet 
wrote,  to  illustrate  his  phraseology  by  com- 
paring it  with  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  to  explain  his  fugitive  allusions  to  cus- 
toms long  since  disused  and  forgotten, — 
while  this  object  is  kept  steadily  in  view,  if 
even  every  line  of  his  plays  were  accom- 
panied with  a  comment,  every  intelligent 
reader  would  be  indebted  to  the  industry  of 
him  who  produced  it.  Such  uniformly  has 
been  the  object  of  the  notes  now  presented 
to  the  public.  Let  us  then  hear  no  more  of 
this  barbarous  jargon  concerning  Sh&k- 
speare*s  having  been  duddated  into  chscwrity^ 
and  buried  under  the  load  of  his  commenta- 
tors.*' There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this ; 
but  it  is  not  all  the  truth.  Malone  disagrees 
with  the  following  observation  of  Johnson : 
— "  It  is  not  (he  remarks)  very  grateful  to 
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consider  how  little  the  succession  of  editors 
has  added  to  this  author's  power  of  pleasing. 
He  was  read,  admired,  studied,  and  imitated, 
while  he  was  yet  deformed  with  all  the  im- 
proprieties which  ignorance  and  neglect 
could  accumulate  upon  him.**  The  new 
editor,  with  a  pardonable  complacency  to- 
wards his  calling,  says, — "  He  certainly  was 
read,  admired,  studied,  and  imitated  at  the 
period  mentioned;  but  surely  not  in  the 
same  degree  as  at  present.  The  succession 
of  editors  has  effected  this;  it  has  made 
him  understood ;  it  has  made  him  popular ;  it 
has  shown  every  one  who  is  capable  of  read- 
ing how  much  superior  he  is  not  only  to 
Jonson  and  Fletcher,  whom  the  bad  taste  of 
the  last  age  from  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  century  set  aboye 
him,  but  to  all  the  dramatic  poets  of  an- 
tiquity.** Jonson  and  Fletcher  were  not  set 
above  Shakspere,  as  we  hare  demonstratiyely 
shown,  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration  to 
the  end  of  the  century.  But,  even  if  they 
were,  it  was  not  the  succession  of  editors 
that  had  made  Shakspere  popular.  A  plain 
reprint  of  Shakspere  without  a  single  note, 
but  with  the  spelling  modernized,  would 
haye  made  him  more  popular  than  all  the 
critical  editions  which  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury had  produced.  Malone  says,  that 
during  that  century  **  thirty  thousand  copies 
of  Shakspeare  have  been  dispersed  through 
England.*'  The  number  would  haye  been 
quadrupled  if  Shakspere  had  been  left  to 
his  own  unaided  power.  Much  of  what  the 
commentators  did,  especially  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  Shakspere*s  phraseology  and  the  ex- 
planation of  his  fugitive  allusions,  they  did 
well.  But  they  must  needs  be  critics,  with- 
out haying  any  system  of  criticism  more 
profound  than  the  easy  task  of  fault-finding ; 
and  thus  they  rendered  Shakspere  less  popu- 
lar than  he  would  have  been  in  an  age  when 
criticism  was  little  understood,  and  men*8 
eyes  were  dazzled  by  an  array  of  names  to 
support  some  flippant  remark  upon  Shak- 
spere*s  want  of  art,  some  exhibition  of  his 
ignorance,  some  detection  of  his  anachron- 
isms, some  discovery  of  a  quibble  beyond 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  read  a  scene  of  the  variorum 


Shaksperes  without  feeling  the  utter  want 
of  a  reverent  spirit  towards  the  author. 
These  things  sank  more  deeply  into  the 
minds  of  the  readers  of  Shakspere  than  the 
general  expressions  of  the  commentators* 
admiration;  which  after  all  seemed  little 
more  than  compliments  to  themselves  in 
their  association  with  the  poet.  Schlegel, 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  has  stated  the 
truth  with  tolerable  exactness  :  —  ^  I^e 
Dante,  Shakspere  has  rec^ved  the  indis- 
pensable but  cumbersome  honour  of  being 
treated  like  a  classical  author  of  antiquity. 
The  oldest  editions  have  been  carefully  col- 
lated, and  where  the  readings  seemed  cor- 
rupted many  improvements  have  been  at- 
tempted ;  and  the  whole  literature  of  his 
age  has  been  drawn  forth  from  the  oblivion 
to  which  it  had  been  consigned,  for  the  sake 
of  explaining  the  phrases,  and  illustrating 
the  allusions,  of  Shakspere.  Commentators 
have  succeeded  one  another  in  such  num- 
bers, that  their  labours,  with  the  critical 
controversies  to  which  they  have  given  rise, 
constitute  of  themselves  a  library  of  no  in- 
considerable magnitude.  These  labours  are 
deserving  of  our  praise  and  gratitude ;  and 
more  especially  the  historical  inquiries  into 
the  sources  from  which  Shakspere  drew  his 
materials,  and  into  the  former  state  of  the 
English  stage.  But,  with  respect  to  the 
criticisms  which  are  merely  of  a  philological 
nature,  I  am  frequently  compelled  to  differ 
from  the  conmientators ;  and  where  they 
consider  him  merely  as  a  poet,  endeavour  to 
pronounce  upon  his  merits,  and  to  enter  into 
his  views,  I  must  separate  myself  from  them 
entirely.  I  have  hardly  ever  found  either 
truth  or  profundity  in  their  observations  ; 
and  these  critics  seems  to  me  to  be  but  stam- 
mering interpreters  of  the  general  and  al- 
most idolatrous  admiration  of  his  countty- 
men."* 

The  editors  of  the  first  collection  of  the 
works  of  Shakspere,  in  their '  Address  to  the 
great  Variety  of  Readers,*  say—*'  Read  him 
therefore ;  and  again,  and  again :  and,  if  then 
you  do  not  like  him,  surely  you  are  in  some 
manifest  danger  not  to  understand  him.** 

•  *  Lectures  on  Dnmatlc  Uttntura/  Black's  Traasla- 
tkm,  ToLil.p.-10a» 
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This  was  advice  that  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  any  common  mind.  The  founda- 
tion of  a  right  understanding  of  Shakspere  is 
lore.    Steeyens  read  again  and  again  with- 
out loTe,  and  therefore  without  understand- 
ing.   Boswell,  the  editor  of  Malone*s  post- 
humous edition,  speaking  of  a  note  on  *  Ham- 
let,' says,  that  Steevens  has  expressed  him- 
self ''with  as  much  asperity  as  if  he  had 
had  a  personal  quarrel  with  the  author." 
Steevens  had  a  pettifogging  mind,  without  a 
particle  of  lofty  feeling,  without  imagini^ 
tion,  without  even  a  logical  apprehension  of 
the  small  questions  to  which  he  applied  him- 
self.     But   he  was  wonderfully  laborious. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  principles  of  philo- 
sophical criticism,  he  spared  no  pains  in 
hunting  up  illustrative  facts  ;  he  dabbled  in 
classical  learning  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  a 
quotation  with  considerable  neatness;  and 
he   laboured    his  style  into  epigrammatic 
smartness  which  passed  for  wit.  The  vicious 
style  of  the  letters  of  Junius  was  evidently 
his  model ;  and  what  that  cowardly  libeller 
had  been  in  the  political  world  8teevens 
was  ambitious  to  be  in  the  literary.   He  very 
often  attacked,   under  a  mask,  those  with 
whom  he  mixed  in  intimate  companionship ; 
till  at  last  his  name  became  a  byword  for 
meanness  and  malignity.    It  was  impossible 
that  such  a  man  could  have  written  about 
Shakspere   without   displaying    ''as    much 
asperity  as  if  he  had  had  a  personal  quarrel 
with  him."    And  yet  he  was  to  be  pitied. 
Like  Hamlet,  he  had  a  task  laid  upon  him 
above  his  powers.     £arly  in  life  he  attached 
himself  to  literature  and  literary  pursuits, 
not  from  any  necessity,  for  his  fortune  was 
ample,  but  with  a  real  and  sincere  devotion. 
He  attached  himself  to  Shakspere.    He  be- 
came an  editor  of  Shakspere.    He  was  asso- 
ciated with  Johnson  in  the  preparation  of  an 
edition,  and  what  he  did  in  his  own  way 
was  far  superior  to  what  his  colleague  had 
effected  without  him.    He  gave  a  new  tone 
to  the  critical  illustration  of  Shakspere,  by 
bringing  not  only  the  elegant  literature  of 
Shakspere*8  own  age  to  compare  with  him, 
but  by  hunting  over  all  the  sweepings  of  the 
book-stalls  of  the  same  age,  to  find  the  ap- 
plication of  a  familiar  allusion,  or  the  mean- 


ing of  an  uncommon  word.    But  he  became 
ambitious  to  show  his  power  of  writing,  as 
well  as  his  diligence.    If  we  turn  over  the 
variorum  editions,  and  light  upon  a  note 
which  contains  something  like  a  burst  of 
genial  admiration  for  the  author,  we  find  the 
name  of  Warburton  affixed  to  it.    Warbur- 
ton's  intellect  was  capacious  enough  for  love 
of  Shakspere.  But  he  delighted  in  decorating 
his  opinions  with  the  tinsel  of  his  own  para- 
doxes.   Steevens  was  the  man  to  pull  off  the 
tinsel ;  but  he  did  it  after  the  fiuhion  in 
which  the  lace  was  stripped  from  Brother 
Jack*s  coat: — ^"Courteous  reader,  you  are 
given  to  understand  that  zeal  is  never  so 
highly  obliged  as  when  you  set  it  a-tearing  ; 
and  Jack,  who  doted  on  that  quality  in  him- 
self, allowed  it  at  this  time  its  full  swing. 
Thus  it  happened  that,  stripping  down  a 
parcel  of  gold  lace  a  little  too  hastily,  he 
rent  the  main  body  of  his  coat  from  top  to 
bottom  ;  and,  whereas  his  talent  was  not  of 
the  happiest  in  taking  up  a  stitch,  he  knew 
no  better  way  than  to  dam  it  again  with 
packthread  and  a  skewer."  *    The  zeal  for 
tearing  increased  with  Steevens.    He  retired 
for  fifteen  years  from  the  editorship  of  Shak- 
spere, to  recreate  himself  in  the  usual  way 
in  which  such    minds  find    diversion — ^by 
anonymous  attacks  upon  his  literary  contem- 
poraries.   But  in  1793  he  returned  with  re- 
newed vigour  to  his  labour  of  love,  the  de- 
facing of  Shakspere.  Malone,  in  the  interval, 
had  been  working  hard,  though  perhaps  with 
no  great  talent,  in  the  endeavour  to  preserve 
every  vestige  of  his  author.    He  was  suc- 
cessful, and  Steevens  was  thenceforward  his 
enemy.    He  would  no  longer  walk  in  the 
path  that  he  had  once  trod.    He  rejected  all 
his  old  conservative  opinions.    In  his  edi- 
tion of  1793,  he  sets  out  in  his  Advertisement 
with  the  following  well-known   manifesto 
against  a  portion  of  the  works  of  Shakspere, 
the  supposed  merit  or  demerit  of  which,  it  is 
perfectly  evident,  must  have  been  applied 
as  a  standard  for  other  portions  of  Shak- 
spore's  poetical  excellence  : — ^"  We  have  not 
reprinted  the  Sonnets,  dire,  of  Shakspeare, 
because  the  strongest  Act  of  Parliament  that 
could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers 
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into  iheir  Berrioe;  notwithstanding  these 
miscellaneous  poems  haTe  derived  eyery  pos- 
sible advantage  from  the  liteiatuie  and 
judgment  of  their  only  intelligent  editor, 
Mr.  Malone^  whose  implements  of  criticism, 
like  the  ivozy  rake  and  golden  spade  in 
Prudentius,  are  on  this  occasion  disgraced 
by  the  objects  of  their  culture.  Had  Shak- 
speare  produced  no  other  works  than  these, 
his  name  would  have  reached  us  with  as 
little  celebrity  as  time  has  confezred  on  that 
of  Thomas  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more 
el^;ant  sonnetteer."  Brother  Jack  is  hero 
not  only  tearing  the  coat,  but  throwing  the 
waistcoat  into  the  fire.  Let  us  hear  how  he 
means  to  deal  with  the  coat  itself : — *^  But, 
as  we  aro  often  rominded  by  our  '  brothren 
of  the  craft '  that  thu  or  that  emendation, 
however  apparontly  necessary,  is  not  the 
genuine  text  of  Shakeptarty  it  might  be 
imagined  that  we  had  receired  this  text 
from  its  fountain-head,  and  wero  therefore 
certain  of  its  purity.  Whereas  few  literary 
occurrences  are  better  understood  than  that 
it  came  down  to  us  discoloured  by  'the 
variation  of  every  soil*  through  which  it 
had  flowed,  and  that  it  stagnated  at  last  in 
the  muddy  reservoir  of  the  first  folio :  in 
plainer  terms,  that  the  vitiations  of  a  care- 
less theatre  were  seconded  by  those  of  as 
ignorant  a  press.  The  integrity  of  dramas 
thus  prepared  for  the  world  is  just  on  a  level 
with  the  innocence  of  females  nursed  in  a 
camp  and  educated  in  a  bagnio.  As  often, 
thez^ore,  as  we  are  told  that^  by  admitting 
corrections  warranted  by  common  sense  and 
the  laws  of  metre,  we  have  not  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  we  shall 
entreat  our  opponents  to  exchange  that 
phrase  for  another  '  more  germane,'  and  say, 
instead  of  it,  that  we  have  deviated  from 
the  text  of  the  publishers  of  single  plays  in 
quarto,  or  their  successors,  the  editors  of  the 
first  folio ;  that  we  have  sometimes  followed 
the  suggestions  of  a  Warburton,  a  Johnson, 
a  Farmer,  or  a  Tyrwhitt,  in  preference  to 
the  decisions  of  a  Hemings  or  a  Condell,  not- 
withstanding their  choice  of  readings  might 
have  been  influenced  by  associates  whose 
high-sounding  names  cannot  fail  to  enforoe 
respect,  viz.,  William  Ostler,  John  Shanke, 


William  Sly  and  Thomas  Poopa.'*  Again:— 
'^  It  is  time,  instead  of  a  timid  and  servile 
adherence  to  ancient  copies,  when  (offending 
against  sense  and  metre)  they  furnish  no 
real  help^  that  a  future  editor,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  phraseology  of  our  author's 
age,  should  be  at  liberty  to  restore  some  ap- 
parent meaning  to  his  coxrupted  linel,  and  a 
decent  flow  to  his  obstructed  versification. 
The  latter  (as  ahready  has  been  observed) 
may  be  frequently  effected  "by  the  expulsion 
of  useless  and  supernumerary  syllables,  and 
an  occasional  supply  of  such  as  might  for- 
tuitously have  been  omitted,  notwithstand- 
ing the  declaration  of  Hemings  and  Condell, 
whose  fraudulent  preface  asserts  that  they 
have  published  our  author's  plays  '  as  abso- 
lute in  their  numbers  as  he  conceived  them.' 
TiU  somewhat  resembling  the  process  above 
suggested  be  authorised,  the  public  will  ask 
in  vain  for  a  commodious  and  pleasant  text 
of  Shakspeare.  Nothing  will  be  lost  to  the 
world  on  account  of  tiie  measure  recom- 
mended, there  being  folios  and  quartos 
enough  remaining  for  the  use  of  antiquarian 
or  critical  travellers,  to  whom  a  jolt  over  a 
rugged  pavement  may  be  moie  delectable 
than  an  easy  passage  over  a  smooth  one, 
though  they  both  conduct  to  the  same  ob- 
ject." 

And  this,  then,  is  the  text  of  Shakspere 
that  England  has  rejoiced  in  for  half  a  cen- 
tury !  These  are  the  labours,  whether  of 
correction  or  of  critical  opinion,  that  have 
made  Shakspere  ^popular."  The  critical 
opinions  have  ceased,  we  believe,  to  have 
any  effect  except  amongst  a  few  pedantic 
persons,  who  fancy  that  it  is  cleverer  to  dis- 
praise than  to  admire.  But  the  text  as  cor- 
rupted by  Steevens  is  that  which  is  generally 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  readers  of  Shak- 
spere. The  number  of  editions  of  the  text 
alone  of  Shakspere  printed  during  the  pre- 
sent century  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable ; 
and  of  these  editions,  which  are  constantly 
multiplying,  there  are  many  thousand  copies 
year  by  year  supplying  Uie  large  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  a  knowledge  of  our 
greatest  poet  With  veiy  few  exceptions, 
indeed,  all  these  editions  are  copies  of  some 
edition  whose  received  text  is  considered  as 
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a  Btandard— «yen  to  the  copying  of  typo- 
graphical eiTon.  That  leceiyed  text,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  title-page  of  what  is  called 
the  trade  edition,  is  ^  From  the  text  of  the 
corrected  copies  left  by  the  late  Qeorge 
Steevens,  £sq^  and  Bdmund  Malone,  Esq." 
If  we  were  to  suppose,  from  this  title,  that 
Steevens  and  Malone  had  agreed  together  to 
leave  a  text  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  we 
should  be  signally  deoeiyed.  The  receiyed 
text  is  that  produced  by  Steeyens,  when  he 
fancied  himself  '^  at  liberty  to  restore  some 
apparent  meaning  to  8hakq)eare's  corrupted 
lines,  and  a  decent  flow  to  his  obstructed 
yersification."  Malone  was  walking  in  his 
own  track,  that  of  extreme  caution,  and  an 
implicit  reliance  on  the  yery  earliest  copies. 
The  text  of  his  edition  of  1821,  though  de- 
formed with  abundant  marks  of  carelessness, 
is  an  honest  text,  if  we  admit  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  But  the  text  of 
Steeyens,  in  which  the  peculiar  yersification 
of  Shakspere,  especially  its  freedom,  its 
yigour,  its  variety  of  pause,  its  sweetness, 
its  majesty,  are  sacrificed  to  what  he  called 
**  polished  yersification,"  has  been  received 
for  nearly  half  a  century  as  the  standard 
text. 

Hayley,  the  head  of  the  school  of  English 
poetry  ^  in  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  *' 
of  Steevens,  wrote  his  epitaph^  which  con- 
cludes with  these  lines  :-— 

"  This  tomb  may  perish,  but  not  so  his  name. 
Who    shed   new  lustre   upon   Shakspeare's 
&me.*' 

This  may  run  by  the  side  of  Johnson^s  praise 
of  a  sermonizing  note  of  Warburton  : — ^*^  It 
almost  sets  the  critic  on  a  level  with  the 
author."  Steevens,  shedding  new  lustre  upon 
Shakspere  !  Warburton,  almost  upon  a  level 
with  Shakspere  !  Thus  men  talked  in  those 
days,  when  their  notion  of  poetry  was  simply 
that  it  was  not  prose.  Something  in  which 
the  mechaiucal  form  was  to  be  obviously  dis- 
tinguished from  other  forms  of  composition 
— a  sermon,  an  essay — ^was  poetry.  They 
looked  for  no  inner  life  in  poetry,  no  organi- 
zation of  its  own,  that  should  determine  its 
form.  They  looked  for  eight  or  ten  syllable 
verse,  for  blank  verse   or  couplet.     They 


looked  for  syllabic  r^^laiity  in  Shakspere, 
and  a  moral.  When  they  found  not  the 
moral,  they  shook  their  heads.  When  they 
found  wluub  they  called  ^  superfluous  sylla- 
bles** in  Shakspere*s  lines,  out  went  tho 
syUables,  by  carrying  over  a  word  to  the 
next  line,  sometimes  of  two»  sometimes  of 
three  syllables.  If  there  was  a^  gap  left^  it 
was  filled  up  with  rubbish.  The  excess  of 
the  second  line  was  carried  over  to  the  third, 
till  a  halting-place  was  found  or  made.  This 
was  mending  the  metre.  Mending  the 
moral  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  the  editors ; 
they  left  that  task  to  the  players,  who,  to  do 
them  justice,  were  in  no  degree  slow  to  set 
about  the  work  with  the  most  laudable  emu- 
lation of  the  labours  of  the  critics.  They 
cut  out  a  scene  here,  and  put  in  another 
there.  '  Lear*  was  to  end  with  a  jig,  and '  Ham- 
let* with  a  song.  The  manager-botchers, 
however,  in  time  grew  timid.  They  wanted 
new  Tates  to  make  new  happy  endings,  but 
the  age  of  Qeorge  III.  was  not  luxuriant 
enough  to  produce  such  daring  geniuses. 
The  managers,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  be 
content  with  the  glorious  improvements  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  all  essentials. 
But  they  did  what  they  could.  Shakspere's 
songs  were  poor  simple  things;  they  had 
no  point;  not  much  about  love  in  them; 
nothing  of  loyalty;  and  so  Shakspere*s 
comedies  were  always  presented  with  new 
songs  by  the  salaried  poet  of  ^  the  house,** 
for  "^  the  house  **  kept  a  poet,  as  the  maker  of 
razor-strops  did  in  those  days.  But  Gabucx, 
the  twin-star  of  Shakspere— 

"  Shakspeare  and  Garrick  like  twin-stars  shall 
shine, 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine  " — 

had  many  a  twinkle  of  his  own.  In  the 
'  Biographia  Dramatica*  we  have  a  Ust  of 
thirty-nine  plays  by  Garrick : — ""  He  is  well 
known  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
following,  some  of  which  are  originals,  and 
the  rest  translations  or  alterations  from  other 
authors^  with  a  design  to  adapt  them  to  the 
present  taste  of  the  public.**  (A  predecessor 
printed  upon  the  title  of  a  tragedy  of  which 
in  a  similar  way  he  was  ''the  author,*' 
<  King  Lear,  a  Tragedy :  by  Kahum  Tate.*) 
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Qanrick's  Shakaperean  authorship  was  con- 
fined to  'Borneo  and  Juliet,'  <The  Fairies' 
('Midsummer  Night'sDieam*),  'TheTempest,' 
'  Catherine  and  Petruchio*  ('  Taming  of  the 
Shrew'),  'Florizel  and  Perdita'  ('Winter's 
Tale'X'Cymbeline',  'Hamlet.'  This  was  pretty 
well  for  a  twin-star.  Is  it  uncharitable  to 
infer  that  the  Stratford  Jubilee  in  1769  was 
something  as  much  for  the  honour  of  David 
Gairick  as  of  WUliam  ^akspere?  On  this 
memorable  occasion  the  corporation  of  Strat- 
ford opened  their  proceedings  by  thus 
addressing  Garrick: — ^'^Sir,  you  who  haye 
done  the  memory  of  Shakspere  so  much 
honour  axe  esteemed  the  fittest  person  to  be 
appointed  the  first  steward  of  his  jubilee." 
The  ode  upon  dedicating  the  town-hall,  and 
erecting  a  statue  to  Shakspere,  was  written 
by  Garrick,  as  well  as  spoken  by  him.  It  is 
quite  as  good  as  birthday  odes  used  to  be. 
It  would  be  beyond  our  limits  to  describe 
the  effect  which  this  ode  produced;  how 
rapturous  was  the  public  dinner;  how 
brilliant  were  the  transparencies  in  the  hall ; 
and  how  appropriate  were  the  characters  of 
the  masquerade,  at  which  a  thousand  persons 
were  present.  Qarrick  spoke  an  oration  in 
honour  of  Shakspere,  and  thus  he  honours 
him : — ^"  We  get  knowledge  from  Shakspeare, 
not  with  painful  labour,  as  we  dig  gold  from 
the  mine,  but  at  leisure,  and  with  delight, 
as  we  gain  health  and  rigour  from  the  sports 
of  the  field.  A  picture  frequently  pleases 
which  represents  an  object  that  in  itself  is 
disgustful.  Teniers  represents  a  number  of 
Dutch  boors  drunk  and  quarrelling  in  a 
wretched  hoyel,  and  we  admire  the  piece  for 
a  kind  of  relatite  beauty,  as  a  just  imitation 
of  life  and  nature :  with  this  beauty  we  are 
struck  in  Shakspeare ;  we  know  his  originals, 
and  contemplate  the  truth  of  his  copy  with 
delight."  • 

This  is  the  narrow  view  of  the  art  of 
Shakspere  which  Johnson  impressed  upon 
his  pupiL  We  read  on,  and  we  are  be- 
wildered. Slightingly  haye  we  spoken  of 
Qarrick,  because  we  felt  that  to  do  what  he 
has  done  with  the  masterpieces  of  Shakspere, 
and  especially  with  '  Hamlet,'  was  to  show 
that  he  did  not  understand  them.  But  there 
is  something  in  this  '  Oration  in  Honour  of 


Shakspere,'  spoken  by  him  at  Stratford  in 
1769,  and  written  by  him,  as  it  is  said,  which 
shows  to  us  that  the  author  of  that  oration, 
or  parts  of  that  oration,  was  fiir  in  advance 
of  the  critical  opinions  of  his  day.  Let  us 
present  a  consecutiye  passage  which  im- 
mediately follows  that  already  transcribed : — 
"  It  was  happy  for  Shakspeare,  and  for  us^ 
that  in  his  time  there  was  no  example  by 
the  imitation  of  which  he  might  hope  to  be 
approved.  He  painted  nature  as  it  appeared 
to  his  own  eye,  and  not  from  a  tranacript  of 
what  was  eeen  in  nature  hy  another.  The 
genius  looks  not  upon  nature,  but  through 
it;  not  at  the  outline  only,  but  at  the 
differences,  nice  and  innumerable,  within  it ; 
at  all  that  the  variation  of  tints,  and  the 
endless  combinations  of  light  and  shade,  can 
express.  As  the  power  of  perception  is  more, 
more  is  still  perceived  in  the  inexhaustible 
varieties  of  life;  but  to  copy  only  what 
another  has  seen  is  to  render  superior 
perspicacity  vain ;  and  neither  the  painter 
nor  the  poet  can  hope  to  excel  who  is  content 
to  reflect  a  reflection,  and  to  seek  for  nothing 
in  nature  which  others  have  not  found. 

«  But  there  are  beauties  in  Shakspeare  not 
relative — ^powers  that  do  not  imitate,  but 
create.  He  was  as  another  Nature:  he 
represents  not  only  actions  that  were  not 
performed,  but  beings  that  do  not  exist ;  yet 
to  these  beings  he  assigns  not  only  faculties, 
but  character ;  he  gives  them  not  only  pe- 
culiar dispositions,  but  characteristic  modes 
of  expressing  them:  they  have  character, 
not  merely  frx>m  the  passions  and  under- 
standings, but  from  situation  and  habit; 
Caliban  and  Ariel,  like  Shallow  and  Falstaff, 
are  not  more  strongly  distinguished  in  con- 
sequence of  different  natures  than  of  different 
circumstances  and  employments. 

"  As  there  was  no  poet  to  seduce  Shakspeare 
into  imitation,  there  was  no  critic  to  restrain 
his  extravagance ;  yet  we  find  the  force  of 
hie  own  judgment  aufficient  to  rein  his 
imagination,  and  to  reduce  to  tystem  the  new 
world  which  he  made. 

"  Does  any  one  now  inquire  whether  Shak- 
speare was  learned  ?  Do  they  mean  whether 
he  knew  how  to  call  the  same  thing  by 
several  names  7  for  learning,  with  respect  to 
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languages,  teaches  no  more ;  learning,  in  its 
beet  sense,  is  only  nature  at  the  rebound; 
it  is  only  the  discorery  of  irhat  is ;  and  he 
who  looks  upon  nature  with  a  penetrating 
eye  derives  learning  from  the  source.  Rules 
ef  poetty  have  been  dedueedfrom  examples,  and 
not  eMtrnplesfrom  rules:  as  a  poet,  therefore, 
Shakspeare  did  not  need  books ;  and  in  no 
instance  in  which  he  needed  them  as  a 
philosopher  or  historian  does  he  appear 
ignorant  of  what  they  teach. 

''His  language,  like  his  conceptions,  is 
strongly  marked  with  the  characteristic  of 
nature ;  it  is  bold,  figuratiye,  and  significant ; 
his  terms,  rather  than  his  sentences,  are 
metaphorical ;  he  calls  an  endless  multitude 
a  sea,  by  a  happy  allusion  to  the  perpetual 
succession  of  ware  to  waye;  and  he  im- 
mediately expresses  opposition  by  taking  up 
arms,  which,  being  fit  in  itself,  he  was  not 
solicitous  to  accommodate  to  his  first  image. 
This  is  the  language  in  which  a  figuratiye 
and  rapid  conception  will  always  be  ex- 
pressed: this  is  the  language  both  of  the 
prophet  and  the  poet,  of  natiye  eloquence 
and  diyine  inspiration. 

"  It  has  been  objected  to  Shakspeare  that 
he  wrote  without  any  moral  purpose ;  but  I 
boldly  reply  that  he  has  effected  a  thousand. 
He  has  not,  indeed,  always  contriyed  a  series 
of  eyents  from  the  whole  of  which  some  moral 
precept  may  be  inferred ;  but  he  has  con- 
yeyed  some  rule  of  conduct,  some  principle 
of  knowledge,  not  only  in  almost  eyery  speech 
of  his  dialogue,  but  in  eyery  incident^  cha- 
racter, and  eyent.** 

We  would  attempt  to  depriye  no  man  of 
his  fame ;  but  the  passage  which  we  haye 
just  transcribed  appears  to  us  so  contrary  to 
the  habits  of  thought  which  Garrick  must 
haye  acquired  from  his  theatrical  practice, 
so  opposed  to  the  recorded  opinions  to  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  up  almost 
with  slayish  reyerence,  that  we  cannot  receiye 
the  records  of  the  Stratford  Jubilee  as 
cyidence  that  he  wrote  it.  What — ^was  the 
manufiicturer  of  Shakspere's  plays  into  farces, 
and  operas,  and  tragedies  with  moral  endings, 
to  be  the  first  man  in  England  to  discoyer 
that  Shakspere  was  a  creator ;  that  he  lived 
in  a  world  of  his  own  creation;  that  the 


practice  of  art  went  before  the  rules ;  that 
the  question  of  his  learning  was  to  be  settled 
contrary  to  the  way  in  which  the  pedants  of 
criticism  had  settled  it^  by  the  proof  that 
his  knowledge  was  all-abimdant ;  fhnt  his 
judgment  was  sufficient  to  rein  his  imagina- 
tion; that  he  worked  upon  system,  and 
was  therefore  an  artist  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word ;  that  what  has  been  called  the 
confusion  of  his  metaphors  was  the  language 
both  of  the  prophet  and  the  poet ;  that  his 
moral  purpose  was  to  be  collected  incident- 
ally, not  only  through  informal  speeches, 
but  in  eyery  character  and  event?  The 
beginning  and  the  end  of  Oanrick*s  oration 
is  commonplace.  Here  is  a  flood  of  light 
shed  upon  the  English  opinion  of  Shakspere. 
Was  there  any  man  in  England,  at  that  time, 
whose  philosophy  was  large  enough,  whose 
knowledge  was  comprehensive  enough,  to 
allow  him  to  think  thus?  Was  there  any 
man  in  England  who  dared  so  to  express 
himself,  in  the  face  of  authorities  who  had 
so  recently  propounded  a  totaUy  different 
system  ?  There  was  but  one  man  that  we 
can  dream  of,  and  he  was  Edmund  Boike. 
We  cannot  think  that  Garrick  wrote  these 
sentences.  We  can  hardly  think  thAt  he 
knew  the  full  force  of  what  he  vras  uttering. 
It  would  be  a  dreary  task  to  attempt  to 
trace  all  that  was  published  about  Shakspere 
from  the  date  of  Johnson's  first  edition  to 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  oentury.  A  few 
out  of  the  heap  of  these  forgotten  emana- 
tions of  the  critical  mind,  the  multitude  of 
which  proves  the  strong  direction  of  the 
national  admiration,  may  not  be  unprofitably 
noticed.  Johnson,  when  he  has  dismissed 
Shakspere  frtnn  the  shackles  of  the  unities, 
says,  **!  am  almost  frighted  at  my  own 
temerity.*'  He  dreaded  the  advocates  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  **  as  JBneas  withdrew  from 
the  defence  of  Troy  when  he  saw  Neptune 
shaking  the  wall.'*  A  Neptune  arrived  from 
Scotland  in  the  shape  of  '  Cursory  Remarks 
on  Tragedy.'  This  work,  though  it  dropped 
into  oblivion,  was  the  performance  of  W. 
RiOHAiUMSov, ''  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow."  A  small  specimen 
will  sulBce: — ''with  an  impartiality  which 
becomes  every  man  that  du«8  to  think  for 
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himself,  let  lis  allow  him  (Shakfpere)  great 
motit  as  a  comic  writer,  greater  still  as  a 
poet^  hut  little,  Texy  little,  as  a  tragedian. 

ibid  is,  then,  poor  Shakespeare 

to  be  excluded  horn  the  number  of  great 
tragedians  ?    He  is ;  but  let  him  be  banished, 
like  Homer  firom  the  republic  of  Plato,  with 
marks  of  distinction  and  yeneration;  and 
may  his  forehead,  like  the  Grecian  bard*8,  be 
bound  with  an  honourable  wreath  of  erer- 
blooming  flowers.*'    There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  paternity  of  this  production.     The 
same  F^fessor  of  Humanity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  produced,  in  the  same 
year,   'A  Philosophical  Analysis  and  Illus- 
tration of  some  of  Shakespeare's  Characters ;' 
and  this  book  has  gone,  with  the  appendage 
of  new  characters,  through  many  editions ; 
and  is  allied,  moreover,  to  Essays  on  this  and 
that  Shaksperean   thing,  and  a   "perilous 
shot"*  indeed  in  'An  Essay  on  the  Faults  of 
Shakespeare.'     We  shall  give  no  more  than 
a  sentence : — **  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  and 
shall  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  that  the 
greatest  blemishes  in  Shakespeare  have  pro- 
ceeded from  his  want  of  consummate  taste. 
Having  no  perfect  discernment,  proceeding 
from  rational  investigation,  of  the  true  cause 
of  beauty  in  poetical  composition,  he  had 
never  established  in  his  mind  any  system  of 
regular  process,  or  any  standard  of  dramatic 
excellence."    Tet  this  solemn  person,  who 
thinks  that  Shakspere  had  never  established 
in  his  mind  any  system  of  regular  process, 
had  no  perfect  discernment  of  the  true  cause 
of  beauty,  has  the  temerity  to  write  a  book 
of  four    hundred   pages   on  his  dramatic 
characters.     Something  of  a  veiy  different 
description  was  produced  three  years  after: 
'An  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Character  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff.'   The  author  was  Maubiob 
MoBOAKV,  once  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
The  book  is  far  above  the  age.    The  author 
is  a  thinker,  and  one  who  has  boon  taught 
to  think  by  Shakspere.   Take  an  example : 
— "In  the  groups  of  other  poets,  the  parts 
which  are  not  seen  do  not,  in  fact,  exist. 
.    .    .    .    Those  characters  in  Shakespeare, 
which  are  seen  only  in  part,  are  yet  capable 
of  being  unfolded  and  understood  in  the 
whole;  every  part  being,  in  €sct,  relative. 


and  inferring  all  the  rest."    The  'Remarks 
on  some  of  the  Characters  of  Shakespeare,' 
by  Thomas  Whately,  published  in  1785,  is 
something  different  fircm  the  performance  of 
the  Scotch  professor.     What  could  induce 
his  eminent  relation,  who  republished  it  in 
1639,  to  write  thus?— "Mr.  Whately,   it 
should  be  observed,  is  merely  pointing  out 
that  such  and  such  speches  do  indicate  cha- 
racter; not  that  they  were,  in  each  case, 
written  with  that  det^n.     If,  then,  they 
really  are  characteristic,  the  criticism  is  fiilly 
borne  out,  whatever  may  have  been   the 
design  of  Shakespeare.     I  doubt  whether 
Shakespeare  ever  had  any  thought  at  all  of 
making    his   personages    speak   character- 
istically.   In  most  instances,  I  conceive- 
probably  in  all — he  drew  characters  correctly, 
becouse  he  eofdd  noi  itvoid  it,  and  would 
never  have  attained,  in  that  department, 
such  excellence  as  he  has,  if  he  had  made 
any  studied  efforts  for  it.     And  the  same, 
probably,  may  be  said  of  Homer,  and  of  those 
other  writers  who  have  exoelled  the  most  in 
delineating  characters."     Was  the  '  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,'  with  the  Apostle  cha- 
racterised in  his  majesty,  the  sceptic  in  his 
doubt,  and  the  enthusiast  in  his  veneration, 
(characters  marked  as  deeply  as  the  Bichard 
and  Macbeth  upon  which  the  relation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  writes,) — ^was  this  pro- 
duced by  Baflaelle  because  he  could  not 
avoid  it?     We  would   willingly  give   an 
extract  or  two  from  this  clever  book,  but 
its  republication  renders  such  unnecessary. 
There  is  one  more  work,  and  one  only,  to 
which  we  may  point  as  being  superior  to  the 
ordinary  criticism  of  that  age—"  the  butter* 
woman's  rank  to  market."   It  is  Mr.  Whiter's 
'  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on  Shakspeare,' 
published  in  1794. 

Amidst  the  crowd  of  writers,  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
who  were  adding  to  the  mass  of  OGmment 
upon  Shakspere,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
essay,  letter,  poem,  philosophical  analysis, 
illustration,  there  was  one  who^  not  especially 
devoting  himself  to  Shaksperean  criticism, 
had  a  considerable  influence  in  the  gradual 
formation  of  a  sound  national  taste.  The 
'Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,'   by 
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Thomas  Ps&ot,  originally  published  in  1765, 
showed  to  the  world  that  there  was  something 
in  the  early  writers  beyond  the  use  to  which 
they  had  been  applied  by  Shakspere's  com- 
mentators. In  these  fragments  it  would  be 
seen  that  England,  from  the  earliest  times, 
had  possessed  an  inheritance  of  real  poetry  ; 
and  that  he  who  had  breathed  anew  life  into 
the  forms  of  the  past,  and  had  known  how  to 
call  up  the  heroes  of  chivalry, — to 

"  Enlive  their  pale  trunks,  that  the  present  age 
Joys  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage/' 

waa  not  without  models  of  earnest  passion 
and  noble  simplicity  in  the  ancient  ballads. 
The  publication  of  these  'Reliques'  led  the 
way,  though  slowly,  to  the  study  of  our 
elder  poets ;  and  every  advance  in  this  di- 
rection was  tk  step  towuds  the  more  extended 
knowledge,  and  the  better  understanding,  of 
Shakspere  himself.  Percy,  in  one  part  of 
his  first  volume,  collected  "  such  ballads  as 
are  quoted  by  Shakespeare,  or  contribute  in 
any  degree  to  illustrate  his  writings.'*  He 
did  this  with  his  usual  good  taste;  and 
every  one  knows  with  what  skill  he  con- 
nected in  the  tale  of  *  The  Friar  of  Orders 
Qrey*  those  '^  innumerable  little  fragments 
of  ancient  ballads ''  which  we  find  dispersed 
through  the  plays  of  Shakspere.  In  his 
introduction  to  this  division  of  his  work  he 
gives  some  very  sensible  observations  upon 
the  origin  of  the  English  stage.  In  the 
following  remarks  on  the  Histories  of  our 
poet  he  takes  a  different,  and  we  think  a 
juster,  view  of  their  origin  and  purpose  than 
Malone  and  the  other  commentators.  Al- 
though Percy  puts  his  own  opinions  cau- 
tiously, if  not  timidly,  it  is  clear  that  he 
had  higher  notions  of  Shakspere  as  an  artist 
than  those  who  were  arrogating  to  them- 
selves the  merit  of  having  made  him  "  po- 
pular.*' He  who  holds  that  it  is  ^  the  first 
canon  of  sound  criticism  to  examine  any 
work  by  whatever  rule  the  author  prescribed 
for  his  own  observance*'  is  not  hx  from  a 
right  appreciation  of  Shakspere: — '^But, 
while  EQiakespeare  was  the  favourite  dra- 
matic poet,  his  Histories  had  such  superior 
merit,  that  he  might  well  claim  to  be  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only,  historic  dramatist  that 


kept  possession  of  the  English  stage ;  which 
gives  a  strong  support  to  the  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Gildon,  that,  in  a  conversation 
with  Ben  Jonson,  our  bard  vindicated  his 
historical  plays,  by  urging  that,  as  he  had 
found  *  the  nation  in  general  very  ignorant 
of  history,  he  wrote  them  in  order  to  instruct 
the  people  in  this  particular.*  This  is  aa* 
signing  not  only  a  good  motive,  but  a  very 
probable  reason,  for  his  preference  of  this 
species  of  composition,  since  we  cannot 
doubt  but  his  illiterate  countrymen  would 
not  only  want  such  instruction  when  he  first 
began  to  write,  notwithstanding  the  obscure 
dramatic  chroniclers  who  preceded  him,  but 
also  that  they  would  highly  profit  by  his 
admirable  Lectures  on  English  History  so 
long  as  he  continued  to  deUver  them  to  his 
audience.  And,  as  it  implies  no  claim  to 
his  being  the  firtt  who  introduced  our  chro- 
nicles on  the  stage,  I  see  not  why  the  tradi- 
tion should  be  rejected. 

^  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  had  abundant 
proof  that  both  Shakespeare  and  his  con- 
temporaries considered  his  Histories,  or  His- 
torical Plays,  as  of  a  legitimate  distinct  spe- 
cies, sufficiently  separate  from  Tragedy  and 
Comedy;  a  distinction  which  deserves  the 
particular  attention  of  his  critics  and  com- 
mentators, who,  by  not  adverting  to  it, 
deprive  him  of  his  proper  defence  and  best 
vindication  for  his  neglect  of  the  unities 
and  departure  from  the  classical  dramatic 
forms.  For,  if  it  be  the  first  canon  of  sound 
criticism  to  examine  any  work  by  whatever 
rule  the  author  prescribed  for  his  own  ob- 
servance, then  we  ought  not  to  try  Shake- 
speare's Histories  by  the  general  laws  of 
tn^edy  or  comedy.  Whether  the  rule  itself 
be  vicious  or  not,  is  another  inquiry:  but, 
certainly,  we  ought  to  examine  a  work  only 
by  those  principles  according  to  which  it 
was  composed.  This  would  save  a  deal  of 
impertinent  criticism." 

'The  History  of  English  Poetry,'  by 
Thomas  Wabton,  published  in  1774,  was 
another  of  those  works  which  advanced  the 
study  of  our  early  literature  in  the  spirit  of 
elegant  scholarship  as  opposed  to  biblio- 
graphical pedantry.  Warton  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  Shakspere,  as  we  may  collect  from 
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fleveral  little  poems ;  but  he  was  scarcely 
out  of  the  trammels  of  the  classical  school. 
His  education  had  taught  him  that  Shak- 
spere  woiked  without  art,  and  indeed  he 
held  that  most  of  the  Elizabethan  poets  so 
worked : — **  It  may  here  be  added  that  only 
a  few  critical  treatises,  and  but  one  *  Art  of 
Poetry/  were  now  written.  Sentiments  and 
images  were  not  absolutely  determined  by 
the  canons  of  composition ;  nor  was  genius 
awed  by  the  consciousness  of  a  future  and 
final  arraignment  at  the  tribunal  of  taste. 
A  certain  dignity  of  inattention  to  niceties 
is  now  visible  in  our  writers.  Without  too 
closely  consulting  a  criterion  of  correctness, 
every  man  indulged  his  own  capriciousness 
of  invention.  The  poet's  appeal  was  chiefly 
to  his  own  voluntary  feelings,  his  own  im- 
mediate and  peculiar  mode  of  conception. 
And  this  freedom  of  thought  was  often  ex- 
pressed in  an  undisguised  frankness  of  dic- 
tion ;  a  circumstance,  by  the  way,  that 
greatly  contributed  to  give  the  flowing  mo- 
dulation which  now  marked  the  measures  of 
our  poets,  and  which  soon  degenerated  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  dissonance  and 
asperity.  Selection  and  discrimination  were 
often  overlooked.  Shakespeare  wandered  in 
pursuit  of  universal  nature.  The  glancings 
of  his  eye  are  from  heaven  to  earth,  from 
earth  to  heaven.  We  behold  him  breaking 
the  barriers  of  imaginary  method.  In  the 
same  scene  he  descends  from  his  meridian  of 
the  noblest  tragic  sublimity  to  puns  and 
quibbles,  to  the  meanest  merriment  of  a 
plebeian  farce.  In  the  midst  of  his  dignity 
he  resembles  his  own  Richard  IL,  the  skip- 
ping kinfff  who  sometimes,  discarding  the 
state  of  a  monarch, 

'  Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools.' 

He  seems  not  to  have  seen  any  impropriety 
in  the  most  abrupt  transitions,  from  dukes 
to  buffoons,  from  senators  to  sailors,  from 
counsellors  to  constables,  and  from  kings  to 
clowns.    Like  Yirgirs  majestic  oak — 

'  Quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
^thereas,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendii* " 

All  this  is  prettily  said ;  but  it  would  not 
have  been  said  if  Warton  had  lived  half  a 
century  later.    Scattered  about  the  periodi- 


cal 'Essayists*  are  many  papers  on  Shak- 
spere,  worth  consulting  by  the  student,  which, 
if  not  very  valuable  in  themselves,  indicate 
at  least  the  progress  of  opinion.  Joseph 
Warton,  in  'The  Adventurer,*  where  he 
reviews  'The  Tempest*  and  'Lear,*  is  a  great 
stickler  for  the  unities.  Mackenzie,  in  '  The 
Mirror,*  has  a  higher  reverence  for  Shak- 
spere,  and  a  more  philosophical  contempt  for 
the  application  of  the  ancient  rules  to  works 
having  their  own  forms  of  vitaHty.  Cum- 
berland, in  'The  Observer,*  contrasts  'Mac- 
beth* and  'Richard  III.;*  and  he  compares 
Shakspere  with  iBschylus  in  a  way  which 
exhibits  the  resources  of  his  scholarship  and 
the  elegance  of  his  taste.  All  the  fragmen- 
tary critical  opinions  upon  Shakspere,  from 
the  time  of  Johnson*s  Preface  to  the  end  of 
the  century,  exhibit  some  progress  towards 
the  real  faith  ;  some  attempt  to  cast  off  not 
only  the  authority  of  the  ancient  rules  of 
art,  but  the  smaller  authority  of  that  lower 
school  of  individual  judgment,  which  the 
Shaksperean  commentators  had  been-  prop- 
ping up,  as  well  as  they  could,  upon  their 
own  weak  shoulders.  Coleridge  has  well 
described  their  pretensions  to  authority : — 
"  Every  critic,  who  has  or  has  not  made  a 
collection  of  black-letter  books, — ^in  itself  a 
useful  and  respectable  amusement, — ^puts  on 
the  seven-league  boots  of  self-opinion,  and 
strides  at  once  from  an  illustrator  into  a 
supreme  judge,  and,  blind  and  deaf,  fills  his 
three-ounce  phial  at  the  waters  of  Niagara ; 
and  determines  positively  the  greatness  of 
the  cataract  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
his  three-ounce  phial  has  been  able  to  re- 
ceive.*' Such  a  critic  was  Mr.  Francis  Douce ; 
who  has  been  at  the  pains  of  making  a 
formal  essay  'On  the  Anachronisms  and 
some  other  Incongruities  of  Shakspeare.* 
The  words  by  which  Mr.  Douce  describes 
these  are,  of  course,  "  absurdities,**  "  blun- 
ders,'* "  distortions  of  reality,"  "  negligence," 
"absurd  violations  of  historical  accuracy.*' 
Some  concessions  are,  however,  made  by  the 
critic : — "  His  bestowing  the  epithet  of  gipgy 
on  Cleopatra  is  whimsical ;  but  may,  per- 
haps, admit  of  defence.**  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  a  man  who  talks  thus  has  not  the 
slightest  philosophical  comprehension  of  the 
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objects  of  Art,  and  the  mode  in  which  Art 
works.  The  domain  of  the  literal  and  the 
ideal  is  held  to  he  one  and  the  same.  It  is 
truly  said  of  the  formatiye  arts,  bj  a  liying 
painter  who  knows  the  philosophy  of  his 
own  art  as  much  as  he  excels  in  its  practice, 
that  ^a  seryile  attention  to  the  letter  of 
description,  as  opposed  to  its  translateable 
spirit,  accuracy  of  historic  details,  exactness 
of  costume,  Ac.,  are  not  essential  in  them* 
selves,  hut  are  valuable  only  in  proportion 
as  they  assist  the  demands  of  the  art,  or 
produce  an  effect  on  the  imagination.  This 
may  sufficiently  explain  why  an  inattention 
to  these  points,  on  the  part  of  great  painters 
(and  poets,  as  compared  with  mere  his* 
torians),  has  interfered  so  little  with  their 
reputation."* 

One  of  the  critics  upon  Shakspere  has 
sought  to  apologize  for  his  anachronisms  or 
''absurdities"  by  showing  the  example  of 
the  greatest  of  painters,  that  of  Rafiaelle, 
in  the  '  Transfiguration :' — "  The  two  Do- 
nunicans  on  their  knees  are  as  shocking  a 
violation  of  good  sense,  and  of  the  unities 
of  place^  of  time,  and  of  action,  as  it  is  po»- 
sible  to  imagine."  It  is  dear  that  Martin 
Sherlock,  who  writes  thus,  did  not  under- 
stand the  art  of  Raffaelle.  This  was  the 
spirit  of  all  criticism  upon  painting  and 
upon  poetry.  The  critic  never  laboured  to 
conceive  the  great  prevailing  idea  of  ''the 
maker"  in  either  art.  He  had  no  central 
point  from  which  to  regard  his  work.  The 
great  painters,  especially  in  their  treatment 
of  religious  compositions,  had  their  whole 
soul  penneated  with  the  glory  and  beauty 
of  the  subjects  upon  which  they  treated. 
Their  art  was  in  itself  a  worship  of  the 
Great  Infinite  Idea  of  beauty  and  truth. 
The  individual  forms  of  humanity,  the  tem- 
porary fashions  of  human  things,  were  lifted 
into  the  region  of  the  universal  and  the  per- 
manent. The  Dominicans  on  their  knees  in 
the  'Transfiguration*  were  thus  the  repre- 
sentatives of  adoring  mortality  during  the 
unfolding  to  the  bodily  sense  of  heavenly 
glory.  Who  can  see  the  anachronism,  as  it 
is  called,  till  a  small  critic  points  it  outf 

*  Preface  to  Kugler't  'History  of  Painting.'  by  C.  L. 
Eastlake,  Esq.,  R.  A. 


Art  changes  the  very 'nature  of  those  ele- 
ments by  which  the  imagination  is  affected. 
She  touches  them,  and  the  things  are  pro- 
pertied for  her  use.  What  is  mean,  nep^ 
rately  considered,  is  harmonised  by  h&  into 
greatness ;  what  is  rude^  into  beauty ;  what 
is  low,  into  sublimity.  We  fear  that  it  was 
a  want  of  comprehending  the  hi^  powers 
and  privileges  of  Art,  whether  in  poetry  or 
painting,  that  made  the  'Shakspere  Gallery,' 
whidi,  iowaids  tiie  end  of  the  last  century, 
was  to  raise  up  an  historic  school  of  painting 
amongst  us,  a  lamentable  failure.  The  ait 
of  painting  in  Sneland  was  to  do  homage 
to  Shakspere.  The  commercial  boldness  of 
a  tradesman  built  a  gallery  in  which  the 
Reynoldaes,  and  Wests,  and  Romneys,  and 
Fuselis,  and  Northcotes,  and  Opiea,  might 
consecrate,  by  the  highest  efforts  of  painting, 
the  inspiration  which  was  to  be  borrowed 
from  Shakspere.  The  gallery  was  opened; 
the  works  were  munificently  paid  for;  they 
were  engraved ;  the  text  <^  Shakspere  was 
printed  in  larger  type  than  the  world  bad  ever 
seen,  to  be  a  fit  vehicle  for  the  engravings. 
People  exclaimed  that  Italy  was  outdone. 
With  half  a  dosen  exceptions,  who  can  now 
look  upon  those  works  and  not  feel  that 
the  inspiration  of  Shakspere  was  altogether 
wanting)  It  is  not  that  they  violate  the  pro- 
prieties of  costume,  which  are  now  better  un- 
derstood ;  it  is  not  that  we  are  often  shocked 
by  the  translation  of  a  poetical  image  into 
a  palpable  thing — ^like  the  grinning  fiend  in 
Reynolds*s  'Death  of  Beaufort;*  but  it  is 
that  the  Shaksperean  inspiration  is  not  there. 
Lord  Thurlow  is  reported  to  have  said,  in 
his  coarse  way,  to  one  not  wanting  in  talent, 
''Romney,  before  you  paint  Shakspere,  do, 
for  God*8  sake,  read  him."  But  the  proper 
reading  of  Shakspere  was  not  the  fragmentary 
reading  which  Thurlow  probably  had  in  his 
mind.  The  picturesque  passages  are  to  be 
easily  discovered  by  a  painter's  eye ;  but 
these  are  the  things  which  most  painters 
will  literally  translate.  Shakspere  is  always 
injured  by  such  a  literal  translation.  Deeply 
meditated  upon,  his  scenes  and  charactera 
float  before  the  mind's  eye  in  forms  which 
no  artifices  of  theatrical  illusion,  no  embodi- 
ments of  painting  and  sculpture,  have  ever 
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presented.  If  such  vnioDB  are  to  be  fixed 
by  the  pencil,  80  as  to  eieTate  our  delight 
and  add  to  our  reyerenoe  of  the  great  ori- 
ginal, that  result  muf  t  be  attained  by  such 
a  profound  study  of  the  master,  as  a  whole, 
as  may  place  him  in  the  light  of  the  greatest 
of  tug(f€tiive  poets,  instead  of  one  whose  de- 
tails are  to  be  enfeebled  by  a  literal  tran- 
script 

We  haye  little  of  importance  left  to  notice 
before  we  reach  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  about  which  period  we  ought  to  rest 
Opinions  upon  our  contemporaries,  except 
yeiy  general  ones,  would  be  as  imprudent 
as  misplaced.  Perhaps  we  should  notice  in 
a  few  words  the  extraordinary  forgeries  of 
WiLLiAH  HxxBT  IiUBLAiTD.  We  oousider  them 
as  the  result  of  the  all-engrossing  ^character 
of  Shaksperean  opinion  in  the  days  of  the 
riralri^  and  controyersies  of  Steeyens  and 
Malone,  of  Ritson  and  Chalmers:— « 

"Tske  Markham's  Armoniy,  John  Taylor's 
Sculler, 

Or  Sir  Giles  GkxMecap,  or  proyerbial  Fuller; 

With  Upton,  Fabell,  Dodypoll  the  nice, 

Or  Gibbe  our  cat,  White  Deyils,  or  Old  Vice ; 

Then  lead  your  readers  many  a  precious 
dance. 

Capering  with  Banks's  '  Bay  Hone  in  a 
Trance:' 

The  'Housewife's  Jewel*  read  with  care  ex- 
act^ 

Wit  from  old  Books  of  Cookery  extract ; 

Thoughts  to  stew'd  prunes  and  kissing  com- 
fits suit, 

Or  the  potato,  vigour-stirring  root ; 

And  then,  returning  from  that  antique  waste, 

Be  hail'd  by  Parr  the  Guide  of  Public 
Taste."* 

A  clever  boy,  who  had  a  foolish  father 
whose  admiration  of  Shakspere  took  the 
form  of  longing,  with  an  intensity  which 
Mrs.  Pickle  could  not  have  equalled,  for 
the  smallest  scraps  of  Shakspere*s  writing, 
thought  he  would  try  his  hand  at  the  ma- 
nufacture of  a  few  such  scraps — a  receipt; 
a  mortgage-deed ;  a  Protestant  Confession  of 
Faith  by  William  Shakspere,  to  be  placed 
in  opposition  to  another  forgery  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Confession  of  Faith.    This  precious 

*  *  Punultf  of  UuntuK.* 


production  thus  concludes ; — ^^  0  cheiyshe 
usse  like  the  sweete  Chickenne  thatte  under 
the  covert  offe  herre  spreadynge  Winges  Re- 
ceyves  herre  lyttle  Broode  ande  hoveiynge 
overre  themme  keepes  th^mme  harmlesse 
ande  in  safetye.*'  Learned  men  came  to  read 
the  confession  of  iaith,  and  one  affirmed  that 
it  was  finer  than  anything  in  the  Church 
liturgy.  Witty  conundrums  succeeded; 
letters  to  Anne  Hathaway;  memorandums 
connected  with  the  theatre;  a  new  edition  of 
'  King  Lear,*  with  the  author's  last  alterations; 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  an  original  play, 
'  y ortigem  and  Rowena.*  The  boy  was  evi- 
dently imbued  with  the  taste  of  his  time,  and 
really  fancied  that  he  could  mend  Shakspere. 
Hear  one  of  his  confessions: — ^''In  King  Lear 
the  following  lines  are  spoken  by  Kent  after 
the  King's  death : — 

'  I  have  a  Journey,  mr,  shortly  to  go : 
My  master  calls,  and  I  must  not  say  no.' 

As  I  did  not  conceiver  such  a  jingling  and 
unmeaning  couplet  very  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  I  composed  the  following  lines  :— 

'  Thanks,  sir;  but  I  go  to  that  unknown  land 
That  chains  each  pilgrim  fast  within  its  soil ; 
By  living  men  most  shunn'd,  most  dreaded. 
Still  my  good  master  this  same  journey  took: 
He  calls  me;  I  am  content,  and  straight 
obey: 

Then,  farewell,  world !   the  busy  scene  is 

done: 
Kent  liv'd  most  true,  Kent  dies  most  like  a 
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The  documents  were  published  in  the  most 
expensive  form.  All  the  critics  in  the  land 
came  to  look  upon  the  originals.  Some  went 
upon  their  knees  and  kissed  them.  The 
'* black-letter  dogs*'  began  to  tear  each  other 
in  pieces  about  their  authenticity.  Hard 
names  were  given  and  returned ;  dunce  and 
blockhead  were  the  gentlest  vituperations. 
The  whole  controversy  turned  upon  the  co- 
lour of  the  ink,  the  water-mark  of  the  paper, 
the  precise  mode  of  superscription  to  a  letter, 
the  contemporary  use  of  a  common  word,  the 
date  of  the  first  use  of  promissory  notes,  the 
form  of  a  mortgage.  Scarcely  one  of  the 
learned  went  boldly  to  the  root  of  the  im- 
posture, and  showed  that  Shakspere  could 


